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GENERAL    INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER  L 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  BE80UBCE8  FOB  INVESTIGATING  HIBTOEY,  AND  PROOFS  OP 
THE  BEGUIaAEITY  OP  HUMAN  ACTIONS.  THESE  ACTIONS  ABE  OOVEBNED  BY 
MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  LAWS:  THEBEFORE  BOTH  SETS  OP  LAWS  MUST 
BE  STUDIED,  AND  THEBE  CAN  BE  NO  HISTOBY  WITHOUT  THE  NATUBAL 
SCTENOES. 

Of  all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  history  is  that 
upon  which  most  has  been  written,  and  which  has  always  been 
most  popular.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  the 
snccess  of  historians  has,  on  the  whole,  been  equal  to  their  in- 
dustry ;  and  that  if  on  this  subject  much  has  been  studied,  much 
also  is  understood. 

This  confidence  in  the  value  of  history  is  very  widely  dif- 
,  fused,  as  we  see  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  and  in  the 
share  it  occupies  in  all  plans  of  education.  Nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied that,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  such  confidence  is  perfectly 
justifiable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  materials  have  been  col- 
lected which,  when  looked  at  in  the  aggregate,  have  a  rich  and 
imposrng  appearance.  The  political  and  military  annals  of  all 
the  great  countries  in  Europe,  and  of  most  of  those  out  of  Eu- 
rope, have  been  careftilly  compiled,  put  together  in  a  convenient 
form,  and  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest  has  been  tolerably 
well  sifted.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  history  of  leg- 
islation, also  to  that  of  religion :  while  considerable,  though 
inferior,  labour  has  been  employed  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  the  nne  arts,  of  useM  inventions,  and, 
ktterly,  of  the  manners  and  comforts  of  the  people.  In  order  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  past,  antiquities  of  every  kind 
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have  beea  exftmined ;  the  sites  of  ancient  cities  have  been  laid 
bare,  coins  dug  up  and  deciphered,  inscriptions  copied,  alphabets 
restored,  hieroglyphics  interpreted,  and,  in  some  instances,  long- 
forgotten  languages  reconstructed  and  re-arranged.  Several  of 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  changes  of  human  speech  have  been 
discovered,  and,  in  the  hands  of  philologists,  have  been  made  to 
elucidate  even  the  most  obscure  periods  in  the  early  migration  of 
nations.  Political  economy  has  been  raised  to  a  science,  and  by 
it  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  causes  of  that  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  which  is  the  most  fertile  source  of  social  dis- 
turbance. Statistics  have  been  so  sedulously  cultivated,  that 
we  have  the  most  extensive  information,  not  only  respecting 
the  material  interests  of  men,  but  also  respecting  their  moral 
peculiarities ;  such  as,  the  amount  of  different  crimes,  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  each  other,  and  the  influence  exercised  over 
them  by  age,  sex,  education,  and  the  like.  With  this  great 
movement  physical  geography  has  kept  pace  ;  the  phenomena  of 
climate  have  been  registered,  mountains  measured,  rivers  sur- 
veyed and  tracked  to  their  source,  natural  productions  of  all 
kinds  carefully  studied,  and  their  hidden  properties  unfolded : 
while  every  food  which  sustains  life  has  been  chemically  ana- 
lyzed, its  constituents  numbered  and  weighed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  human  frame  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  the  same  time,  and 
that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  which  might  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  the  events  by  which  man  is  affected,  there  have 
been  instituted  circumstantial  researches  in  many  other  depart- 
ments ;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  most  civilized  people,  we  are 
now  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  their  mortality,  of  their  mar- 
riages, tie  proportion  of  their  births,  the  character  of  their  em- 
ployments, and  the  fluctuations  both  in  their  wages  and  in  the 
prices  of  the  commodities  necessary  to  their  existence.  These 
and  similar  facts  have  been  collected,  methodized,  and  are  ripe 
for  use.  Such  results,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the  anatomy  of  a 
nation,  are  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  ;  and  to  them  there 
have  been  joined  other  results  less  minute,  but  more  extensive. 
Not  only  have  the  actions  and  characteristics  of  the  great  nations 
been  recorded,  but  a  prodigious  number  of  different  tribes  in  all 
parts  of  the  known  world  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
travellers,  thus  enabling  us  to  compare  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stance. When  we  moreover  add,  that  this  curiosity  respecting 
our  fellow-creatures  is  apparently  insatiable  ;  that  it  is  constant- 
ly increasing  ;  that  the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  also  increas- 
ing, and  that  most  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
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are  Btill  preserved  ; — when  we  put  all  these  things  together,  we 
may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  immense  value  of  that  vast  body  of   ^ 
fiicts  which  we  now  possess,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  the  progress 
of  mankind  is  to  be  investigated. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  describe  the  use  that  has  ^ 
been  made  of  these  materials,  we  must  draw  a  very  different  pic- 
ture. The  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  man  is,  tihat 
although  its  separate  parts  have  been  examined  with  considera- 
ble ab&ty,*haidly  any  one  has  attempted  to  combine  them  into 
a  whole,  and  ascertain  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with 
each  other.  In  all  the  other  great  fields  of  inquiry,  the  necessity 
of  generalization  is  imiversally  admitted,  and  noble  efforts  are 
being  made  to  rise  from  particuliur  facts  in  order  to  discover  the 
laws  by  which  those  &cts  are  governed.  So  far,  however,  is  this 
fit)m  being  the  usual  course  of  historians,  that  among  them  a 
strange  idea  prevails,  that  their  business  is  merely  to  relate 
events,  which  they  may  occasionally  enliven  by  such  moral  and 
political  reflections  as  seem  likely  to  be  usefid.  According  to 
this  scheme,  any  author  who  firom  indolence  of  thought,  or  from 
natural  incapacity,  is  unfit  to  deal  with  the  highest  branches  of 
knowledge,  has  only  to  pass  some  years  in  reading  a  certain 
number  of  books,  and  then  he  is  qualified  to  be  an  historian  ;  he 
is  able  to  write  the  history  of  a  great  people,  and  his  work  be- 
comes an  authority  on  the  subject  which  it  professes  to  treat. 

The  establishment  of  this  narrow  standard  has  led  to  results 
very  prejudicial  to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge.  Owing  to  it, 
historians,  taken  as  a  body,  have  never  recognized  the  necessity 
of  such  a  wide  and  preliminary  study  as  would  enable  them  to 
grasp  their  subject  in  the  whole  of  its  natural  relations.  Hence 
the  singular  spectacle  of  one  historian  being  ignorant  of  political 
economy ;  another  knowing  nothing  of  law ;  another  nothing  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  and  changes  of  opinion  ;  another  neglecting 
the  philosophy  of  statistics,  and  another  physical  science ;  al- 
though these  topics  are  the  most  essential  of  all,  inasmuch  as 
they  comprise  the  principal  circumstances  by  which  the  temper 
and  character  of  mankind  have  been  affected,  and  in  which  they 
are  displayed.  These  important  pursuits  being,  however,  culti- 
vated, some  by  one  man,  and  some  by  another,  have  been  iso- 
lated rather  than  united  :  the  aid  which  might  be  derived  from 
analogy  and  from  mutual  illustration  has  been  lost ;  and  no  dis- 
position has  been  shown  to  concentrate  them  upon  history,  of 
which  they  are,  properly  speaking,  the  necessary  components. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  few  great 
thinkers  have  indeed  arisen,  who  have  deplored  the  backwardness 
of  history,  and  have  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  remedy 
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it.  But  these  instances  have  been  extremely  rare :  so  rare,  that 
in  the  whole  literature  of  Europe  there  are  not  more  than  three 
or  four  really  original  works  which  contain  a  systematic  attempt 
to  investigate  the  history  of  man  according  to  those  exhaustive 
methods  which  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  by  which  alone  empirical  observations  can  be  raised 
to  scientific  truths. 

Among  historians  in  general,  we  find,  aftier  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  during  the  last  hundred  years,  several  iodi- 
cations  of  an  increasing  comprehensiveness  of  view,  and  of  a  will- 
ingness to  incorporate  into  their  works  subjects  which  they 
would  formerly  have  excluded.  By  this  means  their  assemblage 
of  topics  has  become  more  divers&ed,  and  the  mere  collection 
and  relative  position  of  parallel  facts  has  occasionally  sug^ted 
generalizations  no  traces  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  earlier  lit- 
erature of  Europe.  This  has  been  a  great  gain,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  familiarized  historians  with  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and 
encouraged  those  habits  of  speculation,  which,  though  Uable  to 
abuse,  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  real  knowledge,  because 
without  them  no  science  can  be  constructed. 

But,  notwithstanding  that  the  prospects  of  historical  litera- 
ture are  certainly  more  cheering  now  than  in  any  former  age,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  they  are 
only  prospects,  and  that  as  yet  scarcely  any  thing  has  been  done 
towards  discovering  the  principles  which  govern  the  character 
and  destiny  of  nations.  What  has  been  actually  effected  I  shall 
endeavour  to  estimate  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction  :  at 
present  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  for  all  the  higher  purposes  of 
human  thought  history  is  stiU  miserably  deficient,  and  presents 
that  confused  and  anarchical  appearance  natural  to  a  subject  of 
which  the  laws  are  unknown,  and  even  the  foundation  unset- 
tled.^ 

Our  acquaintance  with  history  being  so  imperfect,  while  our 
materials  are  so  numerous,  it  seems  desirable  that  something 
should  be  done  on  a  scale  far  larger  than  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted, and  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  up 
this  great  department  of  ioquiry  to  a  level  with  other  depart- 
ments, in  order  that  we  may  maintain  the  balance  and  harmony 
of  our  knowledge.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  present  work  has 
been  conceived.     To  make  the  execution  of  it  fiilly  equal  to  the 

'  A  liying  writer,  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  standard  of 
history,  contemptuously  notices  '*  Tincoh^rente  compilation  de  faits  d^j^  impropre- 
ment  qualifi^e  (ThUtoire.^  Comte^  PhilosophU  Foniive,  vol.  v.  p.  18.  There  is 
much  in  the  method  and  in  the  conclusions  of  this  great  work  with  which  I  cannot 
agree ;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  its  extraordinary  merits. 
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conception  is  impossible  :  still  I  hope  to  accomplish  for  the  his- 
tory of  man  something  equivalent,  or  at  all  events  analogous,  to 
what  has  been  eflfected  by  other  inquirers  for  the  diflferent 
branches  of  natural  science.  In  regard  to  nature,  events  appar- 
ently the  most  irregular  and  capricious  have  been  explained,  and 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  certain  fixed  and  uni- 
versal laws.  This  has  been  done  because  men  of  ability,  and, 
above  all,  men  of  patient,  untiring  thought,  have  studied  natural 
events  with  the  view  of  discovering  their  regularity :  and  if 
human  events  were  subjected  to  a  similar  treatment,  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  similar  results.  For  it  is  clear  that  they 
who  affirm  that  the  &cts  of  history  are  incapable  of  being  gen- 
eralized, take  for  granted  the  very  question  at  issue.  Indeed  they 
do  more  than  this.  They  not  only  assume  what  they  cannot 
prove,  but  they  assume  what  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
is  highly  improbable.  Whoever  is  at  all  acquainted  with  what 
has  been  done  during  the  last  two  centuries,  must  be  aware  that 
every  generation  demonstrates  some  events  to  be  regular  and 
predictable,  which  the  preceding  generation  had  declared  to  be 
irr^ular  and  unpredictable  :  so  that  the  marked  tendency  of  ad- 
vancing civilization  is  to  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  universality 
of  order,  of  method,  and  of  law.  This  being  the  case,  it  follows 
that  if  any  &cts,  or  class  of  facts,  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
order,  we,  so  far  from  pronouncing  them  to  be  irreducible,  should 
rather  be  guided  by  our  experience  of  the  past,  and  should  admit 
the  probability  that  what  we  now  call  inexplicable  wiU  at  some  ' 
future  time  be  explained.  This  expectation  of  discovering  regu- 
larity in  the  midst  of  confusion  is  so  &miliar  to  scientific  men, 
that  among  the  most  eminent  of  them  it  becomes  an  article  of 
&ith ;  and  if  the  same  expectation  is  not  generally  found  among 
historians,  it  must  be  ascribed  partly  to  their  being  of  inferior 
ability  to  the  investigators  of  nature,  and  partly  to  the  greater 
complexity  of  those  social  phenomena  with  which  their  studies 
are  concerned. 

Both  these  causes  have  retarded  the  creation  of  the  science 
of  history.  The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  in- 
ferior to  the  most  successM  cultivators  of  physical  science  :  no 
one  having  devoted  himself  to  history  who  in  point  of  intellect  is 
at  all  to  1^  compared  with  Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that 
might  be  named.*  And  as  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  the  philosophic  historian  is  opposed  by  difficulties 
&r  more  formidable  than  is  the  student  of  nature ;  since,  while 

'  I  speak  merelj  of  those  who  have  made  history  their  main  pnrsmt.  Bacon 
wrote  on  it,  but  only  as  a  subordinate  object ;  and  it  evidently  cost  him  nothing  like 
the  thought  which  he  devoted  to  other  subjects. 
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on  the  one  hand,  his  observations  are  more  liable  to  those  causefl 
of  error  which  arise  from  prejudice  and  passion,  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  unable  to  employ  the  great  physical  resource  of  experi- 
ment, by  which  we  can  often  simplify  even  the  most  intricate 
problems  in  the  external  world. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  study  of  the  move- 
ments of  Man  should  be  still  in  its  infancy,  as  compared  with 
the  advanced  state  of  the  study  of  the  movements  of  Nature. 
Indeed  the  difference  between  the  progress  of  the  two  pursuits  is 
so  great,  that  while  in  physics  the  regularity  of  events,  and  the 
power  of  predicting  them,  are  often  taken  for  granted  even  in 
cases  still  unproved,  a  similar  regularity  is  in  history  not  only 
not  taken  for  granted,  but  is  actually  denied.  Hence  it  is  that 
whoever  wishes  to  raise  history  to  a  level  with  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  is  met  by  a  preliminary  obstacle ;  since  he  is  told 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  something  mysterious  and  pro- 
vidential, which  makes  them  impervious  to  our  investigations, 
and  which  will  always  hide  from  us  their  future  course.  To  this 
it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  such  an  assertion  is  gratui- 
tous ;  that  it  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of  proof ;  and  that  it  is 
moreover  opposed  by  the  notorious  fact  that  every  where  else  in- 
creasing knowledge  is  accompanied  by  an  increasing  confidence 
in  the  imiformity  with  which,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the 
same  events  must  succeed  each  other.  It  will,  however,  be  more 
satisferCtory  to  probe  the  difficulty  deeper,  and  inquire  at  once 
into  the  foundation  of  the  common  opinion  that  history  must 
always  remain  in  its  present  empirical  state,  and  can  never  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science.  We  shall  thus  be  led  to  one  vast 
question,  which  indeed  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  subject,  and 
is  simply  this  :  Are  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies, 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance 
or  of  supernatural  interference  ?  The  discussion  of  these  alter- 
natives will  suggest  some  speculations  of  considerable  interest. 

For,  in  reference  to  this  matter,  there  are  two  doctrines,  which 
appear  to  represent  different  stages  of  civilization.  According 
to  the  first  doctrine,  every  event  is  single  and  isolated,  and  is 
merely  considered  as  the  result  of  a  blind  chance.  This  opinion, 
which  is  most  natural  to  a  perfectly  ignorant  people,  would  soon 
be  weakened  by  that  extension  of  experience  which  supplies  a 
knowledge  of  those  uniformities  of  succession  and  of  co-existence 
that  nature  constantly  presents.  If,  for  example,  wandering 
tribes,  without  the  least  tincture  of  civilization,  lived  entirely  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  they  might  well  suppose  that  the  appearance 
of  their  necessary  food  was  the  result  of  some  accident  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  explanation.     The  irregularity  of  the  supply,  and 
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the  apparent  caprice  with  whicli  it  was  sometimes  abundant  and 
sometimes  scanty,  would  prevent  them  from  suspecting  any  thing 
like  method  in  the  arrangements  of  nature;  nor  could  their  minik 
even  conceive  the  existence  of  those  general  principles  which 
govern  the  order  of  events,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  wluch  we  are 
often  able  to  predict  their  future  course.  But  when  such  tribes 
advance  into  the  agricultural  state,  they,  for  the  first  time,  use 
a  food  of  which  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  very  existence, 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  their  own  act.  What  they  sow,  that 
likewise  do  they  reap.  The  provision  necessary  for  their  wants 
is  brought  more  immediately  imder  their  own  control,  and  is 
more  pcJpably  the  consequence  of  their  own  labour.  They  per- 
ceive a  distinct  plan,  and  a  regular  uniformity  of  sequence,  in  the 
relation  which  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground  bears  to  the  com 
when  arrived  at  maturity.  They  are  now  able  to  look  to  the 
future,  not  indeed  with  certainty,  but  with  a  confidence  infinitely 
greater  than  they  could  have  felt  in  their  former  and  more  pre- 
carious pursuits.'  Hence  there  arises  a  dim  idea  of  the  stability 
of  events  ;  and  for  the  first  time  there  begins  to  dawn  upon  the 
mind  a  faint  conception  of  what  at  a  later  period  are  called  the 
Laws  of  Nature.  Every  step  in  the  great  progress  will  make 
their  view  of  this  more  clear.  As  their  observations  accumulate, 
and  as  their  experience  extends  over  a  wider  surface,  they  meet 
with  imiformities  that  they  had  never  suspected  to  exist,  and 
the  discovery  of  which  weakens  that  doctrine  of  chance  with 
which  they  had  originally  set  out.  Yet'  a  little  further,  and  a 
taste  for  abstract  reasoning  springs  up;  and  then  some  among 
them  generalize  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  and  de- 
spising the  old  popular  opinion,  believe  that  every  event  is  linked 
to  its  antecedent  by  an  inevitable  connexion,  that  such  antece- 
dent is  connected  with  a  preceding  &ct;  and  that  thus  the  whole 
world  forms  a  necessary  chain,  id  which  iadeed  each  man  may 
play  his  part,  but  can  by  no  means  determine  what  that  part 
shall  be. 

Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an  increas- 
ing perception  of  the  regularity  of  nature  destroys  the  doctrine 
of  Chance,  and  replaces  it  by  that  of  Necessary  Connexion.  And 
it  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that  out  of  these  two  doctrines  of 
Chance  and  Necessity  there  have  respectively  arisen  the  subse- 
quent dogmas  of  Free  Will  and  Predestination.    Nor  is  it  diffi- 

'  Some  of  the  moral  consequences  of  thus  diminishing  the  precarioosness  of  food 
ife  noticed  by  M.  Charles  Comte,  in  his  Traiii  de  LegitlaHon^  vol  ii.  pp.  273-270. 
Compare  MUTs  Eistary  of  India,  vol.  L  pp.  180, 181.  But  both  these  able  writers 
hare  omitted  to  observe  that  the  change  fkcilitates  a  perception  of  the  regularity  of 
phenomena. 
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cult  to  understand  the  manner  in  which^  in  a  more  advanced 
state  of  society,  this  metamorphosis  would  occur.  In  every  country; 
as  soon  as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  produce  of  each  man's  labour  becomes  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  own  support :  it  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary 
that  all  should  work;  and  there  is  formed  a  separate  class,  the 
members  of  which  pass  their  lives  for  the  most  part  in  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  ;  a  very  few,  however,  in  the  acquisition  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  Among  these  last  there  are  always  found  some 
who,  neglecting  iextemal  events,  turn  their  attention  to  the  study 
of  their  own  minds;  *  and  such  men,  when  possessed  of  great 
abilities,  become  the  founders  of  new  philosophies  and  new  re- 
ligions, which  often  exercise  immense  influence  over  the  people 
who  receive  them.  But  the  authors  of  these  systems  are  them- 
selves affected  by  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  It 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  escape  the  pressure  of  surrounding 
opinions ;  and  what  is  called  a  new  philosophy  or  a  new  religion 
is  generally  not  so  much  a  creation  of  fresh  ideas,  but  rather  a 
new  direction  given  to  ideas  already  current  among  contemporary 
thinkers.^  Thus,  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  doctrine  of 
Chance  in  the  external  world  corresponds  to  that  of  Free  Will  in 
the  internal :  while  the  other  doctrine  of  Necessary  Connexion 

*  On  the  relation  between  this  and  the  preTions  creation  of  wealth,  see  Tenne* 
mann^  Oeschichte  dtr  PhUotophie^  vol.  i.  p.  80 :  "  £in  gewisser  Grad  yon  Giiltur  und 
Wohlstand  ist  eine  nothwenoige  ftussere  Bedingung  der  Eutwickelong  dee  philoso- 
phisoben  Geistes.  So  lange  der  Mensch  noch  mit  den  Mitteln  seiner  Existenz  und 
der  Befriedigung  seiner  uiieriscfaen  Bedurfmsse  besob&ftiget  ist,  so  lange  gebet  dio 
Entwickelung  und  Bildung  seiner  Geisteskrafte  nur  langsam  von  statten,  und  er 
n&bertsichnur  SchrittYor  Schritt  einerfreiernYernunflthatigkeit.*' .  .  .  **Daher 
findeu  wir,  dass  man  nur  in  denen  Nationen  anfing  zu  philosophiren,  welche  sich  zu 
einer  betracbtlichen  Stufe  des  Wohlstandes  und  der  Cultur  empor  gehoben  batten.*^ 
Hence,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  in  the  next  chapter,  the  immense  importance  of 
the  physical  phenomena  which  precede  and  often  control  the  metaphysical.  In  the 
history  of  the  Greek  mind  we  can  distinctly  trace  the  passage  from  physical  to  meta- 
physical inquiries.  See  OroUa  EUtorv  of  Oreece^  voL  iv.  p.  619,  edit.  1847.  That 
the  atomic  doctrine,  in  its  relation  to  chance,  was  a  natural  precursor  of  Platonism, 
is  remarked  in  Broussais,  Examen  des  Doctrines  MedieaJUs,  vol  i.  pp.  58,  64,  an  able 
though  one^ded  work.  Compare,  respecting  the  Chance  of  the  atomists,  Jotter's 
History  of  Ancient  Philosophyy  vol.  i.  p.  668;  an  hypothesis,  as  Ritter  says, 
**  destructive  of  all  inner  energy  ;^  consequently  antagonisitic  to  the  psychological 
hypothesis  which  subsequently  sprang  up  and  conquered  it.  That  physical  researches 
came  first,  is  moreover  attested  by  Diogenes  Laertius :    M^pii  9h  ^tXoffwpiaf  rpia, 

rh  ircpl  filov  KoL  r&v  vpbs  Etuis'  iioKticrtKhtf  8^,  rh  itfi^ordpmw  robs  \^ovs  irpt<rfitvoy 
Kol  fi^XPi  k^t^  *Apxf\/^v  rh  pvffuchtf  ttSos  liy  i.irh  Zh  ^oticpdrovs,  its  trpo^iftnrouy  rh  ii$iK6v 
kwh  Zt  TAiwmvos  rov  *EA.e^ov,  rh  8<aA.«#criic^y.  De  Vitis  Philosophorum  Proem, 
■egm.  18,  vol  L  p.  12 :  compare  lib.  ii.  segm.  16,  vol  i.  p.  89. 

*  Beausobre  has  some  good  remarks  on  this  in  his  learned  wotk  Ststoire  CriUqus 
is  Maniehie,  vol  L  p.  179,  where  he  says  that  the  great  religious  heresies  have  been 
founded  on  previous  philosophies.  Certainly  no  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
opinions  will  admit  the  sweeping  assertion  of  M.  Stahl  that  "  la  philosophic  d^un 
peuple  a  sa  racine  dans  sa  th6ologie."    Klimrath^  TVavaux^  vol  11  p.  464,  Paris,  1848. 
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is  equally  analogous  to  that  of  Predestination;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  first  is  a  development  by  the  metaphysician,  the 
second  by  the  theologian.  In  the  first  instance,  the  metaphysi- 
cian, setting  out  with  the  doctrine  of  Chance,  carries  into  the 
study  of  the  mind  this  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  principle,  which 
in  its  new  field  becomes  Free  Will ;  an  expression  by  wluch  all 
diflSculties  seem  to  be  removed,  since  perfect  freedom,  itself  the 
cause  of  all  actions,  is  caused  by  none,  but,  like  the  doctrine  of 
Chance^  is  an  ultimate  fact  admitting  of  no  further  explanation.* 
In  the  second  instance,  the  theologian  taking  up  the  doctrine  of 
Necessary  Connexion  recasts  it  into  a  religious  shape;  and 
his  mind  being  already  full  of  conceptions  of  order  and  of  uni- 
formity, he  naturally  ascribes  such  undeviating  regularity  to  the 
prescience  of  Supreme  Power;  and  thus  to  the  magnificent  no- 
tion of  one  God  there  is  added  the  dogma  that  by  Him  all  things 
have  fix)m  the  beginning  been  absolutely  pre-determined  and 
pre-ordained. 

These  opposite  doctrines  of  fi*ee  will  and  predestination^  do, 
no  doubt,  supply  a  safe  and  simple  solution  of  the  obscurities  of 
our  being;  and  as  they  are  easily  understood,  they  are  so  suited 
to  the  average  capacity  of  the  human  mind,  that  even  at  the 
present  day  an  immense  majority  of  men  are  divided  between 
them;  and  they  have  not  only  corrupted  the  sources  of  our 
knowledge,  but  have  given  rise  to  religious  sects,  whose  mutual 
animosities  have  disturbed  society,  and  too  often  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life.  Among  the  more  advanced  European 
thinkers  there  is,  however,  a  growing  opinion  that  both  doctrines 
are  wrong,  or,  at  all  events,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  truth.    And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  it  is 

'  "Also  ist  ein  Wille,  dem  die  blose  gesetzgebende  Fonn  der  Maxime  allein  zum, 
Gesetze  dienan  kann,  ein  freier  Wille."  Kritik  der  praktUchen  Vemun/t  in  KanCi 
WerkCy  toL  iT.  p.  128.  "  Hat  selber  f  iir  sich  eigentlich  keinen  BestimmuDgsgrund." 
Meiaphysik  der  Bitten  in  WerJfctf,  vol.  v.  p.  12.  "Die  unbedingte  Causalitat  der 
Ureacbe.**  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfi  in  Werke^  vol.  ii.  p.  839.  See  alflo  ProUgo^ 
mena  zujeder  kwiftigen  Metaphytik  in  vol.  iii.  p.  268. 

^  That  these  doctrines,  when  treated  according  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  reason- 
ing, not  only  oppose,  but  exclude  each  other,  woi3d  be  universallj  admitted  if  it  were 
not  for  a  desire  generally  felt  to  save  certain  parts  of  each :  it  bein^  thought  dan- 
gerous to  give  up  free  will  on  account  of  weakeniog  moral  responsibihty,  and  equally 
dangerous  to  give  up  predestination  on  account  of  impugning  the  power  of  God. 
Various  attempts  have  therefore  been  made  to  reconcile  liberty  with  necessity,  and 
make  the  freedom  of  man  harmonize  with  the  foreknowledge  of  the  Deity.  Com- 
pare on  this  point  a  remarkable  letter  from  Locke  to  Molyneux  (Locke's  Works,  vol. 
viii  p.  306),  with  the  argument  in  one  of  Bentley's  Sermons  {Monk'^s  Zi/e  of  Bentley^ 
voL  iL  pp.  7,  8) ;  also  jkitter^s  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  voL  iv.  pp.  143,  144 ; 
Tmnemann,  Oesch.  der  Philosophie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  801-304 ;  CoplestofCs  Inquiry  into  the 
Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination,  pp.  6,  7,  46,  69,  70,  85,  92,  108,  136 ; 
MosheinCs  Ecdeeiaetical  Sisl,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  96  ;  Neander's  Hist,  of  the  Church, 
voL  iv.  pp.  294,  889-891 ;  Bishop  of  Lincoln  on  Tertullian,  1845,  p.  328 ;  Modffsonon 
Buddhism,  in  Transae,  of  AeiaAie  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  282. 
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important,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  clear  np  as  much  of  it 
as  the  difficulties  inherent  in  these  subjects  will  enable  us  to  do. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  thrown  on  the  account  which  I 
have  given  of  the  probable  origin  of  the  ideas  of  free  will  and 
predestination,  there  can,  at  all  events,  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
foundation  on  which  those  ideas  are  now  actually  based.  The 
theory  of  predestination  is  founded  on  a  theological  hypothesis; 
that  of  free  will  on  a  metaphysical  hypothesis.  The  advocates 
of  the  first  proceed  on  a  supposition  for  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  they  have  as  yet  brought  forward  no  good  evidence.  They 
require  us  to  believe  that  the  Author  of  Creation,  whose  benefi- 
cence they  at  the  same  time  willingly  allow,  has,  notwithstand- 
ing His  supreme  goodness,  made  an  arbitrary  distinction  between 
the  elect  and  the  non-elect;  that  He  has  fix)m  all  eternity 
doomed  to  perdition  millions  of  creatures  yet  imbom,  and  whom 
His  act  alone  can  call  into  existence :  and  that  He  has  done 
this,  not  in  virtue  of  any  principle  of  justice,  but  by  a  mere 
stretch  of  despotic  power.*  This  doctrine  owes  its  authority 
among  Protestants  to  the  dark  though  powerftil  mind  of  Calvin : 
but  in  the  early  Church  it  was  first  systematically  methodized 
by  AugustiQ,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Mani- 
chaeans.*  At  all  events,  and  putting  aside  its  incompatibility 
with  other  notions  which  are  supposed  to  be  ftrndamental,'"  it 
must,  in  a  scientific  investigation,  be  regarded  as  a  barren  hypoth- 
esis, because,  being  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge,  we 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  either  its  truth  or  its  falsehood. 

The  other  doctrine,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Free  Will,  is  connected  with  Arminianism ;  but  it  in 
reality  rests  on  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  the  supremacy  of 
human  consciousness.  Every  man,  it  is  alleged,  feels  and  knows 
that  he  is  a  free  agent :  nor  can  any  subtleties  of  argument  do 

'  Even  Ambrose,  who  neyer  went  so  far  as  Aogustin,  states  this  principle  in  its 
repulfiiTC  nakedness :  **  Deus  quos  dignat  vocat,  quos  Tult  religiosos  hcltj*  Ntander^ 
vol.  iT.  p.  287.  Calrin  declares  "  tl^t  God,  in  predestinating  from  all  eternity  one 
part  of  mankind  to  everlasting  happiness,  and  another  to  enSess  misery,  was  led  to 
make  this  distinction  by  no  other  motive  than  His  own  good  pleasure  and  free  will.* 
MoMhfim's  Eccles.  Hui,  vol  ii.  p.  103 ;  see  also  p.  100 ;  and  Cmrwitken'$  Hiit,  of  th$ 
Church  of  En^land^  vol.  I  p.  652. 

*  On  the  Manichsan  origin  of  Angnstin^s  opinions,  compare  Potter^  JEfprit  da 
VEgliu,  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Paris,  1821;  Tomlint'a  JUfuitUiofi  of  Calviniam,  1817,  pp. 
671-676 ;  Southey't  Book  of  the  Church,  1824,  vol  I  p.  801,  302 ;  Matter,  ffiet,  du 
Gnoitieisme,  1828,  vol.  L  p.  325.  However,  Beausobre  {SUtoire  de  ManieMe,  vol.  ii 
pp.  83-40)  seems  to  have  proved  a  difference  between  the  election  of  Augostin  and 
that  of  Basilides. 

**  On  the  absurdity  of  "  an  omnipotent  arbitrary  Deity,**  and  on  the  incongruity 
of  such  a  combination  with  ^^«t  jcoX^i^  jcoI  Hkmop,  see  Cuoworth^e  Jntelleet.  8if$t,  voL 
L  pp.  45,  419,  vol  iii.  p.  241,  vol  iv.  p.  160.  See  also  Theodieee  in  Kanfe  Werke, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  141,  142,  and  Metaphytik  der  Sitten,  in  vol.  t.  p.  882,  upon  "  den  gott- 
Bchen  Zweck  in  Ansehung  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts." 
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away  with  our  consciousness  of  possessing  a  free  will.  *  *  Now  the 
existence  of  this  supreme  juriadiction,  which  is  thus  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  reasoning,  involves  two  as- 
sumptions :  of  which  the  first,  though  possihly  true,  has  never 
been  proved;  and  the  other  is  unquestionahly  false.  These  as- 
sumptions are,  tiiat  there  is  an  independent  faculty,  called  con- 
sciousness, and  that  the  dictates  of  that  faculty  are  infallible. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  conscious- 
ness is  a  faculty  ;  and  some  of  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  of 
opinion  that  it  is  merely  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind.'* 
Should  this  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  the  argument  &lls  to  the 
gmund;  since,  even  if  we  admit  that  all  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  when  completely  exercised,  are  equally  accurate,  no  one 
will  make  the  same  claim  for  every  condition  into  which  the  mind 
itself  may  be  casually  thrown.  However,  waiving  this  objection, 
we  may,  in  the  second  place,  reply,  that  even  if  consciousness  is 
a  fiwjulty,  we  have  the  testimwiy  of  all  history  to  prove  its  ex- 
treme fallibility.''    All  the  great  stages  through  which,  in  the 

^  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free,  and  there^s  an  end 
On't."  BostoeWa  Life  of  Johntony  edit.  Croker,  1848,  p.  203.  "La  question: 
Sommes  nous  libres  f  me  paralt  au-dessous  de  la  discussion.  EUe  est  r^solue  par  le 
t^oignage  de  la  conscience  attestant  que  dans  certains  cas  nous  pourrions  fiure  le 
contraire  de  ce  que  nous  fkisons."  Cousin^  Hist,  de  la  PhilosopMe,  I.  S6rie,  rol.  i,  pp. 
190,  191.  "  Die  Freiheit  des  Menschen,  als  moralischen  Wesens,  griindet  sich.  a^ 
das  sittliche  Bewusstseyn.**  Shnnemanriy  Gesch,  der  Philosophies  vol.  v.  p.  161 .  That 
this  is  the  only  ground  for  believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  so  evident,  that  we 
need  not  notice  the  mystical  proof  of  Philo  (Ritter^s  Ancient  Philosophy^  voL  iv.  p. 
447) ;  nor  the  physicid  one  of  the  Baailidian  monads  (Beausobrey  Hist  de  Manichity 
voL  u,  p.  28) ;  still  less  the  argument  of  Bardesanes,  who  thought  to  demonstrate 
freedom  by  the  variety  of  human  customs !  Mattery  Hist  du  Gnostieismey  vol.  i.  p. 
323,  which  should  be  compared  with  JBttrdaeh^s  Physiologie  comme  Science  d'ObservO' 
tiony  vol.  T.  p.  50,  Pans,  1889. 

**  Kr.  James  MiU  (Analysis  of  the  Mindy  vol.  L  pp.  171, 172)  says  that  conscious- 
ness arid  belief  are  the  same,  and  that  great  error  has  arisen  from  calling  "  con* 
sdousaess  a  feeling  distinct  from  all  other  feelings.*'  According  to  Locke  (Essay 
eoneeminff  Hitman  Understanding y  book  ii.  chap,  i.,  Works.  voL  i.  p.  89)  "  conscious* 
ness  Is  the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man^s  own  mind.*'  Brown  (^Philosophy  of 
the  l^ndy  pp.  67,  68^  denies  that  consciousness  is  a  faculty :  and  Sir  W.  HamHton 
com^phiins  of  "Bieid^  degradation  of  consciousness  into  a  special  faculty.''  Notes  to 
Read's  WorkSy  pp.  223,  297,  878.  M.  Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  PhUosophiCy  II.  S^rie,  vol. 
L  r>.  181)  pronounces  consciousness  to  be  "  ph^nom^ne  complexe ;"  and  at  p.  94  "la 
9€liidUion  n4cessaire  de  I'intelligence  c'est  la  conscience ;"  while  a  still  later  writer 
{JhberCs  New  System  of  Philosophyy  vol.  L  p.  25)  declares  that  "we  have  the  con- 
•etousness  of  our  consciousness — this  is  certain."  The  statement  in  Alciphron. 
I^alogue  vii.  (Berkeley's  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  505,  506)  is  equally  unsatisfactory :  and 
viiat  still  fhrther  perplexes  tiie  question  is  the  existence  of  what  is  now  recognised 
•*  "  double  consciousness."     See  on  Uiis  extraordinary  phenomenon  Elliotson^s 

PriehanTs  TreatiH 


to  the  fact  of  lis 

tentimony ;  but  fallible  as  to  the  truth.  That  we  are  conscious  of  certain  pnenome«ia, 
iiia  proof  that  those  phenomena  exist  in  the  mind,  or  are  presented  to  it ;  but  to  say 
that  this  demonstrates  the  truth  of  the  phenomena  is  to  go  a  step  further,  and  not 
oo!ly  offer  a  testimony,  but  also  pass  a  judgment.    The  moment  we  do  this,  we  intro* 
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Erogress  of  civilization,  the  human  race  has  successively  passedj 
ave  been  characterized  by  certain  mental  peculiarities  or  con- 
victions, which  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  religion,  the 
philosophy,  and  the  morals  of  the  age.  Each  of  these  convic- 
tions has  been  to  one  period  a  matter  of  faith,  to  another  a  mat- 
ter for  derison ;"  and  each  of  them  has,  in  its  own  epoch,  been 
as  intimately  bound  up  with  the  minds  of  men,  and  become  as 
much  a  part  of  their  consciousness,  as  is  that  opinion  which  we 
now  term  freedom  of  the  will.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  all 
these  products  of  consciousness  can  be  true,  because  many  of 
them  contradict  each  other.  Unless,  therefore,  in  different  ages 
there  are  different  standards  of  truth,  it  is  clear  that  the  testi- 
mony of  man's  consciousness  is  no  proof  of  an  opinion  being  true; 
for  if  it  were  so,  then  two  propositions  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  might  both  be  equally  accurate.  Besides  this,  another 
view  may  be  dravm  fix>m  the  common  operations  of  ordinary 
life.  Are  we  not  in  certain  cironmstances  conscious  of  the  ex- 
istence of  spectres  and  phantoms  ;  and  yet  is  it  not  generally  ad- 
mitted that  such  beings  have  no  existenee  at  all  ?  Should  it  be 
attempts  to  refute  t&  argument  by  saying  that  such  conscious- 
ness is  apparent  and  not  real,,  then  I  ask.  What  is  it  that  judges 
between  the  consciousness  which  is  genuine  and  that  which  is 
spurious  ?"     If  this  boasted  &culty  deceives  us  in  some  things, 

dttce  the  element  of  fiJlibility :  because  conflcioiiflness  and  judgment  put  together 
cannot  be  always  ri^it,  inasmuch  as  judgment  is  often  wrong. 

The  late  Blanco  White,  a  thinker  of  considerable  subtlety,  says :  **  The  important 
distinction  between  libertoi  a  neeeuiUxU  and  liberUu  a  eoaetume^  is  seldom  attended 
to.  Nothing  whaterer  can  force  my  will :  erery  man  is  more  or  less  conscious  of 
that  fact :  but  at  the  same  time  we  are,  or  may  be,  equally  conscious  that  we  are 
never  decided  without  a  motive."  Ja/b  o/B,  Wiite^  by  Himself,  1846,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
But  how  can  a  man  be  conscious  that  ** nothing  whatever  can  force  his  will?"  This 
is  not  consciousness,  but  judgment :  it  is  a  judgment  of  what  may  be,  not  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  is.  If  there  is  any  meanine  in  the  word  *  consciousness,*  it  must 
refer  solely  to  the  present,  and  can  never  include  future  contingencies  as  to  yhat 
may  be  or  can  be. 

"  As  Herder  says,  "  Was  diese  Nation  ihrem  Gedankenkreise  unent  behrlich  l^alt, 
daran  hat  jene  nie  gedacht  Oder  h&lt  es  gar  fUr  schadlich."  Jdeen  xur  Oetch,  der 
MenBckheity  vol  ii.  p.  180. 

^  PUto  was  struck  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  i^  standard  in  the  hum|n 
mind  whereby  we  may  test  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  spectral  phenomena  and  drean.«. 
And  the  only  conclusion  to  which  this  consummate  thinker  could  arrive  was,  that 
whatever  appears  true  to  the  individual  mind  is  true  for  him :  which,  however,  is  iin 
evasion  of  the  problem,  not  a  solution  of  it  See  the  Thestetus,  where  Plato,  as 
usual,  puts  his  own  speculations  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates.  He  opens  the  questic^n 
at  the  beginning  of  sec.  89  (Platonit  Opera^  vol.  iii.  p.  426,  edit.  Bckker,  London, 
1826),  M^  roipvv  iLwoKiwt^fitv  taov  4K\uvop  abrov,  Acfvcroi  hi  iwwvitv  re  ir/pt  n^ 
v6<rt^Vt  rS)¥  t<  (iXXmv  ical  /ioWaf,  &c.  These  are  the  supposed  sources  of  error ;  IjOnt 
Socrates,  after  discussing  them,  and  entangling  Thentetus  in  a  maze,  sums  up  at  t  be 
end  of  sec.  45,  p.  484,  Axij^t  ipa  4fio\  ii  ifi^  tivOjivn.  See  further  p.  515,  on  t  be 
formation  of  erroneous  judgments;  and  respecting  the  assertions  made  by  many  of 
the  Greeks  that  irmra  ^arrwria  kKifi^%  and  'uaaa  B<j|a  oAi^t,  compare  Oudteortk,  v  dI 
ViL  p.  879,  vol.  iv.  p.  118.    For  physiological  considerations  concerning  the  presi  sr- 
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what  security  have  we  that  it  will  not  deceive  ub  in  others  ?  If 
there  is  no  security,  the  feculty  is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  is 
a  security,  then,  whatever  it  may  he,  its  existence  shows  the 
necessity  for  some  authority  to  which  consciousness  is  suhordinate, 
and  thus  does  away  with  that  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  con- 
sciousness, on  which  the  advocates  of  free  will  are  compelled  to 
construct  the  whole  of  their  theory.  Indeed,  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  existence  of  consciousness  as  an  independent  faculty,  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  fitculty,  if  it  exists,  has  contra^ 
dieted  its  own  suggestions,  are  two  of  the  many  reasons  which 
have  long  since  convinced  me  that  metaphysics  will  never  be  raised 
to  a  science  by  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  individual 
minds;  but  that  its  study  can  only  be  successfully  prosecuted 
by  the  deductive  application  of  laws  which  must  be  discovered 
historically,  that  is  to  say,  which  must  be  evolved  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  whole  of  those  vast  phenomena  which  the  loi^  course 
of  human  aflEsiirs  presents  to  our  view. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  object  of  this  work,  the  believer 
in  the  possibility  of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon  to  hold 
either  the  doctrine  of  predestined  events,  or  that  of  freedom  of 
the  will  ;^'  and  the  only  positions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  in^ 
quiry,  I  shall  expect  him  to  concede  are  the  following :  That  ^ 
when  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in  consequence  of  some 
motive  or  motives;  that  those  motives  are  the  results  of  some 
antecedents;  and  that,  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  aU  the  laws  of  their  move- 
ments, we  could  with  unerring  certainty  predict  the  whole  of 
their  immediate  results.  This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  is 
the  view  which  must  be  held  by  every  man  whose  mind  is  un- 

Tation  of  consciousness  in  dreams  and  in  insanity,  see  JBrousaaUj  Examen  des  Boo 
trines  Medieales^  Yol.  i.  p.  406 ;  his  Ccwtb  de  Phrenoioffie,  p.  49 ;  Esquirol,  Maladies 
MetUaUSy  toL  I  p.  97,  toI.  ii.  p.  790 ;  SimorCs  Pathology ^  p.  204 ;  Solland'a  Medieal 
Notts,  p.  434 ;  Herde,  Anatomie  GeneraU^  vol.  ii.  p.  287  ;  JBurdaehj  Traite  dePhysi' 
doffie,  Tol.  y.  p.  223.  See,  too,  the  passages  in  Tennemann  which  connect  this  (Uffi- 
cult  J  with  the  theory  of  representation  ((hschichte  der  Philoaophie,  vol.  i.  p.  367,  voL 
li.  pp.  119, 159,  vol  iii.  p.  406,  vol.  iv.  p.  418J ;  and  the  attempt  of  Berkeley  (  TTorArs, 
ToL  L  pp.  98,  101,  176)  to  turn  it  into  a  defence  of  his  own  system,  on  the  ground 
that  our  belief  respecting  the  external  world  may  be  as  false  when  we  are  awake  as 
when  we  dream.  The  solution  offered  by  the  Stoics  is  merely  a  verbal  and  unproved 
dfetinction :  dxo^^/xi  8e  <p<unaffia  koI  tpdyraa-fiar  <pdvra(rfia  fihy  ydp  iart  i6Kr}<ns  iiayoias 
ots  yiytreu  Kork  robs  fhrvovs*  <pcarra<ria  94  iari  r{rtrwtTii  iv  ^^y  rovriartv  iiXXolvatSt  &s 
6  Xpvatmros  4y  tJ  Btw^^xdrri  irtpl  ^vx^js  ixf>(<rTarcu,  JHoff,  Jbaert,  de  Vttia  PhUos,  lib. 
▼ii.  scgm.  60,  voL  i.  p.  896. 

^  Meaning  by  free  will,  a  cause  of  action  residing  in  the  mind,  and  exerting  itself 
independently  of  motives.  If  any  one  says  that  we  have  this  power  of  acting  with* 
out  motives,  but  that  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  power  we  are  always  guided  by 
motives  either  conscious  or  unconscious, — ^if  any  one  says  this,  he  asserts  a  barren 
proportion,  which  does  not  interfere  with  my  views,  and  which  may  or  may  not  b« 
true,  but  which  most  assuredly  no  one  has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  proving. 
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biased  by  system,  and  who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the 
/  evidence  actually  before  him."  If,  for  example,  I  am  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  any  person,  I  can  frequently  teU 
how  he  will  act  under  some  given  circumstances.  Should  I  fail 
in  this  prediction,  I  must  ascribe  my  error  not  to  the  arbitrary 
and  capricious  freedom  of  his  will,  nor  to  any  supernatural  pre- 
arrangement,  for  of  neither  of  these  things  have  we  the  slightest 
proof,  but  I  must  be  content  to  suppose  either  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  as  to  some  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  or  else  that  I  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  ordinary 
operations  of  his  mind.  If,  however,  I  were  capable  of  correct 
reasoning,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  I  had  a  complete  knowledge 
both  of  las  disposition  and  of  all  the  events  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, I  should  be  able  to  foresee  the  line  of  conduct  which, 
in  consequence  of  those  events,  he  would  adopt.  ^* 

Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will,  and  the 
theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,'*  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by 
th^ir  antecedents,  must  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is 

"  That  iSf  according  to  the  phenomenal  evidence  presented  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  estimated  by  the  ordinary  logic  with  which  the  understanding  is  conyersant. 
But  Kant  has  made  a  most  remarkable  attempt  to  ayoid  the  practical  consequences 
of  this,  by  asserting  that  freedom,  being  an  idea  produced  by  the  reason,  must  be 
referred  to  transcendental  laws  of  the  reason ;  that  Is,  to  laws  which  are  removed 
from  the  domain  of  experience,  and  cannot  be  yerified  by  observation.  In  regard, 
however,  to  the  scientific  conceptions  of  the  understanding  (as  distinguished  from  the 
Reason)  he  ftilly  admits  the  existence  of  a  Necessity  destructive  of  Liberty.  In  Note 
A,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  I  shall  put  together  the  most  important  passages  in 
which  Kant  unfolds  this  view. 

"  This  is,  of  course,  an  hypothetical  case,  merely  given  as  an  illustration.  We 
I  never  can  know  the  whole  of  any  man^s  antecedents,  or  even  the  whole  of  our  own ; 
/  but  it  is  certain  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  anteoe- 
j     dent,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  predict  the  consequent. 

"  The  doctrine  of  providential  interference  is  bound  up  with  that  of  predestina- 
tion, because  the  Deity,  foreseeing  all  things,  must  have  foreseen  His  own  intention 
to  interfere.  To  deny  this  foresight,  is  to  limit  the  omniscience  of  God.  Those, 
therefore,  who  hold  that,  in  particular  cases,  a  special  providence  interrupts  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events,  oiust  also  hold  that  in  each  case  the  interruption  had  been 
predestined ;  otherwise  they  impeach  one  of  the  Divine  attributes.  For,  as  Thomas 
Aquinas  puts  it  {NtandBi^i  History  qf  the  Church,  vol.  viii.  p.  176),  "  knowledge,  as 
knowledge,  does  not  imply,  indeed,  causdity ;  but  in  so  &r  as  it  is  a  knowledge  be- 
longing to  the  artist  who  forms,  it  stands  in  the  relation  of  causality  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  his  art." 

The  same  argument  is  stated  by  Alciphron,  though  not  quite  so  conclurively ; 
Dialogue,  vii.  sec.  20  in  JBerhelei/'s  Workt,  vol  i.  p.  615 :  and  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  Omniscience  having  new  knowledge  or  an  afterthought,  see  BUchcock*8  Religum 
of  Otology,  1861,  pp.  267,  828  ;  an  ingenious  work,  but  one  which  leaves  all  the 
real  difficulties  untouched.  Compare  Bitter'a  Hut,  of  Ancient  PhUos.  voL  iv.  pp. 
826,  827,  with  Tennemann,  Gesch,  der  Philoe,  vol.  vi.  pp.  161.  842-346,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
81-94,  vol.  xi.  p.  178 ;  and  in  particular,  the  question  raised  (vol.  viii.  p.  242)  "  Ob 
das  Vorherwissen  Gottes  die  Ursache  der  kiinftigen  Dinge  sey,  oder  nicht."  It  was 
to  meet  all  this,  that  some  asserted  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  others  the  existence 
of  two  original  principles,  one  good  and  one  evil.  Beaueobre,  HUtoire  de  Memiehie, 
ToL  iL  pp.  146,  146,  262,  886. 
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to  Bay,  mnst,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstanceB,  always 
issue  in  precisely  the  same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are 
either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  varia- 
tions in  the  results — ^in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of  which  his- 
tory is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  liuman  race,  their  progress 
or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their  misery — ^must  be  the  fruit 
of  a  double  action;  an  action  of  external  phenomena  upon  the 
mind,  and  another  action  of  the  mind  upon  the  phenomena. 

These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  a  philosophic  history 
can  alone  be  constructed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  the  human 
mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own  existence,  and,  when  uncon- 
trolled by  external  agents,  developing  itself  according  to  the 
conditions  of  its  oi^nization.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise  its  laws;  but  incessantly 
coming  into  contact  with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  pas- 
sions, stimulating  their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving  to  their 
actions  a  direction  which  they  would  not  have  taken  without 
such  disturbance.  Thus  we  have  man  modifying  nature,  and 
nature  modifying  man;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification 
all  events  must  necessarily  spring. 

The  problem  immediately  before  us,  is  to  ascertain  the  meth- 
od pf  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modification :  and 
this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  leads  us  into  a  preliminary  inqui- 
ry as  to  which  of  the  two  modifications  is  the  more  important; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  thoughts  and  desires  of  men  are  more 
influenced  by  physical  phenomena,  or  whether  the  physical  phe- 
nomena are  more  influenced  by  them.  For  it  is  evident  that 
whichever  class  is  the  more  active,  should  if  possible  be  studied 
before  the  other;  and  this,  partly  because  its  results  will  be 
more  prominent,  and  therefore  more  easy  to  observe;  and  partly 
because  by  first  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  greater  power  we 
shall  leave  a  smaller  residue  of  unexplained  facts  than  if  we  had 
b^un  by  generalizing  the  laws  of  the  lesser  power.  But  before 
entering  into  this  examination,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state 
some  of  the  most  decisive  ^oofe  we  now  possess  of  the  regularity 
with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other.  By  this 
means  the  preceding  views  will  be  considerably  strengthened; 
and  we  shal^  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  see  what  those  re- 
sources are  which  have  been  already  employed  in  elucidating 
this  great  subject 

That  the  results  actually  effected  are  extremely  valuable,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  wide  surfece  which  the  generalizations 
cover,  but  also  from  the  extraordinary  precautions  with  which 
they  have  been  made.  For  while  most  moral  inquiries  have  de- 
pended on  some  theological  or  metaphysical  hypothesis,  the  in- 
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vestigations  to  wluch  I  allude  are  exclusively  inductive  ;  tliey 
are  based  on  collections  of  almost  innumerable  facts,  extending 
over  many  countries,  thrown  into  the  clearest  of  all  forms,  the 
form  of  arithmetical  tables  ;  and  finally,  they  have  been  put  to- 
gether by  men  who,  being  for  the  most  part  mere  government 
officials,'^  had  no  particular  theory  to  maintaiQ,  and  no  interest 
in  distorting  the  truth  of  the  reports  they  were  directed  to 
make. 

The  most  comprehensive  inferences  respecting  the  actions  of 
men,  which  are  admitted  by  all  parties  as  incontestable  truths, 
are  derived  from  this  or  from  analogous  sources;  they  rest  on  statis- 
tical evidence,  and  are  expressed  in  mathematical  language.  And 
whoever  is  aware  of  how  much  has  been  discovered  by  this  single 
method,  must  not  only  recognise  the  uniformity  with  which 
mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other,  but  must,  I  think,  feel 
sanguine  that  still  more  important  discoveries  wiU  be  made,  so 
soon  as  there  are  brought  into  play  those  other  powerful  re- 
sources which  even  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  abun- 
dantly supply.  Without,  however,  anticipating  future  inquiries, 
we  are,  for  the  moment,  only  concerned  with  those  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  uniformity  in  human  afiGedrs  which  statisticians 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  forward. 

The  actions  of  men  are  by  an  easy  and  obvious  division  sepa- 
rated into  two  classes,  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious ;  and  as  these 
classes  are  correlative,  and  when  put  together  compose  the  total 
of  our  moral  conduct,  it  follows  that  whatever  increases  the  one, 
will  in  a  relative  point  of  view  diminish  the  other ;  so  that  if  we 
can  in  any  period  detect  a  uniformity  and  a  method  in  the  vices 
of  a  people,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  regularity  in  their 
virtues  ;  or  if  we  could  prove  a  regularity  in  their  virtues,  we 
should  necessarily  infer  an  equal  regularity  in  their  vices  ;  the 
two  sets  of  actions  being,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  division, 
merely  supplementary  to  each  other.**  Or,  to  express  this  pro- 
position in  another  way,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  bad  actions  of  men  vary  in  obedience  to  the 

*  Dufau^  TraiUde  Statistiquey  pp.  76,  148. 

**  Some  moralists  have  also  established  a  third  class  of  actions,  which  thej  call 
indifferent,  as  belonging  neither  to  virtue  nor  to  vice ;  and  hence  there  arose  the  fa- 
mous  doctrine  of  probabilitj,  set  up  by  several  eminent  Romish  casuists,  and  hotly 
attacked  by  Pascal.  But  this,  if  we  put  aside  its  worst  feature,  namely  its  practical 
bearings,  is  merely  a  question  of  definition ;  inasmuch  as  every  indifferent  act  must 
lean  on  the  side  either  of  evil  or  of  good,  and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  cat- 
egory to  which  it  inclines ;  and  certainly  every  increase  of  vice  diminishes  virtue 
relatively,  though  not  always  absolutely.  Among  the  Greek  philosophers  there  was 
a  schism  on  this  point:  'Ap^trirci  8^  abroTs  (i.  e.  Stoics)  yLtfi^v  fi4<roy  that  itp^s  koL 
icatclas'  r&y  TtpiwanjriK&y  fjLtra^b  iptrijj  kuI  Kcueias  thcu  \ty6vrwv  r^¥  wpoKoriip, 
Diog.  Latrt.  de  Vitit  PhUoBophorwn^  lib.  vii.  segm.  127,  vol.  i  p.  445. 
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changes  in  the  snironnding  society^  we  shall  be  obliged  to  infer 
tiiat  their  good  actions^  which  are,  as  it  were^  the  residue  of  their 
bad  ones^  vary  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  we  shall  be  forced  to 
the  farther  conclusion,  that  such  variations  are  the  result  of  large 
and  general  causes,  which,  working  upon  the  aggregate  of  socie- 
ty, must  produce  certain  consequences,  without  regard  to  the 
volition  of  those  particular  men  of  whom  the  society  is  com- 
posed. 

Such  is  the  r^ulaiity  we  expect  to  find,  if  the  actions  of  men 
are  governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  occur  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  find  no  such  regularity,  we 
may  believe  that  their  actions  depend  on  some  capricious  and 
personal  principle  peculiar  to  each  man,  as  free  will  or  the  like. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  ascer-  ' 
tain  whether  or  not  there  exists  a  regularity  in  the  entire  moral 
conduct  of  a  given  society;  and  tMs  is  precisely  one  of  those 
questions  for  the  decision  of  which  statistics  supply  us  with  ma- 
terials of  immense  value. 

For  the  main  object  of  legislation  being  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent against  the  guilty,  it  naturally  followed  that  European  gov- 
ernments, so  soon  as  they  became  aware  of  the  importance  of 
statistics,  should  begin  to  collect  evidence  respecting  the  crimes 
they  were  expected  to  punish.  This  evidence  has  gone  on  accu- 
mulating, until  it  now  forms  of  itself  a  laige  body  of  literature, 
containing,  with  the  conmientaries  connected  with  it,  an  im- 
mense array  of  &cts,.so  carefully  compiled,  and  so  well  and 
clearly  digested,  that  more  may  be  learned  from  it  respecting  the 
moral  nature  of  Man  than  can  be  gathered  from  all  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  preceding  ages.**  But  as  it  will  be  im- 
possible in  this  Introduction  to  give  any  thing  Uke  a  complete 
statement  of  those  inferences  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  statis- 
tics, we  are  authorized  to  draw,  I  eliall  content  myself  with  ex- 
amining two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  and  pointing  out 
the  connexion  between  them. 

Of  all  ofiences,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  the  crime  of 
murder  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular.    For  when  we 

"  I  say  this  advisedly :  and  whoever  has  examined  these  subjects  must  be  aware 
of  the  way  in  which  writers  on  morals  repeat  the  commonplace  and  hackneyed  no- 
tion of  their  predecessors ;  so  that  a  man,  after  reading  every  thing  that  has  been 
written  on  moral  conduct  and  moral  philosophy,  will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  when  his  studies  first  began.  The  most  accurate  investigators  of  the 
human  mind  have  hitherto  been  the  poets,  particularly  Homer  and  Shakspeare ;  but 
these  extraordinary  observers  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  concrete  phe- 
nomena of  life ;  and  if  they  analyzed,  as  they  probably  did,  they  have  concealed 
the  steps  of  the  process,  so  that  now  we  can  only  verify  their  conclusions  empiri- 
cally. The  great  advance  made  by  the  statisticians  consists  in  applying  to  these  in- 
quiries the  doctrine  of  averages,  which  no  one  thought  of  doing  before  the  eighteenth 
tteotorj. 

VOL.  !•— 2 
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eoneidor  that  this^  though  generally  the  crowning  act  of  a  long' 
career  of  vice,  is  often  the  immediate  result  of  wl^t  seems  a  sud^ 
den  impulse ;  that  when  premeditated,  its  committal,  even  with 
the  lea,8t  chance  of  in^)unit7,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  for  which  the  criminal  will  frequently  wait ; 
that  he  has  thus  to  bide  his  time,  and  look  for  opportunities  he 
cannot  control ;  that  when  the  time  has  come,  his  heart  may  &il 
him ;  that  the  question  whether  or  not  he  shall  commit  the 
crime  may  depend  on  a  balance  of  conflicting  motives,  such  as 
fear  of  the  law,  a  dread  of  the  penalties  held  out  by  religion,  the 
prickings  of  his  own  conscience,  the  apprehensions  of  future  re- 
morse, the  love  of  gain,  jeabusy,  revenge,  desperation  ; — when 
we  put  all  these  things  together,  there  arises  such  a  complioa* 
tion  of  causes,  that  we  might  reasonably  despair  of  detecting  any 
order  or  method  in  the  result  of  those  subtle  and  shifting  agen- 
cies by  which  murder  is  either  caused  or  prevented.  But  now, 
how  stands  the  &ct  ?  The  fact  is,  that  murder  is  committed 
with  as  much  regularity,  and  bears  as  uniform  a  relation  to  cer- 
tain known  circumstances,  as  do  the  movements  of  the  tides, 
and  the  rotations  of  the  seasons.  M.  Quetelet,  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  collecting  uid  methodizing  the  statistics  of  different 
countries,  states,  as  the  result  of  his  laborious  researches,  that 
"  in  every  thing  which  concerns  crime,  the  same  numbers  re-oc- 
cur with  a  constancy  which  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  that  this 
is  the  case  even  with  those  crimes  which  seem  quite  independent 
of  human  foresight,  such,  for  instance,  as  murders,  which  are 
generally  committed  after  quarrels  arising  from  circumstances 
apparently  casuaL  Nevertheless,  we  know  from  experience  that 
every  year  there  not  only  take  place  nearly  the  same  number  of 
murders,  but  that  even  the  instruments  by  which  they  are  com- 
mitted are  employed  in  the  same  proportion/'"'  This  was  the 
language  used  in  1835  by  confessedly  the  first  statistician  in 
Europe,  and  every  subsequent  investigation  has  confirmed  its 
accuracy.  For  later  inquiries  have  ascertained  the  extraordi- 
nary &ct,  that  the  uniform  reproduction  of  crime  is  more  clearly 
marked,  and  more  capable  of  being  predicted,  than  are  the  phys- 
ical laws  connected  with  the  disease  and  destruction  of  our 

**  *<  Dans  tout  ce  qni  se  rapporte  aux  crimes,  les  mdmes  nombres  ee  reprodoisent 
arec  nne  Constance  telle,  qu'U  serait  impossible  de  la  m^connattre,  mdme  poor  ceuz 
des  crimes  qui  sembleraient  devoir  ^happer  le  plus  &  toate  provision  humaine,  tela 
qae  les  meurtres,  pnisqulls  se  commettent,  en  g^n^ral,  li  la  suite  de  rixes  qui  nais* 
sent  sans  motife,  et  dims  les  circonstances,  en  apparence,  les  plus  fortuites.  Cepen- 
dani  I'exp^rience  prouve  qua  non-seulement  les  meurtres  sont  annuellement  t  pea 
pr^  en  mdme  nombre,  mais  encore  que  les  instrumens  qui  senrent  &  les  commettre 
0ont  employ^  dans  les  mdmes  proportions.^  Quetelet  $ur  VHomme^  PariSi  ISSt^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  7  ;  see  also  roL  iL  pp.  164,  247. 
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bodies.  Thus,  for  indtaiice,  the  number  of  persons  a;ccused  trf 
crime  in  France  between  1826  and  1844  was,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence, about  equal  to  the  male  deaths  which  took  place  in 
Paris  during  the  same  period,  the  difference  being  that  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  amount  of  crime  were  actually  smaller  than  the 
fluctuations  in  the  mortality ;  while  a  similar  regularity  was  ob- 
served in  each  separate  offence,  all  of  which  obeyed  the  same  law 
of  uniform  and  periodical  repetition.** 

This,  indeed,  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  believe  that 
human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  indivicU 
ual  than  on  the  general  state  of  society.  But  another  circum- 
stance remains  behind  still  more  striking.  Among  public  and 
registered  crimes,  there  is  none  which  seems  so  completely  de- 
pendent on  the  individual  as  suicide.  Attempts  to  murder  or  to 
rob  may  be,  and  constantly  are,  successfully  resisted  ;  baffled 
sometimes  by  the  party  attacked,  sometimes  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  But  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide  is  much  less  liable^ 
to  interruption.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  kill  himself,  is 
not  prevented  at  the  last  moment  by  the  stru^les  of  an  enemy ; 
and  as  he  can  easily  guard  against  the  interference  of  the  civil 
power,**  his  act  becomes  as  it  were  isolated  ;  it  is  cut  off  from 
foreign  disturbances,  and  seems  more  clearly  the  product  of  his 
own  volition  than  any  other  offence  could  possibly  be.    We  may 

•*  "Thus,  in  twenty  years*  observations,  the  number  of  persons  accused  of  vari- 
ous crimes  in  France,  and  registered  under  their  respective  ages,  scarcely  varies  at 
tny  age  from  year  to  year,  comparing  the  proportion  per  cent,  under  each  age  with 
the  totals.  The  number  of  persons  accused  in  all  France,  in  the  years  1826  to  1844, 
was  about  equal  to  the  deaths  of  males  registered  in  Paris ;  but  singularly  enough^ 
the  former  results  are  more  regular  than  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  accidental 
causes  which  might  affect  them ; — ^notwithstanding  even  a  revolution  in  Paris,  which 
convulsed  society  and  brought  In  a  new  dynasty."  Brown  on  the  Uniform  Action 
of  the  Human  WtUy  in  The  Assurance  Magazine,  no.  viii.  July,  1862,  pp.  34d,  850. 
That  the  variations  in  crime  are  less  than  those  of  mortality,  is  also  noticed  in  Sta- 
tittique  MorcUe^  pp.  18,  84,  in  Mhnoirea  de  PAeademie  deBelgique^  vol.  xxi.  Bruzelles, 
1848,  4to. 

^  The  foUy  of  lawgivers  thinking  that  by  their  enactments  they  can  diminish 
suicide,  is  exposed  by  M.  G.  Comte  in  his  Traits  de  Legislation^  vol.  i.  p.  486.  See 
aho  some  good  remarks  by  Jefferson,  in  his  observations  on  Criminal  Law,  in  Ap- 
pendix to  Jef^ersofCs  Memoirs,  hy  Randolph^  voL  i.  pp.  126,  127.  Heber  (Journey 
through  In<ua,  vol.  i.  pp.  889,  890)  found  that  the  English  Government  had  vainly 
attempted  to  check  the  suicides  frequently  committed  at  Benares  by  drowning ; 
and  in  our  country  the  interference  of  legislators  is  met  by  the  peijury  of  jurors, 
nnce,  as  Bentham  says,  English  Juries  do  not  hesitate  to  violate  their  oaths  by  de- 
claring the  suicide  to  be  non  compos.  Principles  of  Penal  Law^  in  Bentham^s 
Works,  edit.  Bo  wring,  1848,  vol.  i.  pp.  479,  480.  In  regard  to  the  determination  of 
the  individual,  and  the  impossibility  of  baffling  his  intention,  there  are  cases  re- 
corded of  persons  who,  being  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  destruction,  put 
an  end  to  Ufe  by  holding  their  breath ;  while  others  effected  their  purpose  by  turn* 
lug  back  their  tongue  so  as  to  exclude  air  from  the  larynx.  Elliotwn^s  Euman 
PkynoUigyy  pp.  491,  492. 
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also  add  that^  unlike  crimes  in  general^  it  is  rarely  caused  by  the 
instigation  of  confederates  ;  so  that  men^  not  being  goaded  into 
it  by  tbeir  companions,  are  uninfluenced  by  one  great  class  of 
external  associations  whicb  might  hamper  what  is  termed  the 
freedom  of  their  wilL  It  may,  therefore,  very  naturally  be 
thought  impracticable  to  refer  suicide  to  general  principles,  or  to 
detect  any  thing  like  regularity  in  an  offence  whiqh  is  so  eccentric, 
so  solitary,  so  impossible  to  control  by  legislation,  and  which  the 
most  vigilant  police  can  do  nothing  to  diminish.  There  is  also  an- 
other obstacle  that  impedes  our  view ;  this  is,  that  even  the  best 
evidence  respecting  suicide  must  always  be  very  imperfect.  In 
cases  of  drowning,  for  example,  deaths  are  liable  to  be  returned 
as  suicides  which  are  accidental ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
are  called  accidental  which  are  voluntary.  *•  Thus  it  is,  that  self- 
murder  seems  to  be  not  only  capricious  and  uncontrollable,  but 
also  very  obscure  in  regard  to  proof ;  so  that  on  all  these  grounds 
it  might  be  reasonable  to  despair  of  ever  tracing  it  to  those  gen- 
eral causes  by  which  it  is  produced. 

These  being  the  peculiarities  of  this  singular  crime,  it  is 
surely  an  astonishing  fact,  that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  re- 
specting it  points  to  one  great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the  product  of  the  general 
condition  of  society,  and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries 
into  effect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  preceding  circum- 
stances.*'' In  a  given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons must  put  an  end  to  their  own  hfe.  This  is  the  general 
law  ;  and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the  crime 
depends  of  course  upon  special  laws  ;  which,  however,  in  their 
total  action,  must  obey  the  large  social  law  to  which  they  are 
all  subordinate.  And  the  power  of  the  larger  law  is  so  irresisti- 
ble, that  neither  the  love  of  life  nor  the  fear  of  another  world  can 
avail  any  thing  towards  even  checking  its  operation.  The  causes 
of  this  remarl»ble  regularity  I  shall  hereafter  examine  ;  but  the 

*'  This  also  applies  to  other  cases  besides  those  of  drowzdng.  See  Taylor's  Med- 
ical Jurisprudence^  1846,  pp.  58*7,  597  ;  and  on  the  difficulty  of  always  distinguish- 
ing a  real  suicide  from  an  apparent  one,  see  Esquirol^  Maladies  Mentales,  vol.  L  p.  675. 
From  a  third  to  a  half  of  all  suicides  are  by  drowning.  Compare  Ihifau^  Traiie  de 
Statisiiguey  p.  804;  Winslow's  Anatomy  of  Suicide,  1840.  p.  277 ;  Queteuty  Statia- 
Hque  Moralsy  p.  66.  But  among  these,  many  are  no  douot  involuntary ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  popular  opinion  grossly  exaggerates  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is 
possible  to  remain  under  water.    Brodits  Surgery y  1846,  pp.  89-92. 

*^  Tout  semble  ddpendre  de  causes  d^tcrmin^es.  Ainsi,  nous  trouvons  annuelle* 
ment  ^  peu  pr^  le  m6me  nombre  de  suicides,  non-seulement  en  g^n^ral,  mais  encore 
en  faisant  la  distinction  des  sexes,  celle  des  figes,  ou  mSme  celle  des  instruments  em- 
ploy^ pour  se  d^truire.  Une  ann^  reproduit  si  fiddlement  les  chififres  de  Tann^  qui 
a  pr^ed^,  qu^on  peutpr^Yoir  ce  qui  doit  arriver  dans  Fannte  qui  Ta  suiyre."  Quetelct^ 
Siatistique  Morale^  1848,  p.  85 ;  see  also  p.  40. 
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existence  of  the  r^nlarity  is  familiar  to  whoever  is  conYersant 
with  moral  statistics.  In  the  different  countries  for  which  we 
have  returns,  we  find  year  by  year  the  same  proportion  of  persons 
putting  an  end  to  their  own  existence  ;  so  that,  affcer  making  al- 
lowance for  the  impossibility  of  collecting  complete  evidence,  we 
are  able  to  predict,  within  a  very  small  limit  of  error,  the  num- 
ber of  voluntary  deaths  for  each  ensuing  period  ;  supposing,  of 
course,  that  the  social  circumstances  do  not  undergo  any  marked 
change.  Even  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  in- 
cidental to  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the  world, 
we  find  a  regularity  greater  than  could  be  expected  by  the  most 
sanguine  believer  in  social  laws ;  since  political  excitement,  mer- 
cantile excitement,  and  the  misery  produced  by  the  deamess  of 
food,  are  all  causes  of  suicide,  and  are  all  constantly  varying.*^ 
Nevertheless,  in  this  vast  metropolis,  about  240  persons  every 
year  make  away  with  themselves ;  the  annual  suicides  oscillat- 
ing, firom  the  pressure  of  temporary  causes,  between  266,  the 
highest,  and  213,  the  lowest  In  1846,  which  was  the  great 
year  of  excitement  caused  by  the  railway  panic,  the  suicides  in 
London  were  266 ;  in  1847  began  a  slight  improvement,  and 
they  fell  to  256  ;  in  1848  they  were  247  ;  in  1849  they  were 
213  ;  and  in  1850  they  were  229.«* 

Such  is  some,  and  only  some,  of  the  evidence  we  now 
possess  respecting  the  regularity  with  which,  in  the  same  states 
of  society,  the  same  crimes  are  necessarily  reproduced.  To  ap- 
preciate tiie  full  force  of  this  evidence,  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  an  arbitrary  selection  of  particular  facts,  but  that  it  is 
generalized  from  an  exhaustive  statement  of  criminal  statistics, 
consisting  of  many  millions  of  observations,  extending  over  coun- 
tries in  different  grades  of  civilization,  with  different  laws,  differ- 
ent opinions,  different  morals,  different  habits.  If  we  add  to 
this,  that  these  statistics  have  been  collected  by  persons  specially 
employed  for  that  purpose,  with  every  means  of  arriving  at  the 
truth,  and  with  no  interest  to  deceive,  it  surely  must  be  admit- 
ted that  tiie  existence  of  crime,  according  to  a  fixed  and  uniform 

^  On  the  caofies  of  suicides,  see  BwrdaeKn  TraiU  de  Phy^idoaie^  toL  t.  pp.  476- 
47S  ;  and  Farrt/'s  Climaie  and  U$  Endemic  Tn/ttenceSy  p.  829.  The  latest  researches 
of  M.  Casper  confirm  the  statement  of  earlier  statisticians,  that  suicide  is  more  fre- 
quent among  Protestants  than  among  Catholics.  Ctutper^  Denkw&rdi^keiten  gur 
wmUcifUsehen  StoHtHky  Berlin,  1846,  p.  189. 

**  See  the  tables  in  27^  Auurance  Maganne^  no.  iv.  p.  809,  no.  r.  p.  84,  no.  viiL 
p.  850.  These  are  the  only  complete  consecutive  returns  of  London  suicides  yet 
published ;  those  issued  by  the  police  being  imperfect,    Asntrance  Mcufonne,  no.  t. 

f.  58.    From  inquiries  made  for  me  at  the  General  Re^ster  Office,  in  January,  1856, 
learnt  that  there  was  an  intention  of  completing  the  yearly  returns,  but  I  do  not 
know  if  this  has  since  been  done. 
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scheme^  is  a  faet  more  clearly  attested  tlian  any  other  in  the 
moral  history  of  man.  We  have  here  parallel  chains  of  evidence 
formed  with  extreme  care,  under  the  most  different  circum- 
stances, and  all  pointing  in  the  same  direction ;  all  of  them 
forcing  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  offences  of  men  are  the  re- 
sult not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the  individual  offender  as  of  the 
state  of  society  into  which  that  individual  is  thrown.'®  This  is 
an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible  proofs  accessible  to  all 
the  world  ;  and  as  such  cannot  be  overturned,  or  even  impeach- 
ed, by  any  of  those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphysicians  and 
theologians  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past  events. 

Those  reeiders  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
in  the  jdiysical  woild  the  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature  are 
constantly  disturbed,  will  expect  to  find  in  the  moral  world  dis- 
turbances equally  active.  Such  aberrations  proceed,  in  both  in- 
stances, from  minor  laws,  which  at  particuLEir  points  meet  the 
latger  laws,  and  thus  alter  their  normal  action.  Of  this,  the  science 
of  mechanics  affords  a  good  example  in  the  instance  of  that  beauti- 
ful theory  called  the  parallelogram  of  forces ;  according  to  which 
the  forces  are  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion  as  is  the  di- 
agonal of  their  respective  parallelograms."  This  is  a  law  preg- 
nant with  great  results ;  it  is  connected  with  those  important 
mechanical  resources,  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces ; 
and  no  one  acquainted  with  tiie  evidence  on  which  it  stands, 
ever  thought  of  questioning  its  truth.  But  the  moment  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it  for  practical  purposes,  we  find  that  in  its  ac- 
tion it  is  warped  by  other  laws,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
friction  of  air,  and  the  different  density  of  the  bodies  on  which 
we  operate,  arising  from  their  chemical  composition,  or,  as  some 
suppose,  from  their  atomic  arrangement.  Perturbations  being 
thus  let  in,  the  pure  and  simple,  action  of  the  mechanical  law 
disappears.  Still,  and  although  the  results  of  the  law  are  inces- 
santly disturbed,  the  law  itself  r^nains  intact.'*  Just  in  the 
same  way,  the  great  social  law,  that  the  moral  actions  of  men 
are  the  pioduct  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their  antecedents,  is 

"*  L'e]q>^rieiice  d^ontre  e&  effet,  areo  tonte  F^videneo  possible,  oette  opinion, 
qui  pourra  sembler  paradoxale  au  premier  abord,  que  <^est  ta  socUtS  qw  prepare  U 
erwie^  et  que  U  eaupabU  n^eU  que  rinetrument  qui  Vexhute^  Quetelet  eur  VHommt^ 
yoL  ii.  p.  825. 

*'  The  diagonal  always  giving  ttie  resultant  when  each  side  represents  a  force ; 
and  If  we  look  on  the  resultant  as  a  compound  force,  a  comparison  of  diagonals  be- 
comes a  comparison  of  compounds. 

"  A  law  of  nature  being  merely  a  generalization  of  relations,  and  having  no  ex- 
istence except  in  the  mind,  is  essentially  intangible  ;  and  therefore,  however  small 
the  law  may  be,  it  can  never  adnut  of  exceptions,  though  its  operation  may  admit  of 
innumerable  exceptions.    Hence,  as  Dugald  Stewart  {PhUoeophy  of  the  Mifid,  vol.  IL 
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itself  liaUe  to  disturbances  which  trouble  its  operaiaon  without 
affecting  its  trutL  And  this  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  those 
slight  vaiifttions  which  we  find  from  year  to  year  in  the  total 
amonfit  of  crime  produced  hy  the  same  country.  Indeed,  look- 
ing at  the  fiict  that  the  moral  world  is  fSetr  more  abundant  in 
joaterials  than  the  physical  world,  the  only  ground  for  astonish- 
ment is,  that  these  variations  should  not  be  greater  ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  that  tiiie  discrepancies  are  so  trifling,  we  may 
hm  some  idea  of  the  prodigious  energy  of  those  vast  social  laws, 
wUoh,  though  constantly  interrupted,  seem  to  triumph  over 
^very  obstacle,  and  which,  when  examined  by  the  aid  of  large 
JUimbers,  scarcely  undeigo  any  sensible  perturbation." 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked  by  this 
imifonnity  of  sequence.  Even  the  number  of  marriages  annu- 
ally contracted,  ia  determined,  not  by  the  temper  and  wishes  of 
^diTiduals,  but  by  large  general  facts,  over  which  individuals 
can  exercise  no  authority.  It  k  now  known  that  marria^s  bear 
a  fixed  and  definite  relation  to  the  price  of  com  ;^*  and  m  Eng- 
land the  experience  of  a  century  has  proved  that,  instead  of 

p.  21  n  rightly  sajs,  we  can  onlj  refer  to  the  kws  of  nature  ^'bj  a  sort  of  figure  or 
metaphor."  This  is  constantlj  lost  sight  of  even  by  authors  of  repute ;  some  of 
'vIkmd  q)eak  of  laws  as  if  thej  were  causes,  and  therefore  liable  to  interruption  by 
larger  causes ;  while  other  writers  pronounce  them  to  be  *^  delegated  agencies"  from 
the  Deity.  Compare  Prouft  JBridgemUer  I^eatise^  pp.  818,  486,  496 ;  Sadler's  Law 
<f  PopuioHori,  vol.  ii.  p.  67  ;  BurJach^s  Physiologies  vol.  i.  p.  160.  Mr.  Paget,  in  his 
able  werlc,  Lectures  on  Pathology^  roL  L  p.  481,  vol  ii.  p.  642,  with  much  greater 
accuracy  calls  such  cases  *'  apparent  exceptions"  to  laws ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
"exceptions  to  the  operations  of  laws."  The  context  clearly  proves  that  Mr.  Paget 
iistiDctly  apprehends  the  difference ;  but  a  sitight  alteration  of  this  kind  would  prevent 
jcoofasion  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers. 

"  Mr.  Rawson,  in  his  Inquxry  inio  the  Statistics  of  Crime  in  JEngland  and  Wales 
(published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society^  vol.  ii  pp.  816-844),  says,  p.  827, 
**No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  certain  constants 
with  regard  to  crime,  than  Uie  fact  which  i^pears  in  the  foUowing  table,  that  the 
greatest  variation  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the  prcyor- 
tion  of  any  chiss  of  criminals  at  the  same  x)eriod  of  life,  has  not  exceeded  a  half  per 
cent.'*  See  also  Itmort  of  British  AssociaHon  far  1889,  Tremsae,  of  Sec,,  p.  118.— 
Indeed  all  writers  who  have  examined  the  evidence  are  forced  to  admit  this  feguUu> 
ity,  however  they  may  wish  to  explain  it.  M.  Dufau  (TraitS  de  Statistigve,  p.  144) 
says,  '*Les  fedts  de  Tm^re  moral  sent,  aussi  bien  que  eeux  de  I'ordre  naturel,  le  pro? 
doit  de  causes  eonstantes  et  r^guUdres,"  &c, ;  and  at  p.  867,  '*  G'est  ainsi  que  le  monde 
moral  se  pr^sente  4  nous,  de  ce  point  de  vue,  comme  offrant,  de  m^e  que  le  monde 
physique,  un  ensemble  continu  d^effets  dus  h.  des  causes  eonstantes  et  r^guli^res, 
don  n  appartlent  surtout  &la  statistique  de  constater  Taction."  See  to  the  same  ef- 
fect Morecnt-Christophe  des  Prisons  en  France,  Paris,  1888,  pp.  58,  189. 

^  "  It  ta  curious  to  observe  how  intimate  a  relation  exists  between  the  price  of 
food  and  the  number  of  marriages."  ....  *^  The  relation  that  subsists  between 
the  price  of  food  and  the  number  of  marriages  is  not  confined  to  our  own  country ; 
ftod  it  is  not  improbable  that,  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  facts,  we  shoi&d 
see  the  like  result  hi  every  civilized  community.  We  possess  the  necessary  returns 
from  France,  and  these  fully  bear  out  the  view  that  has  been  given."  Porief^s  Pro^ 
grees  of  the  Ifation,  vol.  ii  pp.  244,  246,  London,  1888.  , 
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having  any  connexion  with  personal  feelings^  they  are  simply 
regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the* peo- 
ple :^  so  that  this  immense  social  and  religious  institution  is 
not  only  swayed,  but  is  completely  controlled,  by  the  price  of 
food  and  by  the  rate  of  wages.  In  other  cases,  uniformity  has 
been  detected,  though  the  causes  of  the  uniformity  are  still  un- 
known. Thus,  to  give  a  curious  instance,  we  are  now  able  to 
prove  that  the  aberrations  of  memory  are  marked  by  this  gene- 
ral character  of  necessary  and  invariable  order.  The  post-offices 
of  London  and  of  Paris  have  latterly  published  returns  of  the 
number  of  letters  which  the  writers,  through  forgetfiilness,  omit- 
ted to  direct ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  returns  are  year  after  year  copies  of  each  other. 
Year  after  year  the  same  proportion  of  letter-writers  fbrget  this 
simple  act ;  so  that  for  each  successive  period  we  can  actually 
foretell  the  number  of  persons  whose  memory  will  fiul  them  in 
regard  to  this  trifling  and,  as  it  might  appear,  accidental  occur- 
rence.'* 

To  those  who  have  a  steady  conception  of  the  r^ularity  of 
events,  and  have  firmly  seized  the  great  truth  that  the  actions  of 
men,  being  guided  by  their  antecedents,  are  in  reality  never  in- 
consistent, but,  however  capricious  they  may  appear,  only  form 
part  of  one  vast  scheme  of  universal  order,  of  which  we  ui  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  can  barely  see  the  outline, — ^to  those 
who  understand  this,  which  is  at  once  the  key  and  the  basis  of 
history,  the  facts  just  adduced,  so  far  fix)m  being  strange,  will  be 
precisely  what  would  have  been  expected,  and  ought  long  since 
to  have  been  known.  Indeed,  the  progress  of  inquiry  is  be- 
coming so  rapid  and  so  earnest,  that  I  entertain  little  doubt  that 
before  another  century  has  elapsed,  the  chain  of  evidence  will  be 
complete,  and  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  an  historian  who  denies 
the  undeviating  regularity  of  the  moral  world,  as  it  now  is  to 
find  a  philosopher  who  denies  the  regularity  of  the  material 
world. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  preceding  proofe  of  our  actions 
being  regulated  by  law,  have  been  derived  fix>m  statistics  ;  a 
branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its  infancy,*'  has 

*  '*The  marriage  returns  of  1850  and  1851  exhibit  the  excess  which  since  1750 
has  been  invariablj  obseryed  when  the  substantial  earnings  of  the  people  are  above 
the  average.**    J<ntmal  of  StatUtieal  Society,  toL  xt.  p.  186. 

**  See  SomervUW's  Phyaieal  Oeoffraphy,  vol.  ii.  pp.  409-411,  which,  says  this  able 
writer,  proves  that  *<  forgetfulness  as  well  as  free  will  is  under  constant  laws."  But 
this  is  using  the  word  firee  will  in  a  sense  different  from  that  commonly  employed. 

"  Achenwall,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  usually  considered  to 
be  the  first  systematic  writer  on  statistics,  and  is  said  to  have  riven  them  their  pre- 
•ent  name.    See  Xtftow,  MUhodt  of  Observation  and  HeoMontng  in  Politice^  1852, 
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already  thrown  more  light  on  the  study  of  human  nature  than 
all  the  sciences  put  together.  But  although  the  statisticians 
have  been  the  firet  to  investigate  this  great  subject  by  treating 
it  according  to  those  methods  of  reasoning  which  in  other  fields 
have  been  found  successftd  ;  and  although  they  have,  by  the  ap- 
I^ication  of  numbers,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  very  powerful 
engine  for  eliciting  truth, — ^we  must  not,  on  that  accoimt,  sup- 
pose that  there  are  no  other  resources  remaining  by  which  it 
may  likewise  be  cultivated  ;  nor  should  we  infer  that  because  the 
phjrsical  sciences  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  history,  they  are 
th^fefbre  inapplicable  to  it.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  in- 
cessant contact  between  man  and  the  external  world,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  must  be  an  intimate  connexion  between  human 
actions  and  physical  laws ;  so  that  if  physical  science  has  not 
hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  upon  history,  the  reason  is,  either 
that  historians  have  not  perceived  the  connexion,  or  else  that, 
having  perceived  it,  they  have  been  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
by  which  its  workings  can  be  traced.  Hence  there  has  arisen 
an  unnatural  separation  of  the  two  great  departments  of  inquiry, 
the  study  of  the  internal,  and  that  of  the  external :  and  although, 
in  the  present  state  of  European  literature,  there  are  some  un- 
mistakable symptoms  of  a  desire  to  break  down  this  artificial 
barrier,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
actually  accomplished  towards  effecting  so  great  an  end.  The 
moraliets,  the  theologians,  and  the  metaphysicians,  continue  to 
prosecute  their  studies  without  much  respect  for  what  they  deem 
the  inferior  labors  of  scientific  men ;  whose  inquiries,  indeed, 
they  frequently  attack,  as  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  as  inspiring  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  human  understanding.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cultivators 
of  physical  science,  conscious  that  they  are  an  advancing  body, 
are  naturally  proud  of  their  own  success  ;  and,  contrasting  their 
discoveries  with  the  more  stationary  position  of  their  opponents, 

ToL  I  p.  72;  BuMraphie  UmverteUe^  toL  L  p.  140 ;  Dufati,  TraiU  deBtatuHmu^  pp. 
9, 10.  Even  so  late  as  1800,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  wrote  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  *'  I 
must  think  the  kingdom  is  highly  indebted  to  jou  for  bringing  forward  a  species  of 
knowledge  (statistics)  wholly  new  in  this  country,  though  not  new  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.''  Sinclair's  Corretpondenee^  vol.  i.  p.  280  Eclair,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
dustry, was  a  man  of  slender  powers,  and  did  not  at  all  understand  the  real  impor- 
tance of  statistics,  of  which,  indeed,  he  took  a  mere  practical  view.  Snce  then  sta- 
tistics have  been  ^plied  extensively  to  medicine ;  and  still  more  recently,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  pUlology  and  to  jurisprudence.  Compare  JBouilktud,  PhUosophie 
MedieaU,  pp.  96,  186 ;  JUnauard,  Hut,  de  la  Midieiney  voL  ii.  pp.  474,  476 ;  JSs- 
qwrol,  Maladie*  Mentales,  voL  ii.  pp.  666-667  ;  BMuuTs  Medical  Notes,  pp.  6,  472. 
VopeTs  Pathological  Anaionw,  pp.  16-17  ;  SimoiCs  Fatholoayy  p.  180 :  Phillips  on 
Scrofula,  pp.  70,  118,  Ac. ;  Prichard's  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  voL  iv.  p.  414; 
£scAbaeh^  JStude  du  Droit,  pp.  892-894. 
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are  led  to  despise  pursuits  the  barrenness  of  which  has  now  be* 
come  notorious. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  historian  to  mediate  between  these 
two  parties,  and  reconcile  their  hostile  pretensions  by  showing 
the  point  at  which  their  respective  studies  ought  to  coalesce. 
To  settle  the  terms  of  this  coalition,  will  be  to  &c  the  basis  of  all 
history.  For  since  history  deals  with  the  actions  of  men,  and 
since  their  actions  are  merely  the  product  of  a  coUision  between 
internal  and  external  phenomena,  it  becomes  necessary  to  exam- 
ine the  relative  importance  of  those  phenomena ;  to  inquire  into 
the  extent  to  which  their  laws  are  known  ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
resources  for  jfuture  discovery  possessed  by  these  two  great 
classes,  the  students  of  the  mind  and  the  students  of  nature. 
This  task  I  shall  endeavor  to  accomplish  in  the  next  two  chap- 
ters ;  and  if  I  do  so  with  any  thing  approaching  to  success,  the 
present  work  will  at  least  have  the  merit  of  contributing  some- 
thing towards  filling  up  that  wide  and  dreary  chasm,  which,  to 
the  hindrance  of  our  knowledge,  separates  subjects  that  are  inti- 
mately related,  and  should  never  be  disunited. 


NoTi  A. 

"  Per  Begriflf  der  Freiheit  ut  ein  reiner  Yernuiiftbegriflr,  der  eben  dtrom  fur  di« 
theoretische  Fhiloaophie  transcendent,  d.  i.  ein  solcber  ist,  dem  kein  angemessenes 
Beisplel  in  kgend  einer  moglichen  Erfahrung  eegeben  werden  kann,  welcher  also 
keinen  Gegenstand  einer  uns  moglichen  theoretischen  Srkenntniss  ausmaefat,  und 
echlechterdings  nicht  fur  ein  constitutiyes,  sondem  ledieUch  als  reguIatiTOs,  and 
zwar  nur  bios  negatiTes  Princip  der  speculativen  Yernunlt  gelten  ka^^.im  practi- 
schen  Grebraachfi  der  selben  aber  seine  Kealitat  durch  praktisohe  Gnmds&tze  beweist, 
die,  als  Gesetze,  eine  GansalitOt  der  reinen  Yernunft,  unabhingig  Ton  aUen  empiri- 
schen  Bedingungen  (dem  Sinnlicben  iiberbaupt)  die  Willkiihr  zu  bestimmen,  und 
einen  reinen  Willen  in  una  beweisen,  in  welchem  die  sittlichen  Begriffe  und  Gesetze 
ihren  Ursprung  haben.**  Metaphynk  der  Bitten^  in  KaiiC^  Werke^  yoL  t.  pp.  20,  21. 
"  Wiirden  die  Gegenst&nde  der  Sinnenwelt  f^  Dinge  an  fich  selbist  genommen,  und 
die  oben  angefuhrten  Katorgesetze  fur  Gesetze  der  Dmge  an  sich  selbst,  so  ware  der 
Widerspruch"  (t.  e,  between  Libertj  and  Necessity)  ^*  anvenneidlich.  Ebenso,  wenn 
das  Subject  der  Freibeit  gleich  den  iibrigen  Gegenstanden  als  blose  Erscheinung 
Torgestellt  wiirde,  so  konnte  ebensowohl  der  Widersprudi  nicht  yermieden  werden ; 
denn  es  wilrde  ebendaaselbe  yon  einerlei  Gegenstande  in  derselben  Bedeutung  zu- 
gleich  bejaht  und  remeint  werden.  1st  aber  Natumothwendigkeit  bios  auf  Erschei* 
nungen  bezogen,  und  Freibeit  blot  auf  Dinge  an  sich  selbst,  so  entspringt  kein 
Widerspruch,  wenn  man  gleich  beide  Arten  yon  Causalit&t  annimmt  oder  zugibt,  so 
Bchwer  oder  unmoglioh  es  auch  sein  mochte,  die  yon  der  letzteren  Art  begreiflich 
zu  machen."*  ....**  Natur  also  und  Freiheit  eb^iidemselben  Binge,  aber  in  yerschie« 
doner  Beziehung,  dnmal  als  Erscheinung,  das  andremal  als  einem  Dinge  an^  sich 
selbst  ,ohne. Widerspruch  beigdegt  werden  konnen.**  ....  **Nunkann  ich  ohne 
Widerspruch  sagen:  alle  Handlungen  yemiinfUger  Weaen,  sofem  sie  Erscbeinungeii 
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Bind,  011  iigend  einer  Erfahnuig  angetroffeQ  werden)  stehen  unter  der  Natarnoih* 
wendigkeit;  ebendieselben  HandluDgen  aber,  bios  respectiTe  auf  das  veniimftige 
Subject  und  dessen  Yenndgen,  nacb-bloser  Yernunft  zu  handeln,  sind  frei."  Pro* 
Ugomena  gu  j^der  hwnfligen  Metaphysik,  in  KanCa  Werke,  voL  iii.  ppw  268-270. 
«<  Peon  ein  Gescbopf  zu  sein  und  ats  Naturwesen  bios  dem  Willen  seineiB  Urbebers 
zu  folgen ;  dennocb  aber  als  freibandelndes  Wesen,  (welches  semen  vom  Husseren 
Rinflpss  nnabbSngigen  Willen  bat,  der  dem  ersteren  yielfaltig  suiwider  sein  kani^) 
der  Zurecbnong  ftmig  zu  sein,  und  seine  eigene  That  dooh  aucb  zugleich  als  die 
Wirkung  eines  hoheren  Wesens  anzusehen :  ist  eine  Yereinbarung  von  Begnffen, 
die  vir  zwar  in  der  Idee  einer  Welt,  als  des  hochsten  Qutes,  zusammen  denken 
mQsBen ;  die  aber  nur  der  eiosehen  kann,  welcher  bis  zur  Eenntniss  der  ikbersinnr 
lichen  (intelligiblen)  Welt  durchdringt  und  die  Art  einsieht,  wie  sie  der  SinnenweH 
zum  Grunde  liegt."  'Duodicee^  in  Kan^t  Werke,  vol.  vi.  p.  149.  "Nun  wollen  wir 
annehmen,  die  durch  unsere  Eritik  nothwendig  gemachte  Unterscheidung  der 
IXnge,  als  Gegenstande  der  Erfithrung,  von  eben  denselben,  alsDingen  an  sich  selbst, 
win  gar  nicbt  gemacht,  so  miisste  der  Grundsatz  der  Gausalitat  und  mithin  der 
Katurmechanismus  in  Bestimmung  derselben  durchaus  von  alien  Dingen  iiberhaupt 
als  -wirkenden  Ursachen  gelten.  Yon  eben  demselben  Wesen  also,  z.  B.  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele,  wurde  ich  nicbt  sagen  konnen,  ihr  Wille  sei  frei,  und  er  sei  docb  zu- 
gleicb  der  Natumothwendigkeit  unterworfen  d.  i.  nicht  freL  ohne  in  einen  offenbaren 
W  idersprach  zu  gerathen ;  weU  ich  die  Seele  in  beiden  Sfltzen  in  eben  derselben 
Bedentung,  ni&mlich  als  Ding  iiberhaupt  (als  Sache  an  sich  selbst),  genommen  babe, 
und,  ohne  vorhergehende  Kritik,  auch  nicht  anders  nehmen  konnte.  Wenn  aber 
die  Kritik  nicht  geirrt  hat,  da  sie  das  Object  in  zweierlei  Bedeutung  nehmen  lehrt, 
nahmlich  als  Erscheinuhg,  oder  als  Ding  an  sich  selbst ;  wenn  die  Deduction  ihrer 
Yerstandesbegriffe  richtig  ist,  mithin  auch  der  Grundsatz  der  CausalitUt  nur  auf 
Dinge  im  ersten  Sinne  genommen,  namlich  so  fern  sie  gegenstEnde  der  Erfahrung 
Bind,  geht,  eben  dieselben  aber  nach  der  zweiten  Bedeutung  ihm  nicht  unterworfen 
Bind,  so  wird  eben  derselbe  Wille  in  der  Erscbeinung  (den  sichtbaren  Handlimgen) 
als  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  gemSss  und  so  fern  nicht  Irei,  und  doch  anderer- 
seits,  als  einem  Dinge  an  sich  selbst  angehorig,  jenem  nicht  unterworfen,  mithin  als 
firei  ecdacht,  ohne  das  hiebei  ein  Widerspruch  vorgeht."  Kritik  der  reinen  Ver" 
nmnfi,  in  Kant"**  Werke,  vol  ii.  p.  24.  "  Und  bier  zeigt  die  zwar  gemeine,  aber 
betrugUche  Yoraussetzung  der  absoluten  Bealit&t  der  Erscheinungen  sogleich  ihren 
nachtbeiligen  ISnfluss,  die  Yemunft  zu  verwirren.  Denn  sind  Erscheinungen  Dinge 
an  sich  selbst,  so  ist  die  Freiheit  nicht  zu  retten.  Alsdenn  ist  Natur  die  voUst&ndige 
ond  an  sich  hinreichend  bestimmende  Ursache  jeder  Begebenheit,  imd  die  Bedingung 
derselben  ist  jederzeit  nur  in  der  Beihe  der  Erscheinungen  enthalten,  die  sammt  ihrer 
Wirkung  unter  dem  Naturgesetze  nothwendig  sind.  Wenn  dagegen  Erscheinungen 
fur  nichts  mehr  gelten,  als  sie  in  der  That  sind,  namlich  nicht  fQr  Dinge  an  sich, 
sondem  blose  Yorstellimgen,  die  nach  empirischen  Gesetzen  zusammenh&ngen,  so 
mOssen  sie  selbst  noch  Grunde  haben,  die  nicht  Erscheinimgen  sind."  .  .  .  .  "  Hier 
babe  ich  nur  die  Anmerkung  machen  wollen,  dass,  da  der  durchgangige  Zusammen- 
hang  aller  Erscheinungen  in  einem  Context  der  Natur  ein  unnachlassliches  Gesetz 
ist,  dieses  alle  Freiheit  nothwendig  umstUrzen  miisste,  wenn  man  der  RealitUt  der 
Erscheinungen  hartn&ckig  anhangen  wollte.  Daher  auch  diejenigen,  welche  hierin 
der  gemeinen  Meinnng  folgen,  niemals  dahin  haben  gelangen  konnen,  Natur  und 
Freiheit  mit  einander  zu  vereinigen."  Kriiiky  in  Kan^s  Werkiy  vol  ii.  pp.  419, 420. 
Finally,  at  p.  483,  "  Man  muss  wohl  bemerken  d[ass  wir  hiedurch  idcht  die  Wirklichkeit 
der  Freiheit,  als  eines  der  Yermogen,  welche  die  Ursache  von  den  Erscheinungen 
unserer  fflnnenwelt  enthalten,  haben  darthun  wollen.  Denn  ausser  dass  dieses  gar 
keine  transcendentale  Betrachtung,  die  bios  mit  Begriffen  zu  thun  hat,  gewesen  sein 
wOrde,  so  konnte  es  auch  nicht  eelingen,  indem  wir  aus  der  Erfedirung  niemals  auf 
etwas,  was  gar  nicht  nach  Erfiuirungs^esetzen  gedaoht  werden  muss,  schliessen 
konnen.  Femer  haben  wir  auch  gar  mcht  einmai  die  Moglichkeit  der  Freiheit  be* 
weisen  wollen ;  denn  dieses  w&re  auch  nicht  gelungen,  well  wir  Qberhaupt  von 
keinem  Bealgnmde  und  keiner  Gausalitat  aus  blosen  l^griffen  a  priori  die  Moglich- 
keit erkennen  kdnnen.  Die  Freiheit  wird  hier  nur  als  transcenoentale  Idee  behan- 
deltf  wodnrch  die  Yemunft  die  Reihe  der  Bedingungen  in  der  Erscbeinung  durch  das 
stnnlieh  Unbedingte  schlechthin  anzuheben  dei&t,  dabei  sich  aber  in  eine  Antinomie 
mit  ihren  eigenen  Gesetzen,  welche  sie  dem  empirischen  Gebrauche  des  Yerstandea 
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TOTSchreibt,  rerwickelt.  Dass  nun  diese  Antinomie  auf  einem  blosen  Scheine  beruhe, 
und  dass  Katar  der  Oausalit&t  aus  Freiheit  wenigstens  nicht  widerstreite,  das 
war  das  Einzige,  was  wir  leisten  konnten  und  woran  es  uns  auch  einzig  und  allein 
gelegen  war," 

These  passages  prove  that  Kant  saw  that  the  phenomenal  reality  of  Free  WiU  is 
an  indefenmble  doctrine :  and  as  the  present  work  is  an  inrestigation  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  his  transcendental  philosophy  does  not  affect  mj  conclusions.  Accord- 
ing to  Eanrs  view  (and  with  which  I  am  inclined  to  agree)  the  ordinary  metaphysical 
and  theological  treatment  of  this  dark  problem  is  purely  empirical,  and  therefore 
has  no  rtlue.  The  denial  of  the  supremacy  of  consciousness  follows  as  a  natural 
consequence,  and  is  the  result  of  the  Kantian  phOosophy,  and  not,  as  is  often  said, 
the  base  of  it. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

IM7LX7ENCE  EXBBCISED  BY  PHT8I0AL  LAWS  OTEB  THE  OBGijnZATION  OF 
SOCIETY  AND  OVEB  THE  OHABACTEB  OP  INDIVmUALS. 

If  we  inqnire  what  those  physical  agents  are  by  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  most  powerfully  influenced,  we  shall  find  that  they 
may  be  classed  under  four  heads  :  namely,  Climate,  Food,  Soil, 
and  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature  ;  by  wluch  last,  I  mean  those 
appearances  which,  though  presented  chiefly  to  the  sight,  have, 
through  the  medium  of  that  or  other  senses,  directed  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  and  hence  in  different  countries  have  given  rise 
to  different  habits  of  national  thought.  To  one  of  these  four 
classes  may  be  referred  all  the  external  phenomena  by  which 
Man  has  been  permanently  affected.  The  last  of  these  classes, 
or  what  I  caU  the  General  Aspect  of  Nature,  produces  its  prin- 
cipal results  by  exciting  the  imagination,  and  by  suggesting 
those  innumerable  superstitions  which  are  the  great  obstacles  to 
advancing  knowledge.  And  as,  in  the  infancy  of  a  people,  the 
power  of  such  superstitions  is  supreme,  it  has  happened  that  the 
various  Aspects  of  Nature  have  caused  corresponding  varieties  in 
the  popular  character,  and  have  imparted  to  the  national  religion 
peculisuities  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  impossible 
to  efface.  The  other  three  agents,  namely.  Climate  Food,  and 
Soil,  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  had  no  du*ect  influence  of  this 
sort ;  bat  they  have,  as  I  a^i  about  to  prove,  originated  the  most 
important  consequences  in  regard  to  the  general  orgauization  of 
society,  and  fix)m  them  there  have  followed  many  of  those  large 
and  conspicuous  differences  between  nations,  which  are  often  as- 
cribed to  some  ftmdamental  difference  in  the  various  races  into 
which  mankind  is  divided.  But  while  such  original  distinctions 
of  race  are  altogether  hypothetical,*  the  discrepancies  which  are 

^  I  cordially  subscribe  to  the  remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  our  time, 
▼ho  sajs  of  the  supposed  differences  of  race,  "  of  all  vidgar  modes  of  escaping  from 
the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  social  and  moral  Influences  on  the  human  mind,  the 
most  vulgar  is  that  of  attributing  the  diversities  of  conduct  and  character  to  inhe- 
lent  natiuid  differences.**  MUTs  I^neiplea  ofPoHtieal  Ecowmy,  vol.  i.  p.  890.  Or- 
finary  writers  are  constantlj  falling  into  the  error  of  assuming  the  existence  of  this 
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caused  by  difference  of  climate,  food,  and  so3,  are  capable  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  and,  when  understood,  will  be  found  to 
clear  up  many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  obscure  the  study  of 
history.  I  purpose,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine  the 
laws  of  these  three  vast  agents  in  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
with  Man  in  his  social  condition  ;  and  having  traced  the  work- 
ing of  those  laws  with  as  much  precision  as  the  present  state  of 
physical  knowledge  will  allow,  I  shall  then  examine  the  remain- 
ing agent,  namely,  the  Gteneml  Aspect  of  Nature,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  point  out  the  most  important  divergencies  to  which 
its  variations  have,  in  different  countries,  naturaUy  given  risa 

Beginning,  then,  with  climate,  food,  and  soil,  it  is  evident 
that  these  three  physical  powers  are  in  no  small  degree  depend- 
ent on  each  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  very  close  c(Hmexion 
between  the  climate  of  a  country  and  the  food  which  will  ordina- 
rily be  grown  in  that  country  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  food 
is  itself  influenced  by  the  soil  which  produces  it,  as  also  by  the 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  land,  by  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  in  a  word,  by  all  those  conditions  to  the  assemble^ 
of  which  the  name  of  physical  Geography  is,  in  its  largest  sense, 
commonly  given.' 

The  union  between  these  physical  agents  being  thus  inti- 
mate, it  seems  advisable  to  consider  them  not  under  their  own 
separate  heads,  but  rather  under  the  separate  heads  of  the  effects 
produced  by  their  united  action.  In  this  way  we  shall  rise  at 
once  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question  ;  we 
shall  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  be  caused  by  artificially 
separating  phenomena  which  are  in  themselves  inseparable  ;  and 
we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  extent  of  that  remarka- 
ble influence  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  powers  of 
Nature  exercise  over  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

Of  all  the  results  which  are  produced  among  a  people  by  their 
climate,  food,  and  soil,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  earliest, 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  important.    For  aliJiough  the 

difference ;  which  may  or  may  not  exist,  but  which  most  assuredly  has  serer  been 
proved.  Some  singular  instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  AlUorCs  History  of  Europt^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  886,  voL  vi.  p.  186,  vol.  viii.  pp.  626,  626,  vol.  xiii.  p.  847 ;  where  the  his- 
torian thinks  that  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen  he  can  settle  a  question  of  the  greatest 
difficulty,  connected  with  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  in  physiology.  On- 
the  supposed  relation  between  race  and  temperament,  see  Comtey  Philosophie  Pon- 
<nw,  vol  iii.  p.  866. 

*  As  to  the  proper  limits  of  physical  geography,  see  Frichard  on  EthndlogVy  in 
Report  of  the  Briiiih  AuodatUm  for  l%^1  y  p.  286.  The  word  *  climate'  I  id  ways 
use  in  the  narrow  and  popular  sense.  Dr.  Forry  and  many  previous  writers  make  it 
nearly  coincide  with  *  physical  geography :'  "  Climate  constitutes  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  external  physical  circumstances  appertaining  to  each  locality  in  its  relation  to 
organic  nature.**  Forrfa  Climate  of  thus  United  States  and  its  Endemic  Injtueneea, 
Kew  York,  1842,  p.  137. 
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progress  of  knowledge  eyentually  accelerates  the  increase  of 
wecdth,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that^  in  the  first  formation  ci 
society^  the  wealth  mnst  accumulate  before  the  knowledge  can 
begin.  As  long  as  every  man  is  engaged  in  collecting  the  mate- 
riids  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence,  tiiere  will  be  neither  lei- 
sure nor  taste  for  higher  pursuits ;  no  science  can  possibly  be 
created,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  effected  will  be  an  attempt 
to  economize  labor  by  the  contrivance  of  such  rude  and  imper«- 
fect  instruments  as  even  the  most  barbarous  people  are  able  to 
invent. 

In  a  state  of  society  like  this,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  / 
the  first  great  step  that  can  be  taken,  because  without  wealth 
there  can  be  no  leisure,  and  widiout  leisure  there  csoi  be  no  ' 
knowledge.  If  what  a  people  consume  is  always  exactly  equal 
to  what  they  possess,  tiiere  will  be  no  residue,  and  therefore,  no 
capital  being  accumulated,  there  wiU  be  no  means  by  which  the 
unemployed  classes  may  be  maintained.*  But  if  the  produce  is 
greater  tima  tiie  consumption,  an  overplus  arises,  which,  accord-  ' 
k^  to  well-known  principles,  increases  itself,  and  eventually  be- 
comes a  fund  out  of  which,  immediately  or  remotely,  every  one 
is  supported  who  does  not  create  the  wealth  upon  which  he  lives. 
And  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an  intellectual  class  first  be* 
comes  possible,  because  for  the  first  time  there  exists  a  previous 
accumulation,  by  means  of  which  men  can  use  what  they  did  not 
produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  subjects 
for  which  at  an  earlier  period  the  pressure  of  their  daily  wants 
would  have  left  them  no  time. 

Thus  it  is  that  of  all  the  great  social  improvements  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  must  be  the  first,  because  without  it  there  , 
can  be  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  that  acquisition  of  knowledge 
on  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  the  progress  of  civilization 
depends.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  among  an  entirely  ignorant 
people,  the  rajddity  with  which  wealth  is  created  will  be  solely 
reg:ulated  by  the  physical  peculiarities  of  their  country.  At  a 
later  period,  and  when  the  wealth  has  been  capitalized,  other 
causes  come  into  play ;  but  until  this  occurs,  the  progress  can 
only  depend  on  two  circumstances :  first,  on  the  energy  and  regu- 
larity with  which  labor  is  conducted,  and  secondly,  on  the  returns 
made  to  that  labor  by  the  bounty  of  nature.  And  these  two 
causes  are  themselves  the  result  of  physical  antecedents.  The 
tetums  made  to  labor  are  governed  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
which  is  itself  regulated  partly  by  the  admixture  of  its  chemical 

'  Bj  unemployed  classes,  I  mean  what  Adam  Smith  calls  the  miproductiye  class* 
ei;  and  though  both  expressions  are  strictly  spealdng  inaccurate,  the  word  ^nnern* 
I^yed  *  seems  to  convey  more  clearly  than  any  other  the  idea  in  the  text. 
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components,  partly  by  the  extent  to  wldch,  fiom  rivers  or  from 
other  natural  causes,  the  soil  is  irrigated,  and  partly  by  the  heat 
and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  energy 
and  regularity  with  which  labor  is  conducted,  will  be  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  influence  of  climate.  This  will  display  itself  in 
two  different  ways.  The  first,  which  is  a  very  obvious  consider- 
ation, is,  that  if  the  heat  is  intense,  men  will  be  indisposed, 
and  in  some  degree  unfitted,  for  that  active  industry  which  in  a 
milder  climate  they  might  willingly  have  exerted.  The  other 
consideration,  which  has  been  less  noticed,  but  is  equally  im- 
portant, is,  that  climate  influences  labor  not  only  by  enervating 
the  laborer  or  by  invigorating  him,  but  also  by  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces on  the  regularity  of  his  habits/  Thus  we  find  that  no 
people  living  in  a  very  northern  latitude  have  ever  possessed  that 
steady  and  unflinching  industry  for  which  the  inhabitants  of 
temperate  regions  are  remarkable.  The  reason  of  this  becomes 
clear,  when  we  remember  that  in  the  more  northern  countries 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  and,  at  some  seasons,  the  deficiency 
of  light,  render  it  impossible  for  the  people  to  continue  their 
usual  out-of-door  employments.  The  result  is,  that  the  work- 
ing-classes, being  compelled  to  cease  from  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits, are  rendered  more  prone  to  desultory  habits ;  the  chain  of 
their  industry  is  as  it  were  broken,  and  they  lose  that  impetus 
which  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  practice  never  fiiils  to 
give.  Hence  there  arises  a  national  character  more  fitful  and 
capricious  than  that  possessed  by  a  people  whose  climate  per- 
mits the  regular  exercise  of  their  ordinary  industry.  Indeed,  so 
powerful  is  this  principle,  that  we  may  perceive  its  operation 
even  under  the  most  opposite  circimistances.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  greater  difference  in  government,  laws,  reli- 
gion, and  manners,  than  that  which  distinguishes  Sweden  and 
Norway  on  the  one  hand,  fit>m  Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  other. 
But  these  four  countries  have  one  great  point  in  common.  In 
all  of  them,  continued  agricultural  industry  is  impracticable.  In 
the  two  southern  countries,  labour  is  interrupted  by  the  heat,  by 
the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  by  the  consequent  state  of  the 
soil.  In  the  two  northern  countries,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days.  The 
consequence  is,  that  these  four  nations,  though  so  different  in 
other  respects,  are  all  remarkable  for  a  certain  instability  and 
fickleness  of  character  ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 

^  This  has  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  three  most  philosophical  writers  on 
climate :  Montesquieu,  Hume,  and  M.  Charles  Comte  in  his  2VatU  de  ZSffialatum, 
It  is  also  omitted  in  the  remarks  of  M.  Goizot  on  the  influence  of  climate,  Oivilim* 
Hon  en  Mtrope,  p.  97. 
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more  r^nlar  and  settled  habits  which  are  established  in  coun- 
tries whose  climate  subjects  the  working-classes  to  fewer  inter- 
ruptionSy  and  imposes  on  them  the  necessity  of  a  more  constant 
and  unremitting  employment.' 

These  are  the  great  physical  causes  by  which  the  creation  of 
wealth  is  governed.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  circumstances 
which  operate  with  considerable  force,  and  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  possess  an  equal,  and  sometimes  a  su- 
perior, influence.  But  this  is  at  a  later  period  ;  and  looking  at- 
the  history  of  wealth  in  its  earliest  stage,  it  will  be  found  to  de- 
pend entirely  on  soil  and  cUmate  :  the  soil  regulating  the  returns 
made  to  any  given  amount  of  labour  ;  the  climate  regulating  the 
energy  and  constancy  of  the  labour  itself.  It  requires  but  a . 
hasty  glance  at  past  events,  to  prove  the  immense  power  of  these 
two  great  physical  conditions.  For  there  is  no  instance  in  his-  - 
tory  of  any  country  being  civilized  by  its  own  efforts,  unless  it 
has  possessed  one  of  these  conditions  in  a  very  favourable  form. 
In  Asia,  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to  that  vast  tract 
where  a  rich  and  alluvial  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth 
without  some  share  of  which  no  intellectual  progress  can  begin. 
This  great  region  extends,  with  a  few  interruptions,  from  the 
east  of  Southern  China  to  the  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Palestine.  To  the  north  of  this  immense  belt, 
there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country  which  has  invariably  been 
peopled  by  rude  and  wandering  tribes,  who  are  kept  in  poverty 
by  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  and  who,  as  long  as  they  re- 
mained on  it,  have  never  emerged  from  their  uncivilized  state. 
How  entirely  this  depends  on  physical  causes,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  these  same  Mongolian  and  Tartarian  hordes  have, 
at  different  periods,  founded  great  monarchies  in  China,  in  India, 
and  in  Persia,  and  have,  on  all  such  occasions,  attained  a  civili- 
sation nowise  inferior  to  that  possessed  by  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms.  For  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern 
Asia,'  nature  has  supplied  aU  the  materials  of  wealth ;  and  there 
it  was  that  these  barbarous  tribes  acquired  for  the  flrst  time 
some  d^ree  of  refinement,  produced  a  national  literature,  and 

*  See  the  admirable  remarks  in  Laing*%  Denmark^  1852,  pp.  204,  866,  867 ; 
though  Norway  appears  to  be  a  better  illostration  than  Denmark.  In  Rei^B  Beimce 
SodaU,  vol.  1.  pp.  195,  196,  there  are  some  calculations  respecting  the  average  loss 
to  agricultural  industry  caused  by  changes  in  the  weather;  but  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  connexion  between  these  changes,  when  abrupt,  and  the  tone  of  the  national 
character. 

*  This  expression  has  been  used  by  different  geographers  in  different  senses ;  but 
I  take  it  in  its  common  acceptation,  without  reference  to  the  more  strictly  physical 
fiew  of  Ritter  and  his  followers  in  regard  to  Central  Asia.  Bee  PriehartPs  Phyneal 
Rttory  of  Mankind,  toL  Iy.  p.  278,  edit  1844.  At  p.  92,  Prichard  makes  the  Him- 
alaya the  southern  boundary  of  Central  Asia. 
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organized  a  national  polity  ;  none  of  which  things  they,  in  their 
native  land,  had  been  able  to  effect/  In  the  same  way,  the 
Arabs  in  their  own  country  have,  owing  to  the  extreme  aridity 
of  their  soil,'  always  been  a  rude  and  uncultivated  people ;  for  in 
their  case,  as  in  aJl  others,  great  ignorance  is  the  fruit  of  great 
poverty.  But  in  the  seventh  century  they  conquered  Persia  ;• 
in  the  eighth  century  they  conquered  the  best  part  of  Spain  ;*• 
in  the  ninth  century  they  conquered  the  Punjaub,  and  eventu- 
ally nearly  the  whole  of  India."  Scarcely  were  they  established 
in  their  fresh  settlements,  when  their  character  seemed  to  under- 
go a  great  change.  They,  who  in  their  original  land  were  little 
else  than  roving  savages,  were  now  for  the  first  time  able  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  and,  liierefore,  for  the  first  time  did  they  make 
some  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization.  In  Arabia  they  had 
been  a  mere  race  of  wandering  shepherds  ;"  in  their  new  abodes 
they  became  the  founders  of  mighty  empires, — ^they  built  cities, 
endowed  schools,  collected  libraries  ;  and  the  traces  of  their 

"^  There  is  reason  to  belieye  that  the  Tartars  of  Tibet  received  even  their  a^ha- 
bet  from  India.  See  the  interesting  Essay  on  Tartarian  Coins  in  Journal  of  AHatie 
Society ^  vol.  iv.  pp.  276,  2*77 ;  and  on  the  Scythian  Alphabet,  see  vol.  xii.  p.  886. 

"  In  Somerville'*  FhytictU  Geography,  vol  L  p.  182,  it  is  said  that  in  Arabia 
there  are  "  no  rivers ; "  but  Mr.  Wellsted  {Travele  in  Arabia,  vol  ii.  p.  409)  men- 
tions one  which  empties  itself  into  the  sea  five  miles  west  of  Aden.  On  the  streams 
in  Arabia,  see  Meinera  uber  die  Fntehtbarkeit  der  Ldnder,  vol.  i.  pp.  149,  150.  That 
the  sole  deficiency  is  want  of  irrigation  appears  from  Burckhardt,  who  says  (IVaveU 
in  ArabiOy  vol.  L  p.  240),  "  In  Arabia,  wherever  the  ground  can  be  irrigated  by 
wells,  the  sands  may  be  soon  made  productive."  And  for  a  striking  description  of 
one  of  the  oases  of  Oman,  which  shows  what  Arabia  mi^ht  have  been  with  a  good 
river  system,  see  Journal  of  OeograpMcal  Society,  vol.  vii.  pp.  106,  107. 

'  Mr.  Morier  (Journal  of  Geog,  Soc.  vol  vh.  p.  280)  says,  "  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  the  Saracens  a.  d.  651."  However,  the  fate  of  Persia  was  decided  by  the 
battles  of  Kudseah  and  Kahavund,  which  were  fought  in  688  and  641 :  see  MalcolnCu 
History  ofPereia,  vol  i.  pp.  xvi.  189,  142. 

"  In  712.    HaUanCe  Middle  Agee,  vol  i.  p.  869. 

"  They  were  established  in  the  Punjaub  early  in  the  ninth  century,  but  did  not 
conquer  Guzerat  and  Malwa  until  five  hundred  years  later.  Compare  Wilson's  note 
in  the  Viehnu  Furana,  pp.  481,  482,  with  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  ix.  pp.  187,  188, 
208.  On  their  progress  in  the  more  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  see  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society,  vol  lii.  pp.  222,  228,  vd.  iv.  pp.  28-80. 

^  **A  race  of  pastoral  barbarians."  Dickinson  on  the  Arabic  Language,  in 
Journal  ofAsiat,  Society,  vol  v.  p.  828.  Compare  Reynier,  Economic  des  Arabes, 
pp.  27,  28 ;  where,  however,  a  very  simple  question  is  needlessly  complicated.  The 
old  Persian  writers  bestowed  on  them  the  courteous  appellation  of  '*  a  band  of  naked 
Uzard-eaters."  Malcolm's  Sist.  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  Indeed,  there  are  few 
things  in  history  better  proved  than  the  barbarism  of  a  people  whom  some  writers 
wish  to  invest  with  a  romantic  interest.  The  eulogy  passed  on  them  by  Meiners  is 
rather  susfncious ;  for  he  concludes  by  saying,  **  die  Eroberungen  der  Araber  waren 
hdchst  selten  so  blutig  und  zerstitrend,  als  die  Eroberungen  der  Tataren,  Persen, 
TOrken,  u.  s.  w.  in  &ltem  und  neuem  Zeiten  waren."  IHichtbarkeit  der  Lchider,  voL 
L  p.  158.  If  this  is  the  best  that  can  be  said,  the  comparison  with  Tartars  and  Turiu 
does  not  prove  much ;  but  it  is  singulis  that  this  learned  author  should  have  forgot- 
ten a  passage  in  Biodorus  Siculus  which  gives  a  pleasant  description  of  them  nineteen 
centuries  ago  on  the  eastern  side :  Bildiothec,  Eist.  lib.  ii.  vol.  il  p.  187.  Hx"^^  ^ 
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power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova,  at  Bagdad,  and  at  Delhi  ^ 
Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  there  is  adjoining  Arabia  at  the 
north,  and  only  separated  from  it  elsewhere  by  the  narrow  waters 
of  the  Red  Sea,  an  immense  sandy  plain,  which,  covering  the 
whole  of  Africa  in  the  same  latitude,  extends  westward  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic."  This  enormous  tract  is, 
like  Arabia,  a  barren  waste  ;"  and  therefore,  as  in  Arabia,  the 
inhabitants  have  always  been  entirely  uncivilized,  acquiring  no 
knowledge,  simply  because  they  have  accumulated  no  wealth.^' 

"  The  only  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  Arabians  ever  raised  to  a  science 
was  astronomy,  which  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  caliphs  about  the  middle  of 
Uie  eighth  century,  and  went  on  improving  until  **  la  ville  de  Bagdad  fot,  pendant 
h  dixitane  si^le,  le  th6&tre  principal  de  Fastronomle  chez  les  orientaux.^  Monhtcla^ 
Bittoire  des  Mathimatiques,  vol.  i.  pp.  355,  864.  The  old  Pagan  Arabs,  like  most 
barbarous  people  living  in  a  dear  atmosphere,  had  such  an  empirical  acquaintance 
with  the  celestial  phenomena  as  was  useful  for  practical  purposes ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  the  common  opinion  that  they  studied  this  subject  as  a  science. 
Dr.  Dom  {TratuaetwM  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety,  voL  ii.  p.  871)  says,  "  of  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  astronomy  among  them  no  traces  can  be  discovered.*'  Beausobre 
{IRstoirc  de  Manicheey  toL  i.  p.  20)  is  quite  enthudastio  about  the  philosophy  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras !  and  he  tells  us,  that  *^  ces  peuples  ont  toijjours 
caldv6  les  sciences.'*  To  establish  this  fact,  he  quotes  a  lon^  passage  from  a  lUe  of 
Mohammed  written  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Boulamvilliers,  whom  he  calls 
**  an  des  plus  beaux  g^nies  de  France."  If  this  is  an  accurate  description,  those  who  • 
have  read  the  works  of  Boulainvilliers  will  think  that  France  was  badly  off  for  men 
of  genius ;  and  as  to  his  life  of  Mohammed,  it  is  little  better  than  a  romance :  the 
aouor  was  ignorant  of  Arabic,  and  knew  nothing  which  had  not  been  already 
communicated  by  Maracci  and  Pococke.    See  Biographie  UhiverselUy  vol.  v.  p.  821. 

In  regard  to  the  Uter  Arabian  astronomers,  one  of  their  great  merits  was  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  value  of  the  annual  precession  much  closer  than  Ptolemy  had  done. 
See  Granfs  History  of  Physical  Astnyrumy,  1852,  p.  819. 

^  Indeed  it  goes  beyond  it :  "  the  trackless  sands  of  the  Sahara  desert,  which  is 
even  prolonged  for  miles  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  form  of  sandbanks.**  8omr 
erviUc*s  Physical  Oeograph^^  vol.  i.  p.  149.  For  a  singular  instance  of  one  of  these 
sandbanks  being  formed  into  an  island,  see  Jowmal  of  Geograph.  Society^  vol.  ii.  p. 
284.  The  Sahara  desert,  exclusive  of  Bomou  and  Darfour,  covers  an  area  of  194,- 
000  square  leagues ;  that  is,  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  France,  or  twice  the  size 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Coihpare  LydTs  Otology^  p.  694,  with  SomertfilWs  Connexion 
of  the  Sciences,  p.  294.  As  to  the  probable  southern  limits  of  the  plateau  of  the 
Sahara,  see  Richardson^ s  Mission  to  Central  Africa,  1858,  vol.  ii.  pp.  146,  156;  and 
as  to  the  part  of  it  adjoining  the  Mandingo  country,  see  Mungo  Parkas  TVavelSy  voL 
L  pp.  237,  288.  BespecUng  the  country  south  of  Mandara,  some  scanty  information 
was  oolleoted  by  Benham  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Tchad.  DenhanCs  Northern 
and  Central  Africa,  pp.  121,  122,  144-146. 

^  Richardson,  who  travelled  through  it  south  of  Tripoli,  notices  its  "features  of 
sterility,  of  unconquerable  barrenness.*'  JHehardsonU  Sahara,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  86 ; 
and  see  the  striking  {ncture  at  p.  409.  The  long  and  dreary  route  from  Mourzouk 
to  Teon,  on  Lake  Tchad,  is  described  by  Benham,  one  of  the  extremely  few  Euro* 
peans  who  have  performed  that  hazardous  journey.  DenhanCs  Central  Africa,  pp. 
2-60.  Even  on  the  shore  of  the  Tchad  there  is  hardly  any  vegetation,  *^  a  coarse 
grass  and  a  small  bell-flower  being  the  only  plants  that  I  could  discover.**  p.  90. 
Compare  his  remark  on  Bomou,  p.  817.  The  condition  of  part  of  the  desert  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  described  in  the  Travels  of  Ihn  JBatuta,  p.  288,  which  should 
be  compared  with  the  account  given  by  Biodorus  Sioulus  of  the  journey  of  Alexan- 
der to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  Bibliothec.  Historic,  lib.  xvii.  vol.  vii.  p.  848. 

^  Richardson,  who  travelled  in  1850  from  Tripoli  to  within  a  few  days  of  Lake 
Tchad,  was  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  the  people.    He  says,  **  neither  in 
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But  this  great  desert  is^  in  its  eaatem  part,  irrigated  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  the  overflowing  of  which  covers  the  sand  with 
rich  alluvial  deposit,  that  yields  to  labour  the  most  abundant, 
and  indeed  the  most  extraordinary,  returns.*^  The  consequence 
is,  that  in  that  spot,  wealth  was  rapidly  accumulated,  the  culti- 
vation of  knowledge  quickly  followed,  and  this  narrow  strip  of 
land  **  became  the  seat  of  Egyptian  civilization  ;  a  civilization 
which,  though  grossly  exaggerated,"  forms  a  strilong  contrast  to 
the  barbarism  of  the  other  nations  of  Africa,  none  of  which  have 
been  able  to  work  out  their  own  progress,  or  emerge,  in  any  de- 
gree, from  the  ignorance  to  which  the  penury  of  nature  has 
doomed  them. 

These  considerations  clearly  prove  that  of  the  two  primary 
causes  of  civilization,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  one  which  in 
the  ancient  world  exercised  most  influence.  But  in  European 
civilization,  the  other  great  cause,  that  is  to  say,  climate,  has 

the  desert  nor  in  the  kingdoms  of  Central  A£rica  is  there  any  march  of  civilization. 
All  goes  on  according  to  a  certain  routine  established  for  ages  past."  MUHon  to 
Central  Africa,  vol,  i.  pp.  804,  805.  See  similar  remarks  in  PaUme^B  Travels  in 
Kordofan,  pp.  108,  109. 

"  Abd-Allatif,  who  was  in  Egypt  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  to  which  Egypt  owes  its  fertility.  Abd* 
Allatif,  Jielation  de  VEgypte^  pp.  829-340,  8'74-8'76,  and  Appendix,  p.  604.  See  also 
on  these  periodical  inundations,  WilkinaofCe  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-104 ; 
and  on  the  half-astronomical  half-theological  notions  connected  with  them,  pp.  872- 
877,  vol.  V.  pp.  291,  292.  Compare  on  the  religious  importance  of  the  Nile  ivnsen^s 
Egypt,  vol  i.  p.  409.  The  expression,  therefore,  of  Herodotus  (book  ii.  chap.  v.  voL 
i.  p.  484),  Zwpov  rov  vorofiovy  is  true  in  a  much  larger  sense  than  he  intended ;  since 
to  the  Nile  Egypt  owes  ail  the  physical  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  Arabia 
and  the  great  African  desert.  Compare  Seeren^s  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ; 
JReyriicTy  Economic  des  Arabes,  p.  8 ;  Postans  on  the  Nile  and  Indus,  in  Journal  of 
Asiatic  Society,  vol  vii.  p.  275  ;  and  on  the  difference  between  the  soil  of  the  Nue 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  desert,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  toL 
Lp.14. 

18  t(  rpjjg  average  breadth  of  the  valley  from  one  mountain-range  to  the  other, 
between  Cairo  in  Lower,  and  Edfoo  in  Upper  Egypt,  is  only  about  seven  miles ;  and 
that  of  the  cultivable  land,  whose  limits  depend  on  the  inundation,  scarcely  exceeds 
five  and  a  half.''  WUkinson^s  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  According  to 
Gerard,  "  the  mean  width  of  the  valley  between  Syene  and  Cairo  is  about  nine 
miles."    Note  in  Heeren*s  African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

'*  I  will  give  one  instance  of  this  from  an  otherwise  sensible  writer,  and  a  man 
too  of  considerable  learning :  **  As  to  the  physical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
cotemporaries  gave  them  credit  for  the  astonishing  power  of  their  magic ;  and  as 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  were  to  be  attributed  to 
the  exertion  of  supernatural  powers,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  combinations  of  nature  than  what  is 
professed  by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  present  age."  Hamilton's  .^!gyptiaca,  pp. 
61,  62.  It  is  a  shame  that  such  nonsense  should  be  written  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury :  and  yet  a  still  more  recent  author  (  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol  i.  p.  28)  assures 
us  that  **  the  Egyptians,  for  especial  purposes,  were  endowed  with  great  wisdom  and 
science."  Science  properly  so  called,  the  Egyptians  had  none ;  and  as  to  their 
wisdom,  it  was  considerable  enough  to  distinguish  them  from  barbarous  nations  like 
the  old  Hebrews,  but  it  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  of  course 
immeasurably  below  that  of  modem  Europe. 
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been  the  most  powerful ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen^  produces  an 
effect  partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  labourer  for  work,  partly  on 
the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  his  habits.  The  difference  in 
the  result  has  curiously  corresponded  with  the  difference  in  the 
cause.  For  although  all  civilization  must  have  for  its  antece- 
dent the  accumulation  of  wealth,  still  what  subsequently  occurs 
will  be  in  no  small  degree  determined  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  accumulation  took  place.  In  Asia,  and  in  Africa,  the 
condition  was  a  fertile  soil,  causing  an  abundant  return  :  in  Eu- 
rope, it  was  a  happier  climate,  causing  more  successful  labour. 
In  the  former  case,  the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between 
the  soil  and  its  produce  ;  in  other  words,  the  mere  operation 
of  one  part  of  external  nature  upon  another.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  effect  depends  on  the  relation  between  the  climate  and  the 
labourer ;  that  is,  the  operation  of  external  nature  not  upon 
itself,  but  upon  man.  Of  these  two  classes  of  relations,  the  first, 
being  the  less  complicated,  is  the  less  liable  to  disturbance,  and 
therefore  came  sooner  into  play.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  march 
of  civilization,  the  priority  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  most  fer- 
tile parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  But  although  their  civilization 
was  the  earliest,  it  was  very  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  best  or 
most  permanent.  Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently state,  the  only  progress  which  is  really  effective  depends, 
not  upon  the  bounty  of  nature,  but  upon  the  energy  of  man. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which,  in  its  ear- 
liest stage,  was  governed  by  climate,  has  shown  a  capacity  of  de- 
velopment unknown  to  those  civilizations  which  were  originated 
by  soiL  For  the  powers  of  nature,  notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rent magnitude,  are  limited  and  stationary ;  at  all  events,  we 
have  not  the  shghtest  proof  that  they  have  ever  increased,  or 
that  they  will  ever  be  able  to  increase.  But  the  powers  of  man, 
80  far  as  experience  and  analogy  can  guide  us,  are  unlimited ; 
nor  are  we  possessed  of  any  evidence  which  authorizes  us  to  as- 
sign even  an  imaginaiy  boundary  at  which  the  human  intellect 
w5l,  of  necessity,  be  brought  to  a  stand.  And  as  this  power  which 
the  mind  possesses  of  increasing  its  own  resources,  is  a  pecu- 
liarity confined  to  man,  and  one  eminently  distinguishing  him 
firom  what  is  commonly  called  external  nature,  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  agency  of  climate,  which  gives  him  wealth  by 
stimulating  his  labour,  is  more  fevourable  to  his  ultimate  pro- 
gress than  the  agency  of  soil,  which  likewise  gives  him  wealth, 
but  which  does  so,  not  by  exciting  his  energies,  but  by  virtue  of 
a  mere  physical  relation  between  the  character  of  liie  soil  and 
the  quality  or  value  of  the  produce  that  it  almost  spontaneously 
affords. 
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Thus  &r  as  to  the  different  ways  in  which  climate  and  Boil 
affect  the  creation  of  wealth.  But  another  point  of  equals  or 
perhaps  of  superior^  importance  remains  behind.  After  the 
wedth  has  been  created,  a  question  arises  as  to  how  it  is  to  be 
distributed ;  that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  is  to  go  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  what  to  the  lower.  In  an  advanced  stage  of  society, 
this  depends  upon  several  circumstances  of  great  complexity,  and 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  examine.*'  But  in  a  very  early 
stage  of  society,  and  before  its  later  and  refined  complications 
have  begun,  it  may,  I  think,  be  proved  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is,  like  its  creation,  governed  entirely  by  physical  laws  ; 
and  that  those  laws  are  moreover  so  active  as  to  have  invariably 
kept  a  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fidrest  portion  of 
the  globe  in  a  condition  of  constant  and  inextricable  poverty.  K 
this  can  be  demonstrated,  the  immense  importance  of  such  laws 
is  manifest.  For  since  wealth  is  an  undoubted  source  of  power, 
it  is  evident  that,  supposing  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of 
power,  and,  as  such,  will  throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  those 
social  and  political  inequalities,  the  play  and  opposition  of  which 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  every  civilized  country. 

K  we  take  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  say  that 
after  the  creation  and  accumulation  of  wealth  have  once  fairly 
begun,  it  will  be  distributed  among  two  classes,  those  who  labour, 
and  those  who  do  not  labour ;  the  latter  being,  as  a  class,  the 
more  able,  the  former  the  more  numerous.  The  fund  by  which 
both  classes  are  supported  is  immediately  created  by  the  lower 
class,  whose  physical  energies  are  directed,  combined,  and  as  it 
were  economized,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  upper  class.  The 
reward  of  the  workmen  is  called  their  wages  ;  the  reward  of  the 
contrivers  is  called  their  profits.  At  a  later  period,  there  will 
arise  what  may  be  called  the  saving  class  ;  that  is,  a  body  of 
men  who  neither  contrive  nor  work,  but  lend  their  accumulations 
to  those  who  contrive,  and  in  return  for  the  loan,  receive  a  part 
of  that  reward  which  belongs  to  the  contriving  class.  In  this 
case,  the  members  of  the  saving  class  are  rewarded  for  their  ab- 
stinence in  refraining  from  spending  their  accumulations,  and 

^  Indeed  many  of  them  are  8tni  unknown ;  for,  as  H.  Bey  jnsily  obserres,  most 
writers  pay  too  exclusive  an  attention  to  the  production  of  wealth,  and  neglect  the 
laws  of  its  distribution.  Jiey,  Science  SoeiaUj  yoL  iii.  p.  271.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  I  may  mention  the  theory  of  rent,  which  was  only  discovered  about  half  a  cen* 
tury  ago,  and  which  is  connected  with  so  many  subtle  arguments  that  it  is  not  yet 
geiierally  adopted ;  and  even  some  of  its  advocates  have  shown  themselves  unequal 
to  defending  their  own  cause.  The  great  law  of  the  ratio  between  the  cost  of  labour 
and  the  profits  of  stock,  is  the  highest  generalization  we  have  reached  respecting  the 
distribution  of  wealth ;  but  it  cannot  be  consistently  admitted  by  any  one  who  holds 
that  rent  enters  into  price. 
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this  reward  is  termed  the  interest  of  their  mon^  ;  so  that  there 
is  made  a  threefold  division, — Interest,  Profits,  and  Wages.  But 
this  is  a  subsequent  arrangement,  which  can  only  take  place  to 
any  extent  when  wealth  has  been  considerably  accumulated  ;  and 
in  the  stage  of  society  we  are  now  considering,  this  third,  or  sav- 
ing class,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  separate  existence.^^  For 
our  present  purpose,  therefore,  it  is  enough  to  ascertain  what 
those  natural  laws  are,  which,  as  soon  as  wealth  is  accumulated, 
r^ulate  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  two  classes 
of  labourers  and  employers. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  wages  being  the  prioe  paid  for  labour, 
the  rate  of  wages  must,  like  the  price  of  all  other  commodities, 
vary  according  to  the  changes  in  the  market.  If  the  supply  of 
labourers  outstrips  the  demand,  wages  will  faU  ;  if  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  they  wiU  rise.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  in  any 
country  there  is  a  given  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  between 
employers  and  workmen,  every  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
workmen  will  tend  to  lessen  the  average  reward  each  can  receive. 
And  if  we  set  aside  those  disturbing  causes  by  which  aU  general 
views  are  affected,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  long-run,  the 
question  of  wages  is  a  question  of  population ;  for  although  the 
total  sum  of  the  wages  actually  paid,  depends  upon  the  large- 
ness of  the  fund  from  which  they  are  drawn,  still  the  amount  of 
wages  received  by  each  man  must  diminish  as  the  claimants  in- 
crease, unless,  owing  to  other  circumstances,  the  ftind  itself 
should  so  advance  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  greater  demands  made 
upon  it.** 

'^  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage,  there  is  a  foortli  division  of  wealth,  and  part 
of  the  produce  of  labour  is  absorbed  by  Rent.  This,  however,  is  not  an  dement  of 
price,  but  a  consequence  of  it ;  and  in  the  ordmary  march  of  affairs,  considerable 
time  must  elapse  before  it  can  begin.  Rent,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
price  paid  for  using  the  natural  and  indestructible  powers  of  the  soil,  and  must  not 
be  confused  with  rent  commonly  so  called ;  for  this  last  also  includes  the  profits  of 
stock.  I  notice  this  because  several  of  the  opponents  of  Ricardo  have  placed  the 
beginning  of  rent  too  early,  by  overlooking  the  fact  that  apparent  rent  is  very  often 
profits  disguised. 

"  **  Wages  depend,  then,  on  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  labouring 
population,  and  the  capital  or  other  funds  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  labour;  we 
will  say,  for  shortness,  the  capitaL  If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or  place  than  at 
another,  if  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  labourers  are  more 
ample,  it  is,  and  ean  be,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  capital  bears  a  greater 
proportion  to  population.  It  is  not  the  absolute  amount  of  accumulation  or  of  pro- 
duction that  is  of  importance  to  the  labouring  class ;  it  is  not  the  amount  even  of 
the  funds  destined  for  distribution  among  the  Ubourers ;  it  is  the  proportion  between 
those  funds  and  the  numbers  among  whom  they  are  shared.  The  condition  of  the 
class  can  be  bettered  in  no  other  way  than  by  altering  that  proportion  to  their 
advantage ;  and  every  scheme  for  their  benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on  this  as  its 
fbondation,  is,  for  all  permanent  purposes,  a  delusion."  MUVs  Frineiples  ofPolitu 
^  Be<momy,  1S49,  vol  I  p.  425.  See  also  vol  ii.  pp.  264,  265,  and  M^OuUoeh*9 
PolUuxU  Economy^  pp.  879,  880.  Ricardo,  in  his  Etsay  on  the  influence  of  a  Low 
Price  of  Oom^  has  stated,  with  his  usual  terseness,  the  three  TH>ssible  forms  of  this 
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To  know  the  circumstances  most&vonrable  to  the  increase  of 
what  may  he  termed  the  wages-fond  is  a  matter  of  great  mo- 
menty  but  is  one  with  which  we  are  not  immediately  concerned. 
The  question  we  have  now  before  us,  r^ards  not  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  but  its  distribution ;  and  the  object  is,  to  ascer- 
tain what  those  physical  conditions  are,  which,  by  encouraging 
a  rapid  growth  of  population,  over-supply  the  labour-market,  and 
thus  keep  the  average  rate  of  wages  at  a  very  low  point. 

Of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  the  increase  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  affected,  that  of  food  is  the  most  active  and  universal 
If  two  countries,  equal  in  all  other  respects,  differ  solely  in  this, 
— that  in  one  the  national  food  is  cheap  and  abundant,  and  in 
the  other  scarce  and  dear,  the  population  of  the  former  country 
will  inevitably  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  population  of  the 
latter.'*  And,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  average  rate  of 
wages  will  be  lower  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  simply  be- 
cause the  labour-market  will  be  more  amply  stocked.'*  An  in- 
quiry, therefore,  into  the  physical  laws  on  which  the  food  of 
different  countries  depends,  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  of  the 
greatest  importance  ;  and  fortunately  it  is  one  respecting  which 
we  are  able,  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry  and  physiology,  to 
arrive  at  some  precise  and  definite  conclusions. 

The  food  consumed  by  man  produces  two,  and  only  two, 
effects  necessary  to  his  existence.  These  are,  first  to  supply  him 
with  that  animal  heat  without  which  the  functions  of  life  would 
stop  ;  and  secondly,  to  repair  the  waste  constantly  taking  place 
in  his  tissues,  that  is,  in  the  mechanism  of  his  frame.  For  each 
of  these  separate  purposes  there  is  a  separate  food.  The  tem- 
perature of  our  body  is  kept  up  by  substances  which  contain  no 
nitrogen,  and  are  called  non-azotized  ;  the  incessant  decay  in 
our  organism  is  repaired  by  what  are  known  as  azotized  sub- 
stances, in  which  nitrogen  is  always  found.''     In  the  fotmer 

question :  "  The  rise  or  fall  of  wages  is  common  to  all  states  of  society,  whether  it 
be  the  stationary,  the  advancing,  or  the  retromde  state.  In  the  stationary  state,  it 
is  regulated  wholly  by  the  increase  or  falling-on  of  the  population.  In  the  advancinff 
state,  it  depends  on  whether  the  capital  or  the  population  advance  at  the  more  rapid 
course.  In  the  retrograde  state,  it  depends  on  whether  population  or  capital  decrease 
with  the  greater  rapidity."    JOcardo't  Works,  p.  879. 

"  The  standard  of  comfort  being  of  course  supposed  the  same. 

**  **  No  point  is  better  established,  than  that  the  supply  of  labourers  will  always 
ultimately  be  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  supporting  them.**  Principles  of  Politi' 
col  Economy^  chap.  xxL,  in  Ricardo^s  Works,  p.  176.  Compare  SmitKs  WsaUh  of 
Nations,  book  L  chap.  xi.  p.  86,  and  M^ChdloeKs  PolUietU  Economy,  p.  222. 

**  The  division  of  food  into  azotized  and  non-azotized  is  said  to  have  been  first 
pointed  out  by  Mafendie.  See  Midler's  Physiology,  toI.  L  p.  525.  It  is  now  recog* 
nised  by  most  of  the  best  authorities.  See,  for  instance,  jJelng's  Animal  Chemistry^ 
p.  184;  Carpenter's  Human  Physiology,  p.  685 ;  Brande's  Chemistry,  vol  ii.  pp.  1218, 
1870.  The  first  tables  of  food  constructed  according  to  it  were  by  Boussinniult ; 
lee  an  elaborate  essay  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  on  27i«  Composition  of  Foods^ 
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case,  the  carbon  of  non-azotized  food  combines  with  the  oxygen 
we  take  in,  and  gives  rise  to  that  internal  combustion  by  wUch 
our  animal  heat  is  renewed.  In  the  latter  case,  nitrogen  having 
little  affinity  for  oxygen/*  the  nitrogenous  or  azotized  food  is, 
as  it  were,  guarded  against  combustion  ;'^  and  being  thus  pre- 
served, is  able  to  peiform  its  duty  of  repairing  the  tissues,  and 
suppljring  those  losses  which  the  human  organism  constantly 
suffers  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life. 

These  are  the  two  great  divisions  of  food  ;*'  and  if  we  in- 
quire into  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation  they  bear  to  man, 
we  shall  find  that  in  each  division  the  most  important  agent  is 
climate.  When  men  live  in  a  hot  country,  their  animal  heat  is^ 
more  easily  kept  up  than  when  they  live  in  a  cold  one  ;  there- 
fore they  require  a  smaller  amount  of  that  non-azotized  food,  the 
sole  bu^ess  of  which  is  to  maintain  at  a  certain  point  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  In  the  same  way,  they,  in  the  hot  coun-  J 
try,  require  a  smaller  amount  of  azotized  food,  because  on  the 
whole  their  bodily  exertions  are  less  firequent,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  decay  of  their  tissues  is  less  rapid.'* 

in  Report  of  British  AnodaHon  for  1852,  p.  823 ;  but  the  experiments  made  by  these 
gentiemen  are  neither  nomerons  nor  diversified  enough  to  establish  a  general  law ; 
still  less  can  we  accept  their  singular  assertion,  p.  846,  that  the  comparative  prices  of 
different  foods  are  a  test  of  the  nutriment  they  comparatively  contain. 

**  *'  Of  all  the  elements  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogen  has  the  feeblest  attraction 
fi»r  oxygen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  depriyes  aU  combustible  elements 
with  wUch  it  combines,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  power  of  combining  with 
oxygen,  that  is,  of  undergoing  combustion."  JAebi^s  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  872. 
' "  The  doctrine  of  what  may  be  called  the  protecting  power  of  some  substances 
is  Btfll  imperfectly  understood,  and  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  existence 
was  hardly  su^ected.  It  is  now  known  to  be  connected  with  the  general  theory  of 
poisons.  See  Turner's  Chemistry^  toL  i.  p.  616.  To  this  we  must  probably  ascribe 
the  fkct,  that  several  poisons  which  are  fatal  when  applied  to  a  wounded  surface,  may 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  with  impunity.  BrodieU  Physiological  Researches^  1851, 
pp.  137,  18S.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  this  to  chemical  laws  than  to  hold, 
with  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  that  some  poisons  **  destroy  life  by  paralysing  the  muscles 
of  respiradon  without  immediately  affectine  the  action  of  the  heart.'* 

*  Prout's  well-known  division  into  saccharine,  oily,  and  albuminous,  appears  to 
me  of  much  inferior  value,  though  I  observe  that  it  is  adopted  in  the  last  edition  of 
MuftsonU  Human  Physiology^  pp.  65, 160.  The  division  by  M.  Lepejletier  into  "  les 
alimens  solides  et  les  boissons^  k  of  course  purely  empirical  LmeUetier^  Physiologie^ 
MkBcale^  voL  iL  p.  100,  Paris,  1832.  In  regard  to  Front's  ckssification,  compare 
Bwrdaeh's  IVaiU  de  PhysiologiSy  vol  ix.  p.  240,  with  Wagner's  Physiology,  p.  452. 

*  The  evidence  of  an  universal  connexion  in  the  animal  frame  between  exertion 
and  decay,  is  now  almost  complete.  In  regard  to  the  muscular  system,  see  Carpenr 
ter's  Hwnan  Physiology y  pp.  440,  441,  581,  edit.  1846 :  **  there  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  muscular  tissue  to  be  In  exact  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted.''  This  perhaps  would  be  generally  anticipated 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof;  but  what  is  more  interest&g,  is  that  the  same 
principle  holds  good  of  the  nervous  system.  The  human  brain  of  an  adult  contains 
about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  phosphorus ;  and  it  has  been  ascertamed,  that  after 
the  mind  has  been  much  exercised,  phosphates  are  excreted,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain  their  excretion  (by  the  kidneys)  is  very  considerable.  See 
PageCs  LeHwrts  on  Surgical  Pathology,  1858,  vol  i.  pp.  6, 7, 434 ;  Carpenter's  Hwnan 
Physiology^  pp.  192,  198,  222;  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  vol  il  p.  426;  Henle^ 
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Sinoe,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  hot  climates  do,  in  their 
natural  and  ordinary  state,  consume  less  food  than  the  inhabitants 
of  cold  ones,  it  inevitably  follows  that,  provided  other  things 
remain  equal,  the  growth  of  population  will  be  more  rapid  in 

f  countries  which  are  hot  than  in  those  which  are  cold.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  greater  plenty  of  a 
substance  by  which  the  people  are  fed  arises  from  a  larger  sup- 
ply, or  whether  it  arises  from  a  smaller  consumption.  When 
men  eat  less,  the  result  will  be  just  the  same  as  if  they  had 
more  ;  because  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  wiQ  go  frirther, 
and  thus  population  will  gain  a  power  of  increasing  more  quickly 
than  it  could  do  in  a  colder  country,  where,  even  if  provisions 
were  equally  abundant,  they,  owing  to  the  climate,  would  be 
sooner  exhausted. 

This  is  the  first  point  of  view  in  which  the  laws  of  climate 
are,  through  the  medium  of  food,  connected  with  the  laws  of 
population,  and  therefore  with  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth.     But  there  is  also  another  point  of  view,  which  follows 

^^  the  same  line  of  thought,  and  will  be  found  to  strengthen  the 
argument  just  stated.  This  is,  that  in  cold  countries,  not  only 
are  men  compelled  to  eat  more  than  in  hot  ones,  but  their  food 
is  dearer,  that  is  to  say,  to  get  it  is  more  difficult,  and  requires  a 
greater  expenditure  of  labour.  The  reason  of  this  I  will  state  as 
briefly  as  possible,  without  entering  into  any  details  beyond  those 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right  understandmg  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

The  objects  of  food  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only  two  :  namely, 
to  keep  up  the  warmth  of  the  body,  qnd  repair  the  waste  in  the 
tissues."  Of  these  two  objects,  the  former  is  eflfected  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  entering  our  lungs,  and,  as  it  travels  through 
the  system,  combining  with  the  carbon  which  we  take  in  our 
food.^^    TMs  combination  of  oxygen  and  carbon  never  can  occur 

Anatomie  OhUrale^  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  The  reader  may  also  consult  respecting  the  phos- 
phorus of  the  brain,  the  recent  very  able  woric  of  MM.  Robin  et  Verdeil,  ChimU 
Anatomique,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  vol.  ii.  p.  848,  Paris,  1863.  According  to  these  writers 
(vol  iii.  p.  446),  its  existence  in  the  brain  was  first  announced  by  Hensing,  in  1779. 

**  Though  both  objects  are  equally  essential,  the  former  is  usually  the  more 
pressing ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment,  what  we  should  expect  from 
theory,  that  when  animals  are  starved  to  death,  there  is  a  progressive  decline  in  the 
temperature  of  their  bodies ;  so  that  the  proximate  cause  of  death  by  starvation  is 
not  weakness,  but  cold.  See  WiUiam^s  JPtineiple»  of  Medicine^  p.  86 ;  and  on  the 
connexion  between  the  loss  of  animal  heat  and  the  appearance  of  rhormoriU  in  the 
contractile  parts  of  the  body,  see  VogeVs  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body^ 
p.  682.  Compare  the  important  and  thoughtful  work  of  Burdach,  Physioloyie  eomms 
Beienee  ^Observation^  vol.  v.  pp.  144,  487,  vol.  ix.  p.  281. 

*^  Until  the  last  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years,  it  used  to  be  supposed  that  this 
combination  took  place  in  the  lungs ;  but  more  careful  experiments  have  made  it 
probable  that  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  in  the  circulation,  and  that  the  blood- 
oorpusculea  are  the  carriers  of  the  oxygen.    Gomp.  LUib%^%  Animal  Chemistry^  p. 
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without  prodacing  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  human  frame  is  maintained  at  its  necessary- 
temperature.''  By  virtue  of  a  law  familiar  to  chemists,  carbon 
and  oxygen,  like  all  other  elwnents,  will  only  unite  in  certain 
definite  pn^rtions  ;''  so  that  to  keep  up  a  healthy  balance,  it 
is  needful  that  the  food  which  contains  the  carbon  should  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  in  ;  while  it  is  equally 
needftd  that  we  should  increase  the  quantity  of  both  of  these 
constituents  whenever  a  greater  external  cold  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  body.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  very  cold  climate, 
this  necessity  of  providing  a  nutriment  more  highly  carbonized 
win  arise  in  two  distinct  ways.    In  the  first  place,  the  air  being 

'78 ;  LeUer$  an  ChemUtryy  pp.  835,  886 ;  Tumer't  Chemittry^  toL  u.  p.  1819 ;  Mmlief^M 
Phytklogyy  toL  i.  pp.  92, 169.  That  the  combination  does  not  take  place  in  the  air- 
edit  is  moreoTer  proved  by  the  &ct  that  the  lungs  are  not  hotter  than  other  parts  of 
the  body.  See  MuiUr^  vol  1.  p.  848 ;  ThcmMiCt  Anunal  Ckemittryj  p.  688 ;  and 
BrodWt  Phi/nol.' JieaearcheSy  p.  33.  Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  red  corpus* 
cules  being  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  is  that  they  are  most  abundant  in  those  classes 
of  vertebrata  which  maintain  the  highest  temperature :  while  the  blood  of  inverte- 
brata  contains  very  few  of  them ;  and  it  has  been  doubted  if  they  even  exist  in  the 
lower  articulata  and  mollusca.  See  CarpenUrU  Human  Phytiol,  pp.  109, 632 ;  Granf$ 
ComparaHve  Anatomy j  p.  472 ;  ElliotsonU  Hvman  Phykol.  p.  169.  In  regard  to 
the  different  dimendons  of  corpuscnles,  see  HenU^  Anatomie  QenkraU^  vol  i.  pp. 
457-467,  494,  495  ;  BlainmUe  Physiologie  Cwnparie,  voL  i.  pp.  298,  299,  801-804 ; 
JUi/fie  Edwards^  Zooloyie,  part  1.  pp.  64-56 ;  Fourth  Report  of  British  Astoeiation, 
pp.  117,  118;  Simon^s  Animal  Chemistry ,  voL  i.  pp.  108,  104;  and,  above  all,  the 
important  observations  of  Mr.  Gulliver  (CarpenteTy  pp.  106,  106).  These  addition! 
to  our  knowledge,  berades  being  connected  with  the  laws  of  animal  heat  and  of  nutri- 
tion, will,  when  generalized,  as&t  speculative  minds  in  raising  pathology  to  a  science. 
In  the  mean  time  I  may  mention  the  relation  between  an  examination  of  the  corpus^ 
cules,  and  the  theory  of  inflammation  which  Hunter  and  Broussais  were  unable  to 
aet^ :  this  is,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation  is  the  obstruction  of  the 
vessels  by  the  adhesion  of  the  pale  corpuscules.  Respecting  this  striking  generali- 
zation, which  is  still  on  its  trial,  compare  WUUams^s  Principles  of  Me^eine^  1848, 
pp.  258-265,  with  Pagets  Surgical  Pathology,  1858,  vol  i.  pp.  818-817  ;  Jones  and 
Smdcin^s  Pathological  Anatomy,  1854,  pp.  28, 105, 106.  The  difficulties  connected 
with  the  scientiflc  study  of  inflammation  are  evaded  in  Vogefs  Pathological  Anato- 
my, jf.  418 ;  a  work  which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  greatly  overrated. 

"  On  the  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  union  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  see 
the  experiments  of  Dulong,  in  JAebQ^s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  44 ;  and  those  of  Des- 
pretz,  in  Thomson^s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  684.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that 
the  temperature  of  plants  is  maintained  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon : 
see  Bafyour's  Botany,  pp.  281,  282,  822,  828.  As  to  the  amount  of  heat  caused 
generally  by  chemical  combination,  there  is  an  essay  well  worth  reading  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Andrews  in  Report  of  British  Association  for  1849,  pp.  68-78.  See  also  Report 
of  British  Association  for  1849,  pp.  68-78 ;  See  also  Rejpitrtfor  1852,  Transac  of 
Soc,  p.  40,  and  Liebig  and  Kopfs  Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Chemistry,  vol  i  p.  84, 
vol  iii.  p.  16,  vol.  iv.  p.  20 ;  also  Pouillet,  EUmens  de  Physique,  Paris,  1882,  vol  I 
parti  p.  411. 

**  The  law  of  definite  proportions,  which,  since  the  brilliant  discoveries  by  Balton, 
b  the  comer-stone  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  laid  down  with  admirable  clearness  in 
Isomer's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol  i.  pp.  146-151.  Compare  Brande^s  Chemistry, 
vol  I  pp.  189-144;  Cuvier  Progres  de  Sciences,  vol  il  p.  255;  8omerville^s  Con* 
nezionofthe  Sciences,  pp.  120, 121.  But  none  of  these  writers  have  considered  the 
law  so  philosophically  as  M.  A.  Comte,  Philosophic  PosUive,  vol  iil  pp.  188-176, 
one  of  the  best  chapters  in  his  very  profound,  but  ill-understood  book. 
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denser,  men  imbibe  at  each  inspiration  a  greater  volume  of  ozy* 
gen  than  they  would  do  in  a  climate  where  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat."  In  the  second  place,  cold  accelerates  their  respiratiouj 
and  thus  obliging  them  to  iiJiale  more  frequently  than  the  in- 
habitants of  hot  countries,  increases  the  amount  of  oxygen  which 
they  on  an.  average  take  in.**  On  both  these  grounds  the  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  becomes  greater :  it  is  therefore  requisite 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  should  also  be  greater ;  since  by 
the  union  of  these  two  elements  in  certain  definite  proportions, 
the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the  balance  of  the  human  firame 
can  alone  be  maintained.'* 

Proceeding  from  these  chemical  and  physiological  principles, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  colder  the  country  is 
in  which  a  people  live,  the  more  highly  carbonized  will  be  their 
food.  And  this,  which  is  a  purely  scientific  inference,  has  been 
verified  by  actual  experiment.  The  inhabitants  of  the  polar  re- 
gions consume  large  quantities  of  whale-oil  and  blubber ;  while 
within  the  tropics  such  food  would  soon  put  an  end  to  life,  and 
therefore  the  ordinary  diet  consists  almost  entirely  of  fruit,  rice, 
and  other  vegetables.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  carefril 
analysis,  that  in  the  polar  food  there  is  an  excess  of  carbon  :  in 

**  ^'Aiosi,  dans  des  temps  4gaiiz,  la  quantity  d*oxjgtoe  consomm^  par  le 
mdme  animal  est  d*aatant  plus  grande  que  la  temperature  ambiante  est  moins  tieT^e.** 
Bobin  et  Verdeil,  ChinUe  Anatomique,  voL  ii.  p.  44.  Compare  SimorCt  Lectures  oH 
Pathology ^  1850,  p.  188,  for  the  diminished  quantity  of  respiration  in  a  high  temper- 
ature ;  though  one  may  question  Mr.  Simon^s  inference  that  therefore  the  blood  is 
more  Yenous  in  hot  countries  than  in  cold  ones.  This  is  not  making  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  diet,  which  corrects  the  difference  of  temperature. 

*  "  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  a  given  time  may  be  expressed  by  the  num- 
ber of  respirations."  lAiebxg^e  Letters  on  Chemistry^  p.  814 ;  and  see  ThomsovCs  An- 
imal  Chemistry^  p.  011.  It  is  also  certain  that  exercise  increases  the  number  of 
resphrations ;  and  birds,  which  are  the  most  active  of  all  animals,  consume  more 
oxygen  than  any  others.  Ifilns  Edwards^  Zoo^o^  part  i.  p.  88,  partii.  p.  871; 
FlmtrenSj  Travaux  de  Ouvier,  pp.  168,  154,  265,  260.  Compare,  on  the  connection 
between  respiration  and  the  locomotive  organs,  Bedardy  AnatcmU  GhUnUe,  pp.  89, 
44 ;  Burdock^  Traiti  de  Physiologies  vol  ix.  pp.  485,  556-559 ;  Carus^  Comparative 
Anatomy^  vol  L  pp.  99,  164,  858,  vol  11.  pp.  142,  160  ;  OrarH^s  Oomparative  Anato- 
my, pp.  455, 495,  522,  529, 537  ;  Rymer  Joneses  Animal  Kingdom^  pp.  869,  440,  692, 
714,  720 ;  OvoenU  InvertebratOy  pp.  822,  845,  886,  505.  Thus  too  it  has  been  experi* 
mentally  ascertained,  that  in  human  beings  exercise  increases  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  Mayors  Human  Physiology^  p.  64;  lAehig  and  Kopp^s  Reports,  voL  iii. 
p.  859. 

If  we  now  put  these  facts  together,  their  bearing  on  the  propositions  in  the  text 
will  become  evident ;  because,  on  the  whole,  there  is  more  exercise  taken  in  cold 
climates  than  in  hot  ones,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an  increased  resphratory  ac- 
tion. For  proof  that  greater  exercise  is  both  taken  and  required,  compare  Wran- 
ge^s Polar  Expedition,  pp.  79,  102;  RiehardsonU  Aretie  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  885  ; 
Simpson^ s  North  Coast  of  America,  pp.  49,  88,  which  should  be  contrasted  with  the 
contempt  for  such  amusements  in  hot  countries.  Indeed,  in  polar  regions  all  this 
is  so  essential  to  preserve  a  normal  state,  that  scurvy  can  only  be  kept  off  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  American  contment  by  taking  considerable  exercise ;  see 
OrantXy  History  of  Enaland,  vol.  1.  pp.  46,  62,  888. 

**  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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the  tropical  food  an  excess  of  oxygen.  Without  entering  into 
details,  which  to  the  majority  of  readers  would  be  distasteAil,  it 
may  be  said  generally,  that  the  oils  contain  about  six  times  as 
much  carbon  as  the  Iruits,  and  that  they  have  in  them  very  little 
oxygen  ;"  while  starch,  which  is  the  most  universal,  and,  in  re- 
feience  to  nufjition,  the  most  important  constituent  in  the  vege- 
table world,**  is  nearly  half  oxygen.'* 

The  connexion  between  this  circumstance  and  the  subject 
before  us  is  highly  curious  :  for  it  is  a  most  remarkable  &ct,  and 
one  to  which  I  would  call  particular  attention,  that  owing  to 
some  more  general  law,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  highly  carbon- 
ized food  is  more  costly  than  food  in  which  comparatively  little 
carbon  is  found.  The  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  which  oxygen  is  the  | 
most  active  principle,  are  very  abundant ;  they  maybe  obtained 
without  danger,  and  almost  without  trouble.  But  that  highly 
carbonized  food  which  in  a  very  cold  climate  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  life,  is  not  produced  in  so  &cile  and  spontaneous  a  man-  ] 
ner.  It  is  not,  like  vegetables,  thrown  up  by  the  soil ;  but  it  " 
consists  of  the  fat,  the  blubber,  and  the  oil,**  of  powerful  and 
ferocious  animals.  To  procure  it,  man  must  incur  great  risk, 
and  expend  great  labour.  And  although  this  is  undoubtedly  a 
contrast  of  extreme  cases,  still  it  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a 
people  approach  to  either  extremity,  the  more  subject  will  they 
be  to  the  conditions  by  which  that  extremity  is  governed.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colder  a  country  is,  the  more 

"  *'  The  fruits  used  by  the  hihabitants  of  southern  climes  do  not  contain,  in  a 
fresh  state,  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  while  the  blubber  and  train-oil  which 
feed  the  inhabitants  of  polar  regions  contain  66  to  SO  per  cent,  of  that  element. 
lAebi^M  Letter 9  on  Chemietryy  p.  820;  see  also  p.  876,  and  TumerU  Chemistry ^  toL 
fi.  p.  1815.  According  to  Prout  (Mayors  Human  Phytiol,  p.  186),  '^  the  proportion 
of  carbon  in  oily  bodies  raries  from  about  60  to  80  per  cent."  The  quantity  of  oil 
and  £Eit  habitually  consumed  in  cold  countries  is  remarkable.  Wrangel  (Polar  E^ 
pedition^  p.  21)  says  of  the  tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Siberia,  *'  fat  is  their  greatest 
dehcacy.  They  eat  it  in  every  possible  shape — raw,  melted,  fresh,  or  spoilt."  See 
also  SimpeotCe  Dieeoveriee  on  the  North  Coast  of  ^mmco.  pp.  147|  404. 

"  ''So  common  that  no  plant  is  destitute  of  it."  lAndleifs  Botany^  toL  L  p. 
Ill;  and  at  page  121,  "  starch  is  the  most  common  of  all  vegetable  productions." 
Dr.  Lindley  adds  (vol  1.  p.  292),  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  grams  of  starch 
secreted  by  plants,  from  cytoblasts.  See  also  on  the  starch-granules  first  noticed 
by  M.  Link,  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society y  pp.  223,  870 ;  and  respecting  its 
predominance  in  the  vegetable  world,  compare  Thomson^s  Chemistru  of  Vegetciles^ 
pp^  650-652,  875 ;  BroMtU  Chemistry ^  vol.  ii.  p.  1160 ;  Turner's  Chemistry ^  vol  iL 
p.  1286 ;  Liebig  and  Kopp's  Reports^  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98,  122. 

"  The  oxygen  is  49*89  out  of  100.  See  the  table  in  lAehig^s  Letters  on  Chemi^ 
trv,  p.  879.  Amidin,  which  is  the  soluble  part  of  starch,  contains  58*83  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  Bee  Thomson^s  Chemistry  of  Vegetables^  p.  654,  on  the  authority  of 
Pnmt,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  accurate  experimenter. 

^  Of  which  a  mnf  le  whale  will  yield  "  cent  vin^  tonneaux."  Cuvier  R^gne  Ani' 
wuUi  ^oL  L  p.  897.  In  regard  to  the  solid  food.  Sir  J.  Richardson  (Arctic  Expedi' 
tion^  1851,  vol.  L  p.  248^  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions  only  main- 
tain  themselves  by  chasmg  whales  and  "  consuming  blubber." 
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its  feod  will  be  carbonized  ;  the  warmer  it  is,  the  more  its  food 
will  be  oxidized/^  At  the  same  time^  carboniEod  food,  being 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  animal  world,  is  more  difficult  to  obtain 
than  oxidized  food,  which  is  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world.** 
I  The  result  has  been,  that  among  nations  where  the  coldness  of 
the  ^climate  renders  a  highly  carbonized  diet  essential,  there  is 
for  the  most  part  displayed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  society,  a 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  character  than  we  find  among  those 
other  nations  whose  ordinary  nutriment,  being  highly  oxidized, 
is  easily  obtained,  and  indeed  is  supplied  to  them,  hy  the  bounty 
'  of  nature,  gratuitously  and  without  a  struggle/'  From  this 
"^original  divergence  there  follow  many  other  consequences,  which, 
however,  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  trace;  my  present  object 
being  merely  to  point  out  how  this  difference  of  food  affects  the 
proportion  in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  the  different  classes. 
The  way  in  which  this  proportion  is  actually  altered  hss,  I 
hope,  been  made  clear  by  the  preceding  argument.  But  it  may 
be  useful  to  recapitulate  the  facts  on  wluch  the  argument  is 
based.  The  facts,  then,  are  simply  these.  The  rate  of  wages 
fluctuates  with  the  population;  increasing  when  the  labour-mar- 
ket is  under-supplied,  diminishing  when  it  is  over-^supplied. 
The  population  itself  though  affected  by  many  other  circum- 
stances, does  undoubtedly  fluctuate  with  the  supply  of  food; 
advancing  when  the  supply  is  plentiM,  halting  or  receding  when 
the  supply  is  scanty.  The  food  essential  to  life,  is  scarcer  in 
cold  countries  than  in  hot  ones  ;  and  not  only  is  it  scarcer,  but 

*'  It  is  said,  that  to  keep  a  person  in  health,  his  food  even  in  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  should  contain  **  a  full  eighth  more  carbon  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer."   Liehig't  Animal  Chemiitry^  p.  16. 

*'  The  most  highly  carbonized  of  all  foods  are  undoubtedly  yielded  by  animals  : 
the  most  highly  oxidized  by  vegetables.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  carbon,  that  its  predominance,  accompanied  with  the  rarity  of  nitro- 
gen, has  induced  cheinical  botanists  to  characterize  plants  as  carbonized,  and  animals 
as  azotized.  But  we  have  here  to  attend  to  a  double  antithesis.  Vegetables  are 
carbonized  in  so  far  as  they  are  non-azotized ;  but  they  are  oxidized  in  opposition 
to  the  highly  carbonized  animal  food  of  cold  countries.  Besides  this,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  the  carbon  of  vegetables  is  most  abundant  in  the  woody  and 
unnutritious  part,  which  is  not  eaten ;  while  the  carbon  of  animals  is  found  in  the 
fatty  and  oily  parts,  which  are  not  only  eaten,  but  are,  in  cold  countries,  greedily 
devoured. 

*'  Sir  J.  Malcolm  (History  of  Perna;  vol.  il  p.  880)  speakiug  of  the  cheapness 
of  vegetables  in  the  East,  says,  **  in  some  parts  of  Persia  fruit  has  hardly  any  value.** 
Guvier,  in  a  striking  passage  (Regne  Animal^  vol.  i.  pp.  78,  74)  has  contrasted  vege- 
table with  animal  food,  and  thinks  that  the  former,  being  so  easily  obtained,  is  uie 
more  natural.  But  the  truth  is  that  both  are  equally  natural ;  though  when  Guvier 
wrote  scarcely  any  thing  was  known  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  relation  between 
climate  and  food.  On  tibe  skill  and  energy  required  to  obtain  food  in  cold  countries, 
see  WranffeVt  Polar  JSxpedUiofiy  pp.  70,71,  191,192;  Bimpwn's  Discoveries  o%  th§ 
North  Coast  of  America,  p.  249 ;  GrarUz,  History  of  Oreenlandj  voL  i.  pp.  22,  82, 
105, 181,  154,  155,  vol.  ii.  pp.  208,  265,  824. 
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more  of  it  is  required  ;^^  so  that  on  both  grounds  smaller  encoor* 
agement  is  given  to  tiie  growth  of  that  population  from  whose 
ruikB  the  laboor-market  is  stocked.  To  express,  therefore,  the 
condosion  in  its  simplest  form,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  a 
strong  and  constant  tendency  in  hot  countries  for  wages  to  be 
low,  in  cold  countries  for  them  to  be  high. 

Applying  now  this  great  principle  to  the  general  course  of 
history,  we  shall  find  proofs  of  its  accuracy  in  every  direction. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  to  the  contrary.  In  Asia, 
in  Africa,  and  in  America,  all  the  ancient  civilizations  were 
seated  in  hot  climates;  and  in  all  of  them  the  rate  of  wages  was 
veiylow,  and  therefore  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes 
very  depressed.  In  Europe  for  the  first  time,  civilization  arose 
in  a  colder  climate :  hence  the  reward  of  labour  was  increased, 
and  the  distribution  of  wealth  rendered  more  equal  than  was 
possible  in  countries  where  an  excessive  abundance  of  food  stimu- 
lated the  growth  of  population.  This  difference  produced,  as 
we  shall  presentiy  see,  many  social  and  political  consequences  of 
Hnmense  importance.  But  before  discussing  them,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  only  apparent  exception  to  what  has  been 
stated,  is  one  which  strikingly  verifies  the  general  law.  There  is 
one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a  great  European  people  possess- 
ing a  very  cheap  national  food.  This  people,  I  need  haidly  say, 
are  the  Irish.  In  Ireland  the  labouring  classes  have  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  been  principally  fed  by  potatoes,  which 
were  introduced  into  their  country  late  in  the  sixteenth,  or  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.**  Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  potato 
is,  that  until  the  appearance  of  the  late  disease,  it  was,  and  per- 
haps still  is,  cheaper  than  any  other  food  equally  wholesome.  If 
we  compare  its  reproductive  power  with  the  amount  of  nutri- 

**  Oabam«  {RiqyporU  da  Phynque  et  du  Moral,  p.  S18)  says,  ^^Dans  les  temps  et  dans 
ka  pays  froids  on  mange  et  I'on  agit  dayantage.**  That  much  food  is  eaten  in  cold  coun- 
tries, and  little  in  hot  ones,  is  mentioned  by  nnmeroos  trayellers,  none  of  whom  are 
aware  of  the  cause.  See  SimpMnCi  DUcov,  on  the  North  Coast  of  America,  p.  218 ; 
OutHne*s  Bmne,  voL  iv.  p.  66 ;  WranaeVt  Expedition,  pp.  21,  827 ;  OrarUz,  History 
of  Grtefdand^  yoL  i.  pp.  146, 860 ;  RiehardeorCs  Central  Africa,  toI.  ii.  p.  46 ;  Rich* 
anbon^s  Sahara,  toL  i.  p.  187 ;  Denham^s  Africa,  p.  87 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society, 
ToL  T.  p.  lU,  Tol.  Tiii.  p.  188 ;  BwrekhariCs  Travels  in  Arabia,  toI  ii.  p.  266 ; 
ITeibukr,  Description  da  P Arabic,  p.  46 ;  Ulloc^s  Voyage  to  South  America,  voL  i.  pp. 
408,  408 ;  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Society,  voL  iii.  p.  288,  vol.  vi.  p.  86,  vol.  xix.  p. 
121 ;  SpixandMartius's  Travels  in  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  164 ;  Southei^s  History  ofRratcil, 
ToL  m.  p.  848 ;  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypt,  vol.  i  pp.  879, 880,  460 ;  Loufs 
Smnwak,  p.  140. 

*  Meyen  (Geogrmthy  ofPlanU,  1846,  p.  818)  says  that  the  potato  was  intro- 
duced into  Ireland  m  1686 ;  but  according  to  Mr.  M'Gulloch  {Dictionary  of  Com* 
meree,  1849,  p.  1048),  **  potatoes,  it  is  commonly  thought,  were  not  introduced  into 
frdand  till  1610,  when  a  small  quantity  was  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  planted 
in  a  garden  on  bis  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Toughall.**  Compare  L(mdon^s  Encyelop, 
of  Agriculture,  p.  846 ;  "  first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  on  his  estate  of  Youg- 
fidl,  near  Coric** 
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ment  contaiQed  in  it,  we  find  thart  one  acre  of  average  land  sown 
with  potatoes  will  support  twice  as  many  persons  as  the  same 
quantity  of  land  sown  with  wheat.^*  The  consequence  is,  that 
in  a  country  where  men  live  on  potatoes,  the  population  will,  if 
other  things  are  tolerably  equal,  increase  twice  as  fast  as  in  a 
country  where  they  live  on  wheat.  And  so  it  has  actually  oc- 
curred. Until  a  very  few  years  ago,  when  the  face  of  affairs  was 
entirely  altered  by  pestilence  and  emigration,  the  population  of 
Ireland  was,  in  round  numbers,  increasing  annually  three  ]per 
cent.;  the  population  of  England  during  the  same  period  m- 
creasing  one-and-a-half  per  cent.*^  The  result  was,  that  in 
these  two  countries  the  distribution  of  wealth  was  altc^ther  dif- 
ferent. Even  in  England  the  growth  of  population  is  somewhat 
too  rapid;  and  the  labour-market  being  overstocked,  the  work- 
ing-classes are  not  sufficiently  paid  for  their  labour.^^  But  their 
condition  is  one  of  sumptuous  splendour,  compared  to  that  in 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  the  Irish  were  forced  to  Uve.  The 
misery  in  which  they  were  plunged  has  no  doubt  always  been 
aggravated  by  the  ignorance  of  their  rulers,  and  by  that  scanda- 
lous misgovemment  which,  until  very  recently,  formed  one  of  the 
darkest  blots  on  the  glory  of  England.  The  most  active  cause, 
however,  was,  that  their  wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them, 
not  only  from  the  comforts,  but  from  the  common  decencies  of 
civilized  life;  and  this  evil  condition  was  the  natural  result  of 
that  cheap  and  abundant  food,  which  encouraged  the  i)eople  to 
so  rapid  an  increase,  that  the  labour-market  was  constantly 
gorged.^'  So  &r  was  this  carried,  that  an  intelligent  observer 
who  travelled  through  Ireland  twenty  years  ago,  mentions  that  at 
that  time  the  average  wages  were  fourpence  a-day;  and  that  even 

^  Adam  Smith  (  Wetdth  of  Natums^  book  L  chap.  xi.  p.  67)  supposes  that  it  will 
support  three  times  as  many ;  but  the  statistics  of  this  great  writer  are  the  weakest 
part  of  his  work,  and  the  more  careftil  calculations  made  since  he  wrote,  bear  out 
the  statement  in  the  text.  '*  It  admits  of  demonstration  that  an  acre  of  potatoee 
will  feed  double  the  number  of  people  that  can  be  fed  on  an  acre  of  wheat.*^  Loth 
don't  Eneydop,  of  Aarietdiure^  6th  edit.,  1844,  p.  846.  So,  loo,  mWOtdloch't  Diet^ 
p.  1048,  ^*  an  acre  of  potatoes  will  feed  double  the  number  of  individuals  that  can 
be  fed  m>m  an  acre  of  wheat.^  The  daily  averaee  consumption  of  an  able-bodied 
labourer  in  Ireland  is  estimated  at  nine-and-a-half  pounds  of  potatoes  for  men,  and 
seren-and-a-half  for  women.    See  PhiUipa  on  Scrofula^  1840,  p.  177. 

''  Malthtu,  Enay  on  Population,  yoL  i.  pp.  424,  426,  431, 486, 441, 442 ;  H'Cul- 
loeh't  Political  JSconomy,  pp.  381,  882. 

^  The  lowest  agricultund  wages  in  our  time  have  been  in  England,  about  1«.  a 
day ;  while  from  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  1846,  the  highest  wages 
then  paid  were  in  Lincolnshire,  and  were  rather  more  than  13«.  a-week;  those  in 
Torksnire  and  Northumberland  bein^  nearly  as  high.  Thornton  on  Over-PopulaUony 
pp.  12-16,  24,  26.  Godwin,  writing  m  1820,  estimates  the  average  at  1«.  6dL  a-day. 
Godwin  on  Population,  p.  674.  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  work  On  Scrofula,  1846,  p.  846, 
says.  *'  at  present  the  ratio  of  wages  is  from  9«.  to  lO*.** 

^  The  most  miserable  part,  namely  Connaught,  in  1783,  contained  242,160  in^ 
habitants ;  and  in  1821,  1,110,229.    See  8adler*$  Law  of  Population^  vol  ii.  p.  490. 
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tills  wretched  pittance  could  not  always  be  relied  upon  for  regu- 
lar employment.'® 

Such  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food  in  a  coimtry 
which,  on  the  whole,  possesses  greater  natural  resources  than  any 
other  in  Europe.'^  And  if  we  investigate  on  a  larger  scale  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  nations,  we  shall  see  the  same 
principle  everywhere  at  work.  We  shall  see  that,  other  things 
remaining  equal,  the  food  of  a  people  determines  the  increase  of 
their  numbers,  and  the  increase  of  their  numbers  determines  the 
rate  of  their  wages.  We  shall  moreover  find,  that  when  the 
wages  are  invariably  low,'*  the  distribution  of  wealth  being  thus 
very  unequal,  the  distribution  of  political  power  and  social  influ- 
ence will  also  be  very  unequal;  in  other  words,  it  will  appear 
that  the  normal  and  average  relation  between  the  upper  and 
lower  classes  will,  in  its  origin,  depend  upon  those  peculiarities 
of  nature,  the  operations  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate,*'   After  putting  all  these  things  together,  we  shall,  I  trust, 

■•  Mr.  Inglis,  who  in  1834  travelled  through  Ireland  with  a  particular  view  to  its 
economical  state,  says,  as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiries,  *^  I  am  quite  confident 
that  if  the  whole  yearly  earnings  of  the  labourers  of  Ireland  were  divided  by  the 
whole  number  of  labourers,  the  result  would  be  under  this  sum — Fourpence  a-day 
for  the  labourers  of  Ireland."  InalUy  Journey  throughout  Ireland  in  1834,  Lond. 
1836,  2d  edit,  vol  ii.  p.  300.  At  Balinasloe,  in  the  county  of  (ralway,  **  A  gentle- 
man with  whom  I  was  accidentally  in  company  offered  to  procure,  on  an  hour^s  warn- 
ing, a  couple  of  hundred  labourers  at  fourpcnce  even  for  temporary  employment." 
/i^if,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.  The  same  writer  says  (vol.  L  p.  268),  that  at  Tralee  "  it  often 
happens  that  the  labourers,  after  working  in  the  canal  from  five  in  the  morning  un- 
til eleven  in  the  forenoon,  are  discharged  for  the  day  with  the  pittance  of  twopence." 
Compare,  in  CUmeurry't  JRecoHections,  Dublin,  1849,  p.  810,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Doylo 
written  In  1829,  describing  Ireland  as  **  a  country  where  the  market  is  always  over- 
stocked with  labour,  and  in  which  a  man's  labour  is  not  worth,  at  an  average,  more 
than  threepence  a-day." 

*'  It  is  singular  that  so  acute  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Kay  should,  in  his  otherwise  just 
remarks  on  the  Irish,  entirely  overlook  the  effect  produced  on  their  wages  by  the  in- 
crease of  population.  Kay's  Social  Condition  of  the  People^  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  9,  92,  223, 
80A-824.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because  the  disadvantages  of  cheap  foodliave 
been  noticed  not  only  by  several  common  writers,  but  by  the  highest  of  all  authori- 
ties on  population,  Mr.  Malthus :  see  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Msay  on  PopulaUon^ 
voL  L  p.  469,  vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  124,  883,  884.  If  these  things  were  oftener  consid- 
ered, we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  the  idleness  and  levity  of  the  Celtic  race ; 
the  simple  fact  being,  that  the  Irish  are  unwilling  to  work,  not  because  they  are 
Cdts,  but  because  their  work  is  badly  paid.  When  they  go  abroad,  they  get  good 
wages,  and  therefore  they  become  as  industrious  as  any  other  people.  Compai-e 
Journal  of  Statistical  Society^  vol.  vii.  p.  24,  with  Thornton  on  Over-Foj^ukUion,  p. 
425 ;  a  very  valuable  work.  Even  in  1799,  it  was  observed  that  the  Irish  as  soon 
as  they  left  their  own  country  became  industrious  and  energetic.  See  Farliamenta- 
ry  Stttcry,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  222.  So  too,  in  North  America,  *'  they  are  most  willing  to 
work  hard."    ZyelPs  Second  Vhit  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol  i.  p.  187. 

**  By  low  wages,  I  mean  low  reward  of  labour,  which  is  of  course  independent 
both  of  the  cost  of  labour  and  of  the  money-rate  of  wages. 

■•  In  a  recent  work  of  considerable  ingenuity  (Dowleday's  This  Law  of  Fopu- 
latian,  1847,  pp.  25-29,  69,  78,  123,  124,  &c.)  it  is  noticed  that  countries  are  more 
populous  when  the  or^nary  food  is  vegetable  than  when  it  is  animal ;  and  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  explain  this  on  the  ground  that  a  poor  diet  is  more  favourable  to 

VOL.  I.— 4 
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be  able  to  discern,  with  a  clearness  hitherto  unknown,  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  physical  and  moral  world  ;  the  laws 
by  which  that  connexion  is  governed  ;  and  the  reasons  why  so 
many  ancient  civiUzations  reached  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  then  fell  away,  unable  to  resist  the  pressure  of  nature, 
or  make  head  against  those  external  obstacles  by  which  their  pro- 
gress was  effectually  retarded. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  turn  to  Asia,  we  shaU  see  an  admi- 
rable illustration  of  what  may  be  called  the  collision  between  in- 
ternal and  external  phenomena.  Owing  to  circumstances  al- 
ready stated,  Asiatic  civilization  has  always  been  confined  to 
that  rich  tract  where  alone  wealth  could  be  easily  obtained. 
This  immense  zone  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  globe;  and  of  all  its  provinces,  Hindostan  is  certainly  the  one 
which  for  the  longest  period  has  possessed  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tion.^^ And  as  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  respecting 
India  are  more  ample  than  those  respecting  any  other  part  of 
Asia,''  I  purpose  to  select  it  as  an  example,  and  use  it  to  illus- 

fecundity  than  a  rich  one.  But  though  the  fact  of  the  greater  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  indisputable,  there  are  several  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Double- 
day^s  explanation. 

Ist.  That  the  power  of  propagation  is  heightened  by  poor  liring,  is  a  proposition 
which  has  never  been  established  physiologically ;  while  the  observations  of  travel- 
lers and  of  governments  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  it  statistically. 

2d.  Vegetable  diet  is  as  generous  for  a  hot  country  as  animal  diet  is  for  a  cold 
country ;  and  since  we  know  that,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  food  and  cli- 
mate, the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  little  between  the  equator  and  the  poles 
(compare  Liebi^s  Animal  ChemUtry^  p.  19 ;  SoUantTs  Medical  NoteSj  p.  478 ;  Pouil- 
let^  Mhnen$  de  Physique^  vol  L  part  i.  p.  414 ;  BurdcicKt  TraiU  de  Phyiiologie^  vol. 
ix.  p.  668),  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  normal  variation, 
but  should  rather  suppose  that,  in  regard  to  all  essential  functions,  vegetable  diet 
and  external  heat  are  equivalent  to  animal  diet  and  external  cold. 

8d.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  vegetable  food  increases  the 
procreative  power,  this  would  only  affect  the  number  of  births,  and  not  the  density 
of  population ;  for  a  greater  number  of  births  may  be,  and  often  are,  remedied  by  a 
greater  mortality ;  a  point  in  regard  to  which  Godwin,  in  trying  to  refute  Malthus, 
falls  into  serious  error.     Oodwin  on  PopulaHofiy  p.  817. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  these  views  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  were 
in  a  great  measure  anticipated  by  Fourier.    See  Jiey^  Science  Sodale,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 

**  I  use  the  word  *  Hindostan'  in  the  popular  sense,  as  extending  south  to  Gape 
Gomorin ;  though,  properly  speaking,  it  only  includes  the  country  north  of  the  Ker- 
budda.  Gompare  MUVe  Misery  of  India,  vol  ii.  p.  178 ;  JSoMen^  das  alte  Indien, 
vol.  L  p.  11 ;  Meiners  iiber  die  Ldnder  in  Anen^  vol  L  p.  224.  The  word  itself  is  not 
found  in  the  old  Sanscrit,  and  is  of  Persian  origin.  ffalhecPe  Preface  to  the  GcH' 
too  LawBy  pp.  XX.  xxi. ;  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp.  868,  869. 

**  So  that,  in  addition  to  works  published  on  their  philosophy,  religion,  and  juris- 
prudence, a  learned' geographer  stated  several  years  ago,  that  *^kein  anderes  Asiat- 
isches  Reich  ist  in  den  letzten  drey  Jahrhunderten  von  so  vielen  und  so  einsichts- 
vollen  Europ^m  durchreist,  und  beschrieben  worden,  als  Hindostan."  Meiners  Zdn^ 
der  in  Asien,  vol.  L  p.  225.  Since  the  time  of  Meiners,  such  evidence  has  become 
still  more  precise  and  extensive ;  and  is,  I  think,  too  much  neglected  by  M.  Rhode 
in  his  valuable  work  on  India.  "  Dem  Zwecke  dieser  Arbeit  gemass,  betrachten  wir 
bier  nur  Werke  der  Hindus  selbst,  oder  Ausziige  aus  denselben  als  Quellen.*'  Rhods^ 
Reliffidse  BUdung  der  Hindus,  vol.  L  p.  48. 
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trate  those  laws  which,  though  generalized  from  political  econo* 
my,  chemistry,  and  physiology,  may  he  verified  hy  that  more  ex- 
tensive survey,  the  means  of  which  history  alone  can  supply. 

In  India,  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  hrings  into  phty  that 
law  already  pointSl  out,,  hy  virtue  of  which  the  ordinary  food  is 
of  an  oxygenous  rather  than  of  a  carhonaceous  character.  This, 
according  to  another  law,  obliges  the  people  to  derive  their  usual 
diet  not  from  the  animal,  hut  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which 
starch  is  the  most  important  constituent.  At  the  same  time  the 
high  temperature,  incapacitating  men  for  arduous  labour,  makes 
necessary  a  food  of  which  the  returns  will  be  abundant,  and 
which  will  contain  much  nutriment  in  a  comparatively  small 
space.  Here,  then,  we  have  some  characteristics,  which,  if  the 
preceding  views  are  correct,  ought  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary 
fixxl  of  the  Indian  nations.  So  they  all  are.  From  the  earliest 
period  the  most  general  food  in  India  has  been  rice,^*  which  is 
the  most  nutritive  of  all  the  cerealia;'^  which  contains  an  enor- 
mous proportion  of  starch;'*  and  which  yields  to  the  labourer  an 
average  return  of  at  least  sixty  fold." 

Thus  possible  is  it,  by  the  application  of  a  few  physical  laws, 
to  anticipate  what  the  national  food  of  a  country  will  be,  and 
therefore  to  anticipate  a  long  train  of  ulterior  consequences. 
What  in  this  case  is  no  less  remarkable,  is  that  thou^  in  the 
south  of  the  peninsula,  rice  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly,  it 
has  been  replaced,  not  by  animal  food,  but  by  another  grain 
called  ragi*'     The  original  rice,  however,  is  so  suited  to  the  cir- 

**  This  is  evident  from  the  frequent  and  familiar  mention  of  it  in  that  remarka* 
ble  relic  of  antiquity,  the  Institutes  of  Menu.  See  the  InstituUSy  in  Wijrhs  of  Sir 
W.  J<me9,  voL  in.  pp.  87,  182,  166,  200,  215,  866,  400,  403,  484.  Thus  too,  in  the 
enumeration  of  foods  in  FtMitu  PuranOy  pp.  46,  47,  rice  is  the  first  mentioned.  See 
further  evidence  in  BohleUy  das  alU  Indien^  vol.  i.  p.  22,  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160 ;  WU" 
tonU  Theatre  of  ik4  Sinduty  vol.  L  part  ii.  pp.  15,  16,  87,  92,  96,  vol.  ii.  part  il.  p.  86| 
part  iiL  p.  64 ;  Notet  on  the  Mahdbharatay  in  JowmaL  of  Asudie  Society^  vol.  vii.  p. 
141;  DraveU  of  Ihn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  164;  Colehrook^B  Digest  oj 
Hindu  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  499,  vol  ii.  pp.  44,  48,  486,  669,  toL  iH.  pp.  11, 148, 206,  206, 
207,  266,  864,  580 ;  Anatie  Reeearches,  vol.  vii.  pp.  299,  802 ;  Ward  on  the  Sinr 
doo9,  ToL  i.  p.  209,  toL  ili.  p.  106. 

*'  ''  It  contains  a  greater  portion  of  nutritious  matter  than  any  of  the  cerealia.** 
SomerviUe^B  Physical  Geography,  voL  it  p.  220. 

**  It  contains  from  88*8  to  85*07  per  cent  of  starch.  Brcmde'i  Chemistry,  toL 
ii.  p.  1624 ;  Thcinson\  Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies,  p.  888. 

"*  It  is  difficult  to  collect  sufficient  evidence  to  strike  an  average :  but  in  Egypt, 
according  to  Savary,  rice  "produces  eighty  bushels  for  one."  Loudon^ s  Encyclop. 
of  Agri^ture,  p.  178.  In  Tennasserim,  the  yield  is  from  80  to  100.  Low's  Histo* 
ry  of  Tknnetsserim,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  29.  In  South  America, 
260  fold,  according  to  Spix  and  Martins  {IVavds  in  Brazil,  vol.  ii.  p.  79) ;  or  fi^m 
200  to  800,  according  to  Southey  (^Bistory  of  Brazil,  vol.  iii.  pp.  658,  806).  The 
towest  esdmate  given  by  M.  Meyen  is  forty  fold ;  the  highest,  which  is  marsh  rice  hi 
the  Philippine  Ishinds,  400  fold.     Meyen' s  Oeography  of  Plants,  1846,  p.  801. 

**  JSlphintt&ne^s  History  of  India,  p.  7.  Ragi  is  the  Oynosurus  Corocanus  of  Lums- 
08 ;  and,  considering  its  importance,  it  has  been  strangely  neglected  by  botanical 
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cmnBtanoefl  I  have  described,  that  it  is  still  the  most  general  food 
of  nearly  all  the  hottest  countries  of  Asia/*  from  which  at  differ- 
ent times  it  has  been  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  world.' ' 

In  consequence  of  these  peculiarities  of  climate,  and  of  food, 
there  has  arisen  in  India  that  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 
which  we  must  expect  to  find  in  coimtries  where  the  labour- 
market  is  always  redundant.'  ^  If  we  examine  the  earliest  Indian 
records  which  have  been  preserved, — records  between  two  and 
three  thousand  years  old, — ^we  find  evidence  of  a  state  of  things 
similar  to  that  which  now  exists,  and  which,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  always  has  existed  ever  since  iiie  accumulation  of  capital  once 
fairly  began.  We  find  the  upper  classes  enormously  rich,  and 
the  lower  classes  miserably  poor.  We  find  those  by  whose  labour 
the  wealth  is  created,  receiving  the  smallest  possible  share  of  it; 
the  remainder  being  absorbed  by  the  higher  ranks  in  the  form 
either  of  rent  or  of  profit.  And  as  wealth  is,  after  intellect,  the 
most  permanent  source  of  power,  it  has  naturally  happened  that 
a  great  inequality  of  wealth  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding inequality  of  social  and  political  power.  It  is  not,  there- 
writers.  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  it  is  in  Buc?ian€trC»  Jawmetf  thrcfugh  ths 
Countries  of  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar,  vol.  i.  pp.  101-104,  286,  286,  876,  876, 
408,  vol.  ii.  pp.  103,  104,  vol.  ill.  pp.  289,  240,  296,  297.  In  the  krge  cities,  millet 
is  generally  used ;  of  which  **  a  quantity  sufficient  for  two  meals  may  be  purchased 
for  about  a  half-penny.'*  Gibson  on  Indian  AgricuLtvre,  in  Jowmal  of  AtioHc  /So- 
ciety,  vol.  viii.  p.  100. 

•*  Marsderis  History  of  Sumatra,  pp.  66,  69 ;  Raffles^  History  of  Java,  vol.  i. 
pp.  89,  106,  119, 129,  240  ;  PereivaTs  Ceylon,  pp.  887,  864;  Transom,  of  Society  of 
Bombay,  voL  ii.  p.  166 ;  IVansac,  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  610 ;  Jovamal  of  ^m- 
aiic  Society,  vol.  L  pp.  228,  247,  vol.  iL  pp.  44,  64,  261,  267,  262,  886,  844,  vol.  ilL 
pp.  8,  26,  800,  840,  vol.  iv.  pp.  82,  88,  104,  voL  v.  pp.  241,  246;  Asiatic  Hesearehes^ 
voL  V.  pp.  124,  229,  vol.  xii.  p.  148,  vol.  zvi.  pp.  171, 172 ;  Journal  of  Oeograph,  So* 
ciety,  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  voL  iii.  pp.  124,  296,  800,  vol.  v.  p.  268,  vol.  vuL  pp.  841,  869> 
vol.  xix.  pp.  182,  187. 

**  Rice,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it,  has  travelled  westward.  Besides 
the  historical  evidence,  there  are  philological  probabilities  in  favour  of  its  being  in- 
digenous to  Asia,  and  the  Sanscrit  name  for  it  has  been  very  widely  diffused.  Com- 
pare HtanbokWs  Cosmos,  vol  ii.  p.  472,  with  Craufurd's  History  of  the  Indian  Ar^ 
chipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  868.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  the  common  food  on 
the  Zanguebar  coast ;  and  is  now  universal  in  Madagascar.  7}raioels  of  Ibn  Bat%Ua 
in  Fourteenth  Century,  p.  66  ;  Ellis^s  History  of  Madayascar,  vol  i.  pp.  89, 89,  297- 
804,  vol.  ii.  p.  292 ;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Soctety,  vol.  iii.  p.  212.  From  Madagas- 
car its  seeds  were,  according  to  M*CtiUoch*s  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  p.  1106,  car- 
ried to  Carolina  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  Nicaragua 
(Squier's  Central  America,  vol.  I  p.  88)  and  in  South  America  {Henderson^s  Hist,  of 
Brazil,  pp.  292,  807,  896,  440,  488),  where  it  is  said  to  grow  wild.  Compare  Mey^ 
en^s  Geography  of  Plants,  pp.  291,  297,  with  udxaro.  Voyages  dans  PAmerique  Miri- 
dionale,  vol  i.  p.  100,  vol  ii  p.  80.  The  ancient  Greeks,  thouffh  acquainted  with 
rice,  did  not  cultivate  it ;  and  its  cultivation  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs.    See  Humboldt,  Nouvelle  Espagne,  vol  ii.  pp.  409,  410. 

"*  So  far  as  food  is  concerned,  Diodorus  Siculus  notices  the  remarkable  fertility 
of  India,  and  the  consequent  accumulation  of  wealth.  See  two  interesting  passages 
in  Bibliothec.  Hist,  lib.  ii.  vol  ii.  pp.  49,  60,  108,  109.  But  of  the  economical  lawa 
of  distribution  he,  like  all  the  ancient  writers,  was  perfectly  ignorant. 
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fore,  surprising  that  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  our  knowl-* 
edge  of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people, 
pinched  by  the  most  galling  poverty,  and  just  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained  in  a  state  of  stupid  de- 
basement, broken  by  incessant  misfortune,  crouching  before  their 
superiors  in  abject  submission,  and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves 
themselves  or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others.** 

To  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  in 
India  for  any  long  period,  is  impossible  ;  because,  although  the 
amount  might  be  expressed  in  money,  still  the  value  of  money, 
that  is,  its  purchasing  power,  is  subject  to  incalculable  fluctua- 
tions^  arising  from  cluinges  in  the  cost  of  production.**  But,  for 
our  present  purpose,  there  is  a  method  of  investigation  which 
win  lead  to  results  far  more  accurate  than  any  statement  could 
be  that  depended  merely  on  a  collection  of  evidence  respecting 
the  wages  themselves.  The  method  is  simply  this  :  that  inas- 
much S&  the  wealth  of  a  country  can  only  be  divided  into  wages, 
rent,  profits,  and  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  interest  is  on  an 
average  an  exact  measure  of  profits,**  it  follows  that  if  among 
any  people  rent  and  interest  are  both  high,  wages  must  be  low.*^ 
If,  therefore,  we  can  ascertain  the  current  interest  of  money,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  is  absorbed  by 

**  Ad  able  and  very  learned  apologist  for  this  miserable  people  says,  **  The  ser- 
vility so  generally  ascribed  to  the  Hindu  is  never  more  cAnspicnous  than  when  he  is 
examined  as  an  evidence.  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  he  acts  as  a  slave,  why  blame 
him  for  not  possessing  the  virtues  of  a  free  man  f  The  cppreasion  of  ages  hat 
taught  him  implicit  tuHnisaion,''*  Vans  Kennedy^  in  TVansaettons  of  Society  of  Bom' 
bay,  voL  ill.  p.  144.  Compare  the  observations  of  Charles  Hamilton  in  Asiatic  Re- 
•eordUs,  vol.  L  p.  805. 

*  The  impossibility  of  having  a  standard  of  value  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  7}ut- 
goCt  Reflexions  mtr  la  Formation  et  la  Dietribution  dee  Richeseea,  in  (Euvreiy  vol.  v. 
pp.  51,  52.  Compare  Rieardo'e  Works,  pp.  11,  28-80,  46,  166,  258,  270,  401,  with 
JPOuUoeh's  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  pp.  298,  299,  807. 

*"  Smithes  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i.  chap.  ix.  p.  87 ;  where,  however,  the  pro- 
position is  stated  rather  too  absolutely,  since  the  risks  arising  from  an  insecure  state 
of  society  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  that  there  is  an  average  ratio 
between  interest  and  profits  is  obvious,  and  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  the  Sanscrit 
jurists.    See  Colebrooke^s  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol  i.  pp.  72,  81. 

"  Ricardo  (Principles  of  Political  Mconoiny,  chap.  vi.  in  Works,  p.  65)  says, 
**  whatever  increases  wages,  necessarily  reduces  profits.^  And  in  chap.  xv.  p.  122, 
**  whatever  raises  the  wages  of  labour,  lowers  the  profit  of  stock."  In  several  other 
places  he  makes  the  same  assertion,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  ordinarv 
reader,  who  knows  that  in  the  United  States,  for  instance,  wages  and  profits  are  both 
high.  But  the  ambiguity  is  in  the  language,  not  in  the  thought ;  and  in  these  and 
similar  passages  Ricardo  by  wages  meant  cost  of  labour,  in  which  sense  the  propo- 
sition is  quite  accurate.  If  by  wages  we  mean  the  reward  of  labour,  then  there  is 
no  relation  between  wages  and  profits ;  for  when  rent  is  low,  both  of  them  may  be 
high,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  That  this  was  the  view  of  Ricardo  is 
evident  from  the  following  passage :  "  Profits,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
depend  on  wages ;  not  on  nominal  but  real  wages ;  not  on  the  number  of  pounds 
that  may  be  annually  paid  to  the  labourer,  but  on  the  number  of  days*  work  necessary 
to  obtain  those  pounds."  Political  Economy,  chap,  vii.,  Rieardo^s  Works,  p.  82. 
Compare  MilPs  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  vol  i.  p.  509,  vol  it  p.  225. 
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rent,  we  shall  get  a  perfectly  accurate  idea  of  the  wages;  becanse 
wages  are  the  residue,  that  is,  they  are  what  is  left  to  the  labour- 
ers after  rent,  profits,  and  interest  have  been  paid. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  India  both  interest  and  rent 
have  always  been  very  high.  In  the  Institutes  of  MenUy  which 
were  drawn  up  about  b.  o.  900,*'  the  lowest  legal  interest  for 
money  is  fixed  at  fifteen  per  cent,  the  highest  at  sixty  per  cent.'* 
Kor  is  this  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  ancient  law  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  So  far  from  that,  the  InMxtutea  of  Menu  are  still  the 
basis  of  Indian  jurisprudence;^"  and  we  know  on  very  good  au- 
thority, that  in  1810  the  interest  paid  for  the  use  of  money  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  sixty  per  cent.'* 

Thus  much  as  to  one  of  the  elements  of  our  present  calcula- 
tion. As  to  the  other  element,  namely,  the  rent,  we  have  infor- 
mation equally  precise  and  trustworthy.  In  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  rent  paid  by  the  cultivator  for  the  use  of  land  is  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers,  taking  one  &rm  with  another,  at  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce.'"  In  France,  the  average  proportion 
is  about  a  thmi;'*  while  in  the  United  States  of  North  America 
it  is  well  known  to  be  much  less,  and,  indeed,  in  some  parts,  to 
be  merely  nominal.'^     But  in  India,  the  legal  rent,  that  is,  the 

^  I  take  the  estimate  of  Kr.  Elphinstone  {History  o/India^  pp.  225-228)  as  mid- 
way between  Sir  William  Jones  (  Workt^  toL  iiL  p.  66)  and  Hr.  Wilson  (^t^  Veda 
StmhitOj  Tol.  L  p.  zlvii.). 

••  In$tUtUe$  of  Menu,  chap.  yiii.  sec.  140-142,  in  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol. 
iit  p.  295.  The  sabsequent  Sanscrit  commentators  recognize  nearly  the  same  rate 
of  interest,  the  minimum  being  fifteen  per  cent.  See  CoUbrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu 
Lam,  vol  i.  pp.  29,  86,  48,  98,  99,  287,  toI.  ii.  p.  70. 

^^  In  CoMrooke's  iHgest,  toI.  i.  p.  454,  and  yoL  iii.  p.  229,  Kenn  is  called  '*the 
highest  authority  of  memorial  law,**  and  *^  the  founder  of  memorial  law.*^  The  most 
recent  historian  of  India,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  says  {Hist,  of  India,  p.  83),  "  the  code 
of  Menu  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Hindu  iurispruaence ;  and  the  principal  features 
remain  unaltered  to  the  present  day.'*  This  remarkable  code  is  also  the  basis  of  the 
laws  of  the  Burmese,  and  even  of  those  of  the  Laos.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
vol  ii  p.  271,  vol  iii.  pp.  28,  296,  882,  vol  v.  p.  252. 

'^  See,  in  Milts  History  of  India,  toL  L  p.  817,  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1810,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ryots  paid  *Uhe  heavy 
interest  of  three,  four,  and  five  per  cent  per  month.^  Ward,  writing  about  the  same 
time,  mentions  as  much  as  seventy-five  per  cent,  being  given,  and  this  apparently 
without  the  lender  inourring  any  extraordinary  risk.  Ward  on  the  Hindoos,  voL  IL 
p.  190. 

^  Compare  the  table  in  ZoudofCs  IhicyeltMmdia  of  Agriculture,  p.  778,  with  Ma- 
vor^s  note  in  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Husbandry,  p.  195,  Lend.  1812,  and 
M'OuUoeKs  StaHstieal  Account  cf  the  BrUlsh  Empire,  1847,  vol  i.  p.  560. 

^  This  is  the  estimate  I  have  received  from  persons  well  acquainted  with  French 
agriculture.  The  rent,  of  course,  varies  in  each  separate  instance,  according  to  the 
natural  powers  of  the  soil,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  those  powers  have  been 
improved,  and  according  to  the  facmties  for  bringing  the  produce  to  market.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  variations,  there  must  be  m  every  country  an  average  rent, 
depending  upon  the  operation  of  general  causes. 

**  Owmg  to  the  immense  supply  of  land  preventing  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
those  inferior  soils  which  older  countries  are  glad  to  use,  and  are  therefore  willing 
to  pay  a  rent  for  the  right  of  using.     In  the  United  States,  profits  and  wages  (t.  «. 
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bwest  rate  recognized  by  the  law  and  nsage  of  the  country,  is 
one-half  of  the  produce;  and  even  this  cruel  regulation  is  not 
strictly  enforced,  since  in  many  cases  rents  are  raised  so  high, 
that  the  cultivator  not  only  receives  less  than  half  the  produce, 
but  receives  so  little  as  to  have  scarcely  the  means  of  providing 
seed  to  sow  the  ground  for  the  next  harvest  ^^ 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  manifest. 
Bent  and  interest  being  always  very  high,  and  interest  varying, 
as  it  must  do,  according  to  the  rate  of  profits,  it  is  evident  that 
wages  must  have  been  very  low;  for  since  there  was  in  India  a 
specific  amount  of  wealth  to  be  divided  into  rent,  interest,  prof- 
its, and  wages,  it  is  clear  that  the  first  three  could  only  have 
been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fourth  ;  which  is  saying,  in 
other  words,  that  the  reward  of  the  labourers  was  very  small  in 
proportion  to  the  reward  received  by  the  upper  classes.  And 
though  this,  being  an  inevitable  inference,  does  not  require  ex- 
traneous support,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  modern  times,  for 
which  alone  we  have  direct  evidence,  wages  have  in  India  always 
been  excessively  low,  and  the  people  have  been,  and  still  are, 
obliged  to  work  for  a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  life.'* 

the  reward  of  the  labourer,  not  the  cost  of  labour)  are  both  high,  which  would  be 
impoesible  if  rent  were  also  high. 

^  See  Rammohwn  Ray  <m  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  Syeteme  of  India,  1882,  pp. 
69-61, 68, 69, 92,  94.  At  p.  69,  this  high  authority  says  of  the  agricultural  peasantiy 
of  Bengal :  **  In  an  abundant  season,  when  the  price  of  com  is  low,  the  sale  of  their 
whole  crops  is  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landholder,  leaving  little  or  noth* 
ing  for  seed  or  subsistence  to  the  labourer  or  his  family."  In  Cashmere,  the  sovereign 
received  half  the  produce  of  the  rice-crop,  leaving  the  other  hidf  to  the  cultivator. 
Moorer&flU  Notices  of  Cashmere,  in  JourruU  of  Qeog.  SocietVy  vol.  ii.  p.  266. 

'•  ^ber  (Journey  through  India,  vol  i  pp.  209,  366,  857,  869)  gives  some  curi- 
ous instances  of  the  extremely  low  rate  at  which  the  natives  are  gutd  to  work.  As 
to  the  ordinary  wages  in  India  hi  the  present  century,  see  Journal  of  Asiatic  Sod' 
9ty,  voL  L  p.  265,  vol.  v.  p.  171 ;  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Judicial  and  Revenue  JSyS' 
terns,  pp.  105,  106 ;  Sykes's  Statistics  of  the  Deccan,  in  Reports  of  the  British  Asso- 
eiaHon,  vol.  vi.  p.  821 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  voL  iiL  p.  207 ;  Colebrooke's 
Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol  ii.  p.  184.  On  wages  in  the  south  of  India,  the  fullest 
information  will  be  found  in  Buchanan's  valuable  work,  Journey  through  the  Mysore, 
Canara,  and  Malabar,  vol.  i.  pp.  124,  126,  188,  171,  176,  216,  217,  298,  890,  416, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  12,  19,  22,  87,  90,  108,  182,  217,  218,  816,  481,  628,  625,  662,  voL  iii. 
pp.  86.  181,  226,  298,  821,  849,  868,  898,  428,  666.  I  wish  that  all  travellers  were 
equally  minute  in  recording  the  wages  of  labour;  a  subject  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  those  with  which  they  usually  fill  their  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  riches  possessed  by  the  upper  classes  have,  owing  to  this 
mal-distribution  of  wc^h,  been  always  enormous,  and  sometimes  incredible.  See 
Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol  ii.  p.  297  ;  Bohlen,  das  alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  119; 
Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  p.  41 ;  Wards  Hindoos,  vol.  iil  p.  178.  The  autobiography 
of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir  contains  such  extraordinary  statements  of  his  immense 
wealth,  that  the  editor.  Major  Price,  thinks  that  some  error  must  have  been  made 
by  the  copyist ;  but  the  reader  will  find  in  Orote^s  History  of  Oreece  (vol.  xii.  pp. 
229,  246)  evidence  of  the  treasures  which  it  was  possible  for  Asiatic  rulers  to  col- 
lect in  that  8tat»  of  society.    The  worUng  of  this  unequal  distribution  is  thus  stated 
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This  was  the  first  great  consequence  induced  in  India  by  the 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  national  food."  But  the  evil 
by  no  means  stopped  there.  In  India,  as  in  every  other  country, 
poverty  provokes  contempt,  and  wealth  produces  power.  When 
other  things  are  equal,  it  must  be  with  classes  of  men  as  with 
individuals,  that  the  richer  they  are,  the  greater  the  influence 
they  will  possess.  It  was  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  wealth  should  cause  an  unequal  distribution 
of  power;  and  as  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  class  pos- 
sessing power  without  abusing  it,  we  may  easily  understand  how 
it  was  that  the  people  of  India,  condemned  to  poverty  by  the 
physical  laws  of  their  climate,  should  have  fallen  into  a  degrada- 
tion from  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  escape.  A  few  in- 
stances may  be  given  to  illustrate,  rather  than  to  prove,  a  prin- 
ciple which  the  preceding  arguments  have,  I  trust,  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  dispute. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  Indian  people  the  name  of  Sudras 
is  given ;^®  and  the  native  laws  respecting  them  contain  some 
minute  and  curious  provisions.  If  a  member  of  this  despised 
class  presumed  to  occupy  the  same  seat  as  his  superiors,  he  was 
either  to  be  exiled  or  to  suffer  a  painful  and  ignominious  punish- 
ment.''*    If  he  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  his  mouth  was 

by  Mr.  Glyn  {Tranaae.  of  Atiatic  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  482):  "The  nations  of  Europe 
have  very  little  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hindustan ;  they 
are  more  wretchedly  poor  than  we  have  any  notion  of.  Europeans  have  hitherto 
been  too  apt  to  draw  their  opinions  of  the  wealth  of  Hindustan  from  the  gorgeous 
pomp  of  a  few  emperors,  sultans,  nawabs,  and  rajas ;  whereas  a  more  intimate  and 
accurate  view  of  the  real  state  of  society  would  have  shown  that  these  princes  and 
nobles  were  engrossing  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  earning  but  a  bare  subsistence,  groaning  under  intolerable  burdens,  and 
hardly  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  much  less  with  its  lux- 
uries.'' 

"  Turner,  who  travelled  in  1783  through  the  north-east  of  Bengal,  sayd :  "  In- 
deed, the  extreme  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  these  people  will  forcibly  appear, 
when  we  recollect  how  little  is  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  a  peasant  in  these 
regions.  The  value  of  this  can  seldom  amount  to  more  than  one  penny  per  day, 
even  allowing  him  to  make  his  meal  of  two  pounds  of  boiled  rice,  with  a  due  pro- 

Sortion  of  salt,  oil,  vegetables,  fish,  and  chili.**     Turner^ $  Emboify  to  Tibet,  p.  11. 
t>n  Batuta,  who  travelled  in  Hindostan  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says :   "  I  never 
saw  a  country  in  which  provisions  were  so  cheap.'*    T^aveh  of  l6n  Batida^  p.  194. 

'•  The  Sudras  are  estimated  by  Ward  (Vie^o  of  the  Hindoot,  vol.  iii.  p.  281)  at 
"  three-fourths  of  the  Hindoos."  At  all  events,  they  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
working-cUisses ;  the  Yaisyas  not  being  husbandmen,  as  they  are  often  c^ed,  but 
landlords,  owners  of  cattle,  and  traders.  Compare  Institutes  of  Meniu^  chap.  ix.  sec. 
826-888,  in  W(yrh%  of  Sir  TT.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  pp.  880,  881,  with  ColebrooTch  Digest, 
voL  i.  p.  15,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Yaisyas  were  always  the  masters,  and 
that  the  Sudra  was  to  "rely  on  agriculture  for  his  subsistence."  The  division, 
therefore,  between  "the  industrious  and  the  servile"  {Elphinstone^s  History  of 
JndiOj  p.  12)  is  too  broadly  stated ;  and  we  must,  I  think,  take  the  definition  of  M. 
Bhode :  ^*  Die  Kaste  der  Sudras  umfasst  die  ^nze  arbeitende,  oder  um  Lohn  ifien- 
ende  Glasse  des  Yolks."  Jieli^.  BUdung  der  Hindus,  vol.  ii.  p.  561. 

''^  "  Either  be  banished  with  a  mark  on  his  hinder  parts,  or  the  king  shall  cause 
a  gash  to  be  made  on  his  buttock."  Institutes  of  Menu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  281,  mWbrks 
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to  be  burned;'*  if  he  actnally  insulted  them,  his  tongue  was  to 
be  slit;'*  if  he  molested  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death;'' 
if  he  sat  on  the  same  carpet  with  a  Brahmin,  he  was  to  be  maim- 
ed for  life;"  if,  moved  by  the  desire  of  instruction,  he  even  list- 
ened to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  burning  oil  was  to  be 
poured  into  his  ears;'*  if,  however,  he  committed  them  to  memo- 
ry, he  was  to  be  killed;"  if  he  were  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  pun- 
ishment for  it  was  greater  than  that  inflicted  on  his  superiors;" 
but  if  he  himself  were  murdered,  the  penalty  was  the  same  as  for 
tilling  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  crow.'^  Should  he  marry  his  daughter 
to  a  Brahmm,  no  retribution  that  could  be  exacted  in  this  world 
was  sufficient;  it  was  therefore  announced  that  the  Brahmin 
most  go  to  hell,  for  having  suffered  contamination  from  a  woman 
immeasurably  his  inferior."  Indeed,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
mere  name  of  a  labourer  should  be  expressive  of  contempt,  so 
that  his  proper  standing  might  be  immediately  known."  And 
lest  this  should  not  be  enough  to  maintain  the  subordination  of 
society,  a  law  was  actually  made  forbidding  any  labourer  to  ac- 
comulate  wealth;"  while  another  clause  declared,  that  even 

•/  Bir  W,  JofUiy  Yol.  liL  p.  816.  Bee  also  WarcTB  View  of  the  Hindoos^  vol.  iii. 
p.  67, 

"  Menu^  chap.  viii.  sec.  271,  in  JaneeU  Works,  voL  iii.  p.  814. 

*^  Mmu,  chap.  viii.  sec.  270. 

"  "  K  a  Sooder  gives  much  and  frequent  molestation  to  a  Brahmin,  the  magistrate 
shall  put  him  to  death."  ffalhed'a  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  262. 

**  Halhed^e  Code  of  Oentoo  Lowe,  p.  207.  As  to  the  case  of  striking  a  Brahmin, 
see  Jiammohun  Jtoy  on  the  Veds,  p.  227,  2d  edit  1882. 

**  "And  if  a  Sooder  listens  to  the  Beids  of  the  Shaster,  then  the  oil,  heated  as 
before,  shaU  be  poured  into  his  ears ;  and  arzeez  and  wax  shall  be  melted  together, 
and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  shall  be  stopped  up  therewith.''  Hcdhtdy  p.  262.  Compare 
the  prohibition  in  Menu,  chap.  It.  sec.  99,  chap.  x.  sec.  109-111,  in  Joneee  Worke, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  174,  898. 

*  Malhed,  p.  262:  "the  magistrate  shall  put  him  to  death."  In  Mrichchakati, 
the  judge  says  to  a  Sudra,  **  If  you  expound  the  Vedas,  will  not  your  tongue  be  cut 
out?"   WiUon'e  Theatre  of  the  Eindue,  voL  i.  part  it  p.  170. 

••  Ward'e  View  oftheSindue,  vol.  iv.  p.  808.  To  this  the  only  exception  was 
m  the  case  of  theft.  MilTe  Eietorv  of  India,  vol.  t  pp.  198,  260.  A  Brahmin  could 
^  on  no  account  be  capitally  punished."  Aeiatie  Reeearehee,  vol.  xv.  p.  44. 

"  Menu,  chap.  xi.  sec.  182,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  422. 

"*  **  A  Brahmin,  if  he  take  a  Sudra  to  his  bed  as  his  first  wife,  sinks  to  the  regions 
of  torment."  InstittUes  of  Menu,  chap.  iii.  sec.  17,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  121.  Compare 
the  denial  of  funeral  rites,  in  Colebrooke's  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  828.  And 
on  the  different  hells  invented  by  the  Hindu  clergy,  see  Vishnu  Purane^  p.  207 , 
Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  183 ;  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hin- 
due,  p.  118.  The  curious  details  in  Rhode,  die  Religiose  Bildung  der  Hindus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  392,  893,  rather  refer  to  Buddhism,  and  should  be  compared  with  Journal  Asi- 
atique,  L  s6rie,  Yol.  viii.  pp.  80,  81,  Paris,  1826. 

"*  Menu,  chap.  Ii.  sec.  81,  in  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  also  noticed  in  Rhode  Relig, 
Bildung,  vol.  it  p.  661 :  **  sein  Name  soil  schon  Verachtung  ausdriicken."  So,  too, 
Mr.  Elphinstone  {HisUnry  of  India,  p.  17) :  **  the  proper  name  of  a  Sudra  is  directed 
to  be  expressive  of  contempt."  Compare  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Miehelet, 
VOL  ii  p.  887,  Bmxelles,  1840. 

*  Mnui,  chi^.  X.  sec  129,  in  Jones,  voL  iii.  p.  401.    This  law  is  pointed  out  by 
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thou^  his  master  should  give  him  freedom,  he  would  in  realil^ 
still  be  a  slave;  "for/'  says  the  lawgiver, — "for  of  a  state  whicn 
is  natural  to  hun,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?"*^ 

By  whom,  indeed,  could  he  be  divested  ?  I  ween  not  where 
that  power  was  by  which  so  vast  a  miracle  could  be  worked. 
For  in  India,  slavery,  abject,  eternal  slavery,  was  the  natural 
state  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  it  was  the  state  to  which 
they  were  doomed  by  physical  laws  utterly  impossible  to  resist. 
The  energy  of  those  laws  is,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever 
they  have  come  into  play,  they  have  kept  the  productive  classes 
in  perpetual  subjection.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any 
tropical  country,  in  which  wealth  having  been  extensively  accu- 
mtOated,  the  people  have  escaped  their  fate;  no  instance  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  an  abundance  of  food,  and 
the  abundance  of  food  caused  an  unequal  distribution,  first  of 
wealth,  and  then  of  political  and  social  power.  Among  nations 
subjected  to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counted  for  nothing; 
they  have  had  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  state,  no  con- 
trol over  the  wealth  their  own  industry  created.  Their  only  busi- 
ness has  been  to  labour;  their  only  duty  to  obey.  Thus  there 
have  been  generated  among  them,  those  habits  of  tame  and  ser- 
vile submission,  by  which,  as  we  know  fix)m  history,  they  have 
always  been  characterized.  For  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
their  annals  furnish  no  instance  of  their  having  turned  upon  their 
rulers,  no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insurrections,  not  even  one 
great  popular  conspiracy.  In  those  rich  and  fertile  countries 
there  have  been  many  changes,  but  all  of  them  have  been  from 
above,  not  from  below.  The  democratic  element  has  been  alto- 
gether wanting.  There  have  been  in  abundance,  wars  of  kings, 
and  wars  of  dynasties.  There  have  been  revolutions  in  the  gov- 
ernment, revolutions  in  the  palace,  revolutions  on  the  throne ; 
but  no  revolutions  among  the  people,'*  no  mitigation  of  that  hard 
lot  which  nature,  rather  than  man,  assigned  to  them.  Nor  was 
it  until  civilization  arose  in  Europe,  that  other  physical  laws 
came  into  operation,  and  therefore  other  results  were  produced. 

HUl  (History  of  India^  yoL  L  p.  195)  as  an  evidence  of  the  miserable  state  of  the 
people,  which  Mr.  Wilson  (note  in  p.  194)  yainly  attempts  to  evade. 

*^  *'  A  Sudra,  though  emancipated  by  his  master,  is  not  released  from  a  state  of 
serritnde ;  for  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  by  whom  can  he  be  divested  ?*^— 
ItiMiitutes  o/Menu^  chap.  viii.  sec.  414,  in  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  888. 

^  An  intelligent  obeenrer  says,  **  It  is  also  remarkable  how  little  the  people  of 
Anatic  countries  have  to  do  in  Uie  revolutions  of  their  governments.  They  are 
never  guided  by  any  great  and  common  impulse  of  feeling,  and  take  no  part  in 
events  the  most  interesting  and  important  to  their  country  and  their  own  prosperity.*^ 
M^Murdo  on  ths  Country  of  BindK,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Socisiyy  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
Compare  similar  remarlu  in  Herdei^s  Idsen  xur  Qtsekichte^  voL  iiL  p.  114 ;  and  even 
In  Alison^s  Sistcry  of  Europe^  vol  z.  pp.  419,  420. 
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In  Europe,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  some  approach  to  equali- 
tjy  some  tendency  to  correct  that  enormous  disproportion  of 
wealth  and  power,  which  fonned  the  essential  weakness  of  the 
greatest  of  the  more  ancient  countries.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence, it  is  in  Europe  that  every  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of 
civilization  has  originated;  because  there  alone  have  attempts 
been  made  to  preserve  the  balance  of  its  relative  parts.  There 
alone  has  society  been  organized  according  to  a  scheme,  not  in- 
deed sufficiently  large,  but  still  wide  enough  to  include  all  the 
different  classes  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  thus,  by  leaving 
room  for  the  progress  of  each,  to  secure  the  permanence  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  whole. 

The  way  in  which  certain  other  physical  peculiarities  confined 
to  Europe,  have  also  accelerated- the  progress  of  Man  by  dimin- 
ishing his  superstition,  will  be  indicated  towards  the  end  of  this 
chapter;  but  as  that  will  involve  an  examination  of  some  laws 
which  I  have  not  yet  noticed,  it  seems  advisable,  in  the  first 
place,  to  complete  the  inquiry  now  before  us;  and  I  therefore 
purpose  proving  that  the  Une  of  argument  which  has  been  just 
applied  to  India,  is  likewise  applicable  to  Egypt,  to  Mexico,  and 
to  Peru.  For  by  thus  inclucUng  in  a  single  survey,  the  most 
conspicuous  civilizations  of  Asia,  Afidca,  and  America,  we  shall 
be  able  to  see  how  the  preceding  principles  hold  good  of  different 
and  distant  countries;  and  we  shall  be  possessed  of  evidence  suf- 
ficiently comprehensive  to  test  the  accuracy  of  those  great  laws 
which,  without  such  precaution,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have 
generalized  from  scanty  and  imperfect  materials. 

The  reasons  why,  of  all  the  Afiican  nations,  the  Egyptians 
alone  were  civilized,  have  been  already  stated,  and  have  been 
shown  to  depend  on  those  physical  peculiarities  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  surrounding  countries,  and  which,  by  fa- 
cilitating the  acquisition  of  wealth,  not  only  supplied  them  with 
material  resources  that  otherwise  they  could  never  have  obtained, 
but  also  secured  to  their  intellectual  classes  the  leisure  and  the 
opportunity  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  knowledge.  It  is, 
indeed,  true  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  they  effect- 
ed nothing  of  much  moment ;  but  this  was  owing  to  circum- 
stances which  will  be  hereafter  explained;  and  it  must,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted  that  tiiey  raised  themselves  far  above  every 
other  people  by  whom  Africa  was  inhabited. 

The  civilization  of  Egypt  being,  like  that  of  India,  caused  by 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  being  also  very  hot," 

"  Volncy  ( Vayoffe  en  EyypUy  vol  i  pp.  58-68)  has  a  good  chapter  on  the  dimate 
of  Egypt. 
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there  were  in  both  countries  brought  into  play  the  same  laws; 
and  there  naturally  followed  the  same  results.  In  both  countries 
we  find  the  national  food  cheap  and  abundant:  hence  the  labour 
market  over-supplied;  hence  a  very  unequal  division  of  wealth 
and  power;  and  hence  all  the  consequences  which  such  inequali- 
ty will  inevitably  produce.  How  this  system  worked  in  India,  I 
have  just  attempted  to  examine;  and  although  the  materials  for 
studying  the  former  condition  of  Egypt  are  much  less  ample,  they 
are  still  suflBiciently  numerous  to  prove  the  striking  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  civflizations,  and  the  identity  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  the  order  of  their  social  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  most  important  circumstances  which 
concerned  the  people  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  exactly  the  counterpart  of  those  that  have  been  noticed  in 
India.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  their  ordinary  food, 
what  rice  is  to  the  most  fertile  jparts  of  Asia,  that  are  dates  to 
Africa.  The  palm-tree  is  found  m  every  country  firom  the  Tigris 
to  the  Atlantic;"  and  it  supplies  millions  of  human  beings  with 
their  daily  food  in  Arabia,'*  and  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa 
north  of  the  equator.*'  In  many  parts  of  the  great  African 
desert  it  is  indeed  unable  to  bear  fruit;  but  naturally  it  is  a  very 
hardy  plant,  and  produces  dates  in  such  profusion,  that  towards 
the  north  of  the  Sahara  they  are  eaten  not  only  by  man,  but 
also  by  domestic  animals.*''  And  in  Egypt,  where  the  palm  is  said 

^  It  !a,  however,  unknown  in  South  Africa.  See  the  account  of  the  Pahnace^ 
in  LindUy'a  Vegetable  Kinadom,  1847,  p.  186,  and  Meyen't  Gtog.  of  PlanU,  p.  887. 

*  '^  Of  all  eatables  us^d  by  the  Arabs,  dates  are  the  most  &Tourite."  Burckhard^s 
TraveU  in  Arabia^  toL  I  p.  66.  See  also,  for  proof  of  their  abundance  in  the  west  of 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  108,  157,  288,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  100,  105,  118,  209,  210,  214,  258, 
800,  881.  And  on  the  dates  of  Oman  and  the  east  of  Arabia,  see  WelUtecPs  Tra»eU 
in  Arabia^  vol  i.  pp.  188,  189,  236,  276,  290,  849.  Compare  Niebvhry  DeMcription 
de  r Arable f  pp.  142,  296.  Indeed,  they  are  so  important,  that  the  Arabs  have  dif- 
ferent names  for  them  according  to  tne  stages  of  their  growth.  I)jewhari  says, 
**La  denomination  bcUah  pr^chde  le  nom  botr;  car  la  datte  se  nomme  d*abord  teUoy 
en  suite  khalal^  puis  balahy  puis  botTy  puis  rotab^  et  enfin  tamr"  De  Saet/'a  Note  to 
Ahd-Allatif,  Relation  de  VEgyjatey  p.  74,  and  see  p.  1 18.  Other  notices  of  the  dates  of 
Arabia  will  be  found  in  7}raveU  of  Ibn  Batuta  in  Fourteenth  Century y  p.  66 ;  Journal 
ofAeiatic  Soc.y  vol.  viii.  p.  286 ;  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Soc,y  vol  iv.  p.  201,  voL  vL 
pp.  58,  55,  58,  66,  68,  74,  vol  vii.  p.  82,  vol  Ix.  pp.  147,  151. 

•*  Heeren  (Trade  of  the  African  NationSy  vol.  I  p.  182)  supposes  that  in  Africa, 
dates  are  comparatively  little  Known  south  of  26*  north  lat.  But  this  learned  writer 
is  certainly  mistaken ;  and  a  reference  to  the  following  passages  will  show  that  they 
are  common  as  far  down  as  the  parallel  of  Lake  Tchad,  which  is  nearly  the  southern 
limit  of  our  knowledge  of  Central  Africa :  Benhatn'e  Central  AfrieOy  p.  295 ;  Clap- 
pertotCe  Joumaly  in  Appendix  to  Denhaniy  pp.  84, 59 ;  Clc^pperton^e  Second  Expedition^ 
p.  159.  Further  east  they  are  somewhat  scarcer,  but  are  found  more  to  tne  south 
than  is  supposed  by  Heeren :  see  Pallme'e  Kordofany  p.  220. 

"  **  Dates  are  not  only  the  principal  growth  of  the  Fezzan  oases,  but  the  maia 
subsistence  of  their  inhabitants.  Ail  live  on  dates ;  men,  women,  and  children, 
horses,  asses,  and  camels,  and  sheep,  fowls,  and  dogs.**    Riehardeon^  TraveU  in  the 
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to  be  of  spontaneous  growth,*'  dates,  besides  being  the  chief  sus- 
tenance of  the  people,  are  so  plentiful,  that  from  a  very  early  pe- 
riod they  have  been  commonly  given  to  camels,  the  only  beasts 
of  burden  generally  used  in  that  country." 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that,  taking  Egypt  as  the 
hi^est  type  of  Afiican  civilization,  and  India  as  the  highest 
type  of  Asiatic  civilization,  it  may  be  said  that  dates  are  to  the 
first  civilization  what  rice  is  to  the  second.  Now  it  is  observa- 
ble, that  all  the  most  important  physical  peculiarities  found  in 
rice,  are  also  found  in  dates.  In  regard  to  their  chemistry,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chief  principle  of  the  nutriment  they  con- 
tain is  the  same  in  both;  the  starch  of  the  Indian  vegetable  be- 
ing merely  turned  into  the  sugar  of  the  Egyptian.  La  regard  to 
the  laws  of  climate,  their  affinity  is  equally  obvious;  since  dates, 
like  rice,  belong  to  hot  countries,  and  flourish  most  in  or  near  the 
tropics."'^  In  regard  to  their  increase,  and  the  laws  of  their  con- 
nexion with  the  soil,  the  analogy  is  also  exact;  for  dates,  just  the 
same  as  rice,  require  little  labour,  and  yield  abundant  returns, 
while  they  occupy  so  small  a  space  of  land  in  comparison  with 
the  nutriment  tiiey  afford,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  palm- 
trees  are  sometimes  planted  on  a  single  acre.^°^ 

Thus  striking  are  the  similarities  to  which,  in  different 
countries,  the  same  physical  conditions  naturally  give  rise.  At  the 
same  time  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  the  attainment  of  civilization 
was  preceded  by  the  possession  of  a  highly  fertile  soil ;  so  that, 
while  the  exuberance  of  the  land  regulated  the  speed  with  which 
wealth  war  created,  the  abundance  of  the  food  regulated  the  pro- 

Sakaroy  yoL  u.  p.  828,  and  see  vol  i.  p.  848 ;  as  to  those  parts  of  the  desert  wheio 
the  palm  will  not  bear,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  887,  405,  vol  ii.  pp.  291,  868.  Respecting  the 
dates  of  Western  Africa,  see  Journal  of  Geoaraph.  SoctetVy  toI.  xii.  p.  204. 

*"  "  It  flourished  spontaneously  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile."  Wilkinton^a  Aneieni 
£ffyptiafUy  toL  iL  p.  872.  As  further  illustration  of  the  importance  to  Africa  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from  the  high-pahn  there  is  prepared  a 
peculiar  beyerage,  which  in  some  parts  is  in  ereat  request.  On  this,  which  is  called 
palm-wine,  see  JiT  William^ $  Memeal  Expeaition  to  the  Nigw^  pp.  71,  116;  Mere' 
tHth^M  Ooid  Coast  of  Africa^  1812,  pp.  55,  56;  Laird  and  Oldiilfa  Expedition  into 
the  Inierior  of  Africa^  1887,  toI.  ii.  pp.  170,  218 ;  Bowdichy  Misnon  to  Aehanteej  pp. 
69,  100,  152,  298,  886,  892.  But  I  doubt  if  this  is  the  same  as  the  pahn-wine  men- 
tioned in  Balfour's  Botany^  1849,  p.  582.  Compare  TStckey's  Expedition  to  the  ZairSy 
pp.  155,  216,  224,  856. 

••  WUkinsofCs  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  ii.  pp.  175-178.  See  also  on  the  abun- 
dance of  dates,  the  extracts  from  an  Arabian  geographer  in  QucUremerey  Recherches 
9wr  PEffypte,  pp.  220,  221. 

"*  da  their  relation  to  the  laws  of  climate,  see  the  remarks  respecting  the 
geographical  limits  of  their  power  of  ripening,  in  Jussieu^s  Botany^  edit.  Wilson* 
1849,  p.  784. 

*'  **In  the  valley  of  the  Kile,  a  feddan  (If  acre)  is  sometimes  planted  with 
400  trees."  WUInnson^s  Ancient  Egyptians^  vol  ii.  p.  178.  At  Moorzulc  an 
•ntire  date-palm  is  only  worth  about  a  shilling.  Richardson's  Central  Afrioa^  vol 
i.  p.  111. 
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portions  into  whicli  the  wealth  was  divided.  The  most  fertile 
part  of  Egypt  is  the  Said;^®'  and  it  is  precisely  there  that  we  find 
the  greatest  display  of  skill  and  knowledge,  the  splendid  remains 
of  Thebes,  Camckc,  Luxor,  Dendera,  and  Edfon.^*^*  Jt  is  also  in 
the  Said,  or  as  it  is  often  called  the  Thebaid,  that  a  food  is  nsed 
which  multiplies  itself  even  more  rapidly  than  either  dates  or 
rice.  This  is  the  dhourra,  which  until  recently  was  confined  to 
Upper  Egypt, *•*  and  of  which  the  reproductive  power  is  so  re- 
markable, that  it  yields  to  the  labourer  a  return  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  for  one.*'*  In  Lower  Egypt  the  dhourra  was  formerly 
unknown;  but,  in  addition  to  dates^  the  people  made  a  sort  of 
bread  from  the  lotos,  which  sprang  spontaneously  out  of  the  rich 
soil  of  the  Nile.*'*  This  must  have  been  a  very  cheap  and  ac- 
cessible food;  while  to  it  there  was  joined  a  profusion  of  other 
plants  and  herbs,  on  which  the  Egyptians  chiefly  lived.*"''  In- 
deed, so  inexhaustible  was  the  supply,  that  at  the  time  of  the 

">  Oa  the  remariuible  fertility  of  the  Said,  see  Abd-AlkUif,  JRdatum  de 
fEgypte,  p.  8. 

"*  The  superiority  of  the  ruins  in  Southern  Egypt  over  those  in  the  northern 
part  is  noticed  by  Heeren  (Afriean  Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  691  and  must,  indeed,  be 
obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  monuments.  In  the  Said,  the  Coptic  was  pre- 
served longer  than  in  Lower  Egpy t,  and  is  known  to  philologists  by  the  name  of  Hisr. 
See  QwUremiere  Recherchet  9ur  la  Langue  de  VEgypte^  pp.  20,  41, 42.  See  also  on  the 
Saidic,  pp.  184-140,  and  some  good  remarks  by  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  Hut  vol.  ii. 
p.  202) ;  who,  however,  adopts  the  paradoxical  opinion  of  Georgi  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  language  of  the  Thebaid. 

***  Abd-Allatif  (Relation  de  VEgypte^  p.  82)  says,  that  in  his  time  it  was  only 
cultivated  in  the  Said.  This  curious  work  by  Abd-Allatif  was  written  in  a.  d.  1208. 
BeloHofiy  p.  423.  Meiners  thinks  that  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  writers  refer  to 
the  dhourra  without  mentioning  it :  **  diese  Durra  muss  daher  im  Herodot,  wei  in 
andem  alten  Schriftstellem  vorziiglich  verstanden  werden,  wenn  von  hundert, 
zwey  hundert,  uud  mehrftltigen  Friichten,  welche  die  Erde  trage,  die  Rede  ist"  JfaTet- 
n«r«,  Fruchtbarlceit  der  Zdnder,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  According  to  Volney,  it  is  the  Holctis 
Arundinaceus  of  Linnaeus,  and  appears  to  be  similar  to  millet ;  and  though  that 
accurate  traveller  distinguishes  between  them,  I  observe  that  Captain  Haines,  m  a  re- 
cent memoir,  speaks  of  them  as  being  the  same.  Compare  Haines  in  Journal  of 
Oeog,  8oe.  vol  xv.  p.  118,  with  Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  vol.  L  p.  196. 

"*  "  The  return  is  in  general  not  less  than  240  for  one ;  and  the  average  price  is 
about  3<.  9dL  the  ardeb,  which  is  scarcely  Zd,  per  bushel^  Hamilton^ s  ^^Hgyptiaeoy 
p.  420.  In  Upper  Egjrpt  *'  the  doura  constitutes  almost  the  whole  subsistence  of  the 
peasantry.^  p.  419.  At  p.  96,  Hamilton  says,"!  have  frequently  counted  8000 
grains  in  one  ear  of  doura,  and  each  stalk  has  in  general  four  or  five  ears.^'  For  an 
account  of  the  dhourra  bread,  see  Volney,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

*••  *ETf^  wXiifTHi  yinfTax  t  Torofi^s,  koX  rk  xt^ia  Tt\txyl(rpf  ^6trai  iv  ry  ^ceri 
Kplp€a  iroXAo,  t&  Atyiwrtoi  Ka\4owrt  Xwr6v  ravra  ivthy  tpi^fft,  avodvovat  Tphs  ^\ioir 
KOI  ^ircira  rh  4k  rod  fi4<rov  rov  Xeorov  t§  /i^ffwri  ^i^  ifA^tph,  wriffarrts  toicvktoi  i^ 
abrov  iprovs  irrohs  irvpL     Herodot,  ii.  92,  vol.  i.  p.  688. 

**  WUkineon^s  Ancient  JSgyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  870-872,  400,  vol.  iv.  p.  59. 
Abd-AUatif  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  different  vegetables  grown  in  Egypt  early 
in  the  thirteenth  centu^.  Relation,  pp.  16-86,  and  the  notes  of  De  Sacy,  pp.  87- 
134.  On  the  K6anos  of  Herodotus  there  are  some  botanical  remarks  worth  reading 
in  the  Correepondenee  of  Sir  J,  E,  Smith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  224-282;  but  I.  doubt  the 
assertion,  p.  227,  that  Herodotus  **knew  nothing  of  any  other  kind  of  Kimfios  in 
Egypt  than  that  of  the  ordinary  bean." 
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Mdiammedan  inyaaion  there  were,  in  the  single  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, no  leas  than  four  thousand  persons  occupied  in  selling  v^e* 
tables  to  the  people.*®^ 

From  this  abundance  of  the  national  food,  there  resulted  a 
train  of  events  strictly  analogous  to  those  which  took  place  in 
India.  In  Africa  generally,  the  growth  of  population,  though  on 
the  one  hand  stimulated  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  was  on  the 
other  hand  checked  by  the  poverty  of  the  soil  But  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  this  restraint  no  longer  existed, *°*  and  there- 
fore the  laws  already  noticed  came  into  uncontrolled  operation. 
By  virtue  of  those  laws,  the  Egyptians  were  not  only  satisfied 
with  a  cheap  food,  but  they  required  that  food  in  comparatively 
small  quantities;  thus  by  a  double  process,  increasing  the  limit 
to  which  their  numbers  could  extend.  At  the  same  time,  the 
lower  orders  were  able  to  rear  their  offspring  with  the  greater 
ease,  because,  owing  to  the  high  rate  of  temperature,  another 
considerable  source  of  expense  was  avoided;  the  heat  being  such 
that,  even  for  adults,  the  necessary  clothes  were  few  and  slight, 
while  the  children  of  the  working-classes  went  entirely  naked; 
affording  a  striking,  contrast  to  those  colder  countries  where,  to 
preserve  ordinary  health,  a  supply  of  warmer  and  more  costly 
covering  is  essential  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  travelled  in  Egypt 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  says,  that  to  bring  up  a  child  to  man- 
hood did  not  cost  more  than  twenty  drachmas,  scarcely  thirteen 
shillings  English  money;  a  circumstance  which  he  justly  notices 
as  a  cause  of  the  populousness  of  the  country.**® 

To  compress  into  a  single  sentence  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  Egypt  the  people  multiplied  rapidly,  because 
whfle  the  soil  increased  their  suppUes,  the  climate  lessened  their 
wants.     The  result  was,  that  Egypt  was  not  only  far  more  thick- 

'^  **  When  Alexandria  was  taken  hj  Amer,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omer, 
no  less  than  4000  persons  were  engaged  in  selling  vegetables  in  that  city."  Wilkin^ 
9anU  Ancient  JSgvptiam,  toL  ii.  p.  872,  and  see  vol  i.  p.  277,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.  Niebuhr 
{Detcription  derArabiey  p.  186)  says,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  is  so 
fertile,  that  "le  froment  y  rend  le  centuple.''  See  also,  on  its  rich  yegetation, 
Matter^  HUtoire  de  VEeoU  iTAUxandriey  vol  i.  p.  62. 

"*  The  encouragement  given  to  the  increase  of  population  by  the  fertility  arising 
from  the  inundadon  of  the  NUe,  is  obserred  by  many  writers,  but  by  none  so  judici- 
oudy  as  Malthus;  Bssay  on  Population,  vol  i.  pp.  161-168.  This  great  work,  the 
principles  of  which  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  is  stiU  the  best  which  has  been 
written  on  the  important  subject  of  population ;  though  the  author,  from  a  want  of 
sufficient  reading,  often  errs  in  his  illustrations ;  while  he,  unfortunately,  had  no 
acquaintance  with  those  branches  of  physical  knowledge  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  economical  inquiries. 

*'*  Tpi^owri  8i  rk  wajZia  fitrd  ripot  tix^P^^^^  iZavdifovy  koI  worrcAdi  iiwiarov, .... 

vo^or  iardtnip  ol  ToycTr,  &XP^  ^  <^'  ^Xuc/oy  ^A^  rh  riierop,  oh  wXtlm  irotown  Ipayj/Av 
^Untru  8i  &f  oXtIos  iiAXuira  r^v  Afyvwrop  ovfi^aUu  wo\vatf0pmrta  Zwpiptufy  ical  hvk 
rovro  rAc(<rraf  tx*^  fityd^Mr  ^pymv  KOftaffMvdu  BiUiotMe,  Mist,  book  L  chap. 
Ixxx.  YoL  i.  p.  288. 
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ly  peopled  than  any  other  country  in  Africa,  but  probably  more 
80  than  any  in  the  ancient  world.  Our  information  upon  this 
point  is  indeed  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  is  derived  from  sources 
of  unquestioned  credibility.  Herodotus,  who  the  more  he  is  un- 
derstood, the  more  accurate  he  is  found  to  be,*"  states  that  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis  there  were  said  to  have  been  twenty  thousand 
inhabited  cities.***  This  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  exag- 
geration; but  what  is  very  observable  is,  that  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  travelled  in  Egypt  four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  and  whose 
jealousy  of  the  reputation  of  his  great  predecessor  made  him 
anxious  to  discredit  his  statements,*"  does  nevertheless,  on  this 
important  point,  confirm  them.  For  he  not  only  remarks  that 
Egypt  was  at  that  time  as  densely  inhabited  as  any  existing 
country,  but  he  adds,  on  the  authority  of  records  which  were  then 
extant,  that  it  was  formerly  the  most  populous  in  the  world, 
having  contained,  he  says,  upwards  of  eighteen  thousand  cities."* 
These  were  the  only  two  ancient  writers  who,  from  personal 
knowledge,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Egypt  ;***  and 
their  testimony  is  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  evidently 
drawn  firom  different  sources ;  the  informatipn  of  Herodotus  be- 

>"  Frederick  Schlegel  (Philaa,  of  Hist.  p.  247,  London,  1846)  truly  says,  "The 
deeper  and  more  comprehenaiye  the  researches  of  the  modems  have  been  on  ancient 
history,  the  more  have  their  regard  and  esteem  for  Herodotus  increased.**  His 
minute  information  respecting  Egypt  and  Asia  Mkior  is  now  admitted  by  all  compe- 
tent geographers ;  and  I  may  add,  that  a  recent  and  very  able  traveller  has  given 
some  curious  proofe  of  his  knowledge  even  of  the  western  parts  of  Siberia.  See 
Erman^s  valuable  work,  Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  i.  pp.  211,  297-SOl. 

"*  *£«^  *Afid<nds  H  fiaffi\4os  \4yerat  Atyvrros  /LuiAioTa  9^  rirt  c69flufio  fjctUf  koX 
r&  kxh  rod  xorofiov  rn  x^PV  y^f^^f^^vot  koI  t^  kwh  r^i  x^P^^  rotai  iiy6p<iwoi<ri.  Koi  w6\is 
4v  aitrp  ytyMai  ras  axdtras  r^rt  tifffivpias  r^  oiK€Cfi4yas*  Hetodoi,  book.  ii.  chap, 
clxxvii.  vol.  i.  pp.  881,  882. 

"'  Diodorus,  who,  though  an  honest  and  painstaking  man,  was  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  Herodotus,  says,  impertinently  enough,  tva.  fi^p  oiy  'Hp69orcs  Kcd  riyci 
rmy  rks  AiyvnriofP  irpd^fis  ffvrraJ^afiivtop  ^(rx<8Mi>ta<rty,  iKovtrlvs  irpoKpipotn-fs  rijs 
i^TlBtlat  rh  xapaZo^oXayuiff  wal  fiiOovs  vXdirrciy  ^^vx^yuylas  lycjco,  wap^ffo/itr. 
Biblioth,  EisL  book  L  chap.  Ixix.  vol.  i.  p.  207.  In  other  places  he  alludes  to  Herod- 
otus in  Uie  same  tone,  without  actually  mentioning  him. 

*"  HoXvapBptoiria  ik  rh  fi^p  wa\cuhp  wo\b  irpo4ffx*  wdvrtfp  r&r  yyotpi{ofi4yuy  rinrmp 
Kcerk  r^v  olKOVfi4yriv,  koI  KoXt  iiyMt  h^  olZ^vhs  rQp  &AA»y  9oku  \tivtaBcu,  4x\  fuv  yi^t 
r&v  iipxcdwp  XP^^^^  ^^^  ic^/ias  i^^oK^ovt,  vol  t^Acii  wKtlovs  r&r  fivplvp  Koi  oiera- 
icMTxiA^opi',  &s  4p  ToTt  hwypapcus  Spop  itrri  KaraK€x»pi(FtA4pop,  Diod,  Sic,  Biblioth' 
Hist,  book  i.  chap,  xxxl  vol.  L  p.  89. 

'"  Nothwithstanding  the  positive  assertions  of  M.  Matter  (Hist,  de  VEcoU 
iVAlexandrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  285 ;  compare  Hist,  du  GnostieismCf  voL  i.  p.  48),  there  is 
no  good  evidence  for  the  supposed  travels  in  Egypt  of  the  earlier  Greeks,  and  it  is 
even  questionable  if  Plato  ever  visited  that  country.  (**  Whether  he  ever  was  in 
Egypt  is  doubtful."  Stmsen^s  Egypt^  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  The  Romans  took  little  interest 
in  Uie  subject  (Bunsm^  vol  i.  pp.  152-168);  and,  says  M.  Bunsen,  p.  152,  "with 
Diodorus  ail  systematic  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Egypt  ceases,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  but  of  the  ancients  in  general.**  Mr.  Leake,  in  an  essay  on  the 
Quorra,  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  ancients  made 
no  additions  to  their  knowledge  of  African  geography.  Jo%arn<d  of  Osographieal 
Bocisty^  vol  ii.  p.  9. 
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mg  chiefly  collected  at  Memphis-,  that  of  Diodorus  at  Thebes.  "• 
And  whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be  between  these  two  ac- 
counts, they  are  both  agreed  respecting  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
people,  and  the  servile  condition  into  which  they  had  fallen.  In- 
deed, the  mere  appearance  of  those  huge  and  costly  buildings, 
which  are  stiU  standing,  are  a  proof  of  the  state  of  the  nation 
that  erected  them.  To  raise  structures  so  stupendous,  ^*^  and 
yet  80  nsekss,"'  there  must  have  been  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the 
rolers,  and  slavery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  No  wealth,  how- 
ever great,  no  expenditure,  however  lavish,  could  meet  the  ex- 
pense which  woidd  have  been  incurred,  if  they  had  been  the 
work  of  free  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  a  fitir  and  honest 
reward.***  But  in  Egypt,  as  in  India,  such  considerations  were 
disregarded,  because  every  thing  tended  to  favour  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  and  depress  the  lower.  Between  the  two  there 
was  an  immense  and  impassable  gap.***  If  a  member  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  changed  his  usual  employment,  or  was  known 
to  pay  attention  to  political  matters,  he  was  severely  punished  ;*** 
and  under  no  circumstances  was  the  possession  of  land  allowed 
to  an  agricultural  labourer,  to  a  mechanic,  or  indeed  to  any  one 
except  the  king,  the  clergy,  and  the  army.***  The  people  at 
large  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  all  that  was 

'*•  See  on  this  some  good  remarks  in  HeererCi  African  NatioM^  voL  ii  pp.  202- 
207 ;  and  as  to  the  difference  between  the  traditions  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  see 
Matter,  Histoire  de  VEcoU  d*Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  7.  The  power  and  importance  of 
the  two  cities  fluctuated,  both  being  at  different  periods  the  capital  Sttnsm^a  Egypi^ 
ToL  iL  pp.  54,  55,  244,  445,  446 ;  VyM  on  the  Pyramitky  yoL  iiL  pp.  27,  100 ; 
Sham's  History  of  Effypt.  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  19,  24,  84,  167,  185. 

^  Sr  John  Herschei  {Disc,  on  Natural  Philosophy,  p.  60)  calculates  that  the 
great  pyramid  weighs  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred  and  siztj  million  pounds. 
Compare  LydVs  PrincipUs  of  Qsology,  p.  459,  where  the  still  larger  estimate  of  six 
million  tons  is  given.  But  according  to  Perring,  the  present  quantity  of  masonry  is 
6,316,000  tons,  82,110,000  cubic  feet.  See  Bunsen's  Egypt,  vol.  iL  p.  155,  London, 
1854,  and  Vyse  on  the  PyramidSy  1840,  vol.  ii.  p.  118. 

^^  Many  fanciful  hypotheses  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  purpose  for  w^ch 
the  pyramids  were  budt ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  they  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  tombs  for  the  Egyptian  kings!  See  Bunsen't  Egypt,  vol  ii.  pp.  xvii.  88, 
105,  872,  889 ;  and  Sharpens  History  of  Egypt,  vol  i.  p.  21. 

^^  For  an  estimate  or  the  expense  at  which  one  of- the  pyramids  could  be  built 
in  our  time  by  European  workmen,  see  Vyse  on  the  Pyramids,  vol.  iL  p.  268.  On 
account,  however,  of  the  number  of  disturbing  causes,  such  calculations  have 
little  value. 

^  Those  who  complain  that  in  Europe  this  interval  is  stiU  too  great,  may  derive 
a  i^cies  of  satis&ction  firom  studying  the  old  extra-European  civilizations. 

^^  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8-9.  **  Nor  was  any  one  permitted 
to  meddle  with  political  af&irs,  or  to  hold  any  civil  ofi&ce  in  the  state."  ....**  If 
any  artizan  meddled  with  political  affairs,  or  engaged  in  any  other  em^oyment  than 
the  one  to  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  a  severe  punishment  was  instantly 
inflicted  upon  him."  Cknnpare  DuhL  Bie,  Bibliothec.  Hist,  book  L  chap.  Ixxiv. 
voL  L  p.  223. 

"■  WUHneon's  Ancient  EgypOane,  vol,  L  p.  268,  vol.  iL  p.  2;  Sharpt^s  History 
^Sgypiy  voL  iL  p.  24. 
TOL.  I.--5 
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expected  from  them  was  an  nniemitting  and  unrequited  laboni. 
If  they  neglected  their  work,  they  were  flogged ;  and  the  same 
punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  upon  domestic  servants,  and 
even  upon  women.**'  These  and  similar  regulations  were  well 
conceived;  they  were  admirably  suited  to  that  vast  social  system, 
which,  because  it  was  based  on  despotism,  could  only  be  upheld 
by  cruelty.  Hence  it  was  that,  the  industry  of  the  whole  nation 
being  at  the  absolute  command  of  a  small  part  of  it,  there  arose 
the  possibility  of  rearing  those  vast  edifices,  which  inconsiderate 
observers  admire  as  a  proof  of  civilization,*'*  but  which,  in  reality, 
are  evidence  of  a  state  of  things  altogether  depraved  and  un- 
healthy ;  a  state  in  which  the  skill  and  the  arts  of  an  imperfect 
refinement  injured  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  benefited;  so 
that  the  very  resources  which  the  people  had  created  were  turned 
agamst  the  people  themselves. 

That  in  such  a  society  as  this,  much  regard  should  be  paid  to 
human  suffering,  it  would  indeed  be  idle  to  expect.*'*  Still,  we 
are  startled  by  the  reckless  prodigality  with  which,  in  Egypt,  the 
upper  classes  squandered  away  the  labour  and  the  lives  of  the 
people.  In  this  respect,  as  the  monuments  yet  remaining  abun- 
dantly prove,  they  stand  alone  and  without  a  rival.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  almost  incredible  waste,  when  we  hear 
that  two  thousand  men  were  occupied  for  three  years  in  carrying 
a  single  stone  fix)m  Elephantine  to  Sais;*'^  that  the  Can^  of 
the  Red  Sea  alone,  cost  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
Egyptians  ;**'  and  that  to  build  one  of  the  pyramids  required 

*"  Wilkin90fC8  AnderU  EgypHan%^  vol.  ii.  pp.  41,  42,  vol  iiL  p.  69,  voL  iv.  p. 
181.    Ck>mpare  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  in  ffamilton^a  .^gyptiacOy  p.  809. 

'**  Vy$e  an  the  Pvramidty  vol.  i.  p.  61,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

^  **  £in  Ednig  anmte  den  andem  nach,  oder  suchte  ibn  zn  ubertreffen ;  indess 
das  gutmiithige  Volk  seine  Lebenstage  am  Baue  dieser  Monamente  verzehren  mnsste. 
So  entstanden  wahrscheinlich  die  Pyramiden  and  Obeliaken  JEgjptena.  Nur  in  den 
altesten  Zeiten  wurden  sie  ffebauet :  denn  die  sp&tere  Zeit  und  jede  Nation,  die  ein 
niitzlicher  Gewerbe  treibenlernte,  bauete  keine  Pyramiden  mehr.  Weit  gefeblt  also^ 
dass  Pyramiden  ein  Eennzeichen  von  der  Gliickseligkeit  und  Auf klarung  des  alten 
i£gyptens  seyn  soUten,  sind  sie  ein  unwideraprechliches  Denkmal  von  dem  Aber- 
glauben  an  d  der  Gedankenlosigkeit  sowohl  der  Armen,  die  da  baaeten,  als  der  Ehr 
geizigen,  die  den  Bau  befSUilen."  Serder's  Ideen  eur  Getchiehtef  voL  iii.  pp.  108,  104 : 
see  also  p.  298,  and  some  admirable  remarks  in  Vblnef/*$  Voyage  en  i^ypte^  vol  i. 
pp.  240,  241.  Even  M.  Bansen,  notwithstanding  his  admiration,  says  of  one  of  the 
pyramids,  **  the  miseir  of  the  people,  already  grievously  oppressed,  was  aggravated 
by  the  construction- of  this  gigantic  building. ....  The  bones  of  the  oppressors  of  the 
people  who  for  two  whole  generations  harassed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day  to 
day/^  &c.    Buneen^B  Egvpt^  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  a  learned  and  enthusiastic  work^ 

"*  Kol  rovro  iK6fuCop  ykv  iv^  Irca  rpla,  8i<rx^^<o<  ^^  ol  vpoC€Tmix<iTo  iif^s 
hrftfUt.  Herodot,  book  iL  chap,  clxxv.  vol.  i.  p.  879.  On  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  stones  which  the  Egyptians  sometimes  carried,  see  JSuneen^a  Saypt^  vol.  L  p. 
879 ;  and  as  to  the  machines  employed,  and  the  use  of  inclined  roads  ior  the  transit| 
see  Vyee  on  the  Pyrtunide,  voL  i.  p.  197,  voL  iiL  pp.  14,  88. 

"^  WUkinsonU  Ancient  Egyptiane^  voL  L  p.  70 :  but  this  learned  writer  is  on 
willing  to  believe  a  statement  so  adverse  to  his  favourite  Egyptiana    It  is  likely 
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the  labour  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  fer  twenty 
years."' 

If,  passing  &om  the  history  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  now  turn 
to  the  New  World,  we  shall  meet  with  fresh  proof  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  preceding  views.  The  only  parts  of  America  which 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  were  in  some  degree  civilized, 
were  Mexico  and  Peru  ;"•  to  which  may  probably  be  added  that 
long  and  narrow  tract  which  stretches  from  the  south  of  Mexico 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  this  latter  country,  which  is  now 
known  as  Central  America,  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,**"  seem  to  have  worked  out  for  themselves  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge;  since  the  ruins  still  extant,  prove  the 
possession  of  a  mechanical  and  architectural  skill  too  considerable 
to  be  acquired  by  any  nation  entirely  barbarous.*'*  Beyond  this, 
nothing  is  known  of  their  history;  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
such  buildings  as  Oopan,  Palenque,  and  XJxmal,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  Central  America  was  the  ancient  seat  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, in  all  essential  points  similar  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt; 
that  is  to  say,  similar  to  them  in  respect  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  and  power,  and  the  thraldom  in  which  the  great 
body  of  the  people  consequently  remained."* 

enough  that  there  is  some  exaggeration ;  still  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  of  an 
enonnous  and  noprincipled  waste  of  human  life. 

**  Tptducorra  fi^p  yip  ica}  t|  /ivptiScs  Mp&y,  &s  ^act,  rats  r&p  tgymv  \§iTovpy(aif 
irpoc^lipfwrayt  rh  91  irav  KarcurKt^offfM  riXos  ttrx^  M^t'  frwv  cfmHTi  Zi^XBhrrmv*  Died, 
Sic.  Bibliothec,  Hist,  book  i.  chap.  Ixiii.  vol.  L  p.  188. 

"•  "  When  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  Mexico  and  Peru  may 
be  considered  as  polished  states."  History  of  America^  book  vii.  in  RoberUavCn 
WotrkSy  p.  904.    See  to  the  same  effect,  Jowmal  of  Geograph.  Society^  vol.  t.  p.  855. 

*••  Ck)mpare  Squier'i  Central  America^  vol.  1.  pp.  34,  244,  858,  421,  voL  ii.  p. 
807,  with  Journal  of  Gtograph,  Society^  voL  iii  p.  69,  vol.  viii.  pp.  819,  828. 

"*  Mr.  Squier  (Central  America^  vol.  ii.  p.  68),  who  explored  Nicaragua,  says  of 
the  statues,  **  the  material,  in  every  case,  is  a  black  basalt,  of  great  hardness,  which, 
vhh  the  best  of  modem  tools,  can  only  be  cut  with  difficulty.**  Mr.  Stephens  (Cen- 
tral America^  vol.  iL  p.  855)  found  at  Palenque  '*  elegant  specimens  of  art  and 
Dodete  for  study."  See  also  vol.  iii.  pp.  276,  889,  406,  vol  iv.  p.  293.  Of  the 
pointings  at  Chichen  he  says  (vol.  iv.  p.  811),  **they  exhibit  a  freedom  of  touch 
which  could  only  be  the  result  of  discipline  and  training  under  masters."  At  Copan 
(vol  i.  p.  151),  **it  would  be  impossible,  with  the  best  instruments  of  modem  times, 
to  cut  stones  more  perfectly."  And  at  Uxmal  (vol.  ii.  p.  481),  **  throughout,  the 
laying  and  polishing  of  the  stones  are  as  perfect  as  under  the  rules  of  the  best  modem 
masonry."  Our  knowledge  of  Central  America  is  almost  entirelv  derived  from  these 
two  writers ;  and  although  the  work  of  Mr.  Stephens  is  much  the  more  minute,  Mr. 
Squier  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  806),  what  I  believe  is  quite  tme,  that  untU  the  appearance 
of  his  own  book  in  1858,  the  monuments  in  Nicaragua  were  'entirely  unknown. 
&ort  descriptions  of  the  remains  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan  will  be  found  in  Laren- 
a9td&ere*$  Mexique  et  Ouatemakt^  pp.  808-827,  and  in  Journal  of  Oeograpk,  Society, 
woL  iiL  pp.  60-68. 

^  See  the  remarks  on  Yucatan  in  Prichar^s  Physical  JSistcry  of  Mankind,  voL 
V.  p.  S48 :  "  a  great  and  industrious,  though  perhaps,  as  the  writer  above  cited 
(Gallatin)  observes,  an  enslaved  population.  Splen<tid  temples  and  palaces  attest 
the  power  of  the  priests  and  nobles,  while  as  usual  no  trace  remains  of  the  huts  in 
wbfeh  dwelt  the  mass  of  the  nation." 
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Bat  alihongli  the  evidence  fix>m  whicli  we  might  estimate  th6 
former  condition  of  Central  America  is  ahnost  entirely  lost/"  we 
are  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the  histories  of  Mexico  and  Pera. 
There  are  still  existing  considerable  and  authentic  materials,  from 
which  we  may  form  an  opinion  on  the  ancient  state  of  those  two 
countries,  and  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  civilization.  Be- 
fore, however,  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  point  out  what  those  physical  laws  were  which  determined 
the  localities  of  American  civilization;  or,  in  other  words,  why 
it  was  that  in  these  countries  alone,  society  should  have  been 
organized  into  a  fixed  and  settled  system,  while  the  rest  of  the 
New  World  was  peopled  by  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians.  Such 
an  inquiry  vrill  be  found  highly  interesting,  as  aflfording  further 
proof  of  the  extraordinary,  and  indeed  irresistible,  force  with 
which  the  powers  of  Nature  have  controlled  the  fortunes  of  Man. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck,  is  that 
in  America,  as  in  Asia  and  Africa,  all  the  original  civilizations 
were  seated  in  hot  countries;  the  whole  of  Peru  proper  being 
within  the  southern  tropic,  the  whole  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  within  the  northern  tropic.  How  the  heat  of  the  climate 
operated  on  the  social  and  political  arrangements  of  India  and 
Egypt,  I  have  attempted  to  examine;  and  it  has,  I  trust,  been 
proved  that  the  result  was  brought  about  by  diminishing  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  people,  and  thus  producing  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  power.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  another  way  in  which  the  average  temperature  of  a 
coimtry  affects  its  civilization,  and  the  discussion  of  which  I  have 
reserved  for  the  present  moment,  because  it  may  be  more  clearly 
illustrated  in  America  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  in  the  New 
World,  the  scale  on  which  Nature  works,  being  much  larger  than 
in  the  Old,  and  her  forces  being  more  overpowering,  it  is  evident 
that  her  operations  on  mankind  maybe  studied  with  greater  ad- 
vantage than  in  countries  where  she  is  weaker,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  consequences  of  her  movements  are  Jess  con- 
spicuous. 

K  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the  immense  influence  which 
an  abundant  national  food  has  been  shown  to  exercise,  he  will 

"•  Dr.  irCullob  iHeBearehes  concerning  the  Aboriginal  Eittory  of  America^  pp. 
272-840)  bos  collected  from  the  Spanish  writers  some  meagre  statements  respecting 
the  early  condition  of  Central  America ;  but  of  its  social  state  and  historj,  properly 
so  culled,  nothing  is  known ;  nor  is  it  even  certain  to  what  family  of  nations  the 
inhabitants  belonged,  though  a  recent  author  can  find  *'la  civilisation  guatemalienne 
ou  misteco-zapot^ue  et  mayaquiche,  vivante  pour  nous  encore  dans  les  roines  de 
Mitla  et  de  Palenque.'*  Mexigite  et  Guatemala  par  Larenawdiere^  p.  8,  Paris,  184S. 
Dr.  Prichard,  too,  refers  the  ruins  in  Central  America  to  **the  Mayan  race:**  see 
Priehwd  on  Ethnology^  in  Report  of  BrUieh  Association  for  184'7,  p.  252.  But  the 
evidence  for  these  and  similar  sti^tements  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
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easily  trnderstand  how,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  physical  phenom- 
ena, the  civilization  of  America  was,  of  necessi^,  confined  to 
those  parts  where  alone  it  was  found  by  the  discoverers  of  the 
New  World.  For,  setting  aside  the  chemical  and  geognostic 
varieties  of  soil,  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  causes  which  regulate 
the  fertility  of  every  country  are  heat  and  moisture."*  Where 
these  are  abundant,  the  land  will  be  exuberant ;  where  they  are 
deficient,  it  will  be  sterile.  This  rule  is,  of  course,  in  its  appli- 
cation subject  to  exceptions,  arising  from  physicied  conditions 
which  are  independent  of  it;  but  if  other  things  are  equal,  the 
rule  is  invariable.  And  the  vast  additions  which,  since  the  con- 
struction of  isothermal  Unes,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  ge<^raphical  botany,  enable  us  to  lay  this  down  as  a  law  of 
nature,  proved  not  only  by  arguments  drawn  fix>mTegetable  phjrs- 
iolc^,  but  also  by  a  careful  study  of  the  proportions  in  which 
plants  are  actually  distributed  in  different  countries.^*^ 

A  general  survey  of  the  continent  of  America  will  illustrate 
the  connexion  between  this  law  and  the  subject  now  before  ua 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  moisture,  all  the  great  rivers  in  the 
New  World  are  on  the  eastern  coast,  none  of  them  on  the 
western.  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  fitct  are  unknown ;  ^  **  but 
it  is  certain  that  neither  in  North,  nor  in  South  America,  does 
one  considerable  river  empty  itself  into  the  Pacific;  while  on 
the  opposite  side  there  are  numerous  rivers,  some  of  enormous 

^  Bespectm^  the  connexion  between  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  country 
and  its  geognostic  peculiarities,  little  is  yet  knoim ;  but  the  reader  may  compare 
Me}f9iC9  Otography  of  Pla/nUy  p.  64,  with  RepcrU  on  Botany  by  the  JRay  Society, 
1846,  pp.  70,  71.  The  chemicid  laws  of  soil  are  much  better  understood,  and  have 
a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  use  of  manures.  See  Tktmer'a  ChemUirVt  toL  IL 
pp.  1810-1814;  Brande^s  Chemistry ,  roL  i.  p.  691,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1867-1869;  Balfour'a 
Botmny,  pp.  116-122;  LUhiy  <md  Kopp*9  Repcrt9y  voL  il  pp.  815,  828,  vol.  iiL  p. 
468,  vol  iv.  pp.  488,  442,  446. 

^  As  to  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants,  see  Eerulow's  Botany,  pp.  295-800,  and  Balfowrn  Botany,  pp.  560-568. 
Meyen  {Qtog,  of  Plants  p.  268)  says,  "I,  therefore,  after  allowing  for  local  circum- 
•tanees,  bring  the  vegetation  of  islands  also  under  that  law  of  nature,  according  to 
which  Uie  number  of  species  constantly  increases  with  increasing  heat  and  corres- 
ponding humidity.**  On  the  effect  of  temperature  alone,  compare  a  note  in  ErmaiCa 
Siberia,  voL  L  pp.  6^  65,  with  ReporU  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society,  pp.  889,  840. 
In  the  latter  work,  it  is  supposed  that  heat  is  the  most  important  of  aU  single  a^nts ; 
and  though  this  is  probably  true,  still  the  influence  of  humidity  is  immense.  I  may 
mention  as  an  instance  of  this,  that  it  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  the  oxygen 
used  by  seeds  during  germination,  is  not  always  taken  from  the  air,  but  is  obtained 
by  decomposing  water.  See  the  curious  experiments  of  Edwards  and  Colin  in  Lind- 
liy'e  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261,  262,  Lend.  1848 ;  and  on  the  direct  nourishment  which 
water  supplies  to  vegetables,  see  Burdach*s  great  work,  TraitS  de  Phyeioloyie,  voL 
ix.  pp.  254,  898. 

"*  There  is  a  difference  between  the  watersheds  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ranges,  which  exphuns  this  in  part,  but  not  entirely ;  and  even  if  the  explanation 
were  more  satisfactory  than  it  is,  it  is  too  proximate  to  the  phenomenon  to  have 
much  scientific  value,  and  must  itself  be  referred  to  higher  geological  considerations 
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magnitude,  all  of  great  importance,  as  the  Negro,  the  La  Plata, 
the  San  Francisco,  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Alabama,  the  Saint  John,  the  Potomac,  the  Susquehann^,  the 
Delaware,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Saint  Lawrence.  By  this  vast 
water-system  the  soil  is  towards  the  east  constantly  irrigated;**^ 
but  towards  the  west  there  is  in  North  America  only  one  river 
of  value,  the  Oregon;**®  while  in  South  America,  from  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  there  is  no  great  river 
at  alL 

But  as  to  the  other  main  cause  of  fertility,  namely,  heat,  we 
find  in  North  America  a  state  of  things  precisely  the  reverse. 
There  we  find  that  while  the  irrigation  is  on  the  east,  the  heat 
is  on  the  west."*  This  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  coasts,  is  probably  connected  with  some  great  meteorological 
law;  for  in  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  eastern 
part  of  continents  and  of  islands  is  colder  than  the  western.  "• 
Whether,  however,  this  is  owing  to  some  large  and  comprehen- 
sive cause,  or  whether  each  instance  has  a  cause  peculiar  to  it- 
self, is  an  alternative,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  impos- 
sible to  decide;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  early  history  of  America  is  extremely  curious.  In  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  two  great  conditions  of  fertility  have  not  been 
united  in  any  part  of  the  continent  north  of  Mexico.  The 
coimtries  on  the  one  side  have  wanted  heat;  those  on  the  other 

""  Of  this  irrigation  some  idea  maj  be  formed  from  an  estimate  that  the  Amazon 
drains  an  area  of  2,500,000  square  miles ;  that  its  mouth  is  ninety-six  miles  wide ; 
and  that  it  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Somerville^t  Phyncal  Qeography^ 
vol.  i.  p.  42S.  Indeed  it  is  said  in  an  Essaj  on  the  Hydromphj  of  South  America 
(Jowmai  of  Otograph,  Society^  vol.  ii.  p.  250^  that  "  with  the  exception  of  one  short 

S[>rtage  of  three  miles,  water  flows,  and  is  for  the  most  part  navigable,  between 
uenos  Ayres,  in  85"  south  ktitude,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  nearly  9'  north. 
See  also  on  this  river-system,  vol.  v.  p.  93,  vol.  x.  p.  267.  In  regard  to  North 
America,  Mr.  Rogers  (Oeology  of  North  America^  p.  8,  Brit,  Assoc,  for  1884)  says, 
*^  the  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  tributaries  is  computed  at  1,099,000 
square  miles.**    Compare  RichardsorCs  Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  iL  p.  164. 

""  The  Oregon,  or  Columbia  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  forms  a  remarkable  botan- 
ical line,  which  is  the  boundary  of  the  Californian  flora.  See  Reports  on  Botany  by 
the  Ray  Society ^  p.  118. 

""  For  proof  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  western  coast  of  North  America 
is  higher  than  that  of  the  eastern  coast,  see  Journal  of  Geography  Society^  voL  ix.  p. 
880,  vol.  xi.  pp.  168,  216 ;  Humboldt,  la  Npuvelle  Espagne,  vol.  i.  pp.  42,  886 ; 
Richardaon^s  Arctic  Expedition^  vol.  ii.  pp.  214,  218,  219,  259,  260.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  botamcal  fact,  that  on  the  west  coast  the  coniferflB  grow  as  high 
as  68**  or  70**  north  latitude ;  while  on  the  east  their  northern  limit  is  60°.  See  an 
Essay  on  the  Morphology  of  the  Coniferae,  in  Reports  on  Botany  by  the  Ray  Society, 
p.  8,  which  should  be  compared  with  Forry  on  the  Climate  of  the  United  States  and 
its  Endemic  Influences,  New  York,  1842,  p.  89. 

140  ti  Writers  on  climate  have  remarked  that  the  eastern  coasts  of  continents  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  have  a  lower  mean  temperature  than  the  western  coast.*^ 
Richardson  on  North  American  Zooloay,  p.  129,  Brit  Assoc,  for  1886:  see  also 
Report  for  1841,  Sediom,  p.  28 ;  Davids  China,  vol.  ili.  pp.  140,  141 ;  Journal  of 
Oeograph,  Society,  vol.  xxiL  p.  176. 
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side  have  wanted  irrigation.  The  accumulation  of  wealth  being 
thus  impeded,  the  progress  of  society  was  stopped;  and  until,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  knowledge  of  Europe  was  brought  tc 
bear  upon  America,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  people  north  of 
the  twentieth  parallel,  reaching  even  that  imperfect  civilization 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  of  Egypt  easily  attained.  ^^  ^ 
On  the  other  hand,  south  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  the  continent 
suddenly  changes  its  form,  and,  rapidly  contracting,  becomes  a 
small  strip  of  land,  until  it  reaches  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  This 
narrow  tract  was  the  centre  of  Mexican  civilization;  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  preceding  arguments  will  easily  show  why  such 
was  the  case;  for  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  land  secured 
a  very  large  amount  of  coast,  and  thus  gave  to  the  southern  part 
of  North  America  the  character  of  an  island.  Hence  there 
arose  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  insular  climate,  namely,  an 
increase  of  moisture,  caused  by  the  watery  vapour  which  springs 
from  the  sea."*  While,  therefore,  the  position  of  Mexico  near 
the  equator  gave  it  heat,  the  ahape  of  the  land  gave  it  humidity; 
and  this  being  the  only  part  of  North  America  in  which  these 
two  conditions  were  united,  it  was  likewise  the  only  part  which 
was  at  all  civilized.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  sandy 
plains  of  CaUfomia  and  southern  Columbia,  instead  of  being 
scorched  into  sterility,  had  been  irrigated  by  the  rivers  of  the 
east,  or  if  the  rivers  of  the  east  had  been  accompanied  by  the 
heat  of  the  west,  the  result  of  either  combination  would  have  been 
that  exuberance  of  soil  by  which,  as  the  history  of  the  world  de- 
cisively proves,  every  early  civilization  was  preceded.  But  inas- 
much as,  of  the  two  elements  of  fertility,  one  was  deficient  in 

^  The  little  that  is  known  of  the  early  state  of  the  North- American  tribes  has 
been  brought  together  by  Dr.  M'Cnlloh  in  his  learned  work,  Jieaearchea  concerning 
Jmerica^  pp.  119-146.  He  says,  p.  121,  that  they  **  lived  together  without  laws  and 
dTil  regulations.'*  In  that  part  of  the  world,  the  population  has  probably  never 
been  fixed ;  and  we  now  know  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  of  Asia  have 
at  different  times  passed  over  to  the  north-west  of  America,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Tschuktschi,  who  are  found  in  both  continents.  Indeed,  Dobell  was  so  struck  by 
the  similarity  between  the  North- American  tribes  and  some  he  met  with  nearly  as 
fikr  west  as  Tomsk,  that  he  believed  their  origin  to  be  the  same.  See  DobelPi 
TVaveU  in  Kamtchaika  and  Siberia,  1880,  voL  ii.  p.  112.  And  on  this  question  of  . 
intercourse  between  the  two  continents,  compare  Crantz^a  Ei$tory  of  Greenland,  vol. 
L  pp.  259,  260,  with  RiehardaonU  Arctic  Expedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  862,  868,  and 
Prichard's  Phyncal  Eieiory  of  Mankind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  468-468,  vol  v.  pp.  871,  878. 

^*  From  general  physical  considerations,  we  should  suppose  a  relation  between 
amount  of  rain  and  extent  of  coast ;  and  in  Europe,  where  alone  we  have  extensive 
meteorological  records,  the  connexion  has  been  proved  statistically.  **If  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  Cerent  parts  of  Europe  is  measured,  it  is  found  to  be 
less,  other  things  being  equal,  as  we  recede  from  the  sea-shore."  Kaemt£s  Meteo" 
TtAogy,  1846,  p.  189.  Compare  pp.  91,  94.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  greater  rarity 
of  rain  as  we  advance  north  from  Mexico.  '*  Au  nord  du  20**,  surtout  depuis  les 
22**  au  30*  de  latitude,  Ijcs  pluies,  qui  ne  durent  que  pendant  les  mois  de  juin,  de 
Jmllet,  d*ao<lt  et  de  septembre,  sent  pea  fr^quentes  dans  Tint^rieur  du  pays."  ZTum- 
Mcfri  la  Ifcuvelle  Espagne,  vol  i.  p.  46. 
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every  part  of  America  north  of  the  twentieth  parallel,  it  followed 
that,  until  that  line  was  passed,  civilization  could  gain  no  resting- 
place;  and  there  never  has  been  found,  and  we  maj  confidently 
assert  never  will  be  found,  any  evidence  that  even  a  single  ancient 
nation,  in  the  whole  of  that  enormous  continent,  was  able  to  make 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  or  organize  itself  into  a  fixed 
and  permanent  society. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  physical  agents  which  controlled  the  early 
destinies  of  North  America.  But  in  reference  to  South  America, 
a  different  train  of  circumstances  came  into  play;  for  the  law 
by  virtue  of  which  the  eastern  coasts  are  colder  than  the  western, 
is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  is  re- 
placed by  another  law  precisely  the  reverse.  North  of  the 
equator,  the  east  is  colder  than  the  west;  south  of  the  equator, 
the  east  is  hotter  than  the  west."'  If,  now,  we  connect  this  fact 
with  what  has  been  noticed  respecting  the  vast  river-systemi 
which  distinguishes  the  east  of  America  from  the  west,  it  becomes 
evident  that  in  South  America  there  exists  that  co-operation  of 
heat  and  humidity  in  which  North  America  is  deficient.  The 
result  is,  that  the  soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  South  America  is 
remarkable  for  its  exuberance,  not  only  within  the  tropic,  but 
considerably  beyond  it ;  the  South  of  Brazil,  and  even  part  of 
Uruguay,  possessing  a  fertility  not  to  be  found  in  any  country  of 
North  America  situated  under  a  corresponding  latitude. 

On  a  hasty  view  of  the  preceding  genercdizations,  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  being  thus 
richly  endowed  by  nature,"^  wotdd  have  been  the  seat  of  one  of 
those  civilizations  which,  in  other  parts  of  the  worid,  similar 
causes  produced.  But  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  find 
that  what  has  just  been  pointed  out,  by  no  means  exhausts  even 
the  physical  bearings  of  this  subject,  and  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration  a  third  great  agent,  which  has  sufficed  to  neutralize 
the  natural  results  of  the  other  two,  and  to  retain  in  barbarism 
the  inhabitants  of  what  otherwise  would  have  been  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World. 

14S  « Tj^Yie  difference  between  the  climatea  of  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  continenta 
and  islands,  has  also  been  observed  in  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  here  the  west 
coasts  are  colder  thui  the  east,  while  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  east  coasts 
are  the  colder."    MeverCt  Geography  of  Plants^  1846,  p.  24. 

***  Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published 
on  South  America,  was  struck  by  ^his  superiority  of  the  eastern  coast ;  and  he 
mentions  that  "  fruits  which  ripen  well  and  are  very  abundant,  such  as  the  grape 
and  fig,  in  latitude  41°  on  the  east  coast,  succeed  very  poorly  in  a  lower  latitude  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  continent."  DartoirCs  Journal  of  BeieareheSy  Lond.  1840,  p. 
268.  Compare  MeymU  Chog,  of  PlanUy  pp.  25, 188.  So  that  the  proposition  of  Danl^ 
{Meteorological  Essays^  p.  104,  sec.  xiv.)  is  expressed  too  generally,  and  should  be 
confined  to  continents  north  of  the  equator. 
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The  agent  to  whicli  I  allade  is  the  trade-wind;  a  striking 
phenomenon,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  all  the  civiliza- 
tions anterior  to  those  of  Europe  were  greatly  and  injuriously  in- 
fluenced. This  wind  covers  no  less  than  56°  of  latitude  ;  28*^ 
north  of  the  equator,  and  28"^  south  of  it."'  In  this  large  tract, 
which  comprises  some  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world, 
the  trade-wind  blows,  during  the  whole  year,  either  from  the 
north-east  or  from  the  south-east."'  The  causes  of  this  regu- 
larity are  now  well  understood,  and  are  known  to  depend  partly 
on  the  displacement  of  air  at  the  equator,  and  partly  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth ;  for  the  cold  air  from  the  pedes  is  constantly 
flowing  towards  the  equator,  and  thus  producing  northerly  winds 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  southerly  winds  in  the  southern. 
These  winds  are,  however,  deflected  fix)m  their  natural  course  by 
the  movement  of  the  earth,  as  it  revolves  on  its  axis  from  west 
to  east.  And  as  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is,  of  course,  more 
rapid  at  the  equator  than  elsewhere,  it  happens  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  equator  the  speed  is  so  great  as  to  outstrip 
the  movements  of  the  atmosphere  from  the  poles,  and  forcing 
them  into  another  direction,  gives  rise  to  those  easterly  currents 
which  are  called  trade-winds."^  What,  however,  we  are  now 
rather  concerned  with,  is  not  so  much  an  explanation  of  the 
trade-winds,  as  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  great 
physical  phenomenon  is  connected  with  the  history  of  South 
America. 

***  The  trade-windfl  sometimes  reach  the  thirtieth  parallel  See  DamdC% 
MOeoroloffund  JSuays,  p.  469.  Br.  TnuU  {Phyneal  Oeography,  Edin.  1888,  p.  200) 
eays,  **  they  extend  to  aboat  80°  on  each  side  of  the  equator :  ^  but  I  beliere  the  j 
are  rarelj  foand  so  high ;  though  Robertson  is  certainly  wrong  in  supposing  that 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  tropics ;  Hiftory  of  America^  book  iy.  in  Rob^rtwiC^ 
Workf,  p.  781. 

*****  In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the  north-east,  and 
in  the  southern  from  the  south-east"  Meym^B  Otog,  of  Plemtty  p.  42.  Compare 
WaMs  Brazily  vol  i.  p.  112,  toI.  iL  p.  494;  and  on  the  ** tropical  east-wind'*  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  see  Forrt/'i  Climate  of  the  United  Statee,  p.  206.  Dr.  Forry  says 
that  it  has  given  to  the  growth  of  the  trees  **  an  inclination  from  the  sea.** 

^  Bes^ting  the  causes  of  the  trade-winds,  see  Somerville^e  Connexion  of  the 
Ph/eical  Seieneee^  pp.  186,  187 ;  Leelie'e  Natural  Philoeophy^  p.  618 ;  DanielPe 
Meteorological  Eeeaye^  pp.  44, 102, 476-481 ;  KaemU^e  Meteorology,  pp.  87-89 ;  Proufe 
Bridgewater  Treatiee,  pp.  254-256.  The  discovery  of  the  true  theory  is  often  ascribed 
to  Mr.  Daniell ;  but  Hadley  was  the  real  discoverer.  Note  in  Prout,  p.  257.  The 
monsoons,  which  popular  writers  frequently  confrise  with  the  trade*winds,  are  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  predominance  of  land,  and  by  the  difference  between  its  temper- 
ature and  that  of  the  sea :  see  Kaemtz,  pp.  42-45.  On  what  may  be  called  the 
conversion  of  the  trades  into  monsoons,  according  to  the  laws  very  recently  promul* 
gated  by  M.  Dove,  see  Report  ofBritieh  Aeeociation  for  1847  (Transact  ofBeetione, 
p.  30),  and  R^ort  for  1848,  p.  94.  The  monsoons  are  noticed  in  Humhowt  Coemoe, 
vol  ii  p.  485 ;  Aeuttio  ReeeareheSy  voL  xviii.  part  L  p.  261 ;  ThirUealTe  Eietory  of 
Greece,  voL  viL  pp.  18,  55 ;  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  voL  iL  p.  90,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
8-9, 148,  149,  169,  vol.  xi.  p.  162,  vol  xv.  p.  146-149,  vol  xvL  p.  185,  ycL  xviii.  pp. 
67,  68,  voL  zxiiL  p.  112;  Low^e  Sarawak,  p.  80. 
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The  trade-wind,  blowing  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  proceeding  from  the  east,  crosses  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  therefore  reaches  the  land  surcharged  with  the  vapours 
accumulated  in  its  passage.  These  vapours,  on  touching  the 
shore,  are,  at  periodical  intervals,  condensed  into  rain;  and  as 
their  progress  westward  is  checked  by  that  gigantic  chain  of  the 
Andes,  which  they  are  imable  to  pass,"'  they  pour  the  whole  of 
their  moisture  on  Brazil,  which,  in  consequence,  is  often  deluged 
by 'the  most  destructive  torrents."*  This  abundant  supply,  be- 
ing aided  by  that  vast  river-system  peculiar  to  the  eastern  part 
of  America,  and  being  also  accompanied  by  heat,  has  stimulated 
the  soil  into  an  activity  unequsJled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. "  ®  Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe, 
is  covered  with  a  vegetation  of  incredible  proftision.  Indeed,  bo 
rank  and  luxuriant  is  the  growth,  that  Nature  seems  to  riot  in 
the  very  wantonness  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense 
country  is  fiUed  with  dense  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble 
trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled  beauty,  and  exquisite  with  a 
thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce  in  endless  prodigality. 
On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  which 
nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below,  their  base  and 
trunks  are  crowded  with  brushwood,  creeping  phmts,  innumerable 
parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of  in- 
sects of  every  variety;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form;  ser- 
pents and  lizards,  spotted  with  deadly  beauty:  jdl  of  which  find 
means  of  existence  in  this  vast  worfahop  and  repository  of  Na- 
ture. And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels, 
the  forests  are  skirted  by  enormous  meadows,  which,  reeking 
with  heat  and  moisture,  supply  nourishment  to  countless  herds 
of  wild  cattle,  that  browse  and  fatten  on  their  herbage;  while 

**•  LyeWi  Principles  of  Chologyy  pp.  201,  714, 716 :  see  also  SomervilWs  Fhyneal 
Geography,  Tol.  iu  p.  71.  And  on  this  confining  power  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  8ee  Azara,  Voyages  dans  VAm&ri^^ue  Mindionale,  vol.  i.  p.  88.  According 
to  Dr.  Tschudi,  the  eastern  chain  is  properly  the  Andes,  and  the  western  the  Cor£ 
illera ;  but  this  distinction  is  rarely  made.    TschudVs  Travels  in  Peru,  p.  290. 

**•  On  the  rain  of  Brazil,  see  DanielVs  Meteorolomcal  Essa\js,  p.  885 ;  DarmtCs 
Jowmal,  pp.  11,  83 ;  8pix  and  Martins^ s  Travels  in  Brazil,  voL  iL  p.  113 ;  Gardnef^s 
TraveU  in  BrazU,  pp.  68,  99,  114, 175,  288,  394. 

^  Dr.  Gardner,  who  looked  at  these  things  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  says  that 
near  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  heat  and  moisture  are  sufficient  to  compensate  even  the 
poorest  soil ;  so  that  **  rocks,  on  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  earth  is  to  be  observed, 
are  covered  with  vellozias,  tillandsias,  melastomaces,  cacti,  orchidese,  and  ferns,  and 
all  in  the  vigour  of  life."  Gardner^ s  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  9.  See  also  xtn  this  com- 
bination, Walshes  Brazil,  voL  ii.  pp.  297,  298,  a  curious  description  of  the  rainy 
season :  **  For  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day,  during  some  weeks,  I  never  had  a  dry  shirt 
on  me ;  and  the  clothes  I  divested  myself  of  at  night,  I  put  on  quite  wet  in  the 
morning.    When  it  did  not  rain,  which  was  very  rare,  there  shone  out  in  some 

8 laces  a  burning  sun ;  and  we  went  smoking  along,  the  wet  exhaling  by  the  heat,  ai 
t  we  were  dissolving  into  vapour." 
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the  adjoining  plainB,  rich  in  another  form  of  life,  are  the  chosen 
abode  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferocious  animals,  which  prey  on 
each  other,  but  which  it  might  almost  seem  no  human  power  can 
hope  to  extirpate."* 

Such  is  the  flow  and  abundance  of  life  bj  which  Brazil  is 
marked  above  all  the  other  countries  of  the  earth."*  But,  amid 
this  i)omp  and  splendour  of  Nature,  no  place  is  left  for  Man.  He 
'is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  majesty  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. The  forces  that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that 
he  has  never  been  able  to  make  head  against  them,  never  able 
to  rally  against  their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of 
Brazil,  notwithstanding  its  immense  apparent  advantages,  has 
always  remained  entirely  uncivilized;  its  inhabitants  wandering 
savages,  incompetent  to  resist  those  obstacles  which  the  very 
bounty  of  Nature  had  put  in  their  way.  For  the  natives,  Mke 
every  people  in  the  in&ncy  of  society,  are  averse  to  enterprise; 
and  being  unacquainted  with  the  arts  by  which  physical  impedi- 
ments are  removed,  they  have  never  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  that  stopped  their  social  progress.  Indeed,  those 
difficulties  are  so  serious,  that  during  more  than  three  hundred 
years  the  resources  of  European  toowledge  have  been  vainly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them.  Along  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  there  has  been  introduced  from  Europe  a  certain 
amount  of  that  civilization,  which  the  natives  by  their  own  efEbrts 
could  never  have  reached.  But  such  civilization,  in  itself  very 
imperfect,  has  never  penetrated  the  recesses  of  the  country;  and 
in  the  interior  there  is  still  found  a  state  of  things  similar  to  that 
which  has  always  existed.  The  people,  ignorant,  and  therefore 
brutal,  practising  no  restraint,  and  recognizing  no  law,  continue 
to  live  on  in  their  old  and  inveterate  barbarism."'    In  their 

*'  On  the  natural  history  of  Brazil,  I  have  compared  a  few  notices  in  SwnmsonU 
Choffrophy  o/AnimalSf  pp.  75-87,  with  CuvieTy  Regne  Animal^  vol.  i.  p.  460,  voL  iL 
pp.  28,  66,  66,  89,  vol  iv.  pp.  61,  75,  268,  820,  894,  486,  661,  vol.  v.  pp.  40,  195, 
272,  3S4,  663 ;  Azcara^  Amhique  Mhidionaley  vol  i.  pp.  244-888,  and  the  greater 
part  of  vols.  ili.  and  iv. ;  WinchUry  OuchickU  der  iotanik,  pp.  878,  676-578 ; 
8omthe^9  History  of  BraxUy  vol  i.  p.  27,  vol.  lit  pp.  815,  828 ;  Gardner's  Bnmly  pp. 
18,  82-84,  41-44,  181,  830;  8pix  and  MarHus's  BratUy  vol.  I  pp.  207-209,  288-248, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  181,  160-163.  And  as  to  the  forests,  which  are  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  SomerviU^s  Physical  Gtog,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-206 ;  Prtchar^s  Physical 
History,  vol.  v.  p.  497 ;  Darwin's  Jowmal,  pp.  11,  24;  Walsh's  JBrazily  vol.  i.  p.  146, 
ToL  ii>  PP-  29,  30,  268. 

^  This  extraordinary  richness  has  exoited  the  astonishment  of  all  who  have  seen 
it  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  travelled  in  some  very  fertile  countries,  mentions  **  the 
exceeding  fecundity  of  nature  which  characterizes  Brazil'*     WaUh's  ^r<m/,  vol.  iL 

LI 9.  And  a  very  eminent  natunJist,  Mr.  Darwin,  says  (Journal^  p.  29),  "In  Eng^ 
d,  any  person  fond  of  natural  history  enjoys  in  his  walks  a  great  advantage,  hy 
always  having  something  to  attract  his  attention ;  hut  in  these  fertile  climates, 
teeming  with  life,  the  attractions  are  so  numerous  that  he  is  scarcely  able  to 
walkatalL"* 

'**  Azar*  {Amhiqve  MMUonaUy  vol  ii  pp.  1-168)  gives  a  curious,  but  ocoasion- 
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country,  the  physical  causes  are  so  active,  and  do  their  work  on 
a  scale  of  such  unrivalled  magnitude,  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
found  impossible  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  their  united  action. 
The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by  impassable  forests, 
and  the  harvests  are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects."* 
The  mountains  are  too  high  to  scale,  the  rivers  aie  too  wide  to 
bridge;  every  thing  is  contrived  to  keep  back  the  human  mind, 
and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  It  is  thus  that  the  energies  of 
Nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  Man.  Nowhere  eke  is  there 
so  painful  a  contrast  between  the  grandeur  of  the  external  world 
and  the  littleness  of  the  internal  And  the  mind,  cowed  by  this 
unequal  struggle,  has  not  only  been  unable  to  advance,  but  with* 
out  foreign  aid  it  would  undoubtedly  have  receded.  For  even  at 
present,  with  all  the  improvements  constantly  introduced  from 
Europe,  there  are  no  signs  of  real  progress;  while  notwithstand- 
ing the  frequency  of  colonial  settlements,  less  than  one-fiffceenth 
of  the  land  is  cultivated."*  The  habits  of  the  people  are  as 
barbarous  as  ever;  and  as  to  their  numbers,  it  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Brazil,  the  country  where,  of  aU  others,  physical  re- 
sources are  most  powerftd,  where  both  vegetables  and  animals 
are  most  abundant,  where  the  soil  is  water^  by  the  noblest  riv- 
ers, and  the  coast  studded  by  the  finest  harbours, — ^this  immense 
territory,  which  is  more  than  twelve  times  the  size  of  France, 
contains  a  population  not  exceeding  six  millions  of  people."* 

ally  a  disgusting  account  of  the  savage  nadves  in  that  part  of  Brazil  south  of  16**,  to 
which  his  observations  were  limited.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts,  see 
ffenderson's  HUtortf  of  BraxU,  pp.  28,  29,  107,  173,  248,  815,  478;  JPOidloh's 
S€iearcke9  eoneeming  America^  p.  77 ;  and  the  more  recent  account  of  Dr.  Martius, 
in  Jommal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol  ii.  pp.  191-199.  Even  in  1817,  it  was  rare  to 
see  a  native  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  {Spix  and  Martituts  TraveU  in  Brtail,  vol.  i  p.  142) ; 
and  Dr.  Gardner  (TraiveU  in  Brazil,  pp.  61,  62)  says,  that  **  more  than  one  nation  ox 
Indians  in  Brazil  **  have  returned  to  that  savage  life  from  which  they  had  apparently 
been  reclaimed. 

"•  Sir  C.  LyeU  (Principles  of  Geology,  p.  682)  notices  "the  incredible  number 
of  insects  which  lay  waste  the  crops  in  Brazil ;  *'  and  Mr.  Swainson,  who  had  travelled 
in  that  country,  says,  "  The  red  ants  of  Brazil  are  so  destructive,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  prolific,  that  they  frequently  dispute  possession  of  the  ground  with  the 
husbandman,  befy  all  his  ddll  to  extirpate  their  colonies,  and  fairly  compel  him  to 
leave  his  fields  uncultivated.'*  Swainton  on  the  Gecgraphy  and  daseifieation  of 
Animals,  p.  87.  See  more  about  these  insects  in  VarwitCs  Journal,  pp.  37-43 ; 
Souihey's  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  pp.  144,  256,  338-835,  343,  voL  IL  pp.  365,  642, 
voL  lit  p.  876 ;  8ptx  and  Martius^s  JVamls  in  Brazil^  vol  i.  p.  259,  vol.  iL  p.  117 ; 
Cuvier,  R^ne  Animal,  voL  Iv.  p.  320. 

"*  The  cultivated  land  is  estimated  at  from  1^  to  2  per  cent.  See  2PCvUoKa 
Geog.  Diet.,  1849,  vol  i.  p.  480. 

"*  During  the  present  century,  the  population  of  Brazil  has  been  differently  stated 
at  different  times ;  the  hii^ieet  computation  being  7,000,000,  and  the  lowest  4,000,000. 
Gomp.  Humboldt,  Now,ispagne,  vol  ii.  p.  855 ;  Gardner's irazU,  p.  12 ;  M'^CvlloeKe 
Geog,  Diet.,  1849,  vol.  I  pp.  430,  484.  Mr.  Walsh  describes  Brazil  as  "abounding in 
lands  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility,  but  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants.**  WaUICz 
BrazilfYol.  I  p.  248.  This  was  in  1828  and  1829,  since  which  the  European  population 
has  increased ;  but,  on  the  whole,  6,000,000  seems  to  be  a  £ur  estimate  of  what 
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These  consideTatioDS  sufficiently  explain  why  it  is,  that  in  the 
whole  of  Brazil  there  are  no  monuments  even  of  the  most  im* 
perfect  civOization;  no  evidence  that  the  people  had,  at  any 
period,  raised  themselves  above*  the  state  in  which  they  were 
found  when  their  country  was  first  discovered.  But  immediately 
opposite  to  Brazil  there  is  another  country,  which,  though  situa- 
ted in  the  same  continent,  and  lying  under  the  same  latitude,  is 
subjected  to  different  physical  conditions,  and  therefore  was  the 
scene  of  different  social  results.  This  is  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  Peru,  which  included  the  whole  of  the  southern  tropic,  and 
which,  firom  the  circumstances  just  stated,  was  naturally  the 
only  part  of  South  America  where  any,  thing  approaching  to 
civilization  could  be  attained.  In  BrazH,  the  heat  of  the  cUmate 
was  accompanied  by  a  twofold  irrigation,  arising  first  fit)m  the 
immense  river-system  incidental  to  the  eastern  coast;  and  sec- 
ondly, from  the  abundant  moisture  deposited  by  the  trade- winds. 
From  this  combination  there  resulted  that  unequalled  fertility, 
which,  so  far  as  Man  was  concerned,  defeated  its  own  ends,  stop- 
ping his  progress  by  an  exuberance,  which,  had  it  been  less  ex- 
cessive, it  would  have  aided.  For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  when 
the  productive  powers  of  Nature  are  carried  beyond  a  certain 
point,  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  imcivilized  men  is  unable  to 
cope  with  them,  or  in  any  way  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage. 
K,  however,  those  powers,  being  very  active,  are  nevertheless 
confined  within  manageable  limits,  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
fflmllar  to  that  noticed  in  Asia  and  Africa;  where  the  profusion 
of  Nature,  instead  of  hindering  social  progress,  favoured  it,  by 
encouraging  that  accumulation  of  wealth,  without  some  share  of 
which,  progress  is  impossible. 

In  estimating,  therefore,  the  physical  conditions  by  which 
civilization  was  originally  determined,  we  have  to  look  not  merely 
at  the  exuberance,  but  fdso  at  what  may  be  called  the  managea- 
bility of  Nature;  that  is,  we  have  to  consider  the  ease  with  which 
the  resources  may  be  used,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  re- 
sources themselves.  Applying  this  to  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find 
that  they  were  the  countries  of  America  where  this  combination 
most  happily  occurred.  For  though  their  resources  were  much 
less  numerous  than  those  of  Brazil,  they  were  fer  more  easy  to 
control;  while  at  the  same  time  the  heat  of  the  climate  brought 
into  play  those  other  laws  by  which,  as  I  have  attempted  to  show, 
all  the  early  civilizations  were  greatly  influenced.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  feet,  which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  observed,  that 

can  only  be  known  approximatlvely.  In  AliiotCs  History,  toL  x.  p.  229,  the  number 
giren  is  5,000,000,  bat  the  area  also  is  rather  understated. 
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even  in  reference  to  latitude,  the  present  limit  of  Peru  to  tlie 
south  corresponds  with  the  ancient  limit  of  Mexico  to  the  north; 
while,  by  a  striking,  but  to  me  perfectly  natural  coincidence, 
both  these  boundaries  are  reached  before  the  tropical  line  is  pass- 
ed; the  boundary  of  Mexico  being  21°  N.  lat.,  that  of  Peru  21  J° 
S.  lat.>" 

"Such  is  the  wonderfiil  regularity  which  history,  when  com- 
prehensively studied,  presents  to  our  view.  And  if  we  compare 
Mexico  and  Peru  with  those  coimtries  of  the  Old  World  which 
have  been  already  noticed,  we  shall  find,  as  in  all  the  civiliza- 
tions anterior  to  those  of  Europe,  that  their  social  phenomena 
were  subordinate  to  their  physical  laws.  In  the  first  place,  the 
characteristics  of  their  national  food  were  precisely  those  met  with 
in  the  most  flourishing  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  althou^ 
few  of  the  nutritious  vegetables  belonging  to  the  Old  Wond 
were  found  in  the  New,  their  place  was  supplied  by  others, ex- 
actly analogous  to  rice  and  dates;  that  is  to  say,  marked  by  the 
same  abundance,  by  the  same  facility  of  growth,  and  by  the  same 
exuberant  returns;  therefore,  followed  by  the  same  social  results. 
In  Mexico  and  Peru,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  food 
has  always  been  maize,  which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  peculiar  to  the  American  continent.*'*  This,  like  rice  and 
dates,  is  eminently  the  product  of  a  hot  climate;  and  although 
it  is  said  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  7,000  feet,'**  it 
is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  fortieth  parallel,**"  and  its  exuberance 
rapidly  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  temperature.     Thus, 

^  Vidaca  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  present  Peruvian  coast ;  though 
the  conquest  of  Peru,  incorporated  with  the  empire,  extended  far  into  OhOi,  and 
within  a  few  degrees  of  Patagonia.  In  regard  to  Mexico,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
empire  was  21°  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  19**  on  the  Pacific.  PrescoWa  HUtcry  oj 
Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  2. 

^  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Maize :  Reynier^ 
JEconomie  des  Arabes,  pp.  94^  95.  But  later  and  more  careful  researches  seem  to 
have  ascertained  beyond  much  doubt  that  it  was  unknown  before  America  was 
discovered.  Compare  Meyen^a  Geography  of  Plants,  pp.  44,  808,  804 ;  Walckenaer^9 
notes  in  Azar<iy  AnUriq^e  Miridionaie,  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  Ouvier,  Progris  des  Sciences 
NaiurelleSy  voL  ii.  p.  854 ;  Cuvier,  Eloges ' HtstorioueSy  voL  ii.  p.  178 ;  LoudofCs 
Encydopadia  of  Ayrietdturey  p.  829;  M^CuUocKs  Viet,  of  Commereey  1849,  p.  831. 
The  casual  notices  of  maize  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  the  native  Mexican  historian,  diows  its 
general  use  as  an  article  of  food  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards :  see  lailUxoehitly 
Bistoire  des  Chichim^ues,  vol  L  pp.  58,  64,  240,  vol  it  p.  19. 

"•  "  Maize,  indeed,  grows  to  the  height  of  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  only  predominates  between  8,000  and  6,000  of  elevation."  JAndley^s  Vegetable 
Kingdatn,  1847,  p.  112.  This  refers  to  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America ;  but 
the  Zea  Mais  is  said  to  have  been  raised  on  the  dopes  of  the  Pyrenees  **  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  to  4,000  feet."  See  Austen  on  the  Forty  Days*  Maize,  in  Report  of 
Brit.  Assoc,  for  1849,  TVans.  ofSoc.  p.  68. 

*^  M.  Meyen  (Oeog.  of  Plants,  p.  802)  and  Mr.  Balfour  (Botany,  p.  567)  suppose 
that  in  America  40**  is  about  its  limit ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to  its  extensive 
cultivation ;  but  it  is  grown  certainly  as  high  as  52°,  perhaps  as  high  as  54°,  north 
latitude :  see  Richardsor^s  Arctic  Expedition,  1851,  vol.  ii.  pp.  49,  284. 
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for  example,  in  New  Califomia  its  average  yield  is  seventy  or 
ei^ty  fold;*'*  but  in  Mexico  proper  the  same  grain  yields  three 
or  foor  hundred  fold,  and,  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
even  eight  hundred  fold."' 

A  people  who  derived  their  sustenance  from  a  plant  of  such 
extraordinary  fecundity,  had  little  need  to  exercise  their  indus- 
trious energies;  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  increasing  their  numbers,  and  thus  producing  a  train  of 
social  and  political  consequences  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
noticed  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  Besides  this,  there  were,  in  ad- 
dition to  maize,  other  kinds  of  food  to  which  the  same  remarks 
are  applicable.  The  potato,  which,  in  Ireland,  has  brought 
about  such  injurious  effects  by  stimulating  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, is  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Peru;  and  although  this  is  de- 
nied by  a  very  high  authority,**'  there  is,  at  all  events,  no  doubt 
that  it  was  found  there  in  great  abundance  when  the  country 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Europeans.*"  In  Mexico,  potatoes 
were  unknown  till  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards;  but  both  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  the  produce  of  the 
banana;  a  vegetable  whose  reproductive  powers  are  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  nothing  but  the  precise  and  unimpeachable  testimony 
of  which  we  are  possessed  could  make  them  at  all  credible.  This 
remarkable  plant  is,  in  America,  intimately  connected  with  the 
physical  laws  of  climate;  since  it  is  an  article  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  the  subsistence  of  man  whenever  the  temperature  passes 
a  certain  point.**'     Of  its  nutritive  powers,  it  is  enough  to  say, 

^^  **  Sous  la  zone  temp4r6e,  entre  les  33  et  38  degr^  de  latitude,  par  exemple 
dans  la  Noavelle  Oalifornie,  le  mats  ne  produit,  en  g^n^ral,  aim6e  commune,  que  10 
A  SOffrains  pour  un."  Sumboldtj  la  Nouvelle  Eipagne^  vol.  ii.  p.  875. 

*"  **  La  f4condit6  du  Tlaolli,  ou  male  mexicain,  est  au-del&  de  tout  ce  que  Ton 
peut  imaginer  en  Europe.  La  plante,  favorisde  par  de  fortes  ohaleurs  et  par  beaucoup 
d1iumidit6,  acquiert  une  hauteur  de  deux  d  trois  metres.  Dans  les  belles  plaines 
qui  8*6tendent  depuis  San  Juan  del  Rio  k  Queretaro,  par  exemple  dans  les  terres  de 
la  grande  metairie  de  l^peranza,  une  fanfegue  de  mals  en  produit  quelquefois  huit 
cents,  Bes  terrains  fertUes  en  donnent  ann^e  commune  trois  k  quatre  cents." 
£umboldty  Now,  Eipaone,  Tol.  ii.  p.  874.  Nearly  the  same  estimate  is  given  by  Mr. 
Ward:  see  Ward'B  Mexico^  toL  L  p.  82,  toI.  ii.  p.  230.  In  Central  America 
(Guatemala),  maize  returns  three  hundred  for  one.  Mexique  et  Gvaiemala  par 
lar«»MdUre,  p.  267. 

'^  '*  La  pomme  de  terre  n'est  pas  indigene  au  P^rou.**  HttmbolcU,  Nouv,  Espagney 
ToL  il  p.  400.  On  the  other  hand,  Guvier  (HUtoire  de$  Sciences  NaturelleSj  part  ii. 
p.  186)  peremptorily  says,  **il  est  impossible  de  douter  qu^elle  ne  soit  orieinaire  du 
P^rou : "  see  also  his  EhgeB  Histori^fusSy  toI.  ii.  p.  171.  Compare  WincJdery  Getch, 
der  Botanik,  p.  92 :  "  Yon  einem  gewissen  Carate  unter  den  Gew&chsen  Peru's  mit 
dem  Kamen  papas  aufgefuhrt.*' 

*••  And  has  been  used  ever  since  for  food.  On  the  Peruvian  potato,  compare 
TKkudC9  J^aveU  in  Peru,  pp.  178,  368,  386 ;  UUoa't  Voyage  to  South  America,  voL 
L  pp.  287,  288.  In  Southern  Peru,  at  the  height  of  13,000  or  14,000  feet,  a  curious 
process  takes  place,  the  starch  of  the  potato  being  frozen  into  saccharine.  See  a 
▼aluable  paper  by  Mr.  BoUaert  in  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol.  xxi.  p.  119. 

**  Humboldt  (Nom.  Eepagne,  vol.  il  p.  359)   says,   *'  partout  ot  la  chaleur 
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that  an  acre  sown  with  it  will  support  more  tiian  fifiky  persons; 
whereas  the  same  amount  of  land  sown  with  wheat  in  Europe 
will  only  support  two  persons.*"  As  to  the  exuberance  of  its 
growth,  it  is  calculated  that,  other  circumstances  remaining  the 
same,  its  produce  is  forty-four  times  greater  than  that  of  pota- 
toes, and  a  hundred  and  thirty-three  times  greater  than  that  of 
wheat.**' 

It  will  now  be  easily  understood  why  it  was  that,  in  all  im- 
portant respects,  the  ci^zations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  strict- 
ly analogous  to  those  of  India  and  Egypt.  In  these  four 
countries,  as  well  as  in  a  few  others  in  Southern  Asia  and  Cen- 
tral America,  there  existed  an  amount  of  knowledge,  despicable 
indeed  if  tried  by  an  European  standard,  but  most  remarkable  if 
contrasted  with  the  gross  ignorance  which  prevailed  amcmg  the 
adjoining  and  cotemporary  nations.  But  in  all  of  them  there 
was  the  same  inability  to  diffuse  even  that  scanty  civilization 
which  they  really  possessed;  there  was  the  same  utt^  absence 
of  any  thing  approaching  to  the  democratic  spirit;  there  was  the 
same  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  the  upper  classes,  and  the 
same  contemptible  subservience  on  the  part  of  the  lower.  For, 
as  we  have  clearly  seen,  all  these  civilizations  were  affected  by 
certain  physical  causes,  which,  though  favourable  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  were  unfavourable  to  a  just  subdivision  of  it. 
And  as  the  knowledge  of  men  was  still  in  its  infancy,"®  it  was 
found  impossible  to  struggle  against  these  physical  agents,  or 
prevent  them  from  producing  those  effects  on  the  social  organi- 
zation which  I  have  attempted  to  trace.  Both  in  Mexico  and  in 
Peru,  the  arts,  and  particularly  those  branches  of  them  which 
minister  to  the  luxury  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  cultivated 

moyeime  de  Patkn^e  excdde  Tingt-qoatre  degree  centi^ades,  le  fhiit  du  bananier  est 
un  objet  de  culture  du  plus  grand  intdrdt  pour  la  subsistance  de  l*homme.^  Compare 
Bvllock^B  MexicOy  p.  281. 

"•  M'CullocKs  Oeograph,  Diet  1849,  vol.  U.  p.  816.  ■ 

""^  "  Je  doute  qu^il  existe  une  autre  plante  sur  le  globe,  qui,  but  un  petit  espace 
de  terrain,  puisse  produire  une  masse  de  substance  nourrissante  aussi  considerable.** 
....**  Le  produit  des  bananes  est  par  consequent  &  celui  du  froment  comme  133  : 
1 — k  celui  des  pommes  de  terre  comme  44 : 1."  HxmJbMty  NouvdU  EspagnCy  voL  iL 
pp.  862,  868.  See  also  PrwtiCz  Bridgewater  Treatise^  p.  888,  edit.  1846 ;  PrtscotC^ 
FerUy  vol.  i.  p.  181,  132 ;  Preicotd  Mexico^  voL  i.  p.  114.  Earlier  notices,  but  very 
imperfect  ones,  of  this  remarkable  vegetable,  maybe  found  'mUlloa^s  SotUh  America^ 
vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  and  in  BoyWa  Worka^  vol.  iii.  p.  690. 

*"  The  only  science  with  which  they  had  much  acquaintance  was  astronomy, 
which  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  considerable  success.  Compare 
the  remark  of  La  Place,  in  ffumboldtf  NouvelU  Fspaoney  vol.  L  p.  92,  with  PrichanTg 
Physical  ffistoiy,  vol.  v.  pp.  828,  829 ;  JlPCulloJfs  lieseareheSy  pp.  201-226 ;  Laren- 
ccudiere's  Mexiquej  pp.  61,  62 ;  ffumboidfs  CotmoSy  vol.  iv.  p.  456 ;  Journal  of  Otog, 
SoeietVy  vol.  viL  p.  8.  However,  their  astronomy,  as  might  be  expected,  was  iiccom- 
panied  by  astrology:  bqq IsOlilxochitlf  HUtoire  des  Chichim^queSyYol.  i.  p.  168,  vol  IL 
pp.  94,  111. 
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with  great  saccess.  The  honses  of  the  higher  ranks  were  filled 
with  ornaments  and  utensils  of  admirable  workmanship;  their 
chambers  were  hung  with  splendid  tapestries;  their  dresses  and 
their  personal  decorations  betrayed  an  almost  incredible  expense; 
their  jewels  of  exquisite  and  varied  form;  their  rich  and  flowing 
robes  embroidered  with  the  rarest  feathers,  collected  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  empire :  all  supplying  evidence  of  the 
possession  of  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  the  ostentatious  prodigali- 
ty with  which  that  wealth  was  wasted.'**  Immediately  below 
this  class  came  the  people;  and  what  their  condition  was,  may 
be  easily  imagined.  In  Peru  the  whole  of  the  taxes  were  paid 
by  them;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  being  altogether  exempt.*'^* 
But  as,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  it  was  impossible  for  the  peo- 
ple to  accumulate  property,  they  were  obliged  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  government  by  their  personal  labour,  which  was  placed 
under  the  entire  command  of  the  state.''*  At  the  same  time, 
the  rulers  of  the  country  were  well  aware  that,  with  a  system 
like  this,  feelings  of  personal  independence  were  incompatible; 
they  therefore  contrived  laws  by  which,  even  in  the  most  minute 
matters,  freedom  of  action  was  controlled.  The  people  were  so 
shackled,  that  they  could  neither  change  their  residence,  nor  alter 
their  clothes,  without  permission  from  the  governing  powers.  To 
each  man  the  law  prescribed  the  trade  he  was  to  follow,  the  dress 
he  was  to  wear,  the  wife  he  was  to  marry,  and  the  amusements 
he  was  to  enjoy.''*    Among  the  Mexicans  the  course  of  affidrs  was 

^  The  works  of  art  produced  by  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  are  underrated  bj 
Robertson ;  who,  however,  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  them.  History  of  Amer- 
ica, book  vii.,  in  RobertsarCa  Works,  pp.  909,  920.  But  during  the  present  century 
coDfflderable  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  subject :  and  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
of  skill  and  costly  extravagance  collected  by  Mr.  Prescott  {History  of  Peru,  vol.  i. 
pp.  28,  142;  History  of  Mexico,  voL  i.  pp.  27,  28,  122,  256,  270,  807,  vol.  ii.  pp.  116, 
116),  I  may  refer  to  the  testimony  of  M.  Humboldt,  the  only  traveller  in  the  New 
World  who  has  possessed  a  competent  amount  of  physical  as  well  as  historical  knowl- 
edge. Humboldt,  NomeUe  £spaan$.  vol.  ii.  p.  488,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  Mr. 
Pentland^s  observation  on  the  tombs  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Titicaca  (Jotir.  of  Geog, 
8oc.,' Tol  X.  p.  664)  with  M^CuUohU  Researches^  pp.  864-366;  Mexique  par  Laren- 
oMUhre,  pp.  41,  42,  66 ;  Ulloa's  South  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  466,  466. 

"•  "  The  members  of  the  royal  house,  the  great  nobles,  even  the  public  function- 
aries, and  the  numerous  body  of  the  priesthood,  were  aU  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
whole  duty  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  belonged  to  the  people.** 
Preseotfs  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

"*  Ondegardo  emphatically  says,  "  Solo  el  trabajo  de  las  personas  era  el  tribute 
que  se  dava,  porque  ellos  no  poseian  otra  cosa."  Prescot€s  Peru,  voL  i.  p.  57.  Com- 
pare MChdloKs  Researches,  p.  869.  In  Mexico,  the  state  of  things  was  just  the 
same :  "  Le  petit  peuple,  qui  ne  poss6dait  pomt  de  biens-fonds,  et  qui  ne  faisait  point 
de  commerce,  payait  sa  part  des  taxes  en  travaux  de  diff^rents  genres ;  c'6tait  par 
lui  que  les  terres  de  la  couronne  ^talent  cultiv^es,  les  ouvrages  publics  ex^cut^  et 
lea  diverses  maisons  appartenantes  k  Tempereur  construites  ou  entretenues."  Laren- 
aucUere's  Mexique,  p.  89. 

'"  Mr.  Prescott  notices  this  with  surprise,  though,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  iff  troth  perfectly  natural.  He  says  (Hist  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  169),  "  Under  this 
VOL.  I. — 6 
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Bimilar;  the  same  physical  condiidonfl  being  followed  by  the  sama 
social  results.  In  the  most  essential  particnlar  for  which  history 
can  be  studied,  namely,  the  state  of  the  people,  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  the  counterpart  of  each  other.  For  though  there  were  many 
minor  points  of  difference,*^'  both  were  agreed  in  this,  that  there 
were  only  two  classes — the  upper  class  being  tyrants,  and  the 
lower  class  being  slaves.  This  was  the  state  in  which  Mexico 
was  found  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  Europeans,*'^*  and  to- 
wards which  it  must  have  been  tending  from  the  earliest  period. 
■And  so  insupportable  had  all  this  become,  that  we  know,  from 
the  most  decisive  evidence,  that  the  general  disaffection  it  pro- 
duced among  the  people  was  one  of  the  causes  which,  by  facili- 
tating the  progress  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  hastened  the  down- 
fidl  of  the  Mexican  empire."* 

The  further  this  examination  is  carried,  the  more  striking 
becomes  the  similarity  between  those  civilizations  which  flourish- 
ed anterior  to  what  may  be  called  the  European  epoch  of  the 
human  mind.  The  division  of  a  nation  into  castes  would  be  im- 
possible in  the  great  European  countries;  but  it  existed  from  a 
remote  antiquity  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  apparently  in  Persia.*^* 
The  very  same  institution  was  rigidly  enforced  in  Peru;*"  and 
what  proves  how  consonant  it  was  to  that  stage  of  society,  is, 
that  in  Mexico,  where  castes  were  not  established  by  law,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  recognised  custom  that  the  son  should  follow  the 
occupation  of  his  father.*^*     This  was  the  political  symptom  of 

extraordinary  polity,  a  people,  advanced  in  many  of  the  social  refinements,  well 
skilled  in  manufactures  and  agriculture,  were  unacquainted,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
money.  They  had  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  called  property.  They  could  follow 
no  craft,  could  engage  in  no  labour,  no  amusement,  but  such  as  was  specially  provid* 
ed  by  law.  They  could  not  change  their  residence  or  their  dress  without  a  license 
from  the  govemment.  They  could  not  even  exercise  the  freedom  which  is  conceded 
to  the  most  abject  in  other  countries — that  of  selecting  their  own  wives." 

"*  The  Mexicans  being,  as  Prichard  says  {PhyaiecU  HUtory^  vol  v.  p.  467),  of  a 
more  cruel  disposition  than  the  Peruvians ;  but  our  information  is  too  limited  to  en- 
able us  to  determine  whether  this  was  mainly  owing  to  physical  causes  or  to  social 
ones.  Herder  preferred  the  Peruvian  civilization :  "  der  gebildetste  Staat  dieses 
Welttheils,  Peru."  Idtm  zwr  OucJUchU  der  Mentchheit,  voL  i.  p.  88. 

"*  See  in  Htmbold^s  NouveUe  EtpagrUy  vol  i.  p.  101,  a  striking  summary  of  the 
state  of  the  Mexican  people  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest:  see  also  Attoryof 
Ameriea,  book  vii.,  in  BobinsorCs  Works,  p.  907. 

"*  Preseotfs  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Tol.  i.  p.  84.  CJompare  a  similar 
remark  on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  in  BunsetCs  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

"•  That  there  were  castes  in  Persia  is  stated  by  ilrdousi ;  and  his  assertion, 
putting  aside  its  general  probability,  ou^ht  to  outweigh  the  silence  of  the  Greek  hia- 
torians,  who,  for  the  most  part,  knew  httle  of  any  country  except  their  own.  Ac- 
cording to  Malcolm,  the  existence  of  caste  in  the  time  of  Jemsheed,  is  confirmed  by 
"  some  Mahomedan  authors ;"  but  he  does  not  say  who  they  were.  MalcolnCs  History 
of  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  606,  506.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  but  very  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  ascertain  the  period  in  which  castes  were  first  instituted.  Compare 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  vi.  p.  261 ;  HeererCs  African  Nations,  toI.  ii.  p.  121 ;  .oiffi* 
ssfCs  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  410 ;  Rammohun  Roy  on  the  Veds,  p.  269. 

»"  Prescotfs  Histary  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  156. 

«"  Prescotfs  History  of  Mexico,  124. 
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that  stationary  and  conservative  spirit,  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  has  marked  every  country  in  which  the  upper  classes 
have  monojwlized  power.  The  religious  symptom  of  the  same 
spirit  was  displayed  in  that  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity, 
and  in  that  hatred  of  change,  which  the  greatest  of  all  the  writers 
on  America  has  well  pointed  out  as  an  analoCT  between  the 
natives  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Hindostan.*^*  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  have  observed  among  that  people  a  similar  tendency. 
Wilkinson,  who  is  well  known  to  have  paid  great  attention  to 
their  monuments,  says,  that  they  were  more  unwiDingthan  any 
other  nation  to  alter  their  religious  worship;**®  and  Herodotus, 
who  travelled  in  their  country  two  thousand  three  hundred  years, 
ago,  assures  us  that,  while  they  preserved  old  customs,  they 
never  acquired  new  ones.*'*  In  another  point  of  view,  the  simi- 
larity between  these  distant  countries  is  equally  interesting,  since 
it  evidently  arises  from  the  causes  already  noticed  as  common  to 
both.  In  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  lower  classes  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  upper,  there  followed  that  frivolous  waste  of  labour 
which  we  have  observed  in  Egypt,  and  evidence  of  which  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  remains  of  those  temples  and  palaces  that  are 

"*  *^Le8  Am^ricains,  commeles  habitans  de  rindoustan,  et  comme  tous  les  peo- 
ples qui  ont  g6mi  long-temps  sous  le  despotisme  civil  et  religieux,  tiexment  avec  une 
opiniAtret^  extraordinaire  k  leurs  habitudes.  &  leurs  moeure,  &  leurs  opinions.  .  .  . 
An  Mexique,  comme  dans  llndonstan,  il  n'etoit  pas  permis  aux  fiddles  de  changer  !& 
moindre  chose  aux  figures  des  idoles.  Tout  ce  qui  appartenoit  au  rite  des  Azteqnes 
et  des  Hindous  4toit  assm^ti  i  des  lois  immuables.**  Ifumboldt,  Nowt,  JStpoffne,  vol. 
i  pp.  95,  97.  Turgot  (&uvreSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  813,  814)  has  some  admirable  re- 
marks on  this  fixity  of  opinion  natural  to  certain  states  of  society.  See  also  J7er- 
<fer*»  Ideen  eur  GtschkhU^  vol  iii.  pp.  84,  86 ;  and  for  other  illustrations  of  this  un- 
pliancy  of  thought,  and  adherence  to  old  customs,  which  many  writers  suppose  to  be 
an  eastern  peculiarity,  but  which  is  fiir  more  widely  spread,  and  is,  as  Humboldt 
clearly  saw,  the  result  of  an  unequal  distribution  of  power,  compare  Tamer's  Sm^ 
bas^jfto  TUety  p.  41 ;  JPhrbea^i  Oriental  Memoirt^  vol.  i.  pp.  16,  164,  vol.  ii.  p.  286 ; 
Miltt  Hist&ry  ^  Indiay  vol.  ii.  p.  214 ;  Elphinstone'B  Hutory  of  India,  p.  48;  Oi- 
ter's  Life  of  Clarke,  vol  ii.  p.  109;  Tratuac.  of  AHoHe  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  64; 
Journal  of  Aiiai.  Society,  voL  viii.  p.  116. 

"•  "  How  scrupulous  the  Egyptians  were,  above  all  people,  in  permittmg  the  in- 
troduction of  new  customs  in  matters  renting  to  the  gods.*'  Wilkinson'e  Ancient 
Egyptian*,  vol.  iii.  p.  262. — Compare  p.  276.  Thus,  too,  M.  Bunsen  notices  "the 
tenacity  with  which  the  Egyptians  adhered  to  old  manners  and  customs. "  BuntefCt 
Egypt,  ToL  ii.  p.  64.  See  al«)  some  remariu  on  the  diflTerence  between  this  spirit  and 
the  love  of  novelty  among  the  Greeks,  in  Eitter't  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy, 
vol  iv.  pp.  625,  626. 

*"  Herodot.  book  ii.  chap.  79:  warpioio'i  8i  "xpt^iiMPot  v6ftoi<ri,  AWop  ovi4pa 
iwucr^mrrai :  and  see  the  note  in  Baehr,  vol.  i  p.  660 :  "  p6fiovs  priores  interpretes  ex- 
plicarunt  cantilenas,  hymnos;  SchweighaBUserus  rectius  intellexit  insiituta  aemores,^ 
In  the  same  way,  in  Timseus,  Plato  represents  an  Egyptian  priest  sayhig  to  Solon, 
'EAAijrf*  if!  iroiSff  i<rrf,  y4pt»p  8i  *EAAijy  oU  i(rruf  And  when  Solon  asked  what  he 
meant,  N/ox  i(rr€,  was  the  reply,  rii  »^x^»  wdyrtr  o69c/Jar  yitp  h  obrtus  4^rre  ti* 
opxaio'  i^ohif  iraXcukp  ZS^ap  oWi  fxdBrifM  XP^^V  -^oKihp  oif94p.  Chap.  v.  in  Flutonis 
Opera,  voL  vii  p.  242,  edit.  Bekker,  Lond.  1826. 
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still  fonnd  in  sevBral  parts  of  Asia.  Both  Mexicans  and  Pern* 
vians  erected  immense  buildings,  which  were  as  useless  as  those: 
of  Egypt,  and  which  no  country  could  produce,  unless  the  labour 
of  the  people  were  ill-paid  and  iQ-directed.*'*  The  cost  of  these 
monuments  of  vanity  is  unknown;  but  it  must  have  been  enor- 
mous; since  the  Americans,  being  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,^®' 
were  imable  to  employ  a  resource  by  which,  in  the  construction 
of  large  works,  labour  is  greatly  abridged.  Some  particulars, 
however,  have  been  preserved,  from  which  an  idea  may  be  formed 
on  this  subject.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  palaces  of  their 
kings  :  we  &id  that  in  Peru  the  erection  of  the  royal  residence 
occupied,  during  fifty  years,  20,000  men;***  while  that  of  Mexico 
cost  the  labour  of  no  less  thaii  200,000  :  striking  fects,  which, 
if  all  other  testimonies  had  perished,  would  enable  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  condition  of  countries  in  which,  for  such  insignificant 
purposes,  such  vast  power  was  expended.*®* 

The  preceding  evidence,  collected  from  sources  of  unques- 
tioned credibility,  proves  the  force  of  those  great  physical  laws, 
which,  in  the  most  flourishing  countries  out  of  Europe,  encour- 
aged the  accumulation  of  w^th,  but  prevented  its  dispersion; 
and  thus  secured  to  the  upper  classes  a  monopoly  of  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  social  and  political  power.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  in  all  those  civilizations  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple derived  no  benefit  from  the  national  improvements ;  hence 
the  basis  of  the  progress  being  very  narrow,  the  progress  itself  was 
very  insecure.  **•     When,  therefore,  unfavourable  circumstances 

"*  The  Mexicans  appear  to  have  been  eren  more  wantonlj  prodieal  than  the 
Peruvians.  See,  respecting  their  immense  pyramids,  one  of  which,  Cholula,  had  a 
base  *Hwice  as  broad  as  the  largest  Egyptian  pyramidi,^  JUPCulloKs  Jie»eareheSy  pp. 
262-266;  Bulloek's  Mexico,  pp.  111-115,414;  HumboldCB  NouvelU  Eapagnt^yoX. 
i.pp.  240,241. 

"•  Frescott^s  History  of  Mexico,  yoL  i.  p.  117,  vol.  iii.^).  841 ;  and  Prchcotfs 
History  of  Peru,  voL  L  p.  146.  See  also  HaHyy  Traite  de  MinSrahgiey  Paris,  1801, 
vol.  iv.  p.  872. 

^  Preaeotfe  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

**  Mr.  Prescott  (History  of  Mexico,  voL  i.  p.  163)  says,  "  We  are  not  mformed 
of  the  time  occupied  in  building  this  piUace ;  but  200,000  workmen,  it  is  said,  were 
employed  on  it.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tezcucan  monarchs, 
like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Egypt,  had  the  control  of  immense  masses  of  men, 
and  would  sometimes  turn  the  whole  population  of  a  conquered  city,  including  the 
women,  into  the  public  works.  The  most  gigantic  monuments  of  architecture  which 
the  world  has  witnessed  would  never  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen.'* — 
The  Mexican  historian,  Ixtlilxochitl,  gives  a  curious  account  of  one  of  the  royal  pal- 
aces. See  his  Histoire  des  ChickimequeSy  translated  by  Temaux-Compans,  Paris, 
1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  267-262,  chap,  xxxvii. 

^  This  may  be  illustrated  by  a  good  remark  of  M.  Matter,  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  Egyptians  had  once  lost  their  race  of  kings,  it  was  foimd  impossible  for  the  na- 
tion to  reconstruct  itself,  Matter,  Histoire  de  VEcole  d'Alexandrie,  vol  i.  p.  68 ; 
a  striking  passage.  In  Persia,  again,  when  the  feeling  of  loyalty  decayed,  so  also 
did  the  feeling  of  national  power.  MakolnCs  History  of  Persia,  vol  ii.  p.  180. 
The  history  of  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe  presents  a  picture  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this. 
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arose  from  without^  it  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  system 
should  fall  to  the  ground.  In  such  countries,  society,  being 
divided  against  itself  was  unable  to  stand.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  long  before  the  crisis  of  their  actual  destruction,  these 
one-sided  and  irregular  civilizations  had  begun  to  decay;  so  that 
their  own  degeneracy  aided  the  progress  of  foreign  invaders,  and 
secured  the  overthrow  of  those  ancient  kingdoms,  which,  imder 
a  sounder  system,  might  have  been  easily  saved. 

Thus  fisir  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  great  civilizations  exterior 
to  Europe  have  been  affected  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  food, 
climate,  and  soiL  It  now  remains  for  me  to  examine  the  effect  of 
those  other  physical  agents  to  which  I  have  given  the  collective 
name  of  Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which  will  he  found  suggestive 
of  some  very  wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  external  world  in  predisposing  men  to  certain 
habits  of  thought,  and  thus  giving  a  particular  tone  to  religion, 
arts,  literature,  and,  in  a  word,  to  all  the  principal  manifestations 
of  the  human  mind.  To  ascertain  how  this  is  brought  about, 
forms  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  investigations  just  concluded. 
For,  as  we  have  seen  that  climate,  food,  and  soil  mainly  concern 
the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  so  also  shall  we  see 
that  the  Aspects  of  Nature  concern  the  accumulation  and  dis- 
tribution of  thought  In  the  first  case,  we  have  to  do  with  the 
material  interests  of  Man;  in  the  other  case,  with  his  intellec- 
tual interests.  The  former  I  have  analyzed  as  &r  as  I  am  able, 
and  perhaps  as  &r  as  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  will  allow.  *'^ 
But  the  other,  namely,  the  relation  between  the  Aspects  of 
Nature  and  the  mind  of  Man,  involves  speculations  of  such  mag- 
nitude, and  requires  such  a  mass  of  materials  drawn  from  every 
quarter,  that  I  feel  very  apprehensive  as  to  the  result ;  and  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  I  make  no  pretensions  to  any  thing  ap- 
proaching an  exhaustive  analysis,  nor  can  I  hope  to  do  more  than 
generalize  a  few  of  the  laws  of  that  complicated,  but  as  yet 
unexplored,  process  by  which  the  external  world  has  affected  the 
human  mind,  has  warped  its  natural  movements,  and  too  often 
checked  its  natural  progress. 

The  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  considered  from  this  point  of 
view,  are  divisible  into  two  classes :  the  first  class  being  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  excite  the  imagination;  and  the  other 
class  being  those  which  address  themselves  to  the  imderstanding 
commonly  so  called,  that  is,  to  the  mere  logical  operations  of  the 
intellect.     For  although  it  is  true  that,  in  a  complete  and  weD- 

^  I  mean,  in  regard  to  the  physical  and  economical  generalizatioris.  As  to  the 
fiterature  of  the  subject,  I  am  conscious  of  many  deficiencies,  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  Mexican  and  Peruyian  histories. 
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balanced  mind,  the  imagination  and  the  understanding  eacb 
play  their  respective  parts,  and  are  auxiliary  to  each  other,  it  is 
also  true  that,  in  a  majoriiy  of  instances,  the  understanding  id 
too  weak  to  curb  the  imagination  and  restrain  its  dangerous 
license.  The  tendency  of  advancing  civilization  is  to  remedy 
this  disproportion,  and  invest  the  reasoning  powers  with  that 
authority,  which,  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  the  imagination 
exclusively  possesses.  Whether  or  not  there  is  ground  for  fear- 
ing that  the  reaction  will  eventually  proceed  too  far,  and  that 
the  reasoning  faculties  will  in  their  turn  tyrannize  over  the  im- 
aginative ones,  is  a  question  of  the  deepest  interest;  but  in  the 
present  condition  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  probably  an  insoluble 
one.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  like  such  a  state 
has  yet  been  seen;  since,  even  in  this  age,  when  the  imagination 
is  more  under  control  than  in  any  preceding  one,  it  has  far  too 
much  power ;  as  might  be  easily  proved,  not  only  from  the  super- 
stitions which  in  every  country  still  prevail  among  the  vulgar, 
but  also  from  that  poetic  reverence  for  antiquity,  which,  though 
it  has  been  long  diminishing,  still  hampers  the  independence, 
blinds  the  judgment,  and  circumscribes  the  originality  of  the 
educated  classes. 

Now,  so  &r  as  natural  phenomena  are  concerned,  it  is  evident, 
that  whatever  inspires  feelings  of  terror,  or  of  great  wonder,  and 
whatever  excites  in  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  vague  and  uncon- 
trollable, has  a  special  tendency  to  inflame  the  imagination,  and 
bring  under  its  dominion  the  slower  and  more  deliberate  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding.  In  such  cases,  Man,  contrasting 
himself  with  the  force  and  majesty  of  Nature,  becomes  painfully 
conscious  of  his  own  insignificance.  A  sense  of  inferiority  steals 
over  him.  From  every  quarter  innumerable  obstacles  hem  him 
in,  and  limit  his  individual  will.  His  mind,  appalled  by  the 
indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to  scrutinize  the  details 
of  which  such  imposing  grandeur  consists.  *"  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  works  of  Nature  are  small  and  feeble,  Man  regains 
confidence  :  he  seems  more  able  to  rely  on  his  own  power ;  he 
can,  as  it  were,  pass  through,  and  exercise  authority  in  every 
direction.   And  as  the  phenomena  are  more  accessible,  it  becomes 

"•  The  sensation  of  fear,  even  when  there  is  no  danger,  becomes  strong  enough 
to  destroy  the  pleasure  that  would  otherwise  be  felt.  See,  for  instance,  a  description 
of  the  great  mountiun  boundary  of  Hindostan,  in  Asiatic  JtesearcJies,  toL  xL  p. 
469 :  **  It  is  necessary  for  a  person  to  pkce  himself  in  our  situation  before  he  can 
form  a  just  conception  of  the  scene.  The  depth  of  the  valley  below,  the  progressive 
elevation  of  the  intermediate  hills,  and  llie  mi^'estic  splendor  of  the  cloud-capt  Hima* 
laya,  formed  so  grand  a  picture,  that  the  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sensation  of 
dread  rather  than  of  pleasure."  Compare  vol.  xiv.  p.  116,  Calcutta,  1822.  In  the 
Tyrol,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain  scenery  imbues  the 
minds  of  the  natives  with  fear,  and  has  caused  the  invention  of  many  superstitious 
legends.    Alison's  JEitropSy  yoL  ix.  pp.  79,  80. 
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easier  for  him  to  experiment  on  them,  or  to  observe  them  with 
minuteness  ;  an  inquisitive  and  analytic  spirit  is  encouraged, 
and  he  is  tompted  to  generalize  the  appearances  of  Nature,  and 
refer  them  to  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed. 

Looking  in  this  way  at  the  human  mind  as  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature,  it  is  surely  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the 
great  early  civilizations  were  situated  within  and  immediately 
adjoining  the  tropics,  where  those  aspects  are  most  sublime, 
most  terrible,  and  where  Nature  is,  in  every  respect,  most  dan- 
gerous to  man.  Indeed  generally,  in  Asia,  Afiica,  and  America, 
the  external  worid  is  more  formidable  than  in  Europe.  This 
holds  good  not  only  of  the  fixed  and  permanent  phenomena,  such 
as  mountains,  and  other  great  natural  barriers,  but  also  of  occa- 
sional phenomena,  such  as  earthquakes,  tempests,  hurricanes, 
pestilences  ;  all  of  which  are  in  those  regions  very  frequent,  and 
very  disastrous.  These  constant  and  serious  dangers  produce 
eBects  analogous  to  those  caused  by  the  sublimity  of  Nature,  in 
so  £su-,  that  in  both  cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  imagination.  For  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
imagination  being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which 
is  unexplained,  as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  our 
imaginative  faculties.  In  the  tropics,  events  of  this  kind  are 
more  numerous  than  elsewhere  ;  it  therefore  follows  that  in  the 
tropics  the  imagination  is  most  likely  to  triumph.  A  few  illus- 
trations of  the  working  of  this  principle  will  place  it  in  a  clearer 
light,  and  will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  arguments  based  upon  it. 

Of  those  physical  events  which  increase  the  insecurity  of 
Man,  earthquakes  are  certainly  among  the  most  striking,  in 
regard  to  the  loss  of  life  which  they  cause,  as  also  in  regard  to 
their  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence.  There  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  they  are  always  preceded  by  atmospheric  changes 
which  strike  immediately  at  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  have 
a  direct  physical  tendency  to  impair  the  intellectual  powers."* 
However  this  maybe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they 
produce  in  encouraging  particular  associations  and  habits  of 
thought.  The  terror  which  they  inspire,  excites  the  imagination 
even  to  a  painful  extent,  and,  overbalancing  the  judgment,  pre- 
disposes men  to  superstitious  fancies.   And  what  is  highly  curious, 

^  **  Une  augmentation  d*^lectricit6  8*7  manifeste  aufisi  presque  tomoura,  et  ils 
eont  g^n^ralement  annonc^s  par  le  mugissement  des  bestiaux,  par  rinqui^tude 
dea  animanx  domestiqaes,  et  dans  les  hommes  par  cette  sorte  de  malaise  qui,  en 
Europe,  pr^cMe  les  orages  dans  lespersonnesnerreuses.'*  Cuvier,  Prog,  des  Sciences^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  265.  See  also  on  this  *^  vorgefubl,"  the  observation  of  Von  Hoff,  in  Mr. 
Mallet's  valuable  essaj  on  earthquakes  (Brit,  Auocfur  1850,  p.  68^;  and  the  ^*  fore- 
boding" in  T^ehudVs  Peru,  p.  165 ;  and  a  letter  in  Niehdas  lUuHraiwru  of  the 
Sigkteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.  p.  604.  The  probable  connexion  between  earthquakes 
and  dectricitj  is  noticed  in  nakewelVe  Geology,  p.  4S4. 
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is,  that  repetition,  so  far  from  blanting  such  feelings,  strengthens 
them.  In  Peru,  where  earthquakes  appear  to  be  more  common 
than  in  any  other  country, "°  every  succeeding  visitation  increases 
the  generfil  dismay ;  so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  fear  becomes 
almost  insupportable.'**  The  mind  is  thus  constantly  thrown 
into  a  timid  and  anxious  state;  and  men  witnessing  the  most 
serious  dangers,  which  they  can  neither  avoid  nor  imderstand, 
become  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  their  own  inability,  and 
of  the  poverty  of  their  own  resources,*  •*  In  exactly  the  same 
proportion,  the  imagination  is  aroused,  and  a  belief  in  super- 
natural interference  actively  encouraged.  Human  power  Ruling, 
superhuman  power  is  called  in  ;  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible 
are  believed  to  be  present ;  and  there  grow  up  among  the  people 
those  feelings  of  awe,  and  of  helplessness,  on  which  all  supersti- 
tion is  based,  and  without  which  no  superstition  can  exist.**' 

Further  illustrations  of  this  may  be  found  even  in  Europe, 
where  such  phenomena  are  comparatively  speaking  extremely 
rare.  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  more  frequent 
and  more  destructive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries  ;  and 
it  is  precisely  there  that  superstition  is  most  rife,  and  the  super- 
stitious classes  most  powerfiiL     Those  were  the  countries  where 

^  **  Peru  is  more  Bubieot,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  to  the  tremendous 
Tisitation  of  earthquakes/*  M'CuIIocKb  Oeog,  Vict,  1849,  vol.  ii.  p.  499.  Dr.  Tschudi 
(Travel*  in  Perti^  p.  162)  says  of  Lima,  **at  an  average  forty-five  shocks  may  be 
counted  on  in  the  year.**    See  also  on  the  Peruvian  earthquakes,  pp.  48,  75,  87,  90. 

'^^  A  curious  instance  of  association  of  ideas  conquering  the  deadening  effect  of 
habit.  Dr.  Tschudi  (Peru,  p.  170)  describing  the  panic  says,  **  no  familiarity  with 
the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling."  Beale  (South-Sea  IVhalinff  Voyage^  Lond. 
1889,  p.  205^  writes,  *4t  is  said  at  Peru,  that  the  oftener  the  natives  of  the  place 
feel  those  vibrations  of  the  earth,  instead  of  becoming  habituated  to  them,  as  persons 
do  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  other  dangers,  they  become  more  filled  with  dis- 
may every  time  the  shock  is  repeated,  so  that  aged  people  often  find  the  terror  a 
slight  shock  will  produce  almost  insupportable.**  Compare  BarwiiCt  Joyamal,  pp.  422, 
428.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  Mexican  earthquakes,  Mr.  Ward  observes,  that  ^*  the  natives 
are  both  more  sensible  than  strangers  of  the  smaller  shocks,  and  more  alarmed  by 
them.**  TFortTf  Mexico^  vol.  iL  p.  56.  On  the  physiological  effects  of  the  fear 
caused  by  earthquakes,  see  the  remarkable  statement  by  Osiander  in  BturdacKt  PhfH' 
ologie  eomme  Science  d*  Obeervationy  voL  ii.  pp.  223,  224.  That  the  fear  should  be 
not  deadened  by  familiarity,  but  increased  by  it,  would  hardly  be  expected  by  specu- 
lative reasoners  unacquainted  with  the  evidence ;  and  we  find,  in  fact,  that  the  Pyr- 
rhonists  asserted  that  of  ol  yow  o'ckt/aoI  vofT  oh  awtx^f  iiwoTtKovyrtUt  ob  6av/icl(orra«* 
0^8*  6  9i\tos,  Sri  leaff  ijti4paif  iporeu,  Diog,  Laert,  de  Vitie  PhUoe,  lib.  xi.  segm.  87, 
vol  1.  p.  591. 

'^  Mr.  Stephens,  who  gives  a  striking  description  of  an  earthquake  in  Central 
America,  emphatically  says,  **  I  never  felt  myself  so  feeble  a  thing  before.*'  Stephcns^s 
Central  America^  vol  L  p.  883.  See  also  the  account  of  the  effects  produced  on  the 
mind  by  an  earthquake,  in  Tra/Moe,  of  Soc,  of  Bombay^  vol  ill  p.  98,  and  the  note 
at  p.  105. 

^  The  effect  of  earthquakes  in  encouraging  superstition,  is  noticed  in  IivelTs 
admirable  work,  Pnnctp^  of  Oeclogy^  p.  492.  Compare  a  myth  on  tiie  origin  of 
earthquakes  in  Beatucbre,  Hietoire  Critique  de  ManichSe^  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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the  cleigy  first  established  their  authority,  where  the  worst  cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity  took  place,  and  where  superstition  has 
during  the  longest  period  retained  the  firmest  hold.  To  this  may 
be  added  another  circumstance,  indicative  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween these  physical  phenomena  and  the  predominance  of  the 
imagination,  Speaking  generally,  the  fine  arts  are  addressed 
more  to  the  imagination  ;  the  sciences  to  the  intellect.***  Now 
it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  greatest  painters,  and  nearly  all  the 
greatest  sculptors,  modem  Europe  has  possessed,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas.  In  regard  to  sci- 
ence, Italy  has  no  doubt  had  sevend  men  of  conspicuous  ability  ; 
but  their  numbers  are  out  of  all  proportion  small  when  compared 
with  her  artists  and  poets.  As  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  liter- 
ature of  those  two  countries  is  eminently  poetic,  and  from  their 
schools  have  proceeded  some  of  the  greatest  painters  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  whole  Peninsida,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  does  not  supply  to  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences  a  single  name  of  the  highest  merit ;  not  one  man 
whose  works  form  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  European  knowl- 
edge.'** 

The  manner  in  which  the  Aspects  of  Nature,  when  they  are 
very  threatening,  stimulate  the  imagination,**'  and  by  encourag- 
ing Buperstition,  discourage  knowledge,  may  be  made  still  more 
apparent  by  one  or  two  additional  facts.  Among  an  ignorant 
people,  there  is  a  direct  tendency  to  ascribe  all  serious  dangers 
to  fiapematural  intervention  ;  and  a  strong  religious  sentiment 
being  thus  aroused,*  •'  it  constantly  happens,  not  only  that  the 

'^  The  greatest  men  in  scienee,  and  in  fact  all  yery  great  men,  hare  no  doubt 
been  remarkable  for  the  powers  of  their  imagination.  But  in  art  the  imagination 
plajB  a  far.  more  eonspicuous  part  than  in  science ;  and  this  is  what  I  mean  to  express 
by  the  proposition  in  the  text.  Sir  Darid  Brewster,  indeed,  thinks  that  Newton  was 
deficient  in  imagination — *Hhe  weakness  of  his  imaginative  powers/*  Brewster^* 
JAfe  ifflfewt&n,  1855,  Tol.  ii.  p.  188.  It  is  impossible  to  disonss  so  hirge  a  question 
in  a  note ;  bnt  to  my  apprehension,  no  poet,  except  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  ever  had 
an  imagination  more  soaring  and  more  audacious  than  that  possessed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton. 

'^  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ticknor  on  the  absence  of  science  in  Spain,  might 
be  extended  even  further  than  he  has  done.  See  Tic?inar'»  History  of  Spanuh  lAte- 
raturej  voL  iiL  pp.  222,  228.  He  says,  p.  847,  that  in  17*71,  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca being  urged  to  teach  the  physical  sciences,  replied,  **  Newton  teaches  nothing 
that  would  make  a  good  logician  or  metaphysician,  and  Gassendi  and  Descartes  do 
not  agree  so  well  with  revealed  truth  as  Aristotle  does.*' 

*"  In  Adatie  Researehes,  vol.  vi.  pp.  86,  86,  there  is  a  good  instance  of  an  earth- 
quake giving  rise  to  a  theological  fiction.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  154-157 ;  and  compare 
CoUmofCg  Mythology  of  the  Mindua,  p.  17. 

"^  See,  for  example,  Asiatic  Researehss,  voL  iv.  pp.  66,  57,  voL  vii.  p.  94;  and 
the  effect  produced  by  a  volcano,  in  Journal  of  Oeograph,  Society^  vol.  v.  p.  888. 
8m  also  vol  XX.  p.  8,  and  a  partial  recognition  of  the  principle  by^extus  Empiricus, 
hi  Tennenumn^s  Oeschichte  der  Philosophies  vol.  i.  p.  292.  Compare  the  use  the  clergy 
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danger  is  submitted  to,  but  that  it  is  actually  worshipped.  This 
is  the  case  with  some  of  the  Hindus  in  the  forests  of  Malabar  ;>** 
and  many  similar  instances  will  occur  to  whoever  has  studied  the 
condition  of  barbarous  tribes.**^  Indeed,  so  far  is  this  carried, 
that  in  some  countries  the  inhabitants,  from  feelings  of  reveren- 
tial fear,  refuse  to  destroy  wild  beasts  and  noxious  reptiles ;  the 
mischief  these  animals  inflict  being  the  cause  of  the  impunity 
they  enjoy.*®" 

It  is  in  this  way,  that  the  old  tropical  civilizations  had  to 
stn^le  with  innumerable  difficulties  unknown  to  the  temperate 
zone,  where  European  civilization  has  long  flourished.  The  de- 
vastations of  animals  hostile  to  man,  the  ravages  of  hurricanes, 
tempests,  earthquakes,'®^  and  similar  perils,  constantly  pressed 
upon  them,  and  affected  the  tone  of  their  national  character. 
For  the  mere  loss  of  life  was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconven- 
ience. The  real  mischief  was,  that  there  were  engendered  in 
the  mind,  associations  which  made  the  imagination  predominate 
over  the  understanding;  which  infused  into  the  people  a  spirit 
of  reverence  instead  of  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  and  which  encour- 

made  of  a  Tolcanic  eruption  in  Iceland  ( Wheaion^B  HtsUryof  the  Northmen^  p.  42) ; 
and  see  further  Bafflers  History  of  Java,  vol  i.  pp.  29,  274,  and  T^hvdVg  Peru,  pp. 
64,  167,  171.  , 

^  The  Hindus  in  the  Iruari  forests,  says  Mr.  Edje,  "  worship  and  respect  ererj 
thing  from  which  they  apprehend  danger.'*  JSdye  on  the  Coast  of  Maiabar,  in  /onf 
ncX  of  Asiatic  Societv,  vol.  ii.  p.  837. 

'*  Dr.  Prichard  {Physical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  601)  says,  **  The  tiger  is  worshipped 
by  the  Hig'in  tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Garrows  or  Garudus.**  Compare  Transao' 
turns  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  lit  p.  66.  Among  the  Garrows  themselves  this  feeling  is 
BO  strong,  that  "  the  tiger's  nose  strung  round  a  woman's  neck  is  considered  as  a  great 
preservative  in  childbirth.  ColemarCs  Mythoio^  of  the  Hindus,  p.  821.  The  Seika 
have  a  curious  superstition  respecting  wounds  mflicted  by  tigers  {Bumcs^  Bokhara, 
1884,  vol.  ill.  p.  140) ;  and  the  Halasir  believe  that  these  animals  are  sent  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  irreligion.    Buchanan^ s  Journey  through  the  Mysore,  vol  ii.  p.  885. 

^  The  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  are,  for  superstitious  reasons,  most  unwilling  to 
destroy  tigers,  though  they  commit  frightful  ravages.''  MarsdenU  History  of  Suma" 
tra,  pp.  149,  254.  The  Russian  account  of  the  Kamtschatkans  says,  **  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  gods,  they  pay  a  religious  regard  to  several  animals  from  which 
they  apprehend  danger.'*  Orieve's  History  of  Kamtschatka,  p.  205.  Bruce  men- 
tions that  in  Abyssinia,  hyasnas  are  considered  **  enchanters ;''  and  the  inhabitanu 
**  will  not  touch  the  skin  of  a  hyaena  till  it  has  been  prayed  over  and  exorcised  by  a 
priest."  Murray's  lAfe  of  Bruce,  p.  472.  Allied  to  this,  is  the  re^>eot  paid  to  bears 
{Erman^s  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  492,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42, 48);  also  the  extensively-diffused  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent,  whose  wily  movements  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  fear,  and 
therefore  rouse  the  religious  feelings.  The  danger  apprehended  from  noxious  rep- 
tiles is  connected  with  the  Dews  of  toe  Zendavesta.  See  Matter^ s  Histoire  du  OnosH* 
eisme,  vol.  i.  p.  880,  Paris,  1828. 

*^  To  give  one  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  these  operate,  it  may  be  men* 
tioned  that  in  1815  an  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  broke  forth  in  Sombawa, 
which  shook  the  ground  **  through  an  area  of  1000  miles  in  circumference,"  and  tha 
detonations  of  which  were  heard  at  a  distance  of  970  geographical  miles.  Somer» 
vilWs  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences^  p.  288 ;  Hitcncodc's  Beligion  of  Qeciogy^ 
p.  190 ;  Low's  Sarawak,  p.  10 ;  BakewelTs  Geoloyy,  p.  488. 
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aged  a  disposition  to  neglect  the  investigation  of  natural  causes, 
and  ascribe  events  to  the  operation  of  supernatural  ones. 

Every  thing  we  know  of  those  countries  proves  how  active 
this  tendency  must  have  been.  With  extremely  few  exceptions 
health  is  more  precarious,  and  disease  more  common,  in  tropical 
dimates  than  in  temperate  onea  Now,  it  has  been  often  observed, 
and  indeed  is  very  obvious,  that  the  fear  of  death  makes  men 
more  prone  to  seek  supernatural  aid  than  they  would  otherwise 
be.  So  complete  is  our  ignorance  respecting  another  life,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  if  even  the  stoutest  heart  should  quail  at  the  sudden 
approach  of  that  dark  and  untried  future.  On  this  subject  the 
reason  is  perfectly  silent;  the  imagination,  therefore,  is  uncon- 
trolled. The  operation  of  natural  causes  bein^  brought  to  an 
end,  supernatural  causes  are  supposed  to  begm.  Hence  it  is, 
that  whatever  increases  in  any  country  the  amoimt  of  dangerous 
disease,  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  strengthen  superstition, 
and  aggrandize  the  imagination  at  the  expense  of  the  understand- 
ing. This  principle  is  so  universal  that,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  the  vulgar  ascribe  to  the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those 
diseases  which  are  peculiarly  fatal,  and  especially  those  which 
have  a  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance.  In  Europe  it  used 
to.  be  believed  that  every  pestilence  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
divine  anger  ;*•*  and  this  opinion,  though  it  has  long  been  dying 
away,  is  by  no  means  extinct  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries.**'    Superstition  of  this  kind  will  of  course  be  strongest, 

"*  In  the  sixteenth  century,  "  Les  diff(6rente8  seotes  8*accorddrent  n^anmoins  & 
regarder  les  maladies  grayes  et  dangereuses  comme  nn  effet  imm^diat  de  la  puis- 
sance dlTine ;  id4e  que  Fernel  contnbiia  encore  k  r^pandre  dayantage.  On  tronye 
dans  Par6  plusieurs  passages  de  la  Bible,  citde  pour  pronyer  que  la  colore  de  Dieu 
est  la  seule  cause  de  la  peste,  qu'elle  suffit  pour  proyoquer  ce  fleau,  et  que  sans  elle 
les  causes  61oign6es  ne  sauraient  agir."  Sjorengel,  Ilistoire  de  la  Midecine^yol,  iii.  p.  112. 
The  same  learned  writer  says  of  the  Middle  Ages  (yol.  ii.  p.  872),  "D'aprte  Tesprit 
g^n^ralement  r^pandn  dans  ces  siMes  de  barbaric,  on  croyait  la  Ifepre  enyoy6e  d'une 
mani^re  immediate  par  Dieu.**  See  also  pp.  146,  846,  481.  Bishop  Heber  says  that 
the  Hindus  deprive  lepers  of  caste  and  of  the  right  of  possessing  property,  because 
they  are  objects  of  "  Heayen's  wrath.**  Beber^a  Jwvmey  thrauffh  India^  yol.  ii.  p. 
830.  On  the  Jewish  opinion,  see  Le  CUre^  BiblioMque  Uhiverselle^  vol.  iv.  p.  402, 
Amsterdam,  1702.  And  as  to  the  early  Christians,  see  Maury  Zfaendes  Pietues,  p. 
68,  Paris,  1843:  though  M.  Maury  ascribes  to  **les  id^es  onentales  revues  par  le 
christlanisme,**  what  is  due  to  the  operation  of  a  much  wider  principle. 

"•  Under  the  influence  of  the  inductiye  philosophy,  the  theological  theory  of 
&ease  was  seriously  weakened  before  the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century ;  and 
by  the  middle,  or  at  all  eyents  the  bitter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  lost 
aU  its  partizans  among  scientific  men.  At  present  it  stiU  lingers  on  among  the  Tul- 
gar ;  and  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  and  in  the  works  of 
other  persons  little  acquainted  with  physical  knowledge.  When  the  cholera  broke  out 
hi  England,  attempts  were  made  to  reyiye  the  old  notion ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  too  strong  fbr  such  efforts  to  succeed ;  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  men 
win  never  return  to  their  former  opinions,  unless  they  first  return  to  their  former 
ignorance.  As  m  specimen  of  the  ideas  which  the  cholera  tended  to  excite,  and  of 
mir  antagonism  to  all  scientific  inyestigation,  I  may  refer  to  a  letter  written  in  1882 
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either  where  medical  knowledge  is  most  backward,  or  where  dis- 
ease is  most  abundant.  In  countries  where  both  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  the  superstition  is  supreme  ;  and  even  where  only 
one  of  the  conditions  exists,  the  tendency  is  so  irresistible,  that, 
I  believe,  there  are  no  barbarous  people  who  do  not  ascribe  to  their 
good  or  evil  deities,  not  only  extraordinary  diseases,  but  even 
many  of  the  ordinary  ones  to  which  they  are  liable.^"* 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  specimen  of  the  unfavourable 
influence  which,  in  the  old  civilizations,  external  phenomena 
exercised  over  the  human  mind.  For  those  parts  of  Asia  where 
the  iHghest  refinement  was  reached,  are,  from  various  physical 
causes,  much  more  unhealthy  than  the  most  civilized  parts  of 

Dj  Mrs.  Grant,  a  woman  of  some  accomplishments,  and  not  deroid  of  influence, 
(Correspondence  of  Mrs,  Grant,  London,  1844,  vol.  iii.  pp.  216,  217),  where  she  states 
that  **  it  appears  to  me  great  presumption  to  indulge  so  much  as  people  do  in  specu- 
lation and  conjecture  about  a  disease  so  evidently  a  peculiar  infliction,  and  different 
from  all  other  modes  of  suffering  hitherto  known.**  This  desire  to  limit  human  specula- 
tion, is  precisely  the  feeling  which  long  retained  Europe  in  darkness ;  since  it  effectually 
prevented  those  free  inquiries  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  real  knowledge 
we  possess.  The  doubts  of  Boyle  upon  this  subject,  supply  a  curious  instance  of  the 
transitionary  state  through  which  the  mind  was  passing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  by  which  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great  liberating  movement  of  the  next 
tkge,  Boyle,  after  stating  both  sides  of  the  question,  namely,  the  theological  and  the 
scientific,  adds,  **  and  it  is  the  less  likely  thMi  these  sweeping  and  contagious  mala- 
dies should  be  always  sent  for  the  punishment  of  impious  men,  because  I  remember 
to  have  read  in  good  authors,  that  as  some  pli^es  destroyed  both  men  and  beasts, 
so  some  other  did  peculiarly  destroy  brute  ftninm^^g  of  very  little  consideration  or  use 
to  men,  as  cats,  ^." 

**  Upon  these  and  the  like  reasons,  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  in  the  contro- 
versy about  the  origin  of  the  plague,  namely,  whether  it  be  natural  or  supernatural, 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  right ;  smce  it  is  very  possible 
that  some  pestilences  may  not  break  forth  without  an  extraordinary,  though  per- 
haps not  immediate,  interposition  of  Almighty  God,  provoked  by  the  sins  of  men ; 
and  yet  other  plagues  may  be  produced  by  a  tragical  concourse  of  merely  natural 
causes."  Discourse  on  this  Air  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Neither  oi 
the  contending  parties  is  altogether  in  the  riaht !  " — an  instructive  passage  towards 
understanding  the  compromising  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  standing  mid- 
way, as  it  did,  between  the  credulity  of  the  sixteenth,  and  the  scepticism  of  tho 
eighteenth. 

*"  To  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  the  whole  question  is  so  full  of  interest, 
that  I  shall  refer  in  this  note  to  all  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect ;  and 
whoever  will  compare  the  following  passages,  may  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  in 
every  part  of  the  world  an  intimate  relation  between  ignorance  respecting  the  nature 
and  proper  treatment  of  a  disease,  and  the  belief  that  such  disease  is  caused  by 
supernatural  power,  and  is  to  be  cured  by  it.  BwrtoiCs  Sindh,  p.  146,  London,  1851 ; 
Ellis^s  Polynesian  Researehes,  vol  i.  p.  896,  voL  iii.  pp.  86,  41,  vol  iv.  pp.  293,  884, 
875;  Cullen's  Works,  Edinb.  1827,  vol  ii.  pp.  414,  484;  JSsqvirol,  Maladies  Men^ 
tales,  vol.  i.  pp.  274,  482 ;  Cabanis,  Rajoports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  p.  277  ; 
Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  vol.  i.  p.  426 ;  Turner's  Embassy  to  Jlbet,  p.  104;  Syme^s 
Embassy  to  Ava,  voL  ii.  p.  211 ;  Ellis's  Tour  through  Hawaii,  pp.  282,  288,  882, 
888 ;  Renmtard,  Histoire  de  la  MSdecine,  voL  i.  p.  898 ;  Eroussais,  Examen  des  Doc- 
trines Medicates,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  262;  Orote's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  486  (com- 
pare p.  261,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  218),  Grieve^s  History  of  Kamischaika,  p.  217  ;  Journal 
qf  Statist.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  10 ;  BuchancaCs  North-American  Indians,  pp.  266,  267 ; 
Halketfs  North-American  IntUane,  pp.  86,  87,  888,  898,  894 ;  Cailin's  North-Ameri- 
$an  Indians,  vol.  L  pp.  85-41 ;  Briggs  on  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  India,  in  Report  oj 
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Eoiope.^^  This  fact  alone  must  have  produced  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  national  character,^^^  and  the  more  so^  as  it  was 
aided  by  those  other  circumstances  which  I  have  pointed  out,  all 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the 
great  plagues  by  which  Europe  has  at  different  periods  been 
scourged,  haye,  for  the  most  part,  proceeded  from  the  East,  which 
is  their  natural  birthplace,  and  where  they  are  most  fatal  Indeed, 
of  those  cruel  diseases  now  existing  in  Europe,  scarcely  one  is 
indigenous  ;  and  the  worst  of  them  were  imported  from  tropical 
countries  in  and  after  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.*®'' 

Summing  up  these  facts,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  the  civil-f 
izations  exterior  to  Europe,  all  nature  conspired  to  increase  the 
authority  of  the  imaginative  faciQties,  and  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  reasoning  ones.  With  the  materials  now  existing,  it  would 
be  possible  to  follow  this  vast  law  to  its  remotest  consequences,  and 
show  how  in  Europe  it  is  opposed  by  another  law  diametrically 

Brit,  AMSoe./or  1850,  p.  172;  Transactions  of  Soc.  of  Bombay^  toI.  ii.  p.  80;  Perci- 
••Tf  Ceylon^  p.  201 ;  BuehanarCs  Journey  thromh  the  Mysore^  voL  ii.  pp.  27, 152,  286, 
528,  Tol.  iiL  pp.  23,  188,  253  (so,  too,  M.  Oeoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Anomalies  de  Or- 
gamsation,  voL  iiL  p.  380,  sajs  that  when  we  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  cause  of 
monstrous  births,  the  phenomenon  was  ascribed  to  the  Deity, — **  de  Id  aussi  Ilnter- 
Tention  suppos^e  de  la  divinity ;"  and  for  an  exact  verification  of  this,  compare  Bur- 
daehf  Traite  de  FhysioloaiSy  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  with  Journal  of  Oeog.  Society^  vol.  xvL  p. 
113);  JSllis's  History  of  Madagascar,  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  225 ;  Prichard's  Physical  His- 
tory, voL  L  p.  207,  vol.  V.  p.  492 ;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  230,  vol.  iv. 
p.  158 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  iiL  pp.  29,  156,  vol.  iv.  pp.  56,  58,  74,  vol.  xvi.  pp. 
215,  280;  Neandet^s  Hittciry  of  the  Church,  voL  iii.  p.  119;  Crawford's  History  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  L  p.  328;  Loio*s  Sarawak,  pp.  174,  261 ;  Cook*s  Voy- 
ages, vol,  Lp.  229;  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands,  vo\.  i.  pp.  194,  860-360,  374,  438,  vol 
ii.  pp.  172,  280 ;  Hue's  Travels  in  TaHary  and  Thibet,  voU  i.  pp.  74-77  ;  Richardson's 
TVavtU  in  the  Sahara,  vol.  i.  p.  27 ;  M^Oulloh's  Researches,  p.  105 ;  Journal  of  Oeog, 
Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  41,  voL  iv.  p.  260,  voL  xiv.  p.  37.  And  in  regard  to  Europe,  compare 
Spenee^  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe,  p.  822 ;  Thamet's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p. 
443;  Phillips  on  Scrofula,  p.  255;  Otter's  Life  of  Clarke,  voL  i.  pp.  265,  266, 
which  mav  be  illustrated  by  the  "  sacred'*  disease  of  Cambyses,  no  doubt  epilepsy ; 
see  Heroiot,  lib.  iii.  chap,  xxxiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

***  Heat,  moisture,  and  consequent  rapid  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  are 
certainly  among  the  causes  of  this ;  and  to  them  may  perhaps  be  added  the  electri- 
cal state  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropics.  Compare  Holland's  Medical  Notes,  p. 
477 ;  M*  William's  Medical  Expedition  to  the  Niger,  pp,  157,  185;  Simon's  Pathol- 
ogy, p.  269;  Forry's  Climate  and  its  Endemic  Influences,  p.  158;  M.  LepeUetier 
says,  rather  vaguely  (Physiologie  Medicale,  voL  iv.  p.  527),  that  the  temperate  zones 
are  "  favorables  &  Fexercice  complet  et  r^gulier  des  ph6nom6nes  vitaux." 

***  And  must  have  strengthened  the  power  of  the  clergy ;  for,  as  Charlevoix  says 
with  great  frankness,  ^  pestilences  are  the  harvests  of  the  ministers  of  God.**  Southey's 
History  of  Brazil,  vol.  iL  p.  264. 

•^  For  evidence  of  the  extra-European  origin  of  European  diseases,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  small-^ox,  have  passed  from  epidemics  into  endemics,  compare 
Emeyclop,  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  4to,  1847,  p.  728 ;  Transactions  of  Asiatic  Sod- 
dy,  voL  jL  pp.  54,  55;  Michaelis  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  p.  318;  Sprenael, 
Hisioire  de  la  Medecine,  vol  ii.  pp.  38,  195 ;  Wau<xce's  Dissertation  on  tJie  Numbers 
(^Mankind,  pp.  81,  82;  Huetiana,  Amst.  1728,  pp.  132-135;  Sanders  on  the  Small- 
P«r,Edinb.  1818,  pp.  8-4;  Wilks's  Hist,  of  the  South  of  India,  voL  iii.  pp.  16-21 ; 
Clot-Bey  de  la  Feste^  Paris,  1840,  p.  227. 
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oppoeite,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural  phe- 
nomena is,  on  the  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination,  and  embolder 
the  understanding  :  thus  inspiring  Man  with  confidence  in  his 
own  resources,  aiS  fiMjilitating  the  increase  of  his  knowledge,  by 
encouraging  that  bold,  inquisitive,  and  scientific  spirit  which  is 
constantly  advancing,  and  on  which  all  ftiture  progress  must 
depend* 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  can  trace  in  detail  the  way  in 
which,  owing  to  these  peculiarities,  the  civilization  of  Europe 
has  diverged  from  all  others  that  preceded  it.  To  do  this,  would 
require  a  learning  and  a  reach  of  thought  to  which  hardly  any 
single  man  ought  to  pretend ;  since  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
perception  of  a  large  and  general  truth,  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  follow  out  that  truth  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  prove  it  by 
such  evidence  as  will  satisfy  ordinary  readers.  Those,  indeed, 
who  are  accustomed  to  speculations  of  this  character,  and  are 
able  to  discern  in  the  history  of  man  something  more  than  a 
mere  relation  of  events,  will  at  once  understand  that  in  these 
complicated  subjects,  the  wider  any  generalization  is,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  of  apparent  exceptions  ;  and  that  when  the 
theory  covers  a  very  large  space,  the  exceptions  may  be  innu- 
merable, and  yet  the  theory  remain  perfectly  accurate.  The  two 
fundamental  propositions  which  I  hope  to  have  demonstrated,  are, 
Ist,  That  there  are  certain  natural  phenomena  which  act  on  the 
human  mind  by  exciting  the  imagination  ;  and  2dly,  That  those 
phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  of  Europe  than  in  it. 
If  these  two  propositions  are  admitted,  it  inevitably  follows, 
that  in  those  countries  where  the  imagination  has  received  the 
stimulus,  some  specific  effects  must  have  been  produced ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  effects  have  been  neutralized  by  other  causes.  Whe- 
ther or  not  there  have  been  ant^onistic  causes,  is  immaterial  to 
the  truth  of  the  theory,  which  is  based  on  the  two  propositions 
just  stated.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  gener- 
alization is  complete  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  leave 
it  as  it  now  stands,  rather  than  attempt  to  confirm  it  by  further 
illustrations,  since  all  particular  facts  are  liable  to  be  erroneously 
stated,  and  are  sure  to  be  contradicted  by  those  who  dislike  the 
conclusions  they  corroborate.  But  in  order  to  &iniliarize  the 
reader  with  the  principles  I  have  put  forward,  it  does  seem  ad- 
visable that  a  few  instances  should  be  given  of  their  actual 
working :  and  I  will,  therefore,  briefly  notice  the  effects  they 
have  produced  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  Literature,  Reli- 
gion, and  Art.  In  each  of  these  departments,  I  will  endeavom 
to  indicate  how  the  leading  features  have  been  affected  by  the 
Aspects  of  Nature  ;  and  with  a  view  of  simplifying  the  inquiry; 
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I  will  take  the  two  most  conspicuous  instances  on  each  side,  and 
compare  the  manifestations  of  the  intellect  of  Greece  with  those 
of  the  intellect  of  India  ;  these  being  the  two  countries  respect- 
iog  which  the  materials  are  most  ample,  and  in  which  the  phys- 
ical contrasts  are  most  striking. 

If,  then,  we  look  at  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  even 
during  its  best  period,  we  shall  find  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  uncontrolled  ascendency  of  the  imagination.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  striking  fact  that  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  prose  composition  ;  all  the  best  writers 
having  devoted  themselves  to  poetry,  as  being  most  con- 
genial to  the  national  habits  of  thought.  Their  works  on  gram- 
mar, on  law,  on  history,  on  medicine,  on  mathematics,  on 
geography,  and  on  metaphysics,  are  nearly  all  poems,  and  are 
put  together  acording  to  a  regular  system  of  versification.'*'" 
The  consequence  is,  that  while  prose  writing  is  utterly  despised, 
the  art  of  poetry  has  been  cultivated  so  assiduously,  that  the 
Sanscrit  can  boast  of  metres  more  numerous  and  more  compli- 
cated than  have  ever  been  possessed  by  any  of  the  European 
languages.*^* 

This  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  Indian  literature,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  peculiarity  in  its  spirit.    For  it  is 

*"  So  verwandelt  das  geistige  Leben  des  Hindu  sich  in  wahre  Poesie,  und  das 
beseiehnende  Meriunal  seiner  ganzen  Bilduog  ist ;  Herrschaft  der  Einbildungskrafk 
fiber  den  Yerstand ;  im  geraden  Gegensatz  mit  der  Bildung  des  Europaers,  deren 
aUgemeiner  Cbarakter  in  der  Herrscnaft  des  Verstandes  iiber  die  Einbildungskraft 
besteht.  Eb  wird  dadurch  begreiflich,  dass  die  Literatur  der  Hindus  nur  eine  poet- 
iscbe  ist;  das  sie  iiberreich  an  Dichterwerken,  aber  arm  am  wissenscbaftlichen 
Scbriften  siod ;  dass  ibre  beiligen  Scbriften,  ibre  Gesetze  und  Sagen  poetiscb,  und 

g-osstentbeils  in  Yersen  ffescbrieben  sind ;  ja  dass  Lebrbiicber  der  Grammatiky  der 
eilknnde,  der  Matbemat&  und  Erdbeschreibung  in  Yersen  verfasst  sind."  Rhode^ 
Meligidse  Bildung  der  HinduSj  toI.  ii.  p.  626.  Tnus,  too,  we  are  told  respecting  one 
of  ibeir  most  celebrated  metapbysical  systems,  tbat  "the  best  text  of  tbe  Sanchja 
is  a  short  treatise  in  Terse."  Celebrooke  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Hindusy  in  Trans- 
meUone  of  Asiatic  Society ^  rol.  i.  p.  23.  And  in  another  place  the  same  high  author- 
ity says  {AHatie  Researches^  vol.  x.  p.  439^  "  the  metrical  treatises  on  law  and  other 
sciences  are  abnost  entirely  composed  in  this  easy  Terse."  M.  Elaproth,  in  an  analysis 
of  a  Sanscrit  history  of  Cashmere,  says,  *^  comme  presque  toutes  les  compositions 
bindoues,  il  est  ^crit  en  Ters."  Journal  Asiatigue,  I.  s^rie,  toI.  tH.  p.  8,  Paris,  1825. 
See  also,  in  toI.  tL  pp.  176,  176,  the  remarks  of  M.  Bumouf :  "  Les  pbilosophes 
indiens,  comme  s^ils  ne  pouTaient  6cbapper  aux  influences  po^tiques  de  leur  climat, 
traltent  les  questions  de  la  m^tapbysique  le  plus  abstraite  par  similitudes  et  m^ta- 
pliofes."  Compare  toL  tI.  p.  4,  "le  g^nie  indien  si  po6tique  et  si  religieux  ;"  and 
see  Cousin^  Hist,  de  la  Philosophie,  XL  s^rie,  toI.  i.  p.  27. 

"•  Mr.  Yates  says  of  the  Hindus,  that  no  other  people  baTe  CTer  "  presented  an 
equal  Tariety  of  poetic  compositions.  The  Tarious  metres  of  Greece  and  Rome  haTO 
fiUed  Eorope  with  astonishment ;  but  what  are  these,  compared  with  the  extensiTe 
range  of  Sanscrit  metres  under  its  three  cbisses  of  poetical  writing  ?"  Yates  on  San- 
serit  AUiterationy  in  Asiatic  Researches^  toI.  xx.  p.  159,  Calcutta,  1836.  See  also  on 
the  Sanscrit  metres,  p.  821,  and  an  Essay  by  Colebrooke,  toI.  x.  pp.  889-474.  On 
tbe  metrical  systems  of  the  Yedae,  see  Mr.  Wilson*s  note  in  the  Rig  Veda  Sankita^ 
foL  ii  p.  186. 
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no  exa^eration  to  say,  that  in  that  literature  every  thing  is  cal* 
culated  to  set  the  reason  of  man  at  open  defiance.  An  imagi- 
nation, luxuriant  even  to  disease,  runs  riot  on  every  occasion. 
This  is  particularly  seen  in  those  productions  which  are  mc^ 
eminently  national,  such  as  the  Bamayatia,  the  Mahabbarat,  and 
the  Furanas  in  general  But  we  also  find  it  even  in  their  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  systems,  which  of  all  others  might 
be  supposed  least  liable  to  imaginative  flights.  A  few  examples 
of  the  statements  put  forward  in  the  most  authoritative  books,  will 
supply  the  means  of  instituting  a  comparison  with  the  totally 
opposite  condition  of  the  European  intellect,  and  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  credulity  can  proceed, 
even  among  a  civilized  people.'*' 

Of  all  the  various  ways  in  which  the  imagination  has  dis- 
torted truth,  there  is  none  that  has  worked  so  much  harm  as  an 
exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.  This  reverence  for  antiquity 
is  repugnant  to  every  maxim  of  reason,  and  is  merely  the  indul- 
gence of  a  poetic  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  remote  and  unknown. 
It  is,  therefore,  natural  that,  in  periods  when  the  intellect  was 
comparatively  speaking  inert,  this  sentiment  should  have  been 
far  stronger  than  it  now  is  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  wiU  eontinue  to  grow  weaker,  and  that  in  the  same  proportion 
the  feeling  of  progress  will  gain  ground  ;  so  that  veneration  for 
the  past,  will  be  succeeded  by  hope  for  the  future.  But  for- 
merly the  veneration  was  supreme,  and  innumerable  traces  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  literature  and  popular  creed  of  every  coun- 
try. It  is  this,  for  instance,  which  inspired  the  poets  with  their 
notion  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  the  world  was  filled  with  peace, 
in  which  e^  passions  were  stilled,  and  crimes  were  unknown. 
It  is  this,  again,  which  gave  to  theologians  their  idea  of  the  prim- 
itive virtue  and  simplicity  of  man,  and  of  his  subsequent  fall 
from  that  high  estate.  And  it  is  this  same  principle  which  dif- 
fused a  belief  that  in  the  olden  times,  men  were  not  only  more 
virtuous  and  happy,  but  also  physically  superior  in  the  structure 
of  their  bodies;  and  that  by  tiiis  means  they  attained  to  a  larger 
stature,  and  lived  to  a  greater  age,  than  is  possible  for  us,  their 
feeble  and  degenerate  descendants. 

Opinions  of  this  kind,  being  adopted  by  the  imagination  in 
spite  of  the  understanding,  it  follows  that  the  strei^h  of  such 
opinions  becomes,  in  any  country,  one  of  the  standards  by  which 

'"  In  Europe,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  this  volume,  the  credulity 
was  at  one  time  extraordinary ;  but  the  age  was  then  barbarous,  and  barbarism  is 
always  credulous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  examples  gathered  from  Indian  literature, 
will  be  taken  from  the  works  of  a  lettered  people,  written  in  a  lan^age  extremely 
rich,  and  so  highly  polished,  that  some  competent  judges  have  decutred  it  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  Greek. 
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we  may  estimate  the  predommance  of  the  imaginatiye  faculties. 
Applying  this  test  to  the  literature  of  India,  we  shall  find  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  already  drawn.  The 
marveUbus  feats  of  antiquity  with  which  the  Sanscrit  books 
abound,  are  so  long  and  so  complicated,  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  give  even  an  outline  of  them  ;  but  there  is  one 
class  of  these  singular  fictions  which  is  well  worth  attention, 
and  admits  of  being  briefly  stated.  I  aUude  to  the  extraordi* 
nary  age  which  man  was  supposed  to  have  attained  in  former 
times.  A  belief  in  the  longevity  of  the  human  race  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  was  the  natural  product  of  those  feelings 
which  ascribed  to  the  ancients  an  universal  superiority  over  the 
modems  ;  and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian, 
and  in  many  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  But  the  statements  in 
these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  compared  with 
what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.  On  this,  as  on 
every  subject,  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus  distanced  all  com- 
petition. Thus,  among  an  immense  number  of  similar  £Etcts, 
we  find  it  recorded  that  in  ancient  times  the  duration  of  the  life 
of  conmion  men  was  80,000  years,'**  and  that  holy  men  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  100,000.«'«  Some  died  a  little  sooner,  others  a  lit- 
fle  later;  but  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  antiquity,  if  we  take 
aU  classes  together,  100,000  years  was  the  average.'*'  Of  one 
king,  whose  name  was  Yudhishthir,  it  is  casually  mentioned  that 
he  reigned  27,000  years  ;'"  while  another,  called  Alarka,  reigned 
66,000.«*«  They  were  cut  off  in  their  prime,  since  there  are 
several  instances  of  the  early  poets  living  to  be  about  half-a- 
million.'**  But  the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  of  a  very 
shining  character  in  Indian  history,  who  united  in  his  single  per- 
son the  fimctions  of  a  king  and  a  saint.     This  eminent  man 

*"  "The  limit  of  life  was  80,000  years."  AHatie  Retearchu,  vol.  xvi.  p.  466. 
Calciikta,  1828.  This  was  likewise  the  estimate  of  the  Tibetan  divines,  according  to 
whom  men  formerly  ^*  parvenaient  k  T&ge  de  80,000  ans."  J<ywmal  Anatique,  I. 
s^rie,  Tol.  iiL  p.  199,  Paris,  1828. 

"*  "Den  Hindn  macht  dieser  Widerspruch  nicht  verlegen,  da  er  seine  Heiligen 
100,000  Jahre  nnd  langer  leben  Usst."  Jthode,  Bdig,  BiUkmg  der  JlindM,  vol 
L  p.  176. 

"*  In  the  DabUUifi,  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  it  is  stated  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
worid,  that  **  the  duration  of  human  life  in  this  age,  extended  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand common  years." 

"*  Wilford  (Asicttic  Researches^  vol.  v.  p.  242)  says,  "  When  the  Puranics  speak 
of  the  kings  of  ancient  times,  they  are  equally  extravagant.  According  to  them. 
King  Tudlushthir  reigned  seven-and-twenty  thousand  years." 

"  "  For  sixty  thousand  and  sixty  hundred  years  no  other  youthful  monarch  ex- 
cept Alarka  reigned  over  the  earth."     Vuhnu  Purana,  p.  408. 

"•  And  sometimes  more.  In  the  Essay  on  Indian  Ghronolo^  in  Works  cf  Sir 
W,  Jones,  voL  L  p.  826,  we  hear  of  "  a  conversation  between  Yalmic  and  Vyasa, 

two  bards  whose  ages  were  separated  by  a  period  of  864,000  years."    This 

ptange  is  also  in  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  ii,  p.  899. 

vol*  I. — 7 
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lived  in  a  pure  and  virtnoos  age,  and  his  days  were,  indeed,  long 
in  the  land  ;  since  when  he  was  made  king,  he  was  two  million 
years  old  ;  he  then  reigned  6,300,000  years  ;  having  done  which, 
he  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered  on  for  100,000  years  more.**'' 

The  same  boundless  reverence  for  antiquity,  made  the  Hindus 
refer  every  thing  important  to  the  most  distant  periods  ;  and 
they  frequently  assign  a  date  which  is  absolutely  bewildering.*'* 
Their  great  collection  of  laws,  called  the  Institutes  of  Menu,  is 
certainly  less  than  3000  years  old  ;  but  the  Indian  chronologists, 
so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this,  ascribe  to  them  an  age  that 
the  sober  European  mind  finds  a  difficiQty  even  in  conceiving. 
According  to  the  best  native  authorities,  these  Institutes  were 
revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  nullion  years  before  the 
present  era."» 

All  this  is  but  a  part  of  that  love  of  the  remote,  that  strain* 
ing  after  the  infinite,  and  that  indifference  to  the  present,  which 
characterizes  every  branch  of  the  Indian  intellect.  Not  only  in 
literature,  but  also  in  religion  and  in  art,  this  tendency  is  su- 
preme. To  subjugate  the  understanding,  and  exalt  the  imagi- 
nation, is  the  universal  principle.  In  the  dogmas  of  their  theo- 
logy, in  the  character  of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  forms  of 
their  temples,  we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects 
of  the  external  world  have  filled  the  mind  of  the  people  with 
those  images  of  the  grand  and  the  terrible,  which  they  strive  to 
reproduce  in  a  visible  form,  and  to  which  they  owe  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  their  national  culture. 

Our  view  of  this  vast  process  may  be  made  clearer  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  opposite  condition  of  Greece.  In  Greece,  we 
see  a  country  altogether  the  reverse  of  India.  The  works  of 
nature,  which  in  India  are  of  startling  magnitude,  are  in  Greece 
far  smaller,  feebler,  and  in  every  way  less  threatening  to  man. 
In  the  great  centre  of  Asiatic  civilization,  the  energies  of  the 
himian  race  are  confined,  and  as  it  were  intimidated,  by  the  sur- 

*"  He  was  the  first  king,  first  anchoret,  and  first  saint ;  and  is  therefore  entitled 
Prathama-Riy  ah,  Prathama  Bbicshacara,  Prathama  Jina,  and  Prathama  Tirthancara. 
At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  as  king,  his  age  was  2,000,000  years.  He  reigned 
6,800,000  years,  and  then  resigned  his  empire  to  his  sons ;  and  having  employed 
100,000  jears  in  passing  through  the  several  stages  of  austerity  and  sanctity,  departed 
from  this  world  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  named  Ashtapada."  Asiatic  Buearehe*^ 
vol.  ix.  p.  806. 

^"  **  Speculationen  uber  Zahlen  sind  dem  Inder  so  gel&ufiff,  dass  selbst  die 
Sprache  einen  Ausdruck  hat  fhr  eine  Unitat  mit  63  Nullen,  namlich  Asanke,  eben 
well  die  Berechnung  der  Weltperioden  diese  enorme  Grossen  nothwendig  machte, 
denn  jene  einfachen  12,000  Jahre  schienen  einem  Yolke,  welches  so  geme  die 
hochstmogliche  Potenz  auf  seine  Gottheit  iibertragen  mogte,  viel  zu  geringe  zu 
seyn."    JBohlen,  da$  alte  Indieti^  voL  ii.  p.  24S. 

*•  Mphimtone's  History  of  India,  p.  186,  "  a  period  exceedmg  4,820,000  multi^ 
plied  by  six  times  seventy-one.** 
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rounding  phenomena.  Besides  the  dangers  incidental  to  tropical 
climates,  there  are  those  nohle  mountains,  which  seem  to  touch 
the  sky,  and  from  whose  sides  are  discharged  mighty  rivers,  which 
no  art  can  divert  from  their  course,  and  which  no  bridge  has  ever 
been  able  to  span.  There  too  are  impassable  forests,  whole 
coimtries  lined  with  interminable  jungle,  and  beyond  them,  again, 
dreary  and  boundless  deserts ;  aU  teaching  Man  his  own  feeble- 
ness, and  his  inability  to  cope  with  natural  forces.  Without, 
and  on  either  side,  there  are  great  seas,  ravaged  by  tempests  far 
more  destructive  than  any  known  in  Europe,  and  of  such  sudden 
violence,  that  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  their  effects.  And 
as  if  in  those  regions  every  thing  combined  to  cramp  the  activity 
of  Man,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula,  does  not  contain  a  single 
safe  and  capacious  harbour,  not  one  port  that  affords  a  refuge, 
which  is  perhaps  more  necessary  there  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world."o 

But  in  Greece,  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  entirely  different, 
that  the  very  conditions  of  existence  are  changed.  Greece,  like 
India,  forms  a  peninsula  ;  but  while  in  the  Asiatic  country  every 
thing  is  great  and  terrible,  in  the  European  country  every  thing 
is  small  and  feeble.  The  whole  of  Greece  occupies  a  speice  some- 
what less  than  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,^*!  that  is,  about  a  for- 
tieth part  of  what  is  now  called  Hindostan.'^*  Situated  in  the 
most  accessible  part  of  a  narrow  sea,  it  had  easy  contact  on  the 
east  with  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west  with  Italy,  on  the  south  with 
Egypt.  Dangers  of  all  kinds  were  far  less  numerous  than  in 
the  tropical  civilizations.  The  climate  was  more  healthy  ;*'• 
earthquakes  were  less  frequent ;  hurricanes  were  less  disastrous  ; 
wild-beasts  and  noxious  animals  less  abundant.     In  regard  to 

"•  Syme3  (Embassy  to  Ava^  vol.  iii  p.  278)  says :  "  From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges 
to  Cape  Comorin,  the  whole  range  of  our  continental  territory,  there  is  not  a  single 
harbour  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  vessel  of  500  tons  burden."  Indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Perdval,  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  Bombay,  no  harbour,  "  either  on  the 
Coromandel  or  Malabar  coasts,  in  which  ships  can  moor  in  safety  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year."    PercivoTs  Account  of  Ceylon^  pp.  2,  16.  66. 

***  "Altogether  its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Portugal"  QroteU  Histary 
of  Oreecc,  voL  ii.  p.  302 ;  and  the  same  remark  in  ThirlwalVt  History  of  Greece^  vol. 
L  p.  2,  and  in  HeererCa  Ancient  Qrtece^  1845,  p.  16.  M.  Heeren  says,  "But  even  if 
we  add  all  the  islands,  its  square  contents  are  a  third  less  than  those  of  Portugal." 

^  The  area  of  Hindostan  being,  according  to  Mr.  H^Oulloch  (Oeog,  Diet  1849, 
ToL  i.  p.  998X  "  between  1,200,000  and  1,300,000  square  miles." 

^  In  the  best  days  of  Greece,  those  alarming  epidemics  by  which  the  country 
was  subsequently  ravaged,  were  comparatively  little  known ;  see  ThirlwaWs  History 
cf  Gruct^  voL  iii.  p.  134,  vol  viii.  p.  471.  This  may  be  owing  to  large  cosmicaJ 
causes,  or  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  dififerent  forms  of  pesUlence  had  not  yet  been 
imported  from  the  East  by  actual  contact.  On  the  vague  accounts  we  possess  of  the 
earlier  plaguefl,  see  Clot  icy  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  21,  46,  184.  The  relation 
even  of  Thucydides  is  more  satisfactory  to  scholars  than  to  pathologists. 
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the  other  great  features  the  same  law  prevails.  The  highest 
mountains  in  Greece  are  less  than  one-thud  of  the  Himalaya,  so 
that  nowhere  do  they  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.«**  As 
to  rivers,  not  only  is  there  nothing  approaching  those  imposing 
volumes  which  are  poured  down  from  the  mountains  of  Asia, 
but  Nature  is  so  singularly  sluggish,  that  neither  in  Northern 
nor  in  Southern  Greece  do  we  find  any  thing  beyond  a  few 
streams,  which  are  easily  forded,  and  which,  indeed,  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  are  frequently  dried  up.«*« 

These  striking  differences  in  the  material  phenomena  of  the 
two  countries,  gave  rise  to  corresponding  d^erences  in  their 
mental  associations.  For  as  all  ideas  must  arise  partly  from 
what  are  called  spontaneous  operations  in  the  mind,  and  partly 
from  what  is  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  external  world,  it  was 
natural  that  so  great  an  alteration  in  one  of  the  causes  should 
produce  an  alteration  in  the  effects.  The  tendency  of  the  sur- 
rounding phenomena  was,  in  India,  to  inspire  fear ;  in  Greece, 
to  give  confidence.  In  India,  Man  was  intimidated  ;  in  Greece 
he  was  encouraged.  In  India,  obstacles  of  every  sort  were  so 
numerous,  so  alarming,  and  apx)arently  so  inexplicable,  that  the 
difficulties  of  life  could  only  be  solved  by  constantly  appealing 
to  the  direct  agency  of  supernatural  causes.  Those  causes  being 
beyond  the  province  of  the  understanding,  the  resources  of  the 
imagination  were  incessantly  occupied  in  studying  them ;  the 
imagination  itself  was  over-worked,  its  activity  became  danger- 
ous, it  encroached  on  the  understanding,  and  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  was  destroyed.  In  Greece,  opposite  circumstances 
were  followed  by  opposite  results.  In  Greece,  Nature  was  less 
dangerous,  less  intrusive,  and  less  mysterious  than  in  India.  In 
Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  appalled,  and  less 
superstitious ;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied  ;  physical 
science  first  became  possible;  and  Man,  gradually  waking  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  power,  sought  to  investigate  events  with  a  bold- 
ness not  to  be  expected  in  those  other  countries,  where  the  pres- 
sure of  Nature  troubled  his  independence,  and  suggested  ideas 
with  which  knowledge  is  incompatible. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  of  thought  on  the  national  reli- 
gion, must  be  very  obvious  to  whoever  has  compared  the  popular 

*"  **  Mount  Guiona,  the  highest  point  in  Greece,  and  near  its  northern  boundary, 
is  8,289  f)eet  high.  ...  No  mountain  in  Greece  reaches  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow." 
JlPCulloeh^s  Oeo,  Diet,  1849,  vol  i.  p.  924.  Compare  the  table  of  mountains  in 
Baker's  Memoir  on  North  Greece,  in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society^  toL  vii.  p.  94, 
with  JBaketoelTs  Oeclogy^  pp.  621,  624. 

"•  "Greece  has  no  navigable  river."  JPOulloeh^s  Oeoff,  Diet,  vol.  i.  p.  924. 
^*  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Greece  are  torrents  in  earlj  spring,  and  dry  before  the  end 
of  the  summer.'*     Orote^s  Hittcry  of  Chrtece^  voL  ii.  p.  286. 
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creed  of  India  with  that  of  Greece.  The  mythology  of  India, 
like  that  of  every  tropical  country,  is  based  upon  terror,  and 
upon  terror  too  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  Evidence  of  the 
universality  of  this  feeling  abounds  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus,  in  their  traditions,  and  even  in  the  very  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  their  gods.  And  so  deeply  is  aU  this  impressed  on 
the  mind,  that  the  most  popular  deities  are  invariably  those  with 
whom  images  of  fear  are  most  intimately  associated.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  worship  of  Siva  is  more  general  than  any  other ; 
and  as  to  its  antiquity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Brahnuns  from  the  original  Indians.*^*  At  all 
events^  it  is  very  ancient,  and  very  popular ;  and  Siva  himself 
forms,  with  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the  celebrated  Hindu  Triad. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  with  this  god  are  con- 
nected images  of  terror,  such  as  nothing  but  a  tropical  imagina- 
tion could  conceive.  Siva  is  represented  to  the  Indian  mind  as 
a  hideous  being,  encircled  by  a  girdle  of  snakes,  with  a  human 
skull  in  his  hand,  and  wearing  a  necklace  composed  of  human 
bones.  He  has  three  eyes  ;  the  ferocity  of  his  temper  is  marked 
by  his  being  clothed  in  a  tiger's  skin  ;  he  is  represented  as  wan- 
dering about  like  a  madman,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  the  deadly 
cobra  di  capella  rears  its  head.  This  monstrous  creation  of  an 
awe*struck  &ncy  has  a  wife,  Dooi^,  ccdled  sometimes  Kali,  and 
sometimes  by  other  names.*"  She.  has  a  body  of  dark  blue  ; 
while  the  palms  of  her  hands  are  red,  to  indicate  her  insatiate 
appetite  for  blood.  She  has  four  arms,  with  one  of  which  she 
carries  the  skull  of  a  slant ;  her  tongue  protrudes,  and  hangs 
bllingly  from  her  mouth  ;  round  her  waist  are  the  hands  of  her 
victims  ;  and  her  neck  is  adorned  with  human  heads  strung  to- 
gether in  a  ghastiy  row."» 

"•  See  Stevenson  on  The  ArUuBrahmanieal  JtelMionof  the  SindiUj  in  Journal  of 
Atiatic  SoeUtyy  yoI.  Yiii.  pp.  881,  882,  886,  388.  Mr.  mlson  (Journaly  toL  iiL  p. 
204)  says,  *^  The  prevailing  form  of  the  Hindu  religion  in  the  south  of  the  peninsu- 
la was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  some  time  before  it  most 
probably,  that  of  Siva."  See  also  vol.  v.  p.  86,  where  it  is  stated  that  Siva  "is  the 
only  mndu  god  to  whom  honour  is  done  at  iHlora."  Compare  Traneae.  of  Society  of 
Bombay^  vol  ill  p.  511 ;  HeerefCe  AsiaHe  Nationty  1846,  vol.  ii.  pp.  62, 66.  On  the 
philosophical  relation  between  the  followers  of  Siva  and  those  of  Vishnu,  see  Ritter'B 
HiH,  of  Ancient  FhiloeophVy  voL  iv.  pp.  884,  885 ;  and  the  noticeable  fact  {Buchan^ 
ai^t  Mytore,  voL  ii.  p.  410),  that  even  the  Naimar  caste,  whose  *^  proper  deity**  is 
Vishnu,  "  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  Siva."  As  to  the  worship  of  Siva  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see  ITiirlwalTi  JBistory  of  Oreece^  vol.  vii.  p.  86 ; 
and  for  further  evidence  of  its  extent,  Bohlen,  doe  alte  Inaien,  voL  i.  pp.  29,  147, 
206^nd  Transac  of  Asiatic  Society^  vol  ii.  pp.  60,  294. 

^  So  it  is  generally  stated  by  Uie  Hindu  theologians ;  but  according  to  Rammo* 
bun  Roy,  Siva  had  two  wives.    See  Bammohun  Boy  on  the  Vede,  p.  90. 

*"  On  these  attributes  and  representations  of  Siva  and  Doorga,  see  Bhode^  Rdi* 
giose  Bildung  der  Hindus^  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  ColemarCs  Mythology  of  the  Hindus^ 
pp.  68,  92 ;  Bohlcn,  das  alte  Indien^  vol.  i.  p.  207 ;  War^e  Beligion  of  the  Hindoos^ 
voL  L  pp.  xxxvil  27, 146 ;  Traneae,  of  Society  ofBombay^  vol  L  pp.  215,  221.  Com- 
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If  we  now  turn  to  Greece,  we  find,  even  in  the  in&ncj  of  its 
religion,  not  the  &inte8t  trace  of  any  thing  approaching  to  this. 
For  in  Greece,  the  causes  of  fear  being  less  abundant,  the  ex- 
pression of  terror  was  less  common.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  incorporate  into  their  religion  those 
feelings  of  dread  natural  to  the  Hindus.  The  tendency  of  Asiatic 
civilization  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and  their 
deities;  the  tendency  of  Greek  civilization  wds  to  diminish  it. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  Hindostan  all  the  gods  had  something  mon- 
strous about  them ;  as  Yishnu  with  four  hands,  Brahma  with 
five  heads,  and  the  like.^«»  But  the  gods  of  Greece  were  always 
represented  in  forms  entirely  himian."®  In  that  country,  no 
artist  would  h&YB  gained  attention,  if  he  had  presumed  to  por- 
tray them  in  any  other  shape.  He  might  make  them  stronger 
than  men,  he  might  make  them  more  beautiful;  but  still  they 
must  be  men.  The  analogy  between  God  and  man,  which  ex- 
cited the  religious  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  would  have  been  &tal 
to  those  of  the  Hindus. 

This  diflference  between  the  artistic  expressions  of  the  two 
religions,  was  accompanied  by  an  exactly  similar  difierence  be«- 
tween  their  theological  traditions.  In  the  Indian  books,  the 
imagination  is  exhausted  in  relating  the  feats  of  the  gods  ;  and 
the  more  obviously  impossible  any  achievement  is,  the  greater 
the  pleasure  with  which  it  was  ascribed  to  them.  But  the  Greek 
gods  had  not  only  human  forms,  but  also  human  attributes,  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  human  tastes.^''     The  men  of  Asia,  to  whom 

pare  the  curious  account  of  an  image  supposed  to  represent  Mahadeo,  in  /ovr- 
ncd  AHatiguej  I.  86rie,  vol.  i.  p.  i.  854,  Paris,  1822. 

"*  Ward  on  the  Rdigion,  €f  the  JBindoa,  toL  i.  p.  S5  ;  lVan$ae,  of  SoeiHy  of 
Bombay^  Tol.  i.  p.  228.    Compare  the  gloss  in  the  DabUUu^  yoI  U.  p.  202. 

*"  The  Greek  gods  were  formed  like  men,  with  greatlj  increased  powers  and 
faculties,  and  acted  as  men  would  do  if  so  circumstanced,  but  with  a  dignitj  and 
energy  suited  to  their  nearer  approach  to  perfection.  The  Hindu  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  endued  with  human  passions,  haTe  always  something  monstrous  in  their 
appearance,  and  wild  and  capricious  in  their  conduct.  They  are  of  yarious  colours, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  some  haTe  twelve  heads,  and  most  hare  four  hands.  They 
are  often  enraged  without  a  cause,  and  reconciled  without  a  motiTC.**  Elpkingtone  < 
HUtory  of  India,  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  JSr$kine  on  the  Temple  of  Elephanta,  in 
Troneae.  of  8oe.  of  Bombay,  rol.  L  p.  246;  and  the  BahiUany  toL  i.  p.  cu. 

^^  **  In  the  material  polytheism  of  other  leading  ancient  nadons,  the  Egyptians,  for 
example,  the  incarnation  of  Uie  Deity  was  chiefly,  or  exclusively,  confined  to  ani- 
mals, monsters,  or  other  fanciful  emblems In  Greece,  on  the  other 

hand,  it  was  an  almost  necessary  result  of  the  spurit  and  grace  with  which  the  deities 
were  embodied  in  human  forms,  that  they  should  also  be  burdened  with  human 
interests  and  passions.  Heaven,  like  earth,  had  its  courts  and  palaces,  its  trades 
and  professions,  its  marriages,  intrigues,  divorces.**  Mvre^e  Hieiory  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Ancient  Oreeee^yoi,  i.  pp.  471,  472.    So,  too,  Tennemann  (^«cAmA/0  der 

PAt/oMpAtf,  vol  iii.  p.  419):  **l>ie8e  Gotter  haben  Menschengestalt 

Haben  die  Gotter  aber  nicht  nur  menschliche  Gestalt,  sondem  auch  einen  mensch- 
lichen  Eorper,  so  sind  sle  als  Mensohen  auch  denselben  UnvoUkommenheiten, 
Krankheiten  nnd  dcm  Tode  nnterworfen ;  dieses  streitet  mit  dem  Begriffe**  •'.  e.  of 
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every  object  of  natmre  wsa  tt  source  of  awe,  acqnired  bucIi  habits 
of  rererenoe,  that  they  never  dated  to  assimilate  their  own 
actions  with  the  actions  of  their  deities.  The  men  of  Europe, 
encouraged  by  the  safety  and  inertness  of  the  material  world, 
did  not  fear  to  strike  a  parallel,  from  which  they  would  have 
shrunk  had  they  Kved  anrid  the  dangers  of  a  tropical  country. 
It  is  thus,  that  the  Greek  divinities  are  so  different  from  those  of 
the  Hindus,  that  in  comparing  them  we  seem  to  pass  from  one 
creation  into  another.  The  Greeks  generalized  their  observa- 
tions upon  the  human  mind,  and  then  applied  them  to  the  gods.**^ 
The  coldness  of  women  was  figured  in  Diana ;  their  beauty  and 
sensuality  in  Yenus ;  their  pride  in  Juno ;  their  accomplish- 
ments in  Minerva.  To  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  gods,  the 
same  principle  was  applied.  Neptune  was  a  sailor ;  Vulcan  was 
a  smith  ;  Apollo  was  sometimes  a  fiddler,  sometimes  a  poet, 
sometimes  a  keeper  of  oxen.  As  to  Cupid,  he  was  a  wanton 
boy,  who  played  with  his  bow  and  arrows ;  Jupiter  was  an 
amorous  and  good-natured  king ;  while  Mercury  was  indiffer- 
ently represented  either  as  a  trust-worthy  messenger,  or  else  as 
a  common  and  notorious  thief. 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  approximate  human  forces 
towards  superhuman  ones,  is  displayed  in  another  peculiarity  of 
the  Greek  rel^ioa  I  mean,  that  in  Gieece  we  for  the  first  time 
meet  with  hero-worship,  that  is,  the  deification  of  mortals.  Ac- 
covding  to  the  principles  already  laid  down,  this  could  not  be 
expected  in  a  tropical  civilization,  where  the  Aspects  of  Nature 
filled  Man  with  a  constant  sense  of  his  own  incapacity.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  In- 
dian religion  ;2"  neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,'" 
to  the  Persians,*"  nor,  so  &r  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Arabi- 

Epicnrus.  Compare  Ghote^s  History  of  Ore$eey  voL  i,  p.  696 :  "  The  mythical  age 
was  peopled  with  a  mingled  aggregate  of  gods,  heroes,  and  men,  bo  confounded 
together  that  it  was  often  imi)0S8ible  to  distinguish  to  which  class  any  individual 
name  belonged."  See  also  the  complaint  of  Xenophanes,  in  MulUr's  Hisi,  o/IAt  oj 
Ortece^  London,  1856,  p.  251. 

"*  The  same  remark  applies  to  beauty  of  form,  which  they  first  fumed  at  in  the 
statues  of  men,  and  then  brought  to  bear  upon  the  statues  of  the  gods.  This  is 
well  put  in  Mr.  Grote's  important  work,  EUtcry  of  Greece^  voL  iv.  pp.  138,  134» 
edit  1847. 

^  **  But  the  worship  of  deified  heroes  is  no  part  of  that  system."  Colebrook^  on 
the  Veda$^  in  Asiatic  Jtssearehea^  vol  Tiii.  p.  495. 

***  Mackay'a  JUligvms  Devdopmentj  toL  ii.  p.  53,  Lond.  1850.  Compare  Wil* 
JnmotCs  Ancient  JEgyptianSy  voL  iy.  pp.  148,  818 :  and  Matter^  Eistoire  de  VEcoU 
fAUxandriCy  vol.  L  p.  2 ;  the  *^  culte  des  grands  honmies,"  which  afterwards  arose 
in  Alexandria  (Matter^  vol.  i.  p  54\  must  l^ve  been  owing  to  Greek  influence. 

*"  There  are  no  indications  of  it  in  the  Zendavesta;  and  Herodotus  says,  that 
the  Persians  were  unlike  the  Greeks,  in  so  far  as  they  disbelieved  in  a  god  having  a 
human  form ;  book  i.  chap,  cxxxi.  vol  L  p.  808 :  ohit  ia>0puwo^v4as  M/iivw  roh 
ffoirr,  icardartp  ol  'EAAijvci  thau 
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ans.^'*  But  in  Greece^  Man  being  less  humbled,  and,  as  it  were,  less 
eclipsed,  by  the  external  world,  thought  more  of  his  own  powers, 
and  human  nature  did  not  fall  into  that  discredit  in  which  it 
elsewhere  sank.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  deification  of 
mortals  was  a  recognized  part  of  the  national  religion  at  a  very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  Greece  ;*^^  and  this  has  been  found 
so  natural  to  Europeans,  that  the  same  custom  was  afterwards 
renewed  with  eminent  success  by  the  Bomish  Church.  Other 
circumstances,  of  a  very  different  character,  are  gradually  erad- 
icating this  form  of  idolatry;  but  its  existence  is  worth  observing, 
as  one  of  the  innumerable  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which 
European  civilization  has  diverged  fix)m  all  those  that  preced- 
ed it.«" 

It  is  thus,  that  in  Greece  every  thing  tended  to  exalt  the  dig- 
nity of  Man,  while  in  India  every  thing  tended  to  depress  it.'" 
To  sum  up  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greeks  had  more 
respect  for  human  powers;  the  Hindus  for  superhuman.  The 
first  dealt  more  with  the  known  and  available;  the  other  with 
the  imknown  and  mysterious.**®  And  by  a  parity  of  rea- 
soning, the  imagination,  which  the  Hindus,  being  oppressed  by 
the  pomp  and  majesty  of  nature,  never  sought  to  control,  lost  its 
supremacy  in  the  little  peninsula  of  ancient  Greece.  In  Greece, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  imagination  was, 
in  some  degree,  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understanding. 
Not  that  its  strength  was  impaired,  or  its  vitality  diminished. 
It  was  broken  in  and  tamed;  its  exuberance  was  checked,  its 

***  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  eyidence  connecting  this  worship  with  the  old 
Arabian  religion ;  and  it  was  certainly  most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Mohammedanism. 

"*  Mures  Hittcry  of  JAterature  of  Greece,  voL  i.  pp.  28,  600,  toL  ii.  pw  402 : 
Terr  good  remarks  on  a  subject  handled  unsatis&ctorilj  bj  Coleridge ;  lAUmry  Re^ 
matnt,  toL  i.  p.  186.  Thirlwall  (Histcry  of  Greece,  toI.  i.  p.  207)  admits  that  *'the 
views  and  feelmgs  out  of  which  it  (the  worship  of  heroes)  arose,  seem  to  be  clearir 
discernible  in  the  Homeric  poems.**  Compare  Ouduorwe  InUUeetual  Byetewn,  toI. 
U.  pp.  226,  872.  In  the  Cratylus,  chap,  xxxiii,  Socrates  is  represented  as  asldne, 
OvK  olaBa  Zri  ^/Jtfcoi  ol  fifm^t ;  Platonu  Opera,  toL  It.  p.  227,  edit  Bekker,  LoncL 
1826.  And  in  the  next  century,  Alexander  obtained  for  his  firiend  Hephoetion  the 
right  of  being  **  worshipped  as  a  hero."     Groie'e  History  of  Greece,  yoL  xii.  p.  889. 

^  The  adoration  of  the  dead,  and  particularly  the  aidoration  of  martyrs,  was  one 
great  point  of  opposition  between  the  orthodox  church  and  the  Manichsans 
{Beatux>bre,  HUtoire  Critique  de  Manichie,  voL  i.  p.  816,  toL  ii.  pp.  661,  669);  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  liow  abhorrent  such  a  practice  must  have  been  to  the 
Persian  neretics. 

*"  M.  Cousin,  in  his  eloquent  and  ingenious  work  {Hietoire  de  la  PhUoeophie,  II. 
s^rie,  Tol.  i.  pp.  188-187),  has  some  judicious  obserrations  on  what  he  calls  **  r^poque 
de  rinfini  *'  of  the  East,  contrasted  with  that  '*  du  fini,**  which  began  in  Europe.  But 
as  to  the  physical  causes  of  this,  he  only  admits  the  gprandeur  of  nature,  OTerlooking 
those  naturtd  elements  of  mystery  and  of  danger  by  which  religious  sentiments  were 
constantly  excited. 

^  A  learned  orientalist  says,  that  no  people  haye  made  such  efforts  as  the 
Hindus  **  to  solve,  exhaust,  comprehend,  what  is  insolvible,  inexhaustible,  incompre* 
hensible.**    TVoyer^s  Preliminary  JHscouree  on  the  Dabtstan,  toL  L  p.  cyiii 
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follies  were  chastised.  But  that  its  energy  remained,  we  have 
ample  proof  in  those  productions  of  the  Greek  mind  which 
have  survived  to  our  own  time.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  com- 
plete ;  since  the  inquiring  and  sceptical  faculties  of  the 
human  understanding  were  cultivated,  without  destroying  the 
reverential  and  poetic  instincts  of  the  imagination.  Whether 
or  not  the  halance  was  accurately  adjusted,  is  another  ques- 
tion; but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment  was  more  nearly 
arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  previous  civilization.*"  There 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  what  was 
effected,  too  much  authority  was  left  to  the  imaginative  faculties, 
and  that  the  purely  reasoning  ones  did  not  receive,  and  never 
have  received,  sufficient  attention.  Still,  this  does  not  affect  the 
great  fact,  that  the  Greek  literature  is  the  first  in  which  this 
deficiency  was  somewhat  remedied,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  attempt  to  test  all  opinions  by  their 
consonance  with  human  reason,  and  thus  vindicate  the  right  of 
Man  to  judge  for  himself  on  matters  which  are  of  supreme  and 
incalculable  importance. 

I  have  selected  India  and  Greece  as  the  two  terms  of  the 
preceding  comparison,  because  our  information  respecting  those 
countries  is  most  extensive,  and  has  been  most  carefully  arranged. 
But  every  thing  we  know  of  the  other  tropical  civilizations,  con- 
firms the  views  I  have  advocated  respecting  the  effects  produced 
by  the  Asi)ects  of  Nature.  In  Central  America,  extensive  ex- 
cavations have  been  made;  and  what  has  been  brought  to  light 
proves  that  the  national  religion  was,  like  that  of  India,  a  system 
of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror.***    Neither  there,  nor  in 

^  This  it  nodeed  by  Tennemann,  who,  howeyer,  has  not  attempted  to  ascertain 
die  cause :  **  Die  Einbildongskraft  des  Griechen  war  schopferisch,  sie  schnf  in  seinem 
Innem  nene  Ideenwelten ;  aber  er  wurde  doch  nie  verleitet,  die  ideaUsche  Welt  mit 
der  wirkfichen  eu  rerwechseln,  weil  sie  immer  mit  einem  richtigen  Yerstande  und 
gesonder  Benrtbeilongsltraft  Terbnnden  war.**  Geschichie  der  Fhilosophie,  toL  i.  p. 
8;  and  vol.  fi.  p.  490,  he  sajs,  ^*  Be!  alien  diesen  M&ngeln  nnd  Fehlem  sind  doch  die 
Griechen  die  einzige  Nation  der  alten  Welt,  welche  Sinn  ftkr  Wissenschaft  hatte,  und 
za  diesem  Behnfe  forschte.  Sie  haben  doch  die  Bahn  gebrochen,  und  den  Weg  zur 
Wisocnsehaft  geebnet."  To  the  same  effect,  Sprengely  ffutoir«  de  la  Midecine,  vol 
i  p.  216.  And  on  this  difference  between  the  Eastern  and  the  European  mind,  see 
MttUer,  ffistoire  du  OnotHcisnUy  vol.  L  pp.  18,  283,  284.  So,  too,  Kant  (Logik^  in 
Kim^t  Werke,  vol  I  p.  850),  '*  Unter  alien  V olkem  haben  also  die  Griechen  erst 
aneefkngen  zu  philosophlren.  Denn  sie  haben  zuerst  versucht,  nicht  an  dem  Leit- 
iaden  der  Bilder  die  Yemunfterkenntnisse  zu  cultiriren,  sondem  in  abttracio;  statt 
dan  die  anderen  Ydlker  sich  die  Begriffe  immer  nur  durch  Bilder  in  concrete  yer- 
stindlich  zu  machen  suchten.** 

*"  Thus,  of  one  of  the  idols  at  Copan,  '*  The  intention  of  the  sculptor  seems  to 
have  been  to  excite  terror."  Stephens's  Central  America^  vol  i.  p.  152;  at  p.  159, 
**  The  form  of  sculpture  most  generallj  used  was  a  death's  head.**  At  Mayapan  (vol. 
ill  p.  188),  '*  representations  of  human  figures,  or  animals  with  hideous  features  and 
eipiesslons,  in  producing  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  expended ; " 
and  again,  p.  412,  ^'nnnatnral  and  grotesque  &ces.*' 
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Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nor  in  Egypt,  did  the  people  desire  to  repre- 
sent their  deities  in  human  forms,  or  ascribe  to  them  human 
attributes.  Even  their  temples  are  huge  buildings,  often  con- 
structed with  great  skill,  but  showing  an  evident  wish  to  impress 
the  mind  with  fear,  and  offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
lighter  and  smaller  structures  which  the  Greeks  employed  for 
religious  purposes.  Thus,  even  in  the  style  of  architecture  do 
we  see  the  same  principle  at  work ;  the  dangers  of  the  tropical 
civilization  being  more  suggestive  of  the  infinite,  wlile  the  safety 
of  the  European  civilization  was  more  suggestive  of  the  finite. 
To  follow  out  the  consequences  of  this  great  antagonism,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  indicate  how  the  infinite,  the  imaginative, 
the  synthetic,  and  the  deductive,  are  all  connected ;  and  are 
opposed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  finite,  the  sceptical,  the 
analytic,  and  the  inductive.  A  complete  illustration  of  this, 
would  carry  me  beyond  the  plan  of  this  Introduction,  and  would 
perhaps  exceed  the  resources  of  my  own  knowledge ;  and  I  must 
now  leave  to  the  candour  of  the  reader  what  I  am  conscious  is 
but  an  imperfect  sketch,  but  what  may,  nevertheless,  suggest  to 
him  materials  for  fiiture  thought,  and,  if  I  might  indulge  the 
hope,  may  open  to  historians  a  new  field,  by  reminding  them  that 
everywhere  the  hand  of  Nature  is  upon  us,  and  that  the  history 
of  the  human  mind  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  with  it 
the  history  and  the  aspects  of  the  material  universe. 


Note  86  to  p.  44. 

As  these  Tiews  have  ft  social  and  economical  importance  quite  independent  of  their 
physiological  value,  I  will  endeavour,  in  this  note,  to  fortify  them  still  further,  by 
showing  that  the  connexion  between  carbonized  food  and  the  respiratory  Amotions 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  wider  surrey  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  gland  most  universal  among  the  different  classes  of  animals  is  the  liver;  • 
and  its  principal  business  is  to  relieve  the  system  of  its  superfluous  carbon,  which  it 
accomplishes  by  secreting  bile,  a  highly  carbonized  fluid.^  Now,  the  connexion 
between  this  process  and  the  respiratory  functions  is  highly  curious.  For  if  we  take 
a  general  view  of  anhnal  life,  we  shall  find  that  the  liver  and  lungs  are  nearly  always 
compensatory ;  that  is  to  say,  when  one  organ  is  small  and  inert,  the  other  is  large 

•  **  Th«  most  constant  gland  In  the  animal  kingdom  Is  the  liver."  Oranft  Comp,  AnaL  p.  5T8. 
See  also  BMarcL,  Anal  Gin.  p.  18,  and  JBurdaeh,7yaiU  de  Phy%M.  vol  ix.  p.  680.  Bnrdach 
says,  '*  U  extste  dans  preeqne  tont  le  rdgne  animal ;  ^  and  the  latest  researches  have  detected  the 
mdiments  of  a  liyer  even  In  the  Entozoa  and  Botifera.  Mvmtr  Jontt's  Animal  Kinadom.  185&  p. 
188,  and  Oicen*t  Jnvertebrata,  186a,  p.  104. 

k  Until  the  analysis  made  bv  Demar^y  In  1887,  hardly  anv  thing  was  knovrn  of  the  composi- 
tion of  bile :  bot  this  accomplisned  chemist  ascertained  that  its  essential  constitnent  is  choleate 
of  soda,  and  that  the  choleic  add  contains  nearly  sixty-three  per  cent  of  carbon.  Compare 
ThofMon'%  Animal  ChwtUUry^  pp.  60, 00, 412,  602,  with  Sim&n^t  ChtmUUry^  toL  IL  pp.  17-21. 
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and  ictive.  Thxis,  reptilei  hare  feeble  longs,  but  *  ooBBiderable  Hver;*  and  thus 
too  in  fishes,  which  have  no  hings,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  size  of  the 
liver  is  often  enormous.'  On  the  other  hand,  insects  have  a  rety  large  and  com- 
pHoated  system  of  air-tubes ;  bnt  thehr  lirer  is  minnte,  and  its  foncUons  are  habitn- 
allj  slumsh.*  li^  instead  of  comparing  the  different  classes  of  animals,  we  compare 
the  dimrent  stages  through  which  the  same  animid  passes,  we  shall  find  further 
confirmation  of  this  wide  and  striking  principle.  For  the  law  holds  good  even  before 
birth ;  since  in  the  unborn  infant  the  hmgs  have  soarcelj  any  activity,  but  there  is 
an  immense  liver,  which  is  full  of  energy,  and  pours  out  bile  in  prolhsion.'  And  so 
invariable  is  this  relation,  that  in  man,  the  liver  is  the  first  organ  whitsh  is  formed ; 
it  is  preponderant  during  the  whole  period  of  festal  life;  but  it  rapidly  diminishes, 
when,  alter  birth,  the  lungs  come  faito  i^y,  and  a  new  scheme  of  compensation  is 
established  in  the  system.f 

These  facts,  interesting  to  the  philosophic  physiologist,  are  of  great  moment  in 
relerenee  to  the  doctrines  advocated  in  this  chapter.  Inasmuch  as  the  liver  and 
lungs  are  compensatory  in  the  history  of  their  orffanisation,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  are  abo  compensatory  in  the  fonctions  they  perform ;  and  that  what  is 
left  undone  by  one,  will  have  to  be  accomplished  by  the  other.  The  liver,  ther^ore, 
fUfilling  the  duty,  as  chemistry  teaches  us,  of  decarbonizing  the  system  by  secietii^ 
a  carbonized  fluid,  we  should  expect,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  fttrther  evidence, 
that  the  lungs  would  be  likewise  decarbonizing;  in  other  words,  we  should  expect 
that  if,  from  any  cause,  we  are  sureharged  wHh  carbon,  our  lungs  must  assist  hi 
remedjring  the  eviL  This  brings  us,  by  another  road,  to  the  oondusion  that  highly- 
carbonized  food  has  a  tendency  to  tax  the  lungs ;  so  that  the  connexion  between  a 
carbonized  diet  and  the  respiratory  functions,  instead  of  being,  as  some  assert,  a 
crude  hypothesis,  is  an  eminently  scientific  theory,  and  is  corroborated  not  only  by 
chemistry,  but  by  the  general  scheme  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  even  by  the 
observation  of  embryoiogical  phenomena.  The  views  of  Liebig,  and  of  his  followers, 
are  indeed  supported  by  so  many  analogies,  and  harmonize  so  well  with  other  parts 
of  our  knowledge,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  hatred  of  generalization,  or  an  inca- 
pacity for  dealing  with  large  speculative  truths,  can  exj^n  the  hostility  dbected 
against  conclusions  which  have  been  gradually  forcing  themselves  upon  us  since 
I^voisier,  seventy  years  ago,  attempted  to  explain  the  re^ratory  functions  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  laws  of  chemical  combination. 

In  this,  and  previous  notes  (see  in  particular  notes  80,  81,  85),  I  have  conddered 
the  connexion  between  food,  respiration,  and  animal  heat,  at  a  length  which  will 

•  **Th«  size  of  the  Uver  and  the  qnantity  of  the  bile  are  not  proportionate  to  the  qoantiU' of 
the  food  and  freqiienef  of  eating;  bnt  inveTsely  to  the  size  and  perfection  of  the  lonss.  ....  The 
Hrer  Is  proportionstely  larger  in  rentilea,  whicn  hAve  lanes  with  Isorge  oells  incapable  of  rapidly 
dMarboBlilng  the  blood."*  Good'*  Study  q^3tedMne,im,  yo\.\.  pp.  9L9S,  BeeOmH^.Mffne 
Amimal^  voL  ii.  p.  2,  on  **  la  petltcsse  dos  vaisseaaz  pnlmonalres  ^  or  reptiles. 

•  CarM9'9  Qmparaiiw  Anatomy^  vol  iL  p.  280;  Oranft  Oomp,  AnaU  pp.  889, 6M ;  Bymer 
Joneif9  Animal  Xh^fdon^  p.  M«. 

•  Indeed  it  has  been  snpposed  by  M.  Qafide  that  the  **  vaisseanz  biliairea  **  of  some  Insects  were 
not "  s^cr^tenra  r  but  this  opinion  appears  to  be  erroneous.  8ee  LatrefUe,  in  OtivUr.  IUgn6  Ami" 
i»aAToLtT.pp.«97.»8.  -i  i  -w 

f  *"  La  prraominance  da  foie  avant  la  nalssanee  ^  is  noticed  by  Bichat  (Anatamis  OhUniU,  vol. 
iL  p.  t78X  >n<i  by  many  other  physiologists;  bnt  Dr.  EUiotson  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lint  to  nndentaod  a  &ot,  the  explanation  of  which  we  might  vainly  seek  for  in  the  earlier  writers. 
**The  bjrpotheeis,  that  one  great  nse  of  the  liver  was,  like  that  of  the  longs,  to  remove  carbon 
from  the  ^steon,  with  this  difference,  that  the  alteration  of  the  capacity  of  the  air  caosed  a 
reception  of  caloric  Into  the  blood,  in  the  case  of  the  Inngs,  while  the  hepatic  excretion  takes 
place  witboat  Introdoetion  of  caloric,  was,  I  recollect,  a  great  fovonrite  with  me  when  a  student 
....  The  Heidelberg  profossors  have  addaoed  many  arraments  to  the  same  elfoct  In  the  foitos. 
for  whoee  temperatnre  the  mother^s  heat  most  be  safflelent,  the  Inngs  perform  no  ftinction ;  bnt 
the  Urer  is  of  great  size,  and  bile  is  secreted  abnndantly.  so  that  the  meconium  accomnlates  con- 
siderably during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy.**  StUatton^*  Human  PhytMoffV,  1810,  p.  109. 
Ui>p4M<«r>«P4«<ok)^jr4kUca/^v^i^  600, aU  tills  is  sadly  coiSised. 

s  «^Tbe  lirer  Is  the  first-formed  orsan  in  the  embryo.  It  is  developed  ttom  the  alimentwy 
csnal,  and  at  about  the  third  week  fills  the  whole  abdomen,  and  is  one  naif  the  weight  of  the  en- 
tire embryo.  ....  At  birth  it  Is  of  very  large  size,  and  ocoapies  the  whole  npper  put  of  the 
abdomen.  ....  The  liver  diminishes  rapidly  after  birth,  protolr  from  obliteration  of  the  nm- 
biUoal  rein.**  Wilson's  Buman  Anatomy.  1S61^  p,  CSS,  Compuo  Burdach's  Physiologis,  roL  \r» 
p.  44T,  where  it  is  said  of  the  lirer  in  childhood,  *>  Get  organe  crolt  avec  lentenr,  snrtont  oompara- 
tirement  anz  poomons ;  le  rmport  de  cenz-d  an  foie  ^tant  k  peu  prte  do  1 : 8  avant  la  xespira- 
tlcQ,  11  itait  de  1 : 1-96  spri^  rctabllssement  do  oette  demise  fonction."  See  also  p.  91,  and  vol. 
ill.  p.  488:  and  on  the  predominance  of  the  liver  in  foBtal  lifo,  see  the  remarks  of  Serres  (Osqgirow 
SoM  EUairSt  AnomaUss ds  rOrganisaOon,  voL ii.  p.  llx  whose  generalisation  is  perhaps  aUttia 
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appear  tedious  to  readers  uninterested  in  physiolodcal  pursuits ;  but  the  investiga* 
tion  has  become  necessary,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  raised  by  experimenters, 
who,  not  having  studied  the  sub^'ect  comprehensiyely,  object  to  certdn  parts  of  it 
To  mention  what,  from  the  abihtj  and  reputation  of  the  author,  is  a  conspicuous 
instance  of  this,  Sir  Bemamin  Brodie  has  recently  published  a  Tolume  (Phynologieal 
JResearehes,  1851)  contamine  some  ingeniously  contriyed  experiments  on  dogs  and 
rabbits,  to  prove  that  beat  la  generated  rather  by  the  nerrous  system  than  by  the 
respiratory  organs.  Without  following  this  eminent  surgeon  into  aU  his  detailB,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  observe,  1st,  That  as  a  mere  matter  of  history,  no  great  physi- 
ological truth  has  ever  yet  been  discovered,  nor  has  any  great  physiological  fallacy 
been  destroyed,  by  such  limited  experiments  on  a  ringle  class  of  animals;  and  this 
is  partly  because  in  physiology  a  crucial  instance  is  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  de^  with  resisting  and  living  bodies,  and  partly  because  every  experiment 
produces  an  abnormal  condition,  and  thus  lets  in  freeh  causes,  the  operation  of  which 
is  Incidoulable ;  unless,  as  often  happens  in  the  inorganic  world,  we  can  control  the 
whole  phenomenon.  2d,  That  the  other  department  of  the  organic  world,  namely, 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  has,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  nervous  system,  but  never- 
theless possesses  heat ;  and  we  moreover  know  that  the  heat  is  a  product  of  oxy^n 
and  carbon  (see  note  82  to  chapter  ii.).  8d,  That  the  evidence  of  travellers 
respecting  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and  the  different  quantities  of  food,  used  in 
hot  countries  and  in  cold  ones,  is  explicable  by  the  respiratory  and  chemical 
theories  of  the  origin  of  animal  heat,  but  is  inexplicable  by  the  theory  of  tbo 
nervous  origui  of  heat. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  3£ETH0D  BT  METAPHYSICIANS  FOB  DISCOYBBINO 
MENTAL  LAWS. 

The  eyidence  that  I  have  collected,  seems  to  establish  two  lead- 
ing facts,  which,  tinless  they  can  be  impugned,  are  the  necessary 
basis  of  miiversal  history.  The  first  fact  is,  that  in  the  civiliza- 
tions out  of  Europe,  the  powers  of  nature  have  been  far  great  than 
in  those  of  Europe.  The  second  fiict  is,  that  those  powers  have 
worked  immense  mischief ;  and  that  while  one  division  of  them 
has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  another  division 
of  them  has  caused  an  unequal  distribution  of  thought,  by  con- 
centrating attention  upon  subjects  which  inflame  the  imagination. 
So  &r  as  the  experience  of  the  past  can  guide  us,  we  may  say, 
that  in  all  the  extra-European  civilizations,  these  obstacles  were 
insuperable  ;  certainly  no  nation  has  ever  yet  overcome  them. 
But  Europe,  being  constructed  upon  a  smaller  plan  than  the 
other  quarters  of  the  world — ^being  also  in  a  colder  region,  having , 
a  less  exuberant  soil,  a  less  imposing  aspect,  and  displaying  in 
all  her  physical  phenomena  much  greater  feebleness — ^it  was 
easier  for  Man  to  discard  the  superstitions  which  Nature  sug- 
gested to  his  imagination ;  and  it  was  also  easier  for  him  to 
eflFect,  not,  indeed,  a  just  division  of  wealth,  but  something 
nearer  to  it,  than  was  practicable  in  the  older  countries. 

Hence  it  is  that,  looking  at  the  history  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  the  tendency  has  been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature 
to  man  ;  out  of  Europe,  to  subordinate  man  to  nature.  To  this 
there  are  in  barbarous  countries,  several  exceptions ;  but  in 
civilized  countries  the  rule  has  been  universal  The  great  divi- 
sion, therefore,  between  European  civilization  and  non-European 
civiUzation,  is  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  since  it 
suggests  the  important  consideration,  that  if  we  would  under- 
stand, for  instance,  the  history  of  India,  we  must  make  the  ex- 
ternal world  our  first  study,  because  it  has  influenced  man  more 
than  man  has  influenced  it.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
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understand  the  history  of  a  country  like  Frauce  or  England,  we 
must  make  man  our  principal  study,  because  nature  being  com- 
paratively weak,  every  step  in  the  great  progress  has  increased 
the  dominion  of  the  human  mind  over  the  agencies  of  the  exter- 
nal world.  Even  in  those  countries  where  the  power  of  man 
has  reached  the  highest  point,  the  pressure  of  nature  is  still  im- 
mense ;  but  it  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  generation,  because 
our  increasing  knowledge  enables  us  not  so  much  to  control  nature, 
as  to  foretell  her  movements,  and  thus  obviate  many  of  the  evils 
she  would  otherwise  occasion.  How  successM  our  efforts  have 
been,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  average  duration  of  life 
constantly  becomes  longer,  and  the  number  of  inevitable  dangers 
fewer ;  and  what  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  the 
curiosity  of  men  is  keener,  and  their  contact  with  each  other 
closer,  than  in  any  fermer  period ;  so  that  while  apparent  haz- 
ards are  multiplied,  we  find  from  experience  that  real  hazards 
are,  on  the  whole,  diminished.^ 

I^  therefore,  we  take  the  largest  possible  view  of  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  the  primary  cause 
of  its  superiority  over  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  must  resolve 
it  into  the  encroachment  of  the  mind  of  man  upon  the  organic 
and  inorganic  forces  of  nature.  To  this  all  other  causes  are  sub- 
ordinate.' For  we  have  seen  that  wherever  the  powers  of  nature 
reached  a  certain  height,  the  national  civilization  was  irregularly 
developed,  and  the  advance  of  the  civilization  stopped.  The  first 
essential  was,  to  limit  the  interference  of  these  physical  pheno- 
mena ;  and  that  was  most  likely  to  be  accomplished  where  the 
phenomena  were  feeblest  and  least  imposing.  This  was  the  case 
with  Europe ;  it  is  accordingly  in  Europe  alone,  that  man  has 
really  succeeded  in  taming  the  energies  of  nature,  bending  them 

'  This  diminution  of  casnaltieB  is  undoubtedly  one  cause,  though  a  slight  one, 
of  the  increased  duration  of  life ;  but  the  most  active  cause  is  a  general  improve- 
ment  in  the  physical  condition  of  man :  see  Sir  B,  Brodie*8  Lectures  on  Pathol<ygy 
and  8wrgeryy  p.  212 ;  and  for  proof  that  oiTilized  men  are  stronger  than  unciTiUzed 
oaes,  see  QHeteiet  mar  VHomme^  toI.  it  pp.  67,  272 ;  Lawrence^ s  Lectures  on  Matty  pp. 
276,  276 ;  JEllis^e  Polynesian  Researches^  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Whaielv's  Lectures  on  Polit- 
ical Economy^  8vo,  1831,  p.  59 ;  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society^  vol.  xvii.  pp.  32, 
S8 ;  DnfoMt,  Traiti  A  Statutique,  p.  107  ;  ffawHns's  Medical  StatistieSy  p.  282. 

'  The  general  social  consequences  of  this  I  shall  hereafter  consider ;  but  the 
mere  economical  consequences  are  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hill :  **  Of  the  features 
which  characteri£e  this  progresave  economical  movement  of  civilized  nations,  that 
which  first  excites  attention,  through  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  phenomena  of 
Production,  is  the  perpetual,  and,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  extend,  the  unlim- 
ited growth  of  man^s  power  over  nature.  Our  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  physical  objects  shows  no  sign  of  approaching  its  ultimate  boundaries ;  it  is  ad- 
vancing more  rafadly,  and  ixt  a  greater  number  of  directions  at  once,  than  in  any 
Previous  age  or  generation,  and  affording  such  frequent  glimpses  of  unexplored  fields 
eyond,  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  our  acquaintance  with  nature  is  still  almost  in 
its  infancy.^    MilTs  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  voL  iL  pp.  246-7. 
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to  his  own  will,  taming  tibem  aside  fix»m  their  ordinary  course, 
and  compelling  them  to  minister  to  his  happinesi,  and  subserve 
1^  general  purposes  of  human  life. 

AH  around  us  are  the  traces  of  this  glorious  and  successful 
struggle.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  in  Europe  there  was  nothing 
man  feared  to  attempt.  The  invasions  of  the  sea  repelled,  and 
whole  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of  Holland,  rescu^  from  its 
grasp ;  mountains  cut  through,  and  turned  into  level  roads ;  soils 
of  the  most  obstinate  stenlity  becoming  exuberant,  fix>m  the 
mere  advance  of  chemical  knowledge  :  while,  in  regard  to  electric 
phenomena,  we  see  the  subtlest,  the  most  rapid,  and  the  most 
mysterious  of  all  forces,  made  the  medium  of  thought,  and  obey- 
ing even  the  most  capricious  behests  of  the  human  mind. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  products  of  the  external  world 
have  been  refractory,  man  has  succeeded  in  destroying  what  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  subjugate.  The  most  cruel  dieases,  such 
as  the  plague,  properly  so  called,  and  the  leprosy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,*  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  ci^olized  parts  of 
Europe;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  ever  again 
be  seen  there.  Wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  have  been  extir- 
pated, and  are  no  longer  allowed  to  infest  the  haunts  of  civilized 
men.  Those  frightful  fiunines,  by  which  Europe  used  to  be 
ravaged  several  times  in  every  century,^  have  ceased;  and  so 
BucoessMly  have  we  grappled  with  them,  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  fear  of  their  ever  returning  with  any  thing  like  their 
former  severity.  Indeed,  our  resources  are  now  so  great,  that  we 
could,  at  worst,  only  suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity; 
since  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met 
at  the  outset  by  remedies  which  chemical  science  could  easily 
suggest' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  how,  in  numerous  other  in- 
stances, the  progress  of  Exuxypean  civilization  has  been  marked 

*  What  this  horrible  disease  once  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fiiet,  "  qu'aa 
irtmime  siicle  on  compfcait  en  France  seulementf  deux  mille  leproseries,  et  qne  FEtt- 
rope  entidfe  renfermait  environ  dix  neuf  mille  ^tablisaemens  semblables."  Sprtngely 
JElmoire  de  la  Midicifu,  toL  iL  p.  874.  As  to  the  mortality  caused  by  the  plague, 
see  Clot'Bey  de  la  PetU,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  62,  63,  185,  292. 

*  For  a  curious  list  of  famines,  see  an  essay  by  Mr.  Farr,  in  Joumal  of  the  8Uh 
tUtieal  Soeiityy  Tol.  ix.  pp.  159-163.  He  says,  that  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centunes,  the  average  was,  in  England,  one  famine  every  fourteen  years. 

*  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities,  famine  is,  even  in  the 
present  state  of  chemistry,  '*  next  to  impossible.**  HertcMs  JHtwwrBe  <m  Natural 
PkUoeapky^  p.  65.  Guvier  (fieeueil  de$  Elogea^  vol.  i.  p.  10)  says  that  we  have  suo- 
oeeded  **  i  rendre  toute  famine  impossible.^  See  also  Godwin  on  Population^  p.  500 ; 
and  for  a  purely  economical  argument  to  prove  the  impossibiUty  of  famine,  see  JifiW^ 
Principle  of  Politietd  JBeonomy,  voL  ii  p.  258 ;  and  compare  a  note  in  JUeardo^i 
Worktf  p.  191.  The  Irish  famine  may  seem  an  exception;  but  it  could  have  been 
ea^y  baflOed  except  for  the  poverty  of  the  people,  which  frustrated  our  efforts  to 
reduce  it  to  a  dearth. 
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by  the  diminished  influence  of  the  external  wodd:  I  mean,  of 
course,  those  peculiarities  of  the  external  world  which  have  an 
existence  independent  of  the  wishes  of  man,  and  were  not  created  * 
by  him.  The  most  advanced  nations  do,  in  their  present  state, 
owe  comparatively  little  to  those  original  features  of  nature 
which,  in  every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  exercised  unlimited 
power.  Thus,  in  Asia  and  elsewhere,  the  course  of  trade,  the 
extent  of  commerce,  and  many  similar  circumstances,  were  deter- 
mined by  the  existence  of  rivers,  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
could  be  navigated,  and  by  the  number  and  goodness  of  the  adjoining 
harbours.  But  in  Europe,  the  determining  cause  is,  not  so  much 
these  physical  peculiarities,  as  the  skill  and  energy  of  man.  For- 
merly the  richest  countries  were  those  in  which  nature  was  most 
bountiftd;  now  the  richest  countries  are  those  in  which  man  is 
most  active.  For  in  our  age  of  the  world,  if  nature  is  paisi- 
monious,  we  know  how  to  compensate  her  deficiencies.  If  a  river 
is  difiSicult  to  navigate,  or  a  country  difficult  to  traverse,  our 
engineers  can  correct  the  error,  and  remedy  the  eviL  If  we  have 
no  rivers,  we  make  canals;  if  we  have  no  natural  harbours,  we 
make  artificial  ones.  And  so  marked  is  this  tendency  to  impair 
the  authority  of  natural  phenomena,  that  it  is  seen  even  in  the 
distribution  of  the  people,  since,  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
Europe,  the  population  of  the  towns  is  every  where  outstripping 
that  of  the  country;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  more  men  con- 
gr^ate  in  great  cities,  the  more  they  will  become  accustomed  to 
draw  their  materials  of  thought  from  the  business  of  human  life, 
and  the  less  attention  they  wUI  pay  to  those  peculiarities  of  nature 
which  are  the  fertile  source  of  superstition,  and  by  which,  in 
every  civilization  out  of  Europe,  the  progress  of  man  was  arrested. 
From  these  facts  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  advance 
of  European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a  diminishing  influ- 
ence of  physical  laws,  and  an  increasing  influence  of  mental  laws. 
The  complete  proof  of  this  generalization  can  be  collected  only 
from  history;  and  therefore  I  must  reserve  a  large  share  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  for  the  future  volumes  of  this 
work.  But  that  the  proposition  is  fundamentally  true,  must  be 
admitted  by  whoever,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  just  adduced, 
will  concede  two  premises,  neither  of  which  seem  susceptible  of 
much  dispute.  The  first  premiss  is,  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
no  evidence  that  the  powers  of  nature  have  ever  been  perma- 
nently increased ;  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
such  increase  can  take  place.  The  other  premiss  is,  that  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  resources  of  the  human  mind  have 
become  more  powerftil,  more  numerous,  and  more  able  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  external  world;  because  every  fresh 
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moGoaAm  to  onr  knowledge  anpplies  firesli  meeaoMf  nith  winch  -we 
mn  etther  contiol  the  operationft  of  nattii^  or,  ftiling  in  that, 
om  fbreaee  tlie  eonaeqaeBces^  and  thus  avoid  what  is  impoinible 
to  pierent;  in  both  incrtancee,  diminishing  the  pfessoie  exendsed 
on  us  by  external  ag^ita. 

If  thfise  pcemises  are  admitted^  we  aie  led  to  a  conclnsion 
which  ia  of  gieat  vahie  he  the  pnrpose  of  thk  Introdnetion.  For 
if  the  measure  of  emHaation  is  the  triumph  of  the  mind  over 
external  f^ents^  it  becomes  clear^  that  of  the  two  classes  of  laws 
whidh  regulate  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  mental  class  k  more 
important  than  the  {ubiTmcaL  This,  indeed,  is  assumed  by  one 
adKiol  cf  Ainkers  aa  a  matter  of  coarse,  tfaongh  I  am  not  aware 
that  its  demonstiatrai  has  been  hitherto  attempted  by  any  thing 
even  approaching  an  exhaustive  analysis^  The  question,  however, 
as  to  the  originiility  <^  my  arguments,  is  one  of  very  trifling 
BQMment;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is,  that  in  the  present  stage 
of  onr  inquiry,  the  jaoUem  with,  which  we  started  has  become 
simplifiBd,  and  a  discovery  dF  the  laws  of  European  histofy  is  re- 
solved^ in  tiie  first  instance,  into  a  discovery  of  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind.  These  mental  laws,  when  ascertained,  will  be  the 
idlumtebasbof  the  hxrtory  of  Europe;  the  physical  laws  will  be 
treated  as  of  minor  importance,  and  as  merely  giving  rise  to  dis* 
torbaaces,  tibe  force  and  the  frequency  of  winch  have,  during 
several  centuries,  perceptibly  dimmished. 

K  we  now  inquire  into  the  means  of  discoveriog  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind,  the  metaphysicians  are  ready  wi&  an  answer; 
and  they  rejEsr  us  to  their  own  labours  as  supplying  asatisfaetory 
solution.  It  therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  their  reaeaxche%  to  measure  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and, 
above  all,  to  test  the  validity  of  that  method  which  they  always 
follow,  and  by  which  aloni^  as  they  assert,  great  laruths  can  be 
elicited* 

The  metaphysical  method,  though  necessarily  branching  into 
two  divisions,  is,  in  its  origin,  always  the  same,  and  consists  in 
each  observer  studying  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.'  Tins 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  historical  method;  the  metaphysician 
studying  one  mind,  the  historian  studying  many  minds.  Kow, 
the  first  remark  to  make  on  this  i3,  that  the  metaphysical  method 
is  one  by  which  no  discovery  has  ever  yet  been  made  in  any 

*  **  Jla  the  metapliTsiolaii  oarnes  wHIiin  himself  the  matezialB  of  hi»  reasoning, 
he  is  nol  onder  a  neoeasity  of  looking  abroad  for  subjects  of  speculation  or  amuse- 
nfeent"  at&warft  FhUoiopkv  of  the  Jimdj  toI.  L  p.  462 ;  and  the  same  remark,  al- 
nost  lit^paily  repeated,  at  toL  id.  p.  260.  Locke  makes  iHiat  passes  in  each  maa^s 
nind  the  sole  aooroe  of  Biet^hyBio%  and  the  sole  test  of  Uielr  truth.  £$sa»f  oof»* 
eermng  ffuman  Understanding,  in  Loeke'e  Works.  toL  L  pp.  18,  76,  79, 121, 146, 
IW,  287,  ToL  iL  pp.  141,  248. 
VOL.  I. — 8 
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bianch  of  knowledge.  Eveiy  thing  we  at  present  know,  has  heean 
ascertained  by  studying  phenomena,  from  which  all  casual  dis- 
turbances having  been  removed,  the  law  remains  as  a  conspicuous 
residue.^  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  observations  so  numerous 
as  to  eliminate  the  disturbances,  or  else  by  experiments  so  del- 
icate as  to  isolate  the  phenomena.  One  of  these  conditions  is 
essential  to  all  inductive  science;  but  neither  of  them  does  the 
metaphysician  obey.  To  isolate  the  phenomenon  is  £)r  him  an 
impossibility;  since  no  man,  into  whatever  state  of  reverie  he 
may  be  thrown,  can  entirely  cut  himself  off  from  the  influence 
of  external  events,  which  must  produce  an  effect  on  his  mind, 
even  when  he  is  unconscious  of  their  presence.  As  to  the  other 
condition,  it  is  by  the  metaphysician  set  at  open  defiance;  &r  his 
whole  system  is  based  on  the  supposition  that,  by  studying  a 
single  mind,  he  can  get  the  laws  of  all  minds;  so  that  whUe  he, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  unable  to  isolate  his  observations  from  dis- 
turbances, he,  on  the  other  hand,  refuses  to  adopt  the  only 
remaining  precaution, — ^he  refuses  so  to  enlarge  his  survey  as 
to  eliminate  the  disturbances  by  which  his  observations  are 
troubled.* 

This  is  the  first  and  fundamental  objection  to  which  meta- 
physicians are  exposed,  even  on  the  threshold  of  their  science. 
But  if  we  penetrate  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  meet  with  another 
circumstance,  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  equally  decisive. 
After  the  metaphysician  has  taken  for  granted  that,  by  studying 
one  mind,  he  can  discover  the  laws  of  all  minds,  he  finds  himself 
involved  in  a  singular  difficulty  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  apply 
even  this  imperfect  method.  The  difficulty  to  which  I  allude  is 
one  which,  not  being  met  with  in  any  other  pursuit,  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  meta- 
physical controversies.    To  understand,  therefore,  its  nature,  it 

^  The  deductiye  sciences  form,  of  course^  an  exception  to  this ;  but  the  whole 
theory  of  metaphysics  is  founded  on  its  inducUve  character,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  it  consists  of  generalized  obserrations,  and  that  from  them  alone  the  science  of 
mind  can  be  raised. 

"  These  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  those  who  follow  the  purely  metaphyseal 
method  of  inyestigation.  There  is,  however,  a  very  small  number  of  metaphysicianfl, 
among  whom  M.  Cousin  is  the  most  eminent  in  France,  in  whose  worlu  we  find 
larger  views,  and  an  attempt  to  connect  historical  inquiries  with  metaphysical  ones ;— > 
thus  recognizing  the  necessity  of  verifying  their  original  speculations.  To  this 
method  there  can  be  no  objection,  provided  the  metaphysical  conclusions  are  merely 
regarded  as  hypotheses  which  require  verification  to  raise  them  to  theories.  But 
instead  of  this  cautious  proceeding,  the  almost  invariable  plan  is,  to  treat  the 
hypothesis  as  if  it  were  a  theory  already  proved,  and  as  if  there  remained  nothing 
to  do  but  to  give  historical  illustrations  of  truths  established  by  the  psychologist. 
This  confusion  between  illustration  and  verification,  appears  to  be  the  universal  fail^ 
ing  of  those  who,  like  Vico  andFichte,  speculate  upon  historical  phenomena  a/»rt0ri« 
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18  reqtdsite  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  two  great  schools,  to 
one  of  which  eJl  metaphysicians  must  necessarily  belong. 

In  investigating  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  according  to 
the  metaphysical  scheme,  there  are  two  methods  of  proceeding, 
both  of  which  are  equally  obvious,  and  yet  both  of  which  lead  to 
entirely  different  results.  According  to  the  first  method,  the  in- 
quirer b^ins  by  examining  his  sensations.  According  to  the  other 
method,  he  beginsby  examining  his  ideas.  These  two  methods 
always  have  led,  and  always  must  lead,  to  conclusions  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  each  other.  Nor  are  the  reasons  of  this  difficult 
to  understand.  In  metaphysics,  the  mind  is  the  instrument,  as 
weU  as  the  material  on  which  the  instrument  is  employed.  The 
means  by  which  the  science  must  be  worked  out,  being  thus  the 
same  as  the  object  upon  which  it  works,  there  arises  a  difficulty 
of  a  very  peculiar  kmd.  This  difficulty  is,  the  impossibility  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena; because,  however  extensive  such  a  view  may  be,  it 
must  exclude  the  state  of  the  mind  by  which,  or  in  which,  the 
view  itself  is  taken.  Hence  we  may  perceive  what,  I  think,  is  a 
fundamental  difference  between  physical  and  metaphysical  in- 
quiries. In  physics,  there  are  several  methods  of  proceeding,  all 
of  which  lead  to  the  same  results.  But  in  metaphysics,  it  will 
invariably  be  found,  that  if  two  men  of  equal  ability,  and  equal 
honesty,  employ  different  methods  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  the 
conclusions  which  they  obtain  will  also  be  d^erent.  To  those 
who  are  unversed  in  these  matters,  a  few  illustrations  will  set 
this  in  a  clearer  light.  Metaphysicians  who  begin  by  the  study 
of  ideas,  observe  in  their  own  minds  an  idea  of  space.  Whence, 
they  ask,  can  this  arise  ?  It  cannot,  they  say,  owe  its  origin  to 
the  senses,  because  the  senses  only  supply  what  is  finite  and 
contingent ;  whereas  the  idea  of  space  is  infinite  and  necessary.* 
It  is  is^ite,  since  we  cannot  conceive  that  space  has  an  end; 
and  it  is  necessary,  since  we  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 

*  Compare  Sietearfs  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  toI.  ii.  p.  194,  with  Cousiity  Hui, 
dt  la  Fhiloaophie,  U.  s^rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Among  the  Indian  metaphysicians,  there 
was  a  sect  which  declared  space  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  Journal  of  Asiatic 
8oc  Yol.  tL  pp.  268,  290.  See  also  the  Dabistan,  toI.  iL  p.  40 ;  which,  however, 
was  contrary  to  the  Yedas.  Batnmohun  Boy  on  the  Vedt,  1882,  pp.  8,  111.  In 
Spain,  the  doctrine  of  the  infinity  of  space  is  heretical  DMado^s  Letters,  p.  96 ; 
which  shonld  be  compared  with  the  objection  of  Irensus  against  the  Yalentinians,  in 
Beausobre,  IRstoire  de  ManiMe,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  For  the  (Sfierent  Uieories  of  space, 
I  may,  moreover,  refer  to  Bitter's  Hist,  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol  i.  pp.  461,  478, 
477,  ToL  iL  p.  814,  voL  iiL  pp.  195-204;  Oudioorth's  Intellectual  System,  voL  i.  p. 
191,  ToL  lit  pp.  280,  472;  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,  in  KanCs  Werke,  vol  iL  pp. 
28,  62,  81,  120,  189,  147,  266,  884,  847 ;  Tennemann,  Oesehiehte  der  Fhilosophie 
ToL  L  p.  109,  voL  iL  p.  808,  voL  iil  pp.  180-187,  voL  iv.  p.  284,  vol.  v.  pp.  884^87. 
vol  vL  p.  99,  voL  viiL  pp.  87,  88,  688,  voL  ix.  pp.  257,  856,  410,  vol  x.  p.  79,  vol 
xL  pp.  195   886-389. 
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non-exiAtence.  Thus  &r  the  idealist.  But  the  sensualist^  as  he 
is  called,  *° — he  who  begins,  not  with  ideas,  but  with  sensations, 
arrives  at  a  very  different  conclusion.  He  remarks,  that  we  can 
have  no  idea  of  space,  until  we  have  first  had  an  idea  of  objects; 
and  that  the  ideas  of  objects  can  only  be  the  results  of  the  sen- 
sations which  those  objects  excite.  As  to  the  idea  of  space  being 
necessary,  this,  he  says,  only  results  from  the  circumstance  that 
we  never  can  perceive  an  object  which  does  not  bear  a  certain 
position  to  some  other  object.  This  forms  an  indissoluble  asso- 
ciation between  the  idea  of  position  and  the  idea  of  an  object; 
and  as  this  association  is  constantly  repeated  before  us,  we  at 
length  find  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  an  object  without  posi- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  without  space.**  As  to  space  being 
infinite,  this,  he  says,  is  a  notion  we  get  by  conceiving  a  contin- 
ual adcdtion  to  lines,  or  to  surfitces,  or  to  bulk,  which  are  the 
three  modifications  of  extension.'^  On  innumerable  other  points, 
we  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  two  schools.  The 
idealist,*^  for  example,  asserts  that  our  notions  of  cause,  of  time, 
of  personal  identity,  and  of  substance,  are  universal  and  neces- 
sary; that  they  are  simple;  and  that,  not  being  susceptible  of 
analysis,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  original  constitution  of  the 
mind."   On  the  other  hand,  the  sensationalist,  so  &r  from  recog- 

**  This  is  the  title  conferred  by  M.  Couffln  upon  nearly  all  the  greatest  English  meta- 
physicians, and  upon  Condiliac  and  all  his  disciples  in  France,  their  system  having 
*^  le  nom  m^rit^  de  sensualisme."  Cousin,  Bittoire  de  la  Fhilotophie^  11.  s4rie,  toL 
il.  p.  88.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the  same  school,  in  FeucMersleherCs  Medical 
P^yeholomfy  p.  52,  and  in  Jtenauard^a  Histoire  de  la  Medecine,  vol.  i.  p.  846,  vol  iL 
p.  868.  in  JobertU  New  System  of  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p.  884»  8to,  1849,  it  is  called 
**  sensationalism,^'  which  seems  a  preferable  expression. 

"  This  is  very  ably  areued  by  Mr.  James  Mill  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena 
of  the  Human  Mind,  vol  iu  pp.  82,  98-95,  and  elsewhere.  Compare  Essay  con- 
ceming  Human  UnderUanding,  in  Lockers  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  147,  148,  154,  157,  and 
the  ingenious  distinction,  p.  198,  ^between  the  idea  of  the  infinity  of  space,  and  the 
idea  of  a  space  infinite."  At  p.  208^  Locke  sarcastically  says,  "  But  yet,  after  all 
this,  there  being  men  who  pei^uade  themselves  that  they  have  clear,  positive,  com- 
prehensive, ideas  of  infinity,  it  is  fit  they  e^joy  their  privilege ;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  (with  some  others  that  I  know,  who  acknowledge  they  have  none  such)  to  be 
better  informed  by  their  communication.** 

^  MilPs  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97.  See  also  the  Examination  of 
Malchranche,  m  JbocJces  Works,  voL  viii.  pp.  248,  249 ;  and  Muller's  Elements  of 
Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  1081,  which  should  be  compared  with  Comte,  PhUosophte 
Positive,  vol.  i.  p.  854. 

"  I  speak  of  idealists  in  opposition  to  sensationalists ;  though  the  word  idealist 
is  often  used  by  metaphysicians  in  a  very  different  sense.  On  the  different  kinds  of 
idealism,  see  KritUs  aer  reinen  Vemunft,  and  Prolegomena  zu  Jeder  kunfiigen  Meta- 
physik,  in  Kant^s  Werke,  voL  ii.  pp.  ^28,  889,  vol  UL  pp.  204,  210,  806,  307. 
According  to  him,  the  Cartesian  idealism  is  empiiicaL 

"  Thus,  Dugald  Stewart  {PhUosophical  Essays,  Edin.  1810,  p.  88)  tells  ns  of 
**  the  simple  idea  of  personal  identity.**  And  Reid  (Essays  on  the  Potoers  of  the 
Miifid,  vol.  i.  p.  864)  says,  "  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a  better  claun 
to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and  time.**  In  the 
&inscrit  metaphysics,  time  is  **an  independent  cause.**  See  the  Vishnu  Purana^ 
pp.  10,  216. 
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nising  the  simplicity  of  these  ideas,  considers  them  to  be  extremely 
complex,  and  I00I3  upon  their  universality  and  necessity  as 
merely  the  resul  of  a  frequent  and  intimate  association." 

This  is  the  first  important  difference  which  is  inevitably  con* 
sequent  on  the  adoption  of  different  methods.  The  ideaiist  is 
compelled  to  assert,  that  necessary  truths  and  contingent  truths 
have  a  different  origin.**  The  sensationalist  is  bound  to  affirm 
they  have  the  same  origin.'^  The  fhriher  these  two  great  schools 
advance,  the  tnore  marked  does  their  divergence  become.  They 
are  at  open  war  in  every  department  of  moral^  of  philosophy, 
and  of  art.  The  idealists  say  that  all  men  have  essentially  the 
same  notion  of  the  good,  the  true,  atid  the  beautiM.  The  sen* 
sationalists  affirm  that  there  is  no  such  standard,  because  ideas 
depend  upon  sensations,  and  because  the  sensations  of  men  de^ 
pend  upon  the  changes  in  their  bodies,  and  upon  the  external 
events  by  which  their  bodies  are  affected. 

Such  is  a  short  specimen  of  the  opposite  conclusions  to  which 
the  ablest  metaphysicians  have  been  driven,  by  the  simple  cir- 
cumstimce  that  they  have  pursued  opposite  methods  of  investi- 
gation. And  this  is  the  more  important  to  observe,  because  afber 
these  two  methods  have  been  employed,  the  resources  of  meta- 
physics are  evidently  exhausted."   Both  parties  agree  that  men- 

*  *'  As  Space  b  a  comprehondTe  word,  including  all  positions,  or  the  tdiole  of 
synchronous  order,  so  Time  is  a  comprehensiye  word,  includinff  all  successions,  or 
the  whole  of  successiye  order.*'  MilVs  Anal^sU  of  the  Mind,  trm.  ii.  p.  100 ;  and  on 
the  relation  of  time  to  memor^j  yoL  i.  p.  252.  In  Joherfs  New  Byttem  of  JPhHosopkjft 
ToL  L  p.  88,  it  is  said  that  "  time  is  nothing  but  the  succession  of  erents.  and  we 
know  eTents  by  experience  only.''  See  also  p.  188,  and  compare  respecting  time 
CondiUae,  7\raiU  de»  Setuations,  pp.  104-114,  222,  228,  881-888.  To  the  same  effect 
hBuaif  eonceming  ffuman  Vndentanding.hook  iL  cha^xir.,  in  Loeh^s  Wbrkt, 
ToL  L  pi  163 ;  and  see  his  second  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  Works,  vol 
iiL  pp.  414-416 ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  substance,  see  roL  L  pp.  285-290,  298,  808, 
voL  iii.  pp.  5,  10, 11, 

*  Reid  {Mways  on  the  Poweri  of  the  JSiind,  vol.  L  p.  281)  «ays>  that  Uecessary 
truth  '*  cannot  be  the  conclusions  or  the  senses ;  for  our  senses  testify  only  what  is, 
and  not  what  must  necessarily  be."  See  also  rol.  ii.  pp.  58,  204,  289,  240,  281. 
The  same  distinction  is  peremptorily  asserted  in  WhewJPi  Philosophy  of  the  In* 
dvciive  Setenees,  Sro,  1847,  vol  i.  pp.  60-78,  140 ;  and  see  Duqald  Stewart's  Philo- 
sopkieal  Essays,  pp.  128,  124.  Kr  W.  Hamilton  (AddUions  to  Beids  Works,  p.  754) 
says,  that  non-contingent  truths  **haTe  their  converge  absolutely  incogitable." 
But  this  learned  writer  does  not  mention  how  we  are  to  know  when  any  thing  is 
**  absolutely  incogitable."  That  we  cannot  cogitate  an  idea,  U  certdnly  no  proof 
of  its  being  incogitable ;  for  it  may  be  cogitated  at  some  later  period^  when  knowl- 
edge is  more  adyanced. 

"  This  is  asserted  by  all  the  fbllowers  of  Locke ;  and  one  of  the  latest  productions 
of  that  school  declares,  that  "  to  say  that  necessary  truths  cannot  be  acquired  by 
experience,  is  to  deny  the  most  clear  eridence  of  our  senses  and  reason."  JoberCs 
New  System  of  Philosophy,  toI.  L  p.  68* 

**  To  avoid  misapprehension,  I  may  repeat,  that,  here  imd  elsewliere,  I  mean  by 
metaphysics,  that  vast  body  of  literature  which  is  constructed  on  the  supposition 
that  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  can  be  generalized  solely  ttom  the  facts  of  in* 
dlTidual  consciousness.    For  this  scheme,  the  word  ''metaphysios''  to  rather  incon 
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tal  laws  can  only  be  discovered  by  stndying  individual  mindS; 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  which  is  not  the  result 
either  of  reflection  or  of  sensation.  The  only  choice,  therefore, 
they  have  to  make,  is  between  subordinating  the  results  of  sen- 
sation to  the  laws  of  reflection,  or  else  subordinating  the  results 
of  reflection  to  the  laws  of  sensation.  Every  system  of  meta* 
physics  has  been  constructed  according  to  one  of  these  schemes; 
and  this  must  always  continue  to  be  the  case,  because  when  the 
two  schemes  are  added  together,  they  include  the  totality  of 
metaphysical  phenomena.  Each  process  is  equally  plausible;*' 
the  supporters  of  each  are  equally  confident;  and  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  dispute,  it  is  impossible  that  any  middle  l^erm 
should  be  found;  nor  can  there  ever  be  an  umpire,  because  no  one 
can  mediate  between  metaphysical  controversies  without  being 
a  metaphysician,  and  no  one  can  be  a  metaphysician  without  being 
either  a  sensationalist  or  an  idealist ;  in  other  words,  without 
belonging  to  one  of  those  very  parties  whose  claims  he  professes 
to  judge.*" 

On  these  grounds,  we  must,  I  think,  arrive  at  the  conclusion, 

Tenient,  but  it  wiU  cause  no  confusion  if  this  definition  of  it  is  kept  in  riew  by 
the  reader. 

^  What  a  celebrated  historian  of  philosophy  says  of  Platonism,  is  equally  true 
of  all  the  great  metaphysical  systems :  '*  Dass  sie  ein  zusammenhangendes  harmo- 
nisches  Ganzes  ausmachen  (f.  e.  the  leading  propositions  of  it)  f allt  in  die  Augen." 
Tennemann^  OuchukU  der  PhUosophie,  toL  ii.  p.  527.  And  yet  he  confesses  (voL 
ili.  p.  52)  of  it  and  the  opposite  system :  "  and  wenn  man  auf  die  Beweise  debet,  so 
ist  der  Empirismus  des  Anstoteles  nicht  besser  begriindet  als  der  Rationalismus  des 
Plato."  Kant  admits  that  there  can  be  only  one  true  system,  but  is  confident  that 
he  has  discoyered  what  all  his  predecessors  hare  missed.  Die  Mttaphydk  der  Sitten, 
in  Kanfs  Werkef  toL  t.  p.  5,  where  he  raises  the  question,  *^  ob  es  wohl  mehr,  als 
eine  Philosophie  eeben  kSnne.*'  In  the  Kritiky  and  in  the  ProUgomena  zu  jeder 
kUnftiaen  Metaphyiik,  he  says  that  metaphysics  have  made  no  progress,  and 
that  the  study  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.  'Werhe,  toL  iL  pp.  49,  50,  toL  iiL  pp. 
166,  246. 

^  We  find  a  curious  instance  of  this,  in  the  attempt  made  by  M.  Cousin  to  found 
an  eclectic  school;  for  this  Tery  able  and  learned  man  has  been  quite  unable  to 
avoid  the  one-sided  Tiew  which  is  to  every  metaphysician  an  essential  preliminary ; 
and  he  adopts  that  fundamental  distinction  between  necessary  ideas  and  contingent 
ideas,  by  which  the  idealist  is  separated  firom  the  sensationalist :  "  la  grande  division 
des  id^es  aujourd'hui  Stabile  est  la  division  des  id^  contingentes  et  des  id^es 
n^cessaires."  Ccmein,  Sist.  de  la  PkUosophU^  II.  s^rie,  vol.  i.  p.  82 :  see  also  toL 
iL  p.  92,  and  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  toL  i.  pp.  249.  267,  268,  811,  vol  ill  pp.  61- 
54.  M.  Cousin  constantly  contradicts  Locke,  and  tnen  says  he  has  refuted  that 
profound  and  vigorous  thinker ;  while  he  does  not  even  state  the  arguments  of 
James  Mill,  who,  as  a  metaphysician,  is  the  greatest  of  our  modem  sensationalists, 
and  whose  views,  whether  right  or  wrong,  certainly  deserve  notice  from  an  eclectic 
historian  of  philosophy. 

Another  eclectic.  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  announces  {DitcwtioM  on  Philoaophjf,  p. 
597)  "  an  undeveloped  philosophy,  which,  I  am  confident,  is  founded  upon  truth. 
To  this  confidence  I  have  come,  not  merely  through  the  convictions  of  my  own 
consciousness,  but  bv  finding  in  this  system  a  centre  and  conciliation  for  the  most 
opposite  of  philosophical  opinions."  But  at  p.  689,  he  summarUy  disposes  of  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  philosophical  opinions  as  ^the  superficial  edifice 
of  Locke." 
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that  as  metaphysicians  are  nnavoidablj,  and  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  inquiry,  broken  up  into  two  completely  antagonistic 
schools,  the  relative  truth  of  which  there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining; as  they,  moreover,  have  but  few  resources,  and  as  they 
use  those  resources  according  to  a  method  by  which  no  other 
science  has  ever  been  developed, — ^we,  looking  at  these  things, 
ought  not  to  expect  that  they  can  supply  us  with  sufficient  data 
for  solving  those  great  problems  which  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  presents  to  our  view.  And  whoever  will  take  the  pains 
fairly  to  estimate  the  present  condition  of  mental  philosophy, 
must  admit  that,  notwithstanding  the  influence  it  has  always 
exercised  over  some  of  the  most  powerM  minds,  and  through! 
them  over  society  at  lai^,  there  is,  nevertheless,  no  other  study 
which  has  been  so  zealously  prosecuted,  so  long  continued,  and 
yet  remains  so  barren  of  results.  In  no  other  department  has 
there  been  so  much  movement,  and  so  little  progress.  Men  of 
eminent  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  integrity  of  purpose,  have 
in  every  civilized  country,  for  many  centuries,  been  engaged  in 
metaphysical  inquiries;  and  yet  at  the  present  moment  their 
systems,  so  far  from  approximating  towards  truth,  are  divei^ing 
from  each  other  with  a  velocity  which  seems  to  be  accelerated  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  incessant  rivalry  of  the  hostile 
schools,  the  violence  with  which  they  have  been  supported,  and 
the  exclusive  and  unphilosophic  confidence  with  which  each  has 
advocated  its  own  method, — aU  these  things  have  thrown  the 
study  of  the  mind  into  a  conftision  only  to  be  compared  to  that 
in  which  the  study  of  religion  has  been  thrown  by  the  contro- 
versies of  theologians.'*  The  consequence  is,  that  if  we  except 
a  very  few  of  the  laws  of  association,  and  perhaps  I  may  add 
the  modem  theories  of  vision  and  of  touch,**  there  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  compass  of  metaphysics  a  single  principle 
of  importance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  incontestable  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  suspicion 
that  there  is  some  fundamental  error  in  the  manner  in  which 
these  inquiries  have  been  prosecuted.   For  my  own  part,  I  believe 

**  Berkeley,  in  a  moment  of  candour,  inadyertently  confesses  what  is  rerj 
damaging  to  tiie  reputation  of  his  own  pursuits :  "  Upon  &e  whole,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  fiir  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  those  difficulties  which  hare  hitherto 
amused  philosophers,  and  blocked  up  the  way  to  knowledge,  are  entirely  owing  to 
ourselves.  That  we  hare  first  raised  a  dust,  and  then  complain  we  caunot  see." 
Prineiples  of  Swnan  KnunoUdae^  in  BerkeUi/'s  WorkSf  toL  L  p.  74.  Every  meta- 
physician and  theologian  should  get  this  sentence  by  heart :  **  That  we  have  first 
raoed  a  dust,  and  Uien  comfdain  we  cannot  see.** 

**  Some  of  ^e  laws  of  association,  as  stated  by  Hume  and  Hartley,  are  capable 
of  historical  rerification,  which  would  change  the  metaphysical  hypothesis  into  a 
scienUfic  theory.  Berkeley's  theory  of  vision,  and  Brown's  theory  of  touch,  hare, 
in  the  same  way,  been  verged  physiologically ;  so  that  we  now  Imow,  what  other- 
wise we  could  only  have  suspected. 
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that,  by  niere  obsenrations  of  our  own  mmda,  and  even  by  snob 
rude  experiments  as  we  are  able  to  make  upon  them,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  raise  psycholo^  to  a  science;  and  I  entertain 
very  little  doubt  that  meta^ysics  can  only  be  successfully 
studied  by  an  investigation  of  history  so  comprehensive  as  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  conditions  which  govern  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  race.'' 

"  In  regtrd  to  one  of  the  difflenltiM  stated  in  tills  diapter  ts  impedlaff  mot»> 
phjflksiaBS,  it  is  only  Jtist  to  qvote  Uie  rsmarks  of  S^snt :  **  Wie  aber  das  Idi,  der 
ich  denke,  Ton  dem  Ich,  das  sich  aelbet  anschant,  nnterachieden  (indem  ich  mir  noch 
andere  Anscbaunngsart  wenigstens  als  in5glich  TorsteOen  Icann),  nnd  dodi  mit  dio- 
sem  letzteren  als  dassellM  Biibjeot  dnerlei  aei,  wia  idi  also  sagen  kdnne :  Ich  als 
Intelligenz  nnd  denkend  Subject,  erkenne  mich  selbst  als  gedacmtes  Object,  so  fern 
ich  mir  noch  uber  das  in  der  Anscliammg  gegeben  bin,  nur,  gleioh  anderen  Phino* 
menen,  nlcht  wie  ich  Tor  dem  Verstan&  b&,  smudem  wie  foh  mir  ersoheine,  bat 
nicht  mehr  aach  nioht  weniger  Sohwierigkatt  bei  sich,  ais  wie  Sch  mir  sdbst  dbei^ 
haupt  ein  Object  nnd  swar  der  jlnschautmg  nnd  innerer  Wahmehmungen  sein 
konne.^  KrtHk  dtr  reirun  Vemunfty  in  Sanfi  Werke^  yoL  H.  p.  144.  I  am 
rery  willing  to  let  the  question  rest  on  this:  for  to  me  it  appears  that  both  eases 
are  not  only  equally  diffieuhi  buti  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  are 
equally  impossiUe. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

1UC5TAL  LAWS  ARE  EITHER  MORAL  OR  INTELLBOTUAL.  COMPARISON  OF 
MORAL  AITD  INTELLECTUAL  LAWS,  AND  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  EFFECT 
FSODUOBD  BY  EACH  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIETY. 

In  the  pieceding  chapter,  it  has^  I  trust,  been  made  apparent, 
that,  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  case,  we,  looking  merely  at 
the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  must  prononnce  the  meta- 
physical method  to  be  unequal  to  the  task,  often  imposed  upon 
it,  of  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
human  mind.  We  are,  therefore,  driven  to  the  only  remaining 
method,  according  to  which  mental  phenomena  are  to  be  studied, 
not  simply  as  they  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  observer, 
but  as  they  appear  in  the  actions  of  mankind  at  large.  The 
essential  opposition  between  these  two  plans  is  very  obvious : 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to  bring  forward  further  illustration 
of  the  resources  possessed  by  each  for  the  investigation  of  truth ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  I  wiU  select  a  subject  which,  though  still 
imperfectly  understood,  supplies  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  reg- 
ularity wi^  which,  imder  the  most  conflicting  circumstances,  the 
great  Laws  of  Nature  are  able  to  hold  their  course. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer,  is  that  of  the  proportion  kept  up 
in  the  births  of  the  sexes  ;  a  proportion  which  if  it  were  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  in  any  countiy,  even  for  a  single  generation, 
would  throw  society  into  the  most  serious  confusion,  and  would 
in&llibly  cause  a  great  increase  in  the  vices  of  the  people.^ 
Now,  it  has  always  been  suspected  that,  on  an  average,  the 
male  and  female  births  are  tolerably  equal ;  but,  until  very  re- 

'  Thus  we  find  thmt  the  Grnsades,  by  diminiBhing  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
in  Europe,  iucreafled  licentiousness.  See  a  curious  passage  in  Sprenffely  HUtoire  ds 
la  MSdeeiMj  toL  iL  p.  S76.  In  Yucatan,  there  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  of 
women,  and  the  result  Is  prejudicial  to  morals,  /^iephetui's  Central  Americcti  vol.  iii* 
pp.  880,  429.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  the  state  of  society  produced  by  an 
excess  of  males,  see  MalUfi  Ncrthem  AnOpUHes,  p.  259 ;  Journal  of  OtographiciA 
SoeitUf^  ToL  XY.  p.  45,  roL  xyI.  p.  807 ;  Southetft  Commonplace  Book^  third  seriei^ 

p.m. 
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cently,  no  one  conld  tell  whether  or  not  they  are  precisely  equal, 
or,  if  unequal,  on  which  side  there  is  an  excess.'  The  births 
b^g  the  physical  result  of  physical  antecedents,  it  was  clearly 
seen  that  the  laws  of  the  births  must  be  in  those  antecedents ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  causes  of  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  must 
reside  in  the  parents  themselves.'  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  question  arose,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  elucidate  this  diffi- 
culty by  our  knowledge  of  animal  physiology ;  for  it  was  plausi- 
bly said,  **  Since  physiology  is  a  study  of  the  laws  of  the  body,* 
and  since  all  births  are  products  resulting  from  the  body,  it  fol- 
lows that  if  we  know  the  laws  of  the  body,  we  shall  know  the 
laws  of  the  birth/'  This  was  the  view  taken  by  physiologists 
of  our  origin  ;*  and  this  is  precisely  the  view  taken  by  metaphy- 
sicians of  our  history.  Both  parties  believed  that  it  was  possi- 
ble at  once  to  rise  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and  by 

*  On  this  question,  a  Tarietv  of  conflicting  statements  may  be  seen  in  the  older 
writers.  Goodman,  early  in  the  scTenteenth  century,  supposed  that  more  females  were 
bom  than  males.  Southeifs  Commonplaee  Book,  third  series,  p.  696.  Turgot  ((EWvre«, 
YoL  ii.  p.  247)  rightly  says,  "il  nait  un  pen  plus  d^hommes  que  de  femmes:**  but 
the  eyiaence  was  too  incomplete  to  make  this  more  than  a  lucky  guess ;  and  I  find 
that  even  Herder,  writing  in  1785,  takes  for  granted  that  the  proportion  was  about 
equal :  "  ein  ziemliches  Qleichmass  in  den  Geburten  beider  Gescblechter  ^  (Ideen  tur 
deschichUy  yoI.  ii.  p.  149),  and  was  sometimes  in  faTOur  of  girls,  **  ja  die  Nachrichten 
mehrerer  Reisenden  machen  es  wahrscheinlich,  dass  in  manchen  dieser  Gegenden 
wirklich  mehr  Tochter  als  Sdhne  geboren  werden.'* 

*  A  question,  indeed,  has  been  raised  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  state 
of  the  mind  during  the  period  of  orgasm.  But  whateyer  this  influence  may  be,  it 
can  only  affect  the  subsequent  birth  through  and  by  physical  antecedents,  which  in 
eyery  case  must  be  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause.  If^  therefore,  the  influence 
were  proved  to  exist,  we  should  still  have  to  search  for  physical  laws :  though  such 
laws  would  of  course  be  considered  merely  as  secondary  ones,  resoWable  into  some 
higher  generalization. 

*  Some  writers  treat  physiology  as  a  study  of  the  laws  of  life.  But  this,  looking 
at  the  subject  as  it  now  stands^  is  far  too  bold  a  step,  and  seyeral  branches  ot 
knowledge  will  haye  to  be  raised  from  their  present  empirical  state,  before  the 
phenomena  of  life  can  be  scientifically  inyestigated.  The  more  rational  mode  seems 
to  be,  to  consider  ph3rsiology  and  anatomy  as  correlatiye:  the  first  forming  the 
dynamical,  and  the  second  fonning  the  statical  part  of  the  study  of  oiganio 
structure. 

*  Youlez-yous  sayoir  de  quoi  depend  le  sexe  des  enfants?  Femel  yous  r^pond, 
sur  la  foi  des  anciens,  qu'il  depend  des  quality  de  la  semence  du  p^rc  et  de  la  m^re." 
Jtenmard,  Hiatoire  de  la  Midecine,  Paris,  1846,  yol.  ii.  p.  106 :  see  also,  at  p.  185, 
the  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  adopted  by  Galen ;  and  similar  yiews  in  Lepelletier^ 
Phyaioloffie  Midieale,  yol.  iy.  p.  832,  and  Sprengd,  Hist,  de  la  Midedne,  yoL  L  pp. 
252,  810,  yol.  ii.  p.  115,  yoL  iy.  p.  62.  For  further  information  as  to  the  opinions 
which  haye  been  held  respecting  the  origin  of  sexes,  see  Bcauaobre^  Jffistoire  de 
Manichiey  yol.  ii.  p.  417  ;  Asiatic  BesearcheSy  yol.  iii.  pp.  868,  861 ;  VisKnu  Fwranoy 
p.  849 ;  Wwka  of  Sir  William  Jonee,  yoL  iii.  p.  126 ;  Jiitter'M  Sittory  of  AfUiient 
Philosophy y  yol  ill.  p.  191 ;  Dei^ham  and  Clapj>ertoiCM  Africa,  pp.  828,  824 ;  Main- 
tenon.  Letters  InidUes,  yoL  iL  p.  62 ;  and  the  yiew  of  Hohl  iBurdacKs  Phyaidogie, 
yol.  ii.  p.  472),  "que  les  femmes  chez  lesquelles  pr^domine  le  systdme  art^riel  pro- 
cr^ent  des  gardens,  au  lieu  que  celles  dont  le  syst^me  yeineux  a  la  predominance 
mettent  au  monde  des  filles.^  According  to  Anaxagoras,  the  question  was  extremely 
simple ;  koX  &^^cra  tkkv  hth  rw  8c(<«v,  ^Aca  8i  M  tup  iipiffTtp&r,  Diog,  Zaert,  ii. 
9,  yoL  L  p.  85. 
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studying  its  laws  predict  the  phenomenon  itself.  The  physi- 
ologist said,  ^^By  studying  individual  bodies^  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  laws  which  regulate  the  union  of  the  parents,  I  will  dis- 
cover the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  because  the  proportion  is  merely 
the  result  to  which  the  union  gives  rise/'  Just  in  the  same  way, 
the  metaphysician  says,  "  By  studying  individual  minds,  I  will 
ascertain  the  laws  which  govern  their  movements  ;  and  in  that 
way  I  will  predict  the  movements  of  mankind,  which  are  ob- 
viously compounded  of  the  individual  movements."'^  These  are 
the  expectations  which  have  been  confidently  held  out,  by  physi- 
ologists respecting  the  laws  of  the  sexes,  and  by  metaphysicians 
respecting  the  laws  of  history.  Towards  the  iulfilment,  however, 
of  these  promises,  the  metaphysicians  have  done  absolutely  noth- 
ing ;  nor  have  the  physiologists  been  more  successful,  although 
their  views  have  the  support  of  anatomy,  which  admits  of  the 
employment  of  direct  experiment,  a  resource  unknown  to  meta- 
physics. But  towards  settling  the  present  question,  all  this 
availed  them  nothing ;  and  physiologists  are  not  yet  possessed 
of  a  single  fact  which  throws  any  light  on  this  problem  :  Is  the 
number  of  male  births  equal  to  female  births,  is  it  greater,  or  is 
it  less  ? 

These  are  questions  to  which  all  the  resources  of  physiologists, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  our  own  time,  afford  no  means  of  reply.' 

*  "  Le  m^taphysicien  se  Toit  comme  la  source  de  T^Tidence  et  le  confident  de  U 
nature :  Moi  seul,  dit-il,  je  puis  g^n^raliser  les  id^es,  et  d^couvrir  le  germe  des  6y6ne- 
ments  qui  se  d^reloppent  joumellement  dans  le  monde  physique  et  moral;  et  c*est 
par  moi  seul  que  Thomme  peut  4tre  4clair6."  Helvetiua  de  VEtprity  toL  i.  p.  86. 
Compare  Herder^  Idem  zur  Oetehichte  der  Meneehheity  toL  ii.  p.  105.  Thus  too  M. 
Cousin  {SUt.  de  la  PhUoecphiey  II.  s^rie,  yoL  i.  p.  181)  says,  "Le  fait  de  la  con- 
science transport^  de  Hndividu  dans  Tesp^  et  dans  lliistoire,  est  la  clef  de  tons  les 
d^veloppements  de  Thumanit^.** 

*  Considering  the  very  long  period  during  which  physiology  has  been  studied,  it 
is  remarkable  hovr  little  the  ]^ysiologists  have  contributed  towards  the  great  and 
final  object  of  all  science,  namely  the  power  of  predicting  eyents.  To  me  it  appears 
that  the  two  principal  causes  of  this  are,  the  backwardness  of  chemistry,  and  the 
sdll  extremely  imperfect  state  of  the  microscope,  which  eyen  now  is  so  inaccurate 
an  instrument,  that  when  a  high  power  is  employed,  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  k ;  and  the  examination,  for  instance,  of  the  spermatozoa  has  led  to  the  most 
contradictory  results.  In  regard  to  chemistry,  MM.  Bobin  and  Yerdeil,  in  their 
recent  great  work,  haye  ably  proyed  what  manifold  relations  there  are  between  it 
and  the  further  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame ;  though  I  yenture 
to  think  that  these  eminent  writers  haye  snown  occasionally  an  undue  disposition  to 
limit  the  application  of  chemical  laws  to  physiological  phenomena.  See  Robin  et 
Verdeil,  ChinUe  Anatomique  et  Phyeiologiquey  Paris,  1863,  yoL  L  pp.  20,  84,  167, 
837,  838,  487,  661,  yol  iL  pp.  186,  187,  608,  yol.  ili.  pp.  185,  144,  188,  281,  288, 
S51,  547.  The  increasing  tendency  of  chemistry  to  bring  under  its  control  what 
are  often  supposed  to  be  purely  organic  phenomena,  is  noticed  cautiously  in  Tumer'M 
Chemistry,  roL  ii.  p.  1808,  London,  1847 ;  and  boldly  in  LUhig^e  Letters  on  Chemistry, 
1861,  pp.  250,  251.  Tlie  connexion  between  chemistry  and  physiology  is  touched 
on  rather  too  hastily  in  BouUland,  Philoaophie  Midicale,  pp.  160,  267  ;  Broussais, 
Examen  des  Doctrines  Medicates,  yol.  iii.  p.  166 ;  Brodie^s  lectures  on  Pathology,  p. 
48;  Henle,  Traiti  d'Anatomte,  yol.  i.  pp.  25,  26;  Feuehteralehen^s  Medical  Psy- 
•kology,  p.  88 ;  but  better  in  Hollands  Medical  Nates,  1839,  p.  270,  a  thoughtful  and 
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And  yet  at  the  present  day  we,  by  the  emploTment  of  what  now 
Beems  a  very  natural  method,  are  possefised  of  a  tnith  which  the 
united  abilities  of  a  long  series  of  eminent  men  &iled  to  discover. 
By  the  simple  expedient  of  registering  the  number  of  births  and 
their  sexes  ;  by  extending  this  registration  over  several  years,  in 
different  countries,-^we  have  been  able  to  eliminate  aU  casual 
disturbances,  and  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  law  which,  expressed 
in  round  numbers,  is,  that  for  every  twenty  girls  there  are  bom 
twenty-one  boys :  and  we  mav  confidently  say,  that  although  the 
operations  of  this  law  are  of  course  liable  to  constant  narra- 
tions, the  law  itself  is  so  powerftd,  that  we  know  of  no  country 
in  which  during  a  single  year  the  male  births  have  not  been 
greater  than  the  female  ones." 

The  importance  and  the  beautiM  regularity  of  this  law, 
make  us  regret  that  it  still  remains  an  empirical  l^th,  not  hav- 
ing yet  been  connected  with  the  physical  phenomena  by  which 
its  operations  are  caused.*    But  this  is  immaterial  to  my  present 

suggestiye  work.  On  the  neeeesity  of  chemistry  for  increasing  our  knowledge  of 
einbryology,  compare  Woffiut^M  Ph^fHology^  pp.  181,  182  note,  with  JSurdach^  ItaiU 
i$  PkyHohme,  toL  it.  pp.  59, 168. 

'  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  eastern  countries  formed  an  exception 
to  this ;  but  more  precise  obserrations  have  contradicted  the  loose  statements  of  the 
earlier  travellers,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are 
more  girls  bom  than  boys;  while  in  every  part  of  the  world  for  which  we  have 
statistical  returns,  there  is  a  slight  excess  on  the  side  of  nude  births.  Compare 
McarsdsfCB  History  of  Swnatra^  p.  284;  Baffles*  Siftory  of  Java,  vol  i.  pp.  81,  82; 
Sykes  on  the  8tatiette$  of  the  Decean,  in  Heporte  of  BrttUh  Aeaoeiaiion,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
246,  261,  262 ;  JVte&uAr,  Deeeription  de  rArMe,  p.  68 ;  Humboldt,  Nomj,  JS^agne^ 
vol  L  p.  189;  IPWiUiam,  Medical  History  <^  Expedition  to  the  Myer,  p.  118; 
SUiotMotCs  Human  Physiology,  p.  795 ;  Thomson^s  Hist,  of  Royal  Society,  p.  581 ; 
SadUt^M  Law  of  Population,  voL  i.  pp.  507,  511,  vol  il  pp.  824,  885;  Paris  and 
FoManqueU  Medical  Jwrispntdenee,  vol  L  p.  259;  Journal  of  Satist  Soc,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  268,  264,  voL  xviL  pp.  46, 128 :  Journal  of  Geoaraphicaf  Soe,,  vol.  xx.  p.  17 ; 
Ploutth  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  687,  689,  Report  for  1842,  pp.  144,  145 ; 
Transae,  of  Sections  for  1840,  p.  174,  for  1847,  p.  96,  for  1849,  p.  87 ;  Ihtfau, 
TraiU  de  StatisUgue,  pp.  24,  209,  210 ;  JBurdach.  TraitS  de  Physiidoffie,  vol  il  pp» 
56,  57,  278,  274,  281,  vol  v.  p.  878 ;  Hawkins's  Medical  Statistics,  pp.  221,  222. 

*  In  MuUer^s  Physieloay,  vol.  il.  p.  1657,  a  work  of  great  authority,  it  is  said^ 
that  **  the  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the  embryo  are  unknown,  although 
it  appears  that  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  has  some  influence  over  the  sex  of  tne 
offspring.*'  That  the  relative  age  of  the  parents  does  aflTect  the  sex  of  their  children, 
may,  fVom  the  immense  amount  of  evidence  now  collected,  be  considered  almost 
certain ;  but  M.  MiUler,  instead  of  referring  to  physiological  writers,  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  statisticians,  and  not  the  physiologists,  were  the  first  to  make  this 
discovery.  On  this  curious  question,  see  Carpenter^s  Human  Physiology,  p.  746 ; 
Sadler's  Law  of  Population,  vol  H  pp.  888,  886,  842 ;  Journal  of  StaHstieal  Society^ 
vol  ill.  pp.  268,  264.  In  regard  to  animals  below  man,  we  find  from  numerous  ex- 
periments, that  among  sheep  and  horses  the  age  of  the  parents  *^  has  a  very  great 
general  influence  upon  the  sex**  of  the  offspring.  Mliotson^s  Physiology,  ppv  708^ 
709 ;  and  see  Ouiier,  Progrk  des  Sciences  Natvirelles,  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  As  to  ^e 
relation  between  the  origin  of  sex  and  the  laws  of  arrested  development,  compare 
Otoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  Sist.  des  Anomalies  de  P  Organisation,  vol  ii.  pp.  88,  84,  78» 
vol  ill.  p.  278,  with  LindleyU  Botany,  vol  il  p.  81.  In  JSsquirol,  Maladies  Mentales, 
vol  I  p.  802,  there  is  a  ^gular  case  recorded  by  Lamotte,  which  would  seem  t« 
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jmrpeeey  ivMoh  is  onl j  to  notice  the  method  by  which  the  dm* 
eoveiy  has  heea  made.  For  this  method  is  ohvioualy  analogous 
to  that  by  which  I  jHropose  to  investigate  the  operations  of  the 
human  nund  ;  while  the  old  and  xmsuccessfuL  method  is  analo- 
gous to  that  empbyed  by  the  metaphysicians.  As  long  as  physic 
ologists  attempted  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  proportion  of 
sexes  by  individnal  experiments^  they  effected  abs(dntely  nothr- 
ing  towards  the  end  tney  hoped  to  achiere.  But  when  men 
h^ame  dissatisfied  with  these  individual  experiments,  and 
instead  of  them,  began  to  odleet  observations  less  nxinute,  but 
more  com]»^henflive,  then  it  was  that  the  great  law  of  nature^ 
for  which  during  many  centuries  they  had  vainly  searched,  first 
became  unfolded  to  their  view.  Precisely  in  tli^  same  way,  as 
long  as  the  human  mind  is  only  studied  according  to  the  narrow 
and  contracted  method  of  metaphysicians,  we  have  every  reason 
for  thinVing  that  the  laws  which  regulate  its  movements  will 
remain  imknown.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  effect  any  thing  of 
real  moment,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  discard  those 
old  schemes,  the  insufficiency  of  which  is  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence as  well  as  by  reason;  and  that  we  should  substitute  in  their 
place  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  facts  as  will  enable  us  to 
eliminate  those  disturbances  which,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  experiment,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  isolate. 

The  desire  that  I  feel  to  make  the  preliminary  views  of  this 
Introduction  perfectly  clear,  is  my  sole  apology  for  having  intro- 
duced a  digression  which,  though  adding  nothing  to  the  strength 
of  the  argument,  may  bp  found  useful  as  illustrating  it,  and  will 
at  all  events  enable  ordinary  readers  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  proposed  method.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  the 
maimer  in  which,  by  the  application  of  this  method,  the  laws  of 
mental  progress  may  be  most  easily  discovered. 

If,  in  the  first  place,  we  ask  what  this  progress  is,  the  answer 
seems  very  simple  :  that  it  is  a  twofold  progress.  Moral  and 
Intellectual ;  the  first  haviag  more  immediate  relation  to  our 
duties,  the  second  to  our  knowledge.  This  is  a  classification 
which  has  been  jQrequently  laid  down,  and  with  which  most 
persons  are  familiar.  And  so  far  as  history  is  a  narration  of 
results,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  division  is  perfectly 
accurate.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  people  are  not  really 
advancing,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  their  increasing  ability  is  accom« 
panied  by  increasing  vice,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are 
becoming  more  virtuous,  they  likewise  become  more  ignorant. 
This  double  movement,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  essential  to 

connect  thiB  question  witli  patliological  phenomena,  though  it  la  oncertain  whether 
the  ei»iepBj  wafl  an  effect  or  a  cognate  symptom. 
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the  very  idea  of  civilization,  and  includes  the  entire  theory  of 
mental  progress.  To  be  willing  to  perform  our  duty  is  the  moral 
part ;  to  know  how  to  perform  it  is  the  intellectual  part :  while 
the  closer  these  two  .parts  are  knit  together,  the  greater  the 
harmony  with  which  they  work;  and  the  more  accurately  the 
means  are  adapted  to  the  end,  the  more  completely  will  the 
scheme  of  our  life  be  accomplished,  and  the  more  securely  shall 
we  lay  a  foundation  for  the  ftirther  advancement  of  mankind. 

A  question,  therefore,  now  arises  of  great  moment :  namely, 
which  of  these  two  parts  or  elements  of  mental  progress  is  the 
more  important.  For  the  progress  itself  being  the  result  of  their 
united  action^  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
works  more  powerfiiUy,  in  order  that  we  may  subordinate  the 
inferior  element  to  the  laws  of  the  superior  one.  If  the  advance 
of  civilization,  and  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  depend 
more  on  their  moral  feelings  than  on  their  intellectual  knowledge, 
we  must  of  course  measure  the  progress  of  society  by  those  feel- 
ings ;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  depends  principally  on  their 
knowledge,  we  must  take  as  our  standard  the  amount  and  suc- 
cess of  their  intellectual  activity.  As  soon  as  we  know  the 
relative  energy  of  these  two  components,  we  shall  treat  them 
according  to  the  usual  plan  for  investigating  truth  ;  that  is  to 
say,  we  shall  look  at  the  product  of  their  joint  action  as  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  more  powerful  agent,  whose  operations  are  casu-r 
ally  disturbed  by  the  inferior  laws  of  the  minor  agent. 

In  entering  into  this  inquiry,  we  are  met  by  a  preliminary 
difficulty,  arising  from  the  loose  and  careless  manner  in  which 
ordinary  language  is  employed  on  subjects  that  require  the 
greatest  nicety  and  precision.  For  the  expression.  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Progress,  is  suggestive  of  a  serious  fallacy.  In  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  generally  used,  it  conveys  an  idea  that 
the  moral  and  inteUectual  faculties  of  men  are,  in  the  advance 
of  civilization,  naturally  more  acute  and  more  trustworthy  than 
they  were  formerly.  But  this,  though  it  may  possibly  be  true, 
has  never  been  proved.  It  may  be  that,  owing  to  some  physical 
causes  still  unbiown,  the  average  capacity  of  the  brain  is,  if  we 
compare  long  periods  of  time,  becoming  gradually  greater  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  mind,  which  acts  t&ough  the  brain,  is,  even 
mdependently  of  education,  increasing  in  aptitude  and  in  the 
general  competence  of  its  views.*  °     Such,  however,  is  still  our 

'*  That  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  brain  are  improying  because  they  are 
capable  of  transmission,  is  a  faTOurite  doctrine  with  the  followers  of  Gall,  and  is 
adopted  by  M.  A.  Comte  {FhUoacphie  FoHHve,  toL  iv.  pp.  884,  886) ;  who,  howeyer, 
admits  that  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  rerified:  '*sans  que  toutefois  Fexp^rience 
ait  encore  suflSsamment  prononc6.'*  Dr.  Prichard,  whose  habits  of  thought  were 
yery  different,  seems,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  lean  in  this  direction;  for  nif  com- 
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%n<»aiice  of  phjrsical  laws^  and  bo  completely  are  we  in  the  dark 
Bs  to  the  circumstances  which  regulate  the  hereditary  transmis- 
sion of  character,  temperament,^^  and  other  personal  peculiarities, 
that  we  must  consider  this  alleged  progress  as  a  very  doubtful 
point ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  cannot 
safely  assume  that  there  has  been  any  permanent  improvement 
in  the  moral  or  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  nor  have  we  any 
decisive  ground  for  saying  that  those  faculties  are  likely  to  be 
greater  in  an  infant  bom  in  the  most  civilized  part  of  Europe, 
than  in  one  bom  in  the  wildest  region  of  a  barbajx)us  country.^  ^ 

ptriflon  of  skulls  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
"either  as  the  renUt  of  many  ages  of  greater  irUellectucU  euUivaiionj  or  from  some 
other  cause^haTC,  as  I  am  persuaded,  much  more  capacious  brain-cases  than  their 
forefathers.^  Frichard'i  Fhyncal  HUtcry  of  Mankind^  toI.  L  p.  806.  Even  if  this 
were  certain,  it  would  not  proye  that  the  contents  of  the  crania  were  altered,  though 
It  might  create  a  presumption ;  and  the  general  question  must,  I  think,  remidn  un- 
settled until  the  researches  begun  by  Blumenbach,  and  recently  continued  by  Morton, 
are  carried  out  upon  a  scale  &r  more  comprehensiye  than  has  hitherto  been  attempt- 
ed. Ck>mpare  BurdaeK,  Traite  de  Physiologies  vol.  ii.  p.  253 ;  where,  howeyer,  the 
question  is  not  stated  with  suflScient  caution. 

"  None  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  connected  with  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, haye  yet  been  generalized;  nor  is  our  knowledge  much  more  advanced 
respecting  the  theory  of  temperaments,  which  still  remains  the  principal  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  phrenologists.  The  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  temperaments, 
and  the  obscurity  in  which  this  important  subject  is  shrouded,  may  be  estimated  by 
whoeyer  will  compare  what  has  been  said  upon  it  by  the  following  writers :  Midlers 
Physioloayt  voL  ii.  pp.  1406-1410 ;  EUiotsorCs  Human  Physiology^  pp.  1069-1062 ; 
BUnnmue^  Physudogis  GhUrale  et  Comparee,  vol  i.  pp.  168,  264,  266,  vol.  ii  pp. 
43,  ISO,  214,  828,  329,  vol  iu.  pp.  64,  74,  118,  148,  149,  284,  286;  WiUiams's 
Principles  of  Medieine^  pp.  16,  17,  112,  113;  Oeoffroy  Saint  IRlaire^  Anomalies 
de  TOrgcuiisoHon^  yoL  i.  pp.  186,  190 ;  Broussais^  Examen  des  Doctrines  MkdicaleSy 
yoL  i  pp.  204,  206,  vol.  iii.  p.  276 ;  Renouard^  Hist,  de  la  MSdeeine,  vol.  i.  p.  826 ; 
Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Medecine^  vol  i.  p.  380,  vol.  ii.  p.  408,  yoL  iii.  p.  21,  vol.  y.  p. 
825,  yoL  yi.  492 ;  Esqyirol^  Maladies  Mentales,  yoL  i.  pp.  39,  226, 429, 694,  vol.  u,  p. 
29 ;  Lepelletier,  Phystol,  Mklieale,  yoL  I  pp.  189, 281,  yoL  iii.  pp.  872-429,  vol.  iy.  pp. 
98, 12S,  188,  148,  148,  177 ;  Henle,  Anatomie  OSnirale,  vol  i.  p.  474,  yol.  ii.  pp. 
288,  289,  816 ;  Biehaty  Anaiomie  GSnh'aUf  vol  i.  p.  207,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  yoL  iii.  pp. 
810,  507,  yoL  iy.  pp.  281,  899,  400,  604;  Bichat,  sur  la  Vie,  pp.  80,  81,  234,  236; 
PhiUips  on  Serofvla,  p.  9;  Feuchtersleben^s  Medical  Psychology,  pp.  148-146; 
(Ewnres  de  FonteneUe,  Paris,  1766,  yoL  y.  p.  110;  OuUen's  Worhs^  Edinb.  1827,  yd. 
L  pp.  214-221 ;  Cabanis,  Rapports  du  Physique  et  du  Moral,  pp.  76-83,  229-261, 
620-688 ;  Noble  on  the  irain,  pp.  870-376  ;  Comhis  North  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  126- 
128.  Latteriy,  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  chemistry  of  the  blood  as  it  varies  in 
the  various  temperaments :  and  this  seems  a  mqre  satisfactory  method  than  the  old 
phm  of  merely  describing  the  obvious  symptoms  of  the  temperament.  Clark  on 
Animal  Physiology,  in  Phurth  Report  of  the  British  Association,  p.  126;  Bimon^s 
Animal  Ohemistry,  vol  i.  p.  286 ;   Wagnei's  Physiology,  p.  262. 

^  We  often  hear  of  hereditary  talents,  hereditary  vices,  and  hereditary  virtues ; 
but  whoever  will  critically  examine  the  evidence  wiU  find  that  we  have  no  proof  of 
their  existence.  The  way  in  which  they  are  commonly  proved  is  in  the  highest 
degree  Qlogical ;  the  usual  course  being  for  writers  to  collect  instances  of  some 
mental  peculiarity  found  in  a  parent  and  in  his  child,  and  then  to  infer  that  the 
peculiarity  was  bequeathed.  By  this  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  demonstrate  any 
propofdtion ;  since  in  all  large  fields  of  inquiry  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
empirical  coincidences  to  make  a  plausible  case  in  favour  of  whatever  view  a  man 
chooses  to  advocate.  But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  truth  is  discovered ;  and  we 
OQ^t  to  inquire  not  only  how  many  instances  there  are  of  hereditary  talents,  Ac., 
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Whatever,  therefore,  the  moral  and  mtelleetiial  progress  of 
men  may  be,  it  resolves  itself  not  into  a  progress  of  natural 
capacity,*'  but  into  a  progress,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  opportunity  ; 
that  is,  an  inciprovement  in  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
capacity  after  birth  comes  into  play.  Here,  then,  lies  the  ^t 
of  the  whole  matter.  The  progress  is  one,  not  of  internal  pow- 
er, but  of  external  advantage.  The  child  bom  in  a  civilized 
land,  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  to  one  bom  among 
barbarians;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  between ^tha  acts 
of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  far  as  we  know,  solely  by 
the  pressure  of  extemal  circumstances ;  by  which  I  mean,  the 
surrounding  opinions,  knowledge,  associations,  in  a  word,  the 
entire  mental  atmosphere  in  wMch  the  two  children  are  respec- 
tively nurtured* 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  look  at  mankind  in 
the  aggregate,  their  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  is  regulated 
by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions  prevalent  in  their  owu 
time.  There  are,  of  coiHse,  many  persons  who  will  rise  above 
those  notions,  and  many  others  who  will  sink  below  them.  But 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  form  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  amount  of  those  who  are  nowise  remarkable  either  for 
good  or  for  eviL  An  immense  majority  of  men  must  always 
remain  in  a  middle  state,  neither  very  foolish  nor  very  aUe, 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  vicious,  but  slumbering  on  in  a 
peaceful  and  decent  mediocrity,  adopting  without  much  difficul- 
ty the  current  opinions  of  the  day,  making  no  inquiry,  exciting 
no  scandal,  causing  no  wonder,  just  holding  themselves  on  a 
level  with  their  generation,  and  noiselessly  conforming  to  the 

but  how  many  instances  there  are  of  0ach  qualities  not  being  hereditaiy.  Until 
something  of  this  sort  is  attempted,  we  can  know  nothing  about  the  matter  indue- 
tirely ;  while,  until  physiologj  and  chemistry  are  much  more  advanced,  we  can  know 
nothing  about  it  deductively. 

These  considerations  ought  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  statements  (7b^2or^« 
Mfdieal  tkiriaprudeneey  pp.  644,  678,  and  many  other  books)  which  positively  affirm 
the  existence  of  hereditary  madness  and  hereditary  suicide ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  hereditary  disease  (on  which  see  some  admirable  observations  in  FhUlipa 
an  Scrofula^  pp.  101-120,  London,  1846) ;  and  with  still  greater  force  does  it  apjiy 
to  hereditary  vices  and  hereditary  vi^es ;  inasmuch  as  ethical  phenomena  have  not 
been  registered  as  carefully  as  physiological  ones,  and  therefore  our  conclusions 
respecttog  them  are  even  more  precarious. 

"  To  what  has  been  already  stated,  I  will  add  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  most 
profbund  among  modem  tlnnkers.  **Men,  I  think,  have  been  much  the  same  for 
natural  endowments  in  all  times.**  Gondttet  of  the  Underttanding^  in  LocJu^b  Work^ 
voL  ii.  p.  S61.  "  Les  dispositions  primitives  agissent  6galement  chez  les  peuples  barbkrea 
•t  chez  les  peuples  pohcte ;  ils  sont  vraisemblablement  les  mdmes  duis  tous  les  lieux 
et  dans  tous  les  tems.  .  .  .  Plus  iL  y  aura  d'hommes,  et  plus  vous  aurez  de  grands 
hommes  ou  dliommes  propres  &  devenir  grands."  Progrh  de  VEtprit  BunuUn,  in 
(Euwree  de  TSsrffot,  vol.  iL  p.  264^  The  remaiks  of  Dr.  Brown  {Leeturee  on  the  Jtftnd^ 
p.  67),  if  I  rightiy  understand  his  rhetorical  language,  apply  not  to  na^iral  capacity, 
but  to  that  which  is  ac<iuired :  see  the  end  of  his  ninth  Lectm«. 
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standard  of  morals  and  of  knowledge  common  to  the  age  and 
cotmtry  in  which  they  Kve. 

Now,  it  requires  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  history 
to  be  aware  that  this  standard  is  constantly  changing,  and  that 
it  is  never  precisely  the  same  even  in  the  most  similar  countries, 
or  in  two  successive  generations  in  the  same  country.  The 
opinions  which  are  popular  in  any  nation,  vary  in  many  respects, 
almost  firom  year  to  year  ;  and  what  in  one  period  is  attacked 
as  a  paradox  or  a  heresy,  is  in  another  period  welcomed  as  a 
sober  truth ;  which,  however,  in  its  turn  is  replaced  by  some 
subsequent  novelty.  This  extreme  mutability  in  the  ordinary 
standard  of  human  actions,  shows  that  the  conditions  on  which 
the  standard  depends  must  themselves  be  very  mutable  ;  and 
those  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  origi- 
nators of  the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average 
of  mankind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  basis  on  which  we  can  safely  proceed. 
We  know  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions  is  extremely 
variable  ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  apply  this  test  to  any  set 
of  circumstances  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  cause,  and  if  we 
find  that  such  circumstances  are  not  very  variable,  we  must 
infer  that  they  are  not  the  cause  we  are  attempting  to  dis- 
cover. 

Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates  of 
what  is  called  moral  instinct,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  extremely 
small  is  the  influence  those  motives  have  exercised  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  For  there  is,  unquestionably,  nothing  to 
be  found  in  the  world  which  has  undeigone  so  little  change  as 
those  great  dogmas  of  which  moral  systems  are  composed.  To 
do  good  to  others  ;  to  sacrifice  for  their  benefit  your  own  wishes  ; 
to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself;  to  forgive  your  enemies ; 
to  restrain  your. passions  ;  to  honour  your  parents  ;  to  respect 
those  who  are  set  over  you :  these,  and  a  few  others,  are  the 
sole  essentials  of  morals  ;  but  they  have  been  known  for  thou- 
tnnds  of  years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been  added  to  then, 
by  all  the  sermons,  homilies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and 
theologians  have  been  able  to  produce.** 

'*  That  the  system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  Testament,  contained  no 
maxim  which  had  not  been  preyionsly  enunciated,  and  that  some  of  the  most 
beantiAil  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  are  quotations  from  Pagan  authors,  is 
well  known  t5  every  scholar ;  and  so  far  from  supplying,  as  some  suppose,  an 
ol;{eetkm  against  C^instianity,  it  is  a  strong  recommendation  of  it,  as  indicating  the 
intimate  rektion  between  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  moral  sympathies  of  man- 
kind in  different  ages.  But  to  assert  that  Christianity  communicated  to  man  moral 
truths  preTiouely  unknown,  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  ei^er  gross  ignorance 
or  else  wilful  fraud.  For  evidence  of  the  knowledge  of  moral  truths  possessed  by 
barbarous  nations,  independently  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  most  part  previous  to 
VOL.  I. ^9 
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fiut  if  we  contrast  this  stationaiy  aspect  of  moral  trutlic 
with  the  progressive  aspect  of  intellectual  truths,  the  difference 
is  indeed  startling.*^  All  the  great  moral  systems  which  have 
exercised  much  influence,  have  been  fundamentally  the  same; 
all  the  great  intellectual  systems  have  been  fundamentally 
different.  In  reference  to  our  moral  conduct,  there  is  not  a 
single  principle  now  known  to  the  most  cultivated  Europeans, 
which  was  not  likewise  known  to  the  ancients.  In  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  our  intellect,  tl^e  modems  have  not  only  made 
the  most  important  additions  to  every  department  of  knowledge 
that  the  ancients  ever  attempted  to  study,  but  besides  this,  they 
have  upset  and  revolutionize  the  old  methods  of  inquiry ;  they 
have  consoUdated  into  one  great  scheme  all  those  resources  of 
induction  which  Aristotle  alone  dimly  perceived  ;  and  they  have 
created  sciences,  the  faintest  idea  of  which  never  entered  the 
mind  of  the  boldest  thinker  antiquity  produced. 

These  are,  to  every  educated  man,  recognized  and  notorious 
facts  ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  immediately 
obvious.  Since  civilization  is  the  product  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual agencies,  and  since  that  product  is  constantly  changing,  it 
evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary  agent ;  because. 


promulgation,  compare  Machx^t  Rtlxgxom  Dewlopment,  toI.  ii.  pp.  876-880 ; 
urti's  Hitt.  of  Greek  LUerature^  toL  it  p.  898,  toL  iii.  p.  880 ;  PreseoWt  HitUny 


its 

Mure't 

of  Mexico^  voL'i.  p.  81 ;  JSlpMnatoneU  Htkory  of  IruUoy  jp.  47 ;  Works  of  Sir  IF. 
Jonetf  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  168,  vol.  iii.  pp.. 106,  114;  MilTe  Hiatory  of  Indian  vol.  I.  p. 
419 ;  Bohlen^  dot  alte  Indien^  vol.  i.  pp.  864-866 ;  Beautobre^  Bistoire  de  Maniehie^ 
vol.  L  pp.  818,  819;  CoUman'e  Myihilooy  of  the  Bindus,  p.  198;  Tranaae,  of  8oc, 
of  Bombay^  vol.  iiL  p.  198 ;  TVaneae.  o/AeuUie  Society^  vol.  i.  p.  5,  voL  iii.  pp.  288, 
284;  AeiaHc  Beeearehee,  vol  vi.  p.  271,  vol.  vli.  p.  40,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  180,  277,  voL 
XX.  pp.  460,  461 ;  The  Dabietan,  vol.  i.  pp.  828,  888 ;  CatliiCe  North-American 
Indian$f  vol.  iL  p.  248 ;  Syme^e  JSmbaeey  to  Ava^  vol.  ii.  p.  889 ;  DaMe  Chineee^ 
vol  i.  p.  196,  vol.  iL  pp.  186,  288 ;  Journal  AHatique^  I.  s6rie,  vol  iv.  p.  77, 
Paria,  1824. 

>*  &T  James  Maekintoeh  was  so  struck  by  the  stationary  character  of  moral 
principles,  that  he  denies  the  possibility  of  their  advance,  and  boldly  affirms  that  no 

ftirther  discoveries  can  be  made  in  morals :  **  Morality  admits  no  discoveries 

More  than  three  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  the  composition  of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  let  any  man,  if  he  is  able,  tell  me  in  what  important  respect  the  rule  ot 
Ufe  has  varied  since  that  distant  period.  Let  the  Institutes  of  Menu  be  explored 
with  the  same  view ;  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  Let  the  books  of  false 
religion  be  opened ;  it  will  be  found  that  their  moral  system  is,  in  all  its  grand 

features,  the  same The  lact  is  evident,  that  no  improvements  have  been  made  in 

practical  morality The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral  rules  are 

as  accessible,  and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian  as  to  the  most 

enlightened  philosopher The  case  of  the  physical  and  speculative  sdenoee  is 

directly  opposite.    There  the  facts  are  remote  and  scarcely  accessible 

From  the  countless  variety  of  the  facts  with  which  they  are  conversant,  it  is 
impossible  to  prescribe  any  bounds  to  thehr  future  improvement.  It  is  otherwise 
with  morals.  They  have  hitherto  been  stationary ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  they  are 
likely  for  ever  to  continue  so.*'  Life  of  Afackintoehy  edited  by  hie  /Sem,  London, 
1886,  voL  i.  pp.  119-122.  Condorcet  {Vtede  Turaot^  p.  180)  says,  "La  morale  de 
toutes  les  nations  a  M  la  mdme ;  **  and  Kant  (ijoyik^  in  Kani^e  Werke^  voL  t  p. 
866)  "  In  der  Moralphilosophie  sind  wir  nicht  weiter  gekommen,  als  die  .Alten.** 
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when  snrroTinding  circumstances  are  unchanged,  a  stationary 
agent  can  only  produce  a  stationary  effect.  The  only  other  agent 
is  the  intellectual  one  ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover  may  he 
proved  in  two  distinct  ways :  first,  hecause  heing,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  heing,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  he  intellectual;  and  secondly,  he- 
cause  the  intellectual  principle  has  an  activity  and  a  capacity  for 
adaptation,  which,  as  I  undertake  to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  progress  that,  during  several  cen- 
turies, Europe  has  continued  to  make. 

Such  are  the  main  arguments  hy  which  my  view  is  supported; 
hut  there  are  also  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  are 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  The  first  is,  that  the  intellectual 
principle  is  not  only  far  more  progressive  than  the  moral  princi- 
ple, hut  is  also  far  more  permanent  in  its  results.  The  acquisi- 
tions made  hy  the  intellect  are,  in  every  civilized  country,  care- 
fiiHy  preserved,  registered  in  certain  well-understood  formulas, 
and  protected  hy  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  language  ; 
they  are  easily  handed  down  fix>m  one  generation  to  another,  and 
thus  assuming  an  accessihle,  or,  as  it  were,  a  tangible  form,  they 
often  influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  they  become  the  heir- 
looms of  mankind,  the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which 
they  owe  their  birth.  But  the  good  deeds  effected  by  our  moral 
feculties  are  less  capable  of  transmission ;  they  are  of  a  more 
private  and  retiring  character ;  while,  as  the  motives  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin  are  generally  the  result  of  self-discipline  and 
of  self-sacrifice,  they  have  to  be  worked  out  by  every  man  for 
himself ;  and  thus,  begun  by  each  anew,  they  derive  little  bene- 
fit from  the  maxims  of  preceding  experience,  nor  can  they  well 
be  stored  up  for  the  use  of  ftiture  moralists.  The  consequence 
is,  that  although  moral  excellence  is  more  amiable,  and  to  most 
persons  more  attractive,  than  intellectual  excellence,  still,  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  looking  at  ulterior  results,  it  is  far  less  active, 
less  permanent,  and,  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  less  productive 
of  reJEil  good.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  effects  of  the  most 
active  philanthropy,  and  of  the  largest  and  most  disinterested 
kindness,  we  shfdl  find  that  those  effects  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  short-lived ;  that  there  is  only  a  small  number  of 
individuals  they  come  in  contact  with  and  benefit ;  that  they 
rarely  survive  the  generation  which  witnessed  their  commence- 
ment ;  and  that,  when  they  take  the  more  durable  form 
of  founding  great  public  charities,  such  institutions  invariably 
fall,  first  into  abuse,  then  into  decay,  and  after  a  time  are  either 
destroyed,  or  perverted  from  their  original  intention,  mocking 
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the  eflFort  by  which  it  is  vainly  attempted  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  even  of  the  purest  and  most  eneigetic  benevolence. 

These  conclusions  are  no  doubt  very  unpalatable  ;  and  what 
makes  them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refute  them.  For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this  question, 
the  more  clearly  shall  we  see  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
acquisitions  over  moral  feeling."  There  is  no  instance  on  record 
of  an  ignorant  man  who,  having  good  intentions,  and  supreme 
power  to  enforce  them,  has  not  done  far  more  evil  than 
good.  And  whenever  the  intentions  have  been  very  eager, 
and  the  power  very  extensive,  the  evil  has  been  enormous. 
But  if  you  can  diminish  the  sincerity  of  that  man,  if  you 
can  mix  some  alloy  with  his  motives,  you  will  likewise  dimin- 
ish the  evil  which  he  works.  If  he  is  selfish  as  well  as 
ignorant,  it  will  often  happen  that  you  may  play  off  his  vice 
against  his  ignorance,  and  by  exciting  his  fears  restrain  his 
mischief.  If,  however,  he  has  no  fear,  if  he  is  entirely  unselfish, 
if  his  sole  object  is  the  good  of  others,  if  he  pursues  that  object 
with  enthusiasm,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  with  disinterested 
zeal,  then  it  is  that  you  have  no  check  upon  him,  you  have  no 
means  of  preventing  the  calamities  which,  in  an  ignorant  age,  an 
ignorant  man  will  be  sure  to  inflict.  How  entirely  this  is  verified 
by  experience,  we  may  see  in  studying  the  history  of  religious 
persecution.  To  punish  even  a  single  man  for  his  religious 
tenets,  is  assuredly  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  but  to  punish 
a  large  body  of  men,  to  persecute  an  entire  sect,  to  attempt  to 
extirpate  opinions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  arise,  are  themselves  a  manifestation  of  the  marvel- 
lous and  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  human  mind, — ^to  do  this  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  pernicious,  but  one  of  the  most  foolish 
acts  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  religious  perse- 
cutors have  been  men  of  the  purest  intentions,  of  the  most 
admirable  and  unsullied  morals.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
should  be  otherwise.  For  they  are  not  bad-intentioned  men, 
who  seek  to  enforce  opinions  which  they  believe  to  be  good. 
Still  less  are  they  bad  men,  who  are  so  regardless  of  temporal 
considerations  as  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  their  power,  not 
for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a 
religion  which  they  think  necessary  to  the  ftiture  happiness  of 
mankind.  Such  men  as  these  are  not  bad,  they  are  only  igno- 
rant ;  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  truth,  ignorant  of  the  conse- 

"  One  part  of  the  argument  is  well  stated  by  Cuvier,  who  says,  "  Le  bien  que 
Von  fait  aux  hommeSf  quelque  grand  qu^il  soit,  est  tonjoura  passager;  lea  vMt^ 
qu'on  leur  laisse  sont  ^temeUes.**    CuvieVf  Eloges  UittonifMea^  toL  iL  p.  804. 
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qnences  of  their  own  acts.  But  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  their 
motives  are  nnimpeachable.  Indeed,  it  is  ^e  very  ardour  of 
their  sincerity  which  warms  them  into  persecution.  It  is  the 
holy  zeal  by  which  they  are  fired,  that  quickens  their  fanaticism 
into  a  deadly  activity.  If  you  can  impress  any  man  with  an 
absorbing  conviction  of  the  supreme  importance  of  some  moral 
or  religious  doctrine ;  if  you  can  make  him  believe  that  those 
who  reject  that  doctrine  are  doomed  to  eternal  perdition  ;  if  you 
then  give  that  man  power,  and  by  means  of  his  ignorance  blind 
hun  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  his  own  act, — ^he  will  infeUi- 
bly  persecute  those  who  deny  his  doctrine ;  and  the  extent  of 
his  persecution  will  be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  his  sincerity. 
Diminish  the  sincerity,  and  you  will  diminish  the  persecution  ; 
in  other  words,  by  weakeniuff  the  virtue  you  may  check  the  evfl. 
This  is  a  truth  of  which  history  fiimishes  such  innumerable 
examples,  that  to  deny  it  would  be  not  only  to  reject  the  plain- 
est and  most  conclusive  arguments,  but  to  refuse  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  every  age.  I  will  merely  select  two  cases,  which, 
from  the  entire  difference  in  their  circumstances,  are  very  appo- 
site as  illustrations  :  the  first  being  from  the  history  of  Paganism 
the  other  from  the  history  of  Christianity ;  and  both  proving 
the  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  control  religious  persecu- 
tion. 

I.  The  Boman  emperors,  as  is  well  known,  subjected  the 
early  Christians  to  persecutions,  which,  though  they  have  been 
exaggerated,  were  frequent  and  very  grievous.  But,  what  to 
some  persons  must  appear  extremely  strange,  is,  that  among  the 
active  authors  of  these  cruelties,  we  find  the  names  of  the  best 
men  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne ;  while  the  worst  and  most 
infamous  princes  were  precisely  those  who  spared  the  Christians, 
and  took  no  heed  of  their  increase.  The  two  most  thoroughly 
depraved  of  aU  the  emperors  were  certainly  Commodus  and 
Elagabulus;  neither  of  whom  persecuted  the  new  religion,  or 
indeed  adopted  any  measures  against  it  They  were  too  reckless 
of  the  future,  too  selfish,  too  absorbed  in  their  own  infamous 
pleasures,  to  mind  whether  truth  or  error  prevailed;  and  being 
thus  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  they  cared 
nothing  about  the  progress  of  a  creed,  which  they,  as  Pagan 
emperors,  were  bound  to  regard  as  a  fatal  and  impious  delusion. 
They,  therefore,  allowed  Christianity  to  run  its  course,  unchecked 
by  those  penal  laws  which  more  honest,  but  more  mistaken, 
rulers  would  assuredly  have  enacted.*^    We  find,  accordingly, 

^  *'  The  first  year  of  Commodus  must  be  the  epocha  of  the  toleration.  From  all 
these  aathorities,  it  appears  beyond  exception,  that  Commodus  put  a  stop  to  the 
persecution  in  the  first  year  of  his  reigxL Not  one  writer,  either  heathen  or 
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that  the  great  enemy  of  Christianity  was  Marcus  Aurelius, 
a  man  of  kindly  temper^  andof  fearless,  unflinching  honesty,  but 
whose  reign  was  characterized  by  a  persecution  from  which  he 
would  have  refrained  had  he  been  less  in  earnest  about  the 
reh'gion  of  his  fathers."  And  to  complete  the  argument,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  strenuous  of  the 
opponents  of  Christianity,  who  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
CflBsars,  was  Julian;  a  prince  of  eminent  probity,  whose  opinions 
are  often  attacked,  but  against  whose  moisl  conduct  even 
calumny  itself  has  hardly  breathed  a  suspicion."  , 

II.  The  second  illustration  is  supplied  by  Spain  ;  a  country 
of  which  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  other  have  religious 
feelings  exercised  such  sway  over  the  affairs  of  men.  No  other 
European  nation  has  produced  so  many  ardent  and  disinterested 
missionaries,  zealous  self-denying  martyrs,  who  have  cheerfully 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  order  to  propagate  truths  which  they 
thought  necessary  to  be  known.  Nowhere  else  have  the  spirit- 
ual classes  been  so  lon^  in  the  ascendant ;  nowhere  else  are  the 
people  so  devout,  the  churches  so  crowded,  the  clergy  so  numer- 
ous. But  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  of  purpose  by  which  the 
Spanish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  always  been  marked,  have 
not  only  been  unable  to  prevent  religious  persecution,  but  have 
proved  the  means  of  encouraging  it.  If  the  nation  had  been 
more  lukewarm,  it  would  have  been  more  tolerant.    As  it  was. 

Christian,  makes  Commodus  a  persecutor.^  Letters  eoneeming  the  Thmnderino 
Legion,  in  MoyWs  Wcrke,  vol.  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1726.  ^'Heliogabalos  also,  though 
in  other  respects  the  most  infamous  of  all  princes,  and  perhaps  the  most  odious  of 
all  mortals,  showed  no  marks  of  bitterness  or  aversion  to  the  disciples  of  Jesus.** 
MotheinCe  Bed.  JSietory,  vol.  i.  p.  66 :  see  iJso  IfUman'e  HUtory  of  ChrUtianityy 
London,  1840,  vol  IL  p.  226. 

^  Dr.  Milman  {History  of  ChristianUy,  1840,  toI  ii.  p.  159)  says,  "A  blameless 
disciple  in  the  severest  school  of  philosophic  morality,  the  austerity  of  Marcus 
Tiyalled  that  of  the  Christians  in  its  contempt  of  the  follies  and  diversions  of  life; 
yet  his  native  kindliness  of  disposition  was  not  hardened  or  embittered  by  the 
severity  or  the  pride  of  his  philosophy.  With  Aurelius,  nevertheless,  Christianity 
found  not  only  a  fair  and  high-minded  competitor  for  the  command  of  the  human 
mind ;  not  only  a  rival  in  the  exaltation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  higher  views  and  more 
dignified  motives ;  but  a  violent  and  intolerant  persecutor.'*  M.  Guizot  compares 
him  with  Louis  IX.  of  France ;  and  certainly  there  was  in  both  an  evident  connexion 
between  sincerity  and  persecution:  "Marc  Aur^le  et  saint  Louis  sont  peut  etre  les 
deux  seuls  princes  qui,  en  toute  occasion,  aient  fait  de  leurs  croyances  morales  la 
premidre  r^gle  de  leur  conduite:  Marc  Aur^e,  stoicien;  saint  Louis,  chr^tien.** 
Ohtizotj  CivUimtion  en  Franee,  vol.  iv.  p.  142.  Even  Duplessis  Momay  (Mem,  vol. 
iv.  p.  874)  calls  him  *4e  meilleur  des  empereurs  payens ;  **  and  BiHer  {Hi$t.  oj 
Fhiioe.  voL  iv.  p.  222),  "the  virtuous  and  noble  emperor.** 

"  Neander  (History  of  the  Churchy  vol  L  p.  122)  observes,  that  the  best  emperors 
opposed  Christianity,  and  that  the  worst  ones  were  indifferent  to  its  encroachments. 
The  same  remark,  in  regard  to  Marcus  and  Commodus,  is  made  by  Gibbon ;  Decline 
and  Folly  chap.  xvi.  p.  220,  Lond.  1886.  Another  writer,  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter, ascribes  this  peculiarity  to  the  ^es  of  the  devil :  "  In  the  primitive  times, 
it  is  observed  that  the  best  emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  up  by  Satan  to  be 
the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  Church.**    Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson^  p.  8d. 
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the  preservation  of  the  faith  became  the  first  consideration  ;  and 
every  thing  being  sacrificed  to  this  one  object,  it  naturally  hap- 
pened that  zeal  begat  cruelty,  and  the  soil  was  prepared  in  which 
the  Inquisition  took  root  and  fiourished.  The  supporters  of  that 
barbarous  institution  were  not  hypocrites,  but  enthusiasts. 
Hypocrites  are  for  the  most  part  too  supple  to  be  cruel.  For 
cruelty  is  a  stem  and  unbencBng  passion  ;  while  hypocrisy  is  a 
&wning  and  fiexible  art,  which  accommodates  itself  to  human 
feelings,  and  fiatters  the  weakness  of  men  in  order  that  it  may 
gain  its  own  ends.  In  Spain,  the  earnestness  of  the  nation,  being 
concentrated  on  a  single  topic,  carried  every  thing  before  it ;  and 
hatred  of  heresy  becoming  a  habit,  persecution  of  heresy  was 
thought  a  duty.  The  conscientious  energy  with  which  that  duty 
was  fulfilled  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Church.  In- 
deed, that  the  inquisitors  were  remarkable  for  an  undeviating 
and  incorruptible  integrity,  may  be  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  fiom  different  and  independent  sources  of  evidence.  This 
is  a  question  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  return  ;  but  there  are 
two  testimonies  which  I  cannot  omit,  because,  from  the  circum- 
stances attending  them,  they  are  peculiarly  unimpeachable. 
Llorente,  the  great  historian  of  the  Inquisition,  and  its  bitter 
enemy,  had  access  to  its  private  papers ;  and  yet,  with  the 
fuUest  means  of  information,  he  does  not  even  insinuate  a  charge 
i^inst  the  moral  character  of  the  inquisitors ;  but  while  ex- 
ecrating the  cruelty  of  their  conduct,  he  cannot  deny  the  purity 
of  their  intentions.'*  Thirty  years  earlier,  Townsend,  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England,  published  his  valuable  work  on 
Spain  ;'^  and  thou^,  as  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman,  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  infamous  system  which 
he  describes,  he  also  can  bring  no  charge  against  those  who  up- 
held it;  but  having  occasion  to  mention  its  establishment  at 
Barcelona,  one  of  its  most  important.branches,  he  makes  the  re- 
markable admission,  that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and 
that  most  of  them  are  of  distinguished  humanity.'*' 

These  fiwts,  startling  as  they  are,  form  a  very  small  part  of 

**  Bj  which,  indeed,  he  is  sorely  puzzled.  '*  On  reconnaitra  mon  impartiality 
dans  qaelqaesdrconstances  oCt  je  £fua  remarquer  chez  lea  inquiateuro  des  dispositions 
g^n^reuses ;  ce  qui  me  porte  &  croire  que  lea  atroces  sentences  rendues  par  le  Saint- 
Office,  sout  plutdt  une  consequence  de  ses  lois  organiques,  qu^un  e£fel  du  caractfere 
particulier  de  ses  membres.''  Llorente,  Histoire  Critique  de  t Inquisition  ^E^pagn^^ 
Yol  i.  p.  xxiii. :  compare  toL  ii.  pp.  267,  268,  toI  vr,  p.  158. 

"  Highly  spoken  of  by  the  late  Blanco  White,  a  most  competent  judge.  See 
Dehlado^s  Letten  from  Spain,  p.  5. 

"  "It'  is,  however,  umyersaily  acknowledged,  for  the  credit  of  the  corps  at  Bar- 
celona, that  all  its  members  are  men  of  worth,  and  most  of  them  distinguished 
for  humanity.''  Tbwnsend'e  Journey  through  Spain  in  1786  and  1787,  toL  I  p.  122, 
LoDd.1792. 
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that  vast  mass  of  evidence  which  history  contains^  and  which  de« 
cisiyely  prores  the  utter  inability  of  moral  feelings  to  dimimsh 
religious  persecution.  The  way  in  which  the  diminution  has 
been  really  effected  by  the  mere  progress  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments^  will  be  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  volume  ;  when 
we  shall  see  that  the  great  antagonist  of  intolerance  is  not  hu- 
manity^  but  knowledge.  It  is  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^  and 
to  that  alone,  that  we  owe  the  comparative  cessation  of  what  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  evil  men  have  ever  inflicted  on  their 
own  species.  For  that  religious  persecution  is  a  greater  evil  than 
any  other,  is  apparent,  not  so  much  fiom  the  enormous  and  almost 
incredible  number  of  its  known  victims/^  as  from  the  &ct  that 
the  unknown  must  be  far  more  numerous,  and  that  history  gives 
no  account  of  those  who  have  been  spared  in  the  body,  in  order 
that  they  might  suffer  in  the  mind.  We  hear  much  of  martyrs 
and  confessors — of  those  who  were  slain  by  the  sword,  or  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  ;  but  we  know  little  of  that  still  larger  number 
who,  by  the  mere  threat  of  persecution,  have  been  driven  into  an 
outward  abandonment  of  their  real  opinions ;  and  who,  thus 
forced  into  an  apostasy  the  heart  abhors,  have  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  Uves  in  the  practice  of  a  constant  and  humil- 
iating hypocrisy.  It  is  this  which  is  the  real  curse  of  religious 
persecution.  For  in  this  way,  men  being  constrained  to  mask 
their  thoughts,  there  arises  a  habit  of  securing  safety  by  £edse- 
hood,  and  of  purchasing  impunity  with  deceit.  In  this  way, 
fraud  becomes  a  necessary  of  life ;  insincerity  is  made  a  daily 
custom ;  the  whole  tone  of  public  feeling  is  vitiated,  and  the 
gross  amount  of  vice  and  of  error  fearfiilly  increased.  Surely, 
then,  we  have  reason  to  say,  that,  compared  to  this,  all  other 
crimes  are  of  small  account ;  and  we  may  well  be  grateful  for 
that  increase  of  intellectual  pursuits,  which  has  destroyed  an  evil 
that  some  among  us  would  even  now  willingly  restore. 

The  principle  I  am  advocating   is  of  such  immense  im- 
portance in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory,  that  I  will  give  yet 

^  In  1546,  the  Yenetian  ambassador  at  the  eoart  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
stated,  in  an  official  report  to  his  own  government  on  his  return  home,  **  that  in 
Holland  and  in  Friesland,  more  than  80,000  persons  have  sujffered  death  at  the  hands 
of  justice  for  Anabaptist  errors.''  Correspondence  of  Charles  V.  and  his  Awsbmssa^ 
dorsy  edited  by  William  Bradford,  Lond.  8to,  1850,  p.  471.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisi- 
tion during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquemada's  ministry,  punished,  according  to 
the  lowest  estimate,  upwards  of  105,000  persons,  of  whom  B800  were  burned. 
PrescotCs  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  toL  i.  p.  265.  In  Andalusia  alone, 
during  a  single  year,  the  Inquisition  put  to  death  2000  Jews,  **  besides  17,000  who 
underwent  some  form  of  punishment  less  severe  than  that  of  the  stake.'*  Tieknor^g 
History  of  Spanish  Literature^  vol  L  p.  410.  For  other  statistical  OTidenoe  on  this 
horrible  subject,  see  Llorente,  Histoire  de  rinquisition,  vol.  i.  pp.  160, 229,  288,  289, 
279,  280,  406,  407,  455,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  116,  876,  voL  Iv.  p.  81 ;  and,  above  aU,  the 
lummary  at  pp.  242-278. 
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another  instance  of  the  energy  with  which  it  works.  The  second 
greatest  evil  known  to  mankind — ^the  one  by  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  religious  persecution,  most  suffering  has  been  caused 
— ^is,  unquestionaUy,  the  practice  of  war.  That  this  barbarous 
pursuit  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  steadily  declining,  must  be 
evident,  even  to  the  most  hasty  reader  of  European  history.'**  If 
we  compare  one  century  with  another,  we  shall  find  that  for  a 
very  long  period,  wars  have  been  becoming  less  frequent ;  and 
now  so  clearly  is  the  movement  marked,  that  until  the  late  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  we  had  remained  at  peace  for  nearly 
forty  years :  a  circumstance  unparalleled,  not  only  in  our  ovm 
country,  but  also  in  the  annals  of  every  other  country  which  has 
been  important  enough  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world."  The  question  arises,  as  to  what  share  our  moral 
feelings  have  had  in  bringing  about  this  great  improvement. 
And  tf  this  question  is  answered,  not  according  to  preconceived 
opinions,  but  according  to  the  evidence  we  possess,  the  answer 
wi31  certainly  be,  that  those  feelings  have  had  no  share  at  aU. 
For  it  surely  will  not  be  pretended  that  the  modems  have  made 
any  discoveries  respecting  the  moral  evils  of  war.  On  this  head, 
nothing  is  now  known  that  has  not  been  known  for  many  cen- 
turies. That  defensive  wars  are  just,  and  that  offensive  wars  are 
unjust,  are  the  only  two  principles  which,  on  this  subject,  mor- 
alists are  able  to  teach.  These  two  principles  were  as  clearly  laid 
down,  as  well  imderstood,  and  as  universally  admitted,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  never  a  week  vsdthout  war,  as  they 
are  at  the  present  moment,  when  war  is  deemed  a  rare  and  sin- 
gular occurrence.  Since,  then,  the  actions  of  men  respecting 
war  have  been  gradually  changing,  while  their  moral  knowledge 
respecting  it  has  not  been  changing,  it  is  palpably  evident,  that 
the  changeable  effect  has  not  been  produced  by  the  unchangeable 
cause.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  ar^ment  more  decisive 
than  this.  If  it  can  be  proved  that,  durmg  the  last  thousand 
years,  moralists  or  theologians  have  pointed  out  a  single  evil 
caused  by  war,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown  to  their  pre- 
decessors,— ^if  this  can  be  proved,  I  will  abandon  the  view  for 
which  I  am  contending.  But  if,  as  I  most  confidently  assert, 
this  cannot  be  proved,  then  it  must  be  conceded,  that,  no  ad- 

^  On  the  diminished  love  of  war,  which  is  even  more  marked  than  the  actual 
dimination  of  war,  see  some  interesting  reroarlcs  in  Comiej  Philosophie  Positive^  voL 
IT.  pp.  488,  718,  vol  Ti.  pp.  68, 424-486,  where  the  antagonism  between  the  military 
tfiiit  and  the  industrial  spirit  is,  on  the  whole,  well  worked  out ;  though  some  of  the 
kading  phenomena  have  escaped  the  attention  of  this  eminent  philosopher,  from  his 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  present  state  of  political  economy. 

"  In  Fellew'9  lAfe  of  Sidmouth,  1847,  vol  iil  p.  187,  this  prolonged  peace  is 
gravely  ascribed  to  **  the  wisdom  of  the  adjustment  of  1816 ;  **  in  other  words,  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  I 
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ditions  having  been  made  on  this  subject  to  the  stock  of  morals, 
no  additions  can  have  been  made  to  the  result  which  the  morals 
produce.'® 

Thus  far  as  to  the  influence  exercised  by  moral  feelings  in 
increasing  our  distaste  for  war.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
turn  to  the  human  intellect,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  term, 
we  shall  find  that  every  great  increase  in  its  activity  has  been  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  warlike  spirit.  The  full  evidence  for  this,  I 
shall  hereafter  detail  at  considerable  length ;  and  in  this  Intro- 
duction I  can  only  pretend  to  bring  forward  a  few  of  those  prom- 
inent points,  which,  being  on  the  surface  of  history,  will  be  at  once 
understood. 

Of  these  points,  one  of  the  most  obvious  is,  that  every  im- 
p(»rtant  addition  made  to  knowledge  increases  the  authority  of 
the  intellectual  classes,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they 
have  to  wield.  Now,  the  antagonism  between  these  classes  and 
the  military  class  is  evident ;  it  is  the  antagonism  between 
thought  and  action,  between  the  internal  and  the  external,  be- 
tween argument  and  violence,  between  persuasion  and  force  ;  or 
to  sum  up  the  whole,  between  men  who  live  by  the  pursuits  of 
peace  and  those  who  live  by  the  practice  of  war.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  &vourable  to  one  class,  is  manifestly  unfavourable  to 
the  other.  Supposing  the  remaining  circumstances  to  be  the 
same,  it  must  happen,  that  as  the  intellectual  acquisitions  of  a 
people  increase,  their  love  of  war  will  diminish  ;  and  if  their  in- 
tellectual acquisitions  are  very  small,  their  love  of  war  will  be 
very  great.^^    In  perfectly  barbarous  countries,  there  are  no  in- 

*  ITnless  more  zeal  has  been  displayed  in  the  diffnmon  of  moral  and  religiouH 
principles ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principles  to  be  stationary, 
and  yet  their  effects  be  progressive.  But  so  far  from  this,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  there  were,  relatively  to  the  population,  more  churches  than  there  are 
now ;  the  spiritual  classes  were  far  more  numerous,  the  proselyting  spirit  far  more 
eager,  and  there  was  a  much  stronger  determination  to  prevent  purely  scientific 
inferences  from  encroaching  on  ethical  ones.  Indeed,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
moral  and  religious  literature  outweighed  all  the  profane  literature  put  together ; 
and  surpassed  it,  not  only  in  bulk,  but  also  in  the  ability  of  its  cultivators.  Now, 
however,  the  generalizations  of  moralists  have  ceased  to  control  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  have  made  way  for  the  larger  doctrine  of  expediency,  which  includes  all  inter- 
ests  and  all  classes.  Systematic  writers  on  morals  reached  their  zenith  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  fell  off  rapidly  after  that  period ;  were,  as  Coleridge  well  says, 
opposed  by  **  the  genius  of  Protestantism ;  ^  and,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  became  extinct  in  the  most  civilized  countries ;  the  JDuetor  DubiiaHtiwn  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  being  the  last  comprehensive  attempt  of  a  man  of  genius  to  mould 
society  solely  according  to  the  maxims  of  moralists.  Compare  two  interesting 
passages  in  Mo8heinC$  icclesiaat,  Hisi.  vol.  i.  p.  838,  and  Coleridgi$  Friend,  voL 
iii.  p.  104. 

^  Herder  boldly  asserts  that  man  originally,  and  by  virtue  of  his  organization, 
is  peaceably  disposed ;  but  this  opinion  is  decisively  refuted  by  the  immense  addi- 
tions which,  since  the  time  of  Herder,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  savages.  **  Indessen  ist*s  wahr,  dass  der  Bau  des  Mcnschen 
TOrzii£lich  auf  die  Yertheidigung,  nicht  auf  den  Angriff  gerichtet  ist :   in  diesem 
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tellectoal  acquisitions  ;  and  the  mind  being  a  blank  and  dreary 
waste,  tbe  only  resource  is  external  activity,*®  the  only  merit  per- 
sonal courage.  No  account  is  made  of  any  man,  unless  he  has 
killed  an  enemy ;  and  the  more  he  has  lolled,  the  greater  the 
reputation  he  enjoys.**  This  is  the  purely  savage  state ;  and  it 
is  the  state  in  which  military  glory  is  most  esteemed,  and  military 
men  most  respected.'"  From  this  frightful  debasement,  even  up 
to  the  summit  of  civilization,  there  is  a  long  series  of  consecutive 
steps  ;  gradations,  at  each  of  which  something  is  taken  from  the 
dominion  offeree,  and  something  given  to  the  authority  of  thought. 
Slowly,  and  one  by  one,  the  intellectual  and  pacific  classes  b^in 
to  arise  ;  at  first  held  in  great  contempt  by  warriors,  but  never- 
theless gradually  gaining  ground,  increasing  in  number  and  in 
power,  and  at  each  increase  weakening  that  old  military  spirit, 
in  which  all  other  tendencies  had  formerly  been  absorbed.  Trade, 
commerce,  manu&ctures,  law,  diplomacy,  literature,  science,  phi- 
muss  ihiD  die  Kunst  zu  Hiilfe  kommeD,  in  jener  ab«r  ist  er  Ton  Natur  das  kr&ftigste 
Geschopf  der  Erde.  Seine  Gestalt  selbst  lehret  ihn  also  Friedlichkeit,  nicht 
raaberiscbe  Mordyerwiistung,— der  Humanitat  erstes  Merkmal.*'  Jdeen  zur  Oe- 
tckiehU,  Tol  i.  p.  185. 

*  Hence,  no  donbt,  that  acuteness  of  the  senses,  natural,  and  indeed  necessary, 
to  an  early  state  of  society,  and  Trhich,  being  at  the  expense  of  the  reflecting  fac- 
ultiea,  asaimilates  man  to  the  lower  animals.  See  Carpewtef't  Bvman  Phytwlogy^ 
p.  404 ;  and  a  fine  passage  in  Herder's  Ideen  tur  Geachtchte,  toI.  ii.  p.  12 :  **I)as  ab- 
stehende  thierische  Ohr,  das  gleichsam  immer  lauscht  und  horcbet,  das  kleine  scharfc 
Auge,  das  in  der  weitesten  Feme  den  kleinsten  Ranch  oder  Staub  gewahr  wird,  der 
weisse  herrorbleckende,  knochenbenagende  Zahn.  der  dicke  Hids  und  die  zuriick- 
gebogene  Stellung  ihres  Kopfes  auf  demselben."  Compare  Frichard^s  Physical 
Hist,  ofMankindy  vol.  i.  pp.  292,  298 ;  Azara^  AmMqne  Mhndionale,  vol.  il.  p.  18; 
WrangeTs  Polar  Expedition,  p.  884;  Palkne's  Dravels  in  Kordofan,  pp.  182,  183. 

*  '*  Among  some  Macedonian  tribes,  the  man  who  had  never  slain  an  enemy  was 
marked  by  a  degradmg  badge."  QroU^s  History  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  p.  897.  Among 
the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  **  a  man  cannot  marry  until  he  has  procured  a  human  head ; 
and  he  that  has  several  may  be  distinguished  by  his  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  for  it 
constitutes  his  patent  of  nobility."  MtrVs  account  of  Borneo,  m  Journal  of  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  181.  See  also  Crawfurd  on  Borneo,  in  Journal  of  Qeog.  Soc,  vol. 
xxiii.  pp.  11,  80.  And  for  similar  instances  of  this  absorption  of  all  other  ideas  into 
warhke  ones,  compare  Journal  of  Qeog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  857 ;  Mallefs  Northern  An* 
tiguities,  pp.  158, 159, 195;  IhirlwalTs  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol  i.  pp.  226,  284,  vol  viii. 
p.  209 ;  Henderson^ s  History  of  Brazil,  p.  475 ;  Southey's  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i. 
pp.  126,  248;  Asiatic  BesearcMS,  vol.  ii.  p.  188,  vol.  vii.  p.  198;  Transactions  of 
Bombay  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51,  52 ;  Hoskins'  Travels  in  Ethiopia,  p.  168 ;  Orioines 
d»  Droit,  in  (Euvres  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  884  note.  So  also  the  Thracians : 
T^j  8^  ifrydrriv  iiriiiiraroy.  rb  (nv  hxh  vo\4fiov  ical  Ktilar^os^  KdWiffrov.  Herodotus^ 
book  V.  chap.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  edit.  Baehr. 

*  Malcohn  (History  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  204)  says  of  the  Tartars,  "There  is  only 
one  path  to  eminence,  that  of  military  renown."  Thus,  too,  in  the  Institutes 
of  Tmour,  p.  269 :  "  He  only  is  equal  to  stations  of  power  and  dignity,  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  military  art,  and  with  the  various  modes  of  breaking  and  de- 
feating hostile  armies."  The  same  turn  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  frequency  and 
evident  delight  with  which  Homer  relates  battles — a  peculiarity  noticed  in  Mure's 
Gredt  literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  68,  64,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  turn  it  into  an 
argument  to  prove  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  all  by  the  same  author ;  though  the 
more  legitimate  inference  would  be  that  the  poems  were  all  composed  \n  a  bar- 
barous age. 
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losopliy, — all  these  things,  originaDy  tinknown,  hecome  organized 
into  separate  studies,  each  study  having  a  separate  class,  and  each 
class  insisting  on  the  importance  of  its  own  pursuit.  Of  these 
classes,  some  are,  no  doubt,  less  pacific  than  others  ;  but  even 
those  which  are  the  least  pacific,  are,  of  course,  more  so  than  men 
whose  associations  are  entirely  military,  and  who  see  in  every 
fresh  war  that  chance  of  personal  distinction,  from  which,  during 
peace,  they  are  altogether  debarred." 

Thus  it  is  that,  as  civilization  advances,  an  equipoise  is  es- 
tablished, and  military  ardour  is  balanced  by  motives  which 
none  but  a  cultivated  people  can  feeL  But  among  a  people 
whose  intellect  is  not  cultivated,  such  a  balance  can  never  exist. 
Of  this  we  see  a  good  illustration  in  the  history  of  the  present 
war.'*  For  the  peculiarity  of  the  great  contest  in  which  we  are 
engaged  is,  that  it  was  produced,  not  by  the  conflicting  interests 
of  civilized  countries,  but  by  a  rupture  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key, the  two  most  barbarous  monarchies  now  remaining  in  Eu- 
rope. This  is  a  very  significant  feet.  It  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  that  a  peace  of  unexampled 
length  should  have  been  broken,  not,  as  former  peaces  were  bro- 
ken, by  a  quarrel  between  two  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  en- 
croachments of  the  uncivilized  Russians  on  the  still  more  unciv- 
ilized Turks.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  influence  of  intellectual, 
and  therefore  pacific,  habits  was  indeed  constantly  increasing, 
but  was  still  too  weak,  even  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  to 
control  the  old  warlike  habits :  hence  there  arose  a  desire  for 
conquest  which  offcen  outweighed  all  other  feelings,  and  induced 
great  nations  like  France  and  England  to  attack  each  other  on 
the  slightest  pretence,  and  seek  every  opportunity  of  gratifying 
the  vindictive  hatred  with  which  both  contemplated  the  pros- 
perity of  ^heir  neighbour.  Such,  however,  is  now  the  progress 
of  affairs^  that  these  two  nations,  laying  aside  the  peevish  and 

"  To  i^  prospect  of  personal  distinction,  there  was  formerly  added  that  of 
wealth  ;  and  in  Europe,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  war  was  a  very  lucrative  profes- 
sion, owing  to  the  custom  of  exacting  heavy  ransom  for  the  liberty  of  prisoners. 
See  Bai:>nngton*s  learned  work,  OhservatioM  on  the  Statutes^  pp.  890-393.  In  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  **  a  war  with  France  was  esteemed  as  almost  the  only  method 
by  which  an  English  gentleman  could  become  rich."  Compare  Tumer'B  BUt,  of 
Sngkmd^  vol.  vi.  p.  21.  Sainte  Palave  (MSmoires  sur  Vancienne  Chevalerie^  vol.  i.  p. 
311)  says,  *^  La  guerre  enrichissoit  alors  par  le  butin,  et  par  les  ran^ons,  celui  qui  la 
faisoit  avec  le  plus  de  valeur,  de  vigilance  et  d*activit4.  La  ran^on  6toit,  ce  semble, 
pour  Fordinaire,  une  ann^e  des  revenus  du  prisonnier.'*  For  an  analogy  with  this, 
see  Rig  Veda  Sanhita,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  sec.  8,  and  vol.  iL  p.  265,  sec.  13.  In  Europe, 
the  custom  of  paying  a  ransom  for  prisoners-of-war  survived  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  only  put  an  end  to  by  the  peace  of  Munster,  in  1648.  Manmng'$  Commentaries 
on  the  Law  of  Natione^  1839,  p.  162 ;  and  on  the  profits  formerly  made,  pp.  167^ 
?58. 

"  I  wrote  this  in  1855. 
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irritable  jealoiusy  they  once  entertained,  are  united  in  a  common 
cause,  and  have  drawn  the  Bwoxd,  not  for  selfish  pun)OBes,  but 
to  protect  the  civilized  world  against  the  incursions  of  a  barba- 
rous foe. 

This  is  the  leading  feature  which  distinguishes  the  present 
war  from  its  predecessors.  That  a  peace  should  last  for  nearly 
fcrty  years,  and  should  then  be  interrupted,  not,  as  heretofore, 
by  hostilities  between  civilized  states,  but  by  the  ambition  of  the 
only  empire  which  is  at  once  powerful  and  uncivilized, — ^is  one 
of  many  proofe  that  a  dislite  to  war  is  a  cultivated  taste  pecu- 
liar to  an  intellectual  people.  For  no  one  will  pretend  that  the 
military  predilections  of  Russia  are  caused  by  a  low  state  of 
morals,  or  by  a  disregard  of  religious  duties.  So  far  from  this, 
all  the  evidence  we  have,  shows  that  vicious  habits  are  not  more 
common  in  Bussia  than  in  France  or  England  ]^^  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Bussians  submit  to  the  teachings  of  the  church 
with  a  docility  greater  than  that  displayed  by  tiieir  civilized  op- 
ponents.^^ It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  Bussia  is  a  warlike  coun- 
try, not  because  the  inhabitants  are  immoral,  but  because  they 
are  unintellectual.  The  fault  is  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart. 
In  Bussia,  the  national  intellect  being  little  cultivated,  the  in- 
tellectual daises  lack  influence  ;  the  military  class,  therefore,  is 
supreme.  In  this  early  stage  of  society,  there  is  as  yet  no  mid* 
die  rank,^  and  consequently  the  thoughtM  and  pacific  habits 
which  spring  from  the  middle  ranks  have  no  existence.  The 
minds  of  men,  deprived  of  mental  pursuits,^^  naturally  turn  to 

**  Indeed  some  have  supposed  that  there  is  less  immorality  in  Russia  than  in 
Western  Europe ;  but  this  idea  is  probably  erroneous.  See  8Hrling*n  Jtussia^  Lond. 
1841,  pp.  59,  60.  The  beneTolence  and  charitable  disposition  of  the  Russians  are 
attested  by  Pinkerton,  who  had  good  means  of  information,  and  was  by  no  means 
prejudiced  in  their  favour.  See  PinkertorCs  Russia,  Lond.  1883,  pp.  836,  886.  Sir 
John  Eclair  also  says  they  are  "  prone  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity."  Sinclair'a 
Correswmdenee^  voL  ii.  p.  241. 

**  The  reverence  of  the  Russian  people  for  their  clergy  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  many  observers,  and  is,  indeed,  too  notorious  to  require  proof. 

*  A  very  observing  and  intelligent  writer  says,  **  Russia  has  only  two  ranks — 
the  highest  and  the  lowest."  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  Lond.  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 
'*  Les  marchands,  qui  formeraient  une  classe  moyenne,  sont  en  si  petit  sombre 
qulls  ne  peuvent  marquer  dans  T^tat :  d'ailleurs  presque  tons  sont  Strangers ;  . . .  . 
oil  done  trouver  cette  classe  movenne  qui  fait  la  force  des  6tats  f "  Cwtine's  Russief 
vol.  iL  pp.  125,  126 :  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 

"  A  recent  authoress,  who  had  admirable  opportunities  of  studving  the  society 
of  St.  Petersburg,  which  she  estimated  with  that  fine  tact  peculiar  to  an  accom* 
plished  woman,  was  amazed  at  this  state  of  things  among  classes  surrounded  with 
every  form  of  luxury  and  wealth :  **a  total  absence  of  allrational  tastes  or  literary 
topics.  .  .  .  Here  it  is  absolutely  mauvais  genre  to  discuss  a  rational  subject — mere 
pidanierie  to  be  caught  upon  any  topics  beyond  dressing,  dancing,  and  a  jolie  tour- 
more,'"  Letters fnym,  the  Baltic,  1841,  vol  ii.  p.  288.  M.  Custme  (La  Ruseu  en  1839, 
voL  i.  p.  821)  says,  "  R&gle  g^n^rale,  personne  ne  prof^re  jamais  un  mot  qui 
ponrrait  int^resser  vivement  quelqu*un."  At  vol.  ii.  p.  195,  "  De  toutes  les  facult^s 
de  rintelligence,  la  seule  qu'on  estime  ici  c'est  le  tact."    Another  writer  of  repute, 
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warlike  ones,  as  the  only  resource  remaining  to  f  hem.  Hence  it 
is  that  in  Russia^  all  ability  is  estimated  by  a  military  standard. 
The  army  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  glory  of  the  country  : 
to  win  a  battle,  or  outwit  an  enemy,  is  valued  as  one  of  the 
noblest  achievements  of  life ;  and  civilians,  whatever  their 
merits  may  be,  are  despised  by  this  barbarous  people,  as  beings 
of  an  altogether  inferior  and  subordinate  character.'^ 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  opposite  causes  have  pro- 
duced opposite  results.  With  us  intellectual  progress  is  so  rapid, 
and  the  authority  of  the  middle  class  so  great,  that  not  only  histve 
military  men  no  influence  in  the  government  of  the  state,  but 
there  seemed  at  one  time  even  a  danger  lest  we  should  push  this 
feeling  to  an  extreme  ;  €«id  lest,  from  our  detestation  of  war,  we 
should  neglect  those  defensive  precautions  which  the  enmity  of 
other  nations  makes  it  advisable  to  adopt.  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that,  in  our  country,  a  love  of  war  is,  as  a  na- 
tional taste,  utterly  extinct.  And  this  vast  result  has  been  ef- 
fected, not  by  moral  teachings,  nor  by  the  dictates  of  moral  in- 
stinct ;  but  by  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
there  have  been  formed  certain  classes  of  society  which  have  an 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  whose  united  authority 
is  sufficient  to  control  those  other  classes  whose  interest  lies  in 
the  prosecution  of  war. 

It  would  be  easy  to  conduct  this  argument  fiirther,  and  to 
prove  how,  by  an  increasing  love  of  intellectual  pursuits,  the 
military  service  necessarily  declines,  not  only  in  reputation,  but 
likewise  in  ability.  In  a  backward  state  of  society,  men  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  crowd  to  the  army,  and  are  proud  to  enroll 
themselves  in  its  ranks.  But  as  society  advances,  new  sources 
of  activity  are  opened,  and  new  professions  arise,  which,  being 

U.  Kohl,  contemptuously  observes,  that  in  Russia  "  the  depths  of  science  are  not 
even  guessed  at.**    Kola's  Russia,  1842,  Lond.  p.  142. 

•*  According  to  Schnitzler,  Precedence  is  determined,  in  Rusma,  by  military  rank ; 
and  an  ensign  would  take  the  pas  of  a  nobleman  not  enrolled  in  the  army,  or  oc- 
cupying some  situation  giving  military  rank."  M^CvllocKs  Oeog.  Diet,  1849,  voL  IL 
p.  614.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  PinkertofCs  Russia,  1838,  p.  821.  M.  Erman, 
who  travelled  through  great  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  says,  "  In  the  modem 
language  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  constantly  hears  a  distinction  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, conveyed  in  the  inquiry  which  is  habitually  made  respecting  incuviduals  of  the 
educated  class :  Is  he  a  plain-coat  or  a  uniform  ?**  ErmarCs  Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  45. 
See  also  on  this  preponderance  of  the  military  classes,  which  is  the  inevitable  fmit 
of  the  national  ignorance,  KohPs  Russia,  pp.  28,  194;  Stirling's  Russia  under 
Nicolas  the  Mrst,  p.  7 ;  Custine^s  Russie,  vol.  i.  pp.  147, 162,  252,  266,  vol.  iL  pp.  71, 
128,  809,  vol.  iii.  p.  828,  vol.  iv.  p.  284.  Sir  A.  Alison  (^History  of  Europe,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  891,  892)  says,  **The  whole  energies  of  the  nation  are  turned  towards  the  army. 
Commerce,  the  law,  and  all  civil  employments  are  held  in  no  esteem ;  the  whole 
youth  of  any  consideration  betake  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms.**  The  same 
writer  (vol.  x.  p.  566)  quotes  the  remark  of  Bremner,  that  **  nothing  astonished  the 
Russian  or  Polish  noblemen  so  much  as  seeing  the  estimation  in  which  the  civil  pro* 
fessions,  and  especially  the  bar,  are  held  in  Qreat  Britain.** 
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eeeentiallj  mental^  offer  to  genius  opportunities  for  success  more 
rapid  than  any  formerly  known.  The  consequence  is,  that  in 
England,  where  these  opportunities  are  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere,  it  nearly  always  happens  that  if  a  &ther  has  a  son 
whose  Acuities  are  remarkable,  he  brings  him  up  to  one  of  the 
lay  professions,  where  intellect,  when  accompanied  by  industry, 
is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  If,  however,  the  inferiority  of  the  boy  is 
obvious,  a  suitable  remedy  is  at  hand  :  he  is  made  either  a  sol- 
dier or  a  clergyman  ;  he  is  sent  into  the  army,  or  hidden  in  the 
church.  And  this,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why,  as  society  advances,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  and  the 
military  spirit  never  fitil  to  decline.  As  soon  as  eminent  men 
grow  unwilling  to  enter  any  profession,  the  lustre  of  that  profes- 
sion will  be  tarnished :  first  its  reputation  will  be  lessened,  and 
then  its  power  will  be  abridged.  This  is  the  process  through 
which  Europe  is  actually  passing,  in  regard  both  to  the  church 
and  to  the  army.  The  evidence,  so  far  as  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession is  concerned,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
The  evidence  respecting  the  military  profession  is  equally  deci- 
sive. For  although  that  profession  has  in  modem  Europe  pro- 
duced a  few  men  of  undoubted  genius,  their  number  is  so  ex- 
tremely small,  as  to  amaze  us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability. 
That  the  military  class,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  a  tendency  to 
degenerate,  will  become  still  more  obvious  if  we  compare  long 
periods  of  time.  In  the  ancient  world,  the  leading  warriors  were 
not  only  possessed  of  considerable  accomplishments,  but  were 
comprehensive  thinkers  in  politics  as  well  as  in  war,  and  were  in 
every  respect  the  first  characters  of  their  age.  Thus, — to  give 
only  a  few  specimens  from  a  single  people, — we  find  that  the 
three  most  successful  statesmen  Greece  ever  produced  were  So- 
lon, Themistocles,  and  Epaminondas, — all  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished military  commanders.  Socrates,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  was  a  soldier ;  and  so  was  Plato  ; 
and  so  was  Antisthenes,  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Cynics. 
Archytas,  who  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  Pythagorean  philos- 
ophy ;  and  Melissus,  who  developed  the  Eleatic  philosophy, — 
were  both  of  them  well-known  generals,  &mous  alike  in  litera- 
ture and  in  war.  Among  the  most  eminent  orators,  Pericles, 
Alcibiades,  Andocides,  Demosthenes,  and  iSschines,  were  all 
members  of  the  military  profession  ;  as  also  were  the  two  great- 
est tragic  writers,  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  Archilochus,  who 
is  said  to  have  invented  iambic  verses,  and  whom  Horace  took 
as  a  model,  was  a  soldier  ;  and  the  same  profession  could  like- 
wise boast  of  Tyrtaeus,  one  of  the  founders  of  elegiac  poetry,  and 
of  Alcasus,  one  of  the  best  composers  of  lyric  poetry.    The  most 
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philoBophio  of  all  the  Greek  historians  was  certaiiilj  Thucydides ; 
but  he,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Polybios,  held  high  military 
appointments,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  succeeded  in 
changing  the  fortunes  of  war.  In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  And 
turmoil  of  camps,  these  eminent  men  cultivated  their  minds  to 
the  highest  point  that  the  knowledge  of  that  age  would  allow: 
and  so  wide  is  the  range  of  their  thoughts,  and  such  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  their  style,  that  their  works  are  read  by  thousand!} 
who  care  nothing  about  the  sieges  and  battles  in  which  they  were 
engaged. 

These  were  among  the  ornaments  of  the  military  profession 
in  the  ancient  world  ;  and  all  of  them  wrote  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  were  read  by  the  same  people.  But  in  the  modem 
world  this  identical  profession,  including  many  millions  of 
men,  and  covering  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  never  been  aUe, 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  to  produce  ten  authors  who  have 
reached  the  first  class  either  as  writers  or  as  thinkers.  Descartes 
is  an  instance  of  an  European  soldier  combining  the  two  quali* 
ties  ;  he  being  as  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
style  as  for  the  depth  and  originality  of  his  inquiries.  This, 
however,  is  a  solitaiy  case ;  and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  second 
one  of  a  modem  military  writer  thus  excelling  in  both  depart- 
ments. Certainly,  the  English  army,  during  the  last  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  affords  no  example  of  it,  and  has,  in  fact, 
only  possessed  two  authors,  Raleigh  and  Napier,  whose  works 
are  recognized  as  models,  and  are  studied  merely  for  their  intrinsio 
merit.  StiU,  this  is  simply  in  reference  to  style  ;  and  these  two 
historians,  notwithstanding  their  skill  in  composition,  have  never 
been  reputed  profound  thinkers  on  difficult  subjects,  nor  have 
they  added  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge. 
In  the  same  way,  among  the  ancients,  the  most  eminent  soldiers 
were  likewise  the  most  eminent  politicians,  and  the  best  leaders 
of  the  army  were  generaUy  the  best  governors  of  the  state.  But 
here,  again,  the  progress  of  society  has  wrou^t  so  great  a  change, 
that  for  a  long  period  instances  of  this  have  been  excessively 
rare.  Even  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Frederick  the  Great  failed 
ignominiously  in  their  domestic  policy,  and  showed  themselveB 
as  short-sighted  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  were  sagacious  in 
the  arts  of  war.  Cromwell,  Washington,  and  Napoleon,  are, 
perhaps,  the  only  first-rate  modem  warriors  of  whom  it  can  bo 
fairly  said,  that  they  were  equally  competent  to  govern  a  king- 
dom and  command  an  army.  Aiid  if  we  look  at  England  as 
fumishing  a  familiar  illustration,  we  see  this  remark  exemplified 
in  our  two  greatest  generals,  Marlborough  and  Wellington. 
Marlborough  was  a  man  not  only  <^  the  most  idle  and  fiivolous 
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parsnits,  but  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies 
made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  of  politics  he 
had  no  other  idea  but  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  by 
flattering  his  mistress,  to  desert  the  brother  of  that  sovereign  at 
his  utmost  need,  and  afterwards,  by  a  double  treachery,  turn 
against  his  next  benefactor,  and  engage  in  a  criminal,  as  well  as 
a  foolish,  correspondence  with  the  very  man  whom  a  few  years 
before  he  had  infamously  abandoned.  These  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  greatest  conqueror  of  his  age,  the  hero  of  a  hun- 
dred fights,  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  of  Ramilies.  As  to  our 
other  great  warrior,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton should  never  be  pronounced  by  an  Englishman  without 
gratitude  and  respect :  these  feelings  are,  however,  due  solely  to 
his  vast  military  services,  the  importance  of  which  it  would  ill 
become  us  to  forget.  But  whoever  has  studied  the  civil  history 
of  England  durmg  the  present  century,  knows  fall  well  that 
this  naflitary  chief,  who  in  the  field  shone  without  a  rival,  and 
who,  to  his  still  greater  glory  be  it  said,  possessed  an  integrity 
of  purpose,  an  unflinching  honesty,  and  a  high  moral  feeling, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed,  was  nevertheless  utterly  unequal 
to  the  complicated  exigencies  of  political  life.  It  is  notorious, 
that  in  his  views  of  the  most  important  legislative  measures  he 
was  always  in  the  wrong.  It  is  notorious,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  stands  recorded  in  our  Parliamentary  Debates,  that  every 
great  measure  which  was  carried,  every  great  improvement, 
every  great  step  in  reform,  every  concession  to  the  popular 
wishes,  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
became  law  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  after  his  moumfal 
declarations  that  by  such  means  the  security  of  England  would 
be  seriously  imperilled.  Yet  there  is  now  hardly  a  forward 
schoolboy  who  does  not  know  that  to  these  very  measures  the 
present  stability  of  our  country  is  mainly  owing.  Experience, 
the  great  test  of  wisdom,  has  amply  proved,  that  those  vast 
schemes  of  reform,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spent  his 
political  life  in  opposing,  were,  I  will  not  say  expedient  or  advis- 
able, but  were  indispensably  necessary.  That  policy  of  resisting 
the  popular  will  which  he  constantly  advised,  is  precisely  the 
policy  which  has  been  pursued,  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
in  every  monarchy  except  our  own.  The  result  of  that  policy 
is  written  for  our  instruction :  it  is  written  in  that  great  ex- 
plosion of  popular  passion,  which  in  the  moment  of  its  wrath 
upset  the  proudest  thibnes,  destroyed  princely  families,  ruined 
noble  houses,  desolated  beautifal  cities.  And  if  the  counsel  of 
our  great  general  hod  been  followed,  if  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  had  been  refused,— this  same  lesson  would  have  been 
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written  in  the  annals  of  our  own  land;  and  we  should  most 
assuredly  have  been  unable  to  escape  the  consequence  of  that 
terrible  catastrophe^  in  which  the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of 
rulers  did^  only  a  few  years  ago,  involve  a  large  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Thus  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  military  genius  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  military  genius  of  modem  Europe.  The 
causes  of  this  decay  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  circumstance 
that,  owing  to  the  immense  increase  of  intellectual  employments, 
few  men  of  ability  will  now  enter  a  profession  into  which,  in 
antiquity,  men  of  ability  eagerly  crowded,  as  supplying  the  best 
means  of  exercising  those  faculties  which,  in  more  civilized 
countries,  are  tumol  to  a  better  account.  This,  indeed,  is  a 
very  important  change;  and  thus  to  transfer  the  most  powerful 
intellects  from  the  arts  of  war  to  the  arts  of  peace,  has  been  the 
slow  work  of  many  centuries,  the  gradual,  but  constant,  encroach- 
ments of  advancing  knowledge.  To  write  the  history  of  those 
encroachments,  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect;  a  task  impossible  for  any  single  man  adequately  to 
perform.  But  the  subject  is  one  of  such  interest,  and  has  been 
so  little  studied,  that  though  I  have  already  carried  this  analysis 
fiirther  than  I  had  intended,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  the  three  leading  ways  in  which  the  warlike 
spirit  of  the  ancient  world  has  been  weakened  by  the  progress 
of  European  knowledge. 

The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  invention  of  Gunpowder; 
which,  though  a  warlike  contrivance,  has  in  its  results  been 
eminently  serviceable  to  the  interests  of  peace.'®  This  impor- 
tant invention  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury;'* but  was  not  in  common  use  until  the  fourteenth,  or  even 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Scarcely  had  it  come 
into  operation,  when  it  worked  a  great  change  in  the  whole 
scheme  and  practice  of  war.     Before  this  time,  it  was  considered 

^  The  consequences  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder  are  considered  very  super- 
ficially by  Frederick  Schlegel  (Lectures  on  the  Sittorv  of  Literature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87, 
88),  and  by  Dugald  Stewart  (PhUoeophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  1.  p.  262).  They  are  ex- 
amined with  much  greater  ability,  though  by  no  means  exhaustively,  in  QmUKe 
Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  i.  pp.  292,  296,  297  ;  Herder^e  Ideen  sur  Oeeehiehis 
der  MensekJmt,  voL  iv.  p.  801 ;  Hallam'e  Middle  Agee,  vol.  il  p.  470. 

"  From  the  following  authorities,  it  appears  impossible  to  trace  it  further  back 
than  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Arabs  were,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  the  inventors :  BumboWs  Cosmos,  vol  ii.  p.  690 ;  Koch,  Tabie&u 


Ages,  voL  i.  p. 

Siberia,  vol.  i.  p.  870,  871,  are  more  positive  than  the  evidence  we  are  possessed  of 
will  justify ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  sort  of  gunpowder  was  at  aa  early 
period  used  in  Ohina,  and  in  other  parts  of  Asia. 
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the  duty  of  nearly  every  citizen  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
military  service,  for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  his  own 
country  or  of  attacking  others.*®  Standing  armies- were  entirely 
unknown;  and  in  their  place  there  existed  a  rude  and  barbarous 
militia,  always  ready  for  battle,  and  always  unwilling  to  engage 
in  those  peaceful  pursuits  which  were  then  universally  despised. 
Nearly  every  man  being  a  soldier,  the  military  profession,  as 
such,  had  no  separate  existence;  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  whole  of  Europe  composed  one  great  army,  in  which  all 
other  professions  were  merged.  To  this  the  only  exception  was  the 
ecclesiastical  profession;  but  even  that  was  affected  by  the  gene- 
ral tendency,  and  it  was  not  at  aU  uncommon  to  see  large  bodies 
of  troojw  led  to  the  field  by  bishops  and  abbots,  to  most  of  whom 
the  arts  of  war  were  in  those  days  perfectly  fiuniliar.**  At  all 
events,  between  these  two  professions  men  were  necessarily 
divided  :  the  only  avocations  were  war  and  theology;  and  if  you 
reftised  to  enter  the  church,  you  were  bound  to  serve  in  the  army. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  every  thing  of  real  *  importance  was 
altogether  neglected.  There  were,  indeed,  many  priests  and 
many  warriors,  many  sermons  and  many  battles."  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  neither  trade,  nor  commerce,  nor  manu- 
&ctures :  there  was  no  science,  no  literature  :  the  useful  arts 
were  entirely  unknown;  and  even  the  highest  ranks  of  society 
were  unacquainted,  not  only  with  the  most  ordinary  comforts, 
but  with  the  commonest  decencies  of  civilized  life. 

But  so  soon  as  gunpowder  came  into  use,  there  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  change.  According  to  the  old  system,  a 
man  had  only  to  possess,  what  he  genemlly  inherited  from  his 

*•  Vaitel^  le  Droit  dea  GenSy  vol.  ii.  p.  129 ;  JAngar^a  History  of  England,  vol. 
iL  pp.  856,  857.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  **  all  free  men  and  proprietors  of  land, 
except  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  always  held 
readj  to  take  the  field  at  a  moments  warning."  JSeclwton'a  Enjjlith  Anttouitie$y 
p.  62.  **  There  was  no  distinction  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen.**  Patgrave^t 
Anglo-Saxon  Commonwealth^  voL  L  p.  200. 

**  On  these  warlike  ecclesiastics,  compare  Groae^s  Military  Antiq.  vol.  i.  pp.  67- 
8 ;  LinganTs  Hist,  of  England,  voL  ii.  pp.  26,  188,  vol.  iii.  p.  14 ;  Turner's  Hist,  of 
England,  vol  iv.  p.  468,  vol  v.  pp.  92,402, 406  ;  MosheinCs  EecL  HUtory,  vol  L  pp. 
178, 198,  241 ;  Griehton's  Scandinavia,  Edinb.  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  Such  opponents 
were  the  more  formidable,  because  in  those  happy  days  it  was  sacrilege  for  a  layman 
to  lay  bands  on  a  bishop.  In  1095  his  Holiness  the  Pope  caused  a  comicil  to  de- 
clare, "Qu6d  qui  apprehenderit  episcopum  omnino  exlex  fiat."  Matthcsi  Paris 
Hitioria  Major,  p.  18.  As  the  context  contains  no  limitation  of  this,  it  would  follow 
that  a  man  became  spiritually  outlawed  if  he,  even  in  self-defence,  took  a  bishop 
prisoner. 

^  As  Sharon  Turner  observes  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  government, 
^  war  and  religion  were  the  absorbing  subjects  of  this  period."  llimer's  History 
of  England,  vol.  iiL  p.  263.  And  a  recent  scientific  historian  says  of  Europe  gener- 
aUy :  **  aile  Eiinste  und  Kenntnisse,  die  sich  nicht  auf  das  edle  Kriegs-,  Rat^-  und 
RaubhAndwerk  bezogen,  warcn  iiberflussig  und  schiidlich.  Nur  etwas  Theologie 
war  Tonnothen,  um  die  Erde  mit  dem  Himmel  zu  verbinden."  Winekler,  Geschichts 
ierBotanik^  1854,  p.  66. 
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father,  either  a  sword  or  a  bow,  and  he  was  ready  equipped  fof 
the  field.^'  According  to  the  new  system,  new  means  were 
required,  and  the  equipment  became  more  costly  and  more 
difficult.  First,  there  was  the  supply  of  gunpowder;**  then  there 
was  the  possession  of  muskets,  which  were  expensive  weapons, 
and  considered  difficult  to  manage.**  Then,  too,  there  were 
other  contrivances  to  which  gunpowder  naturally  gave  rise,  such 
as  pistols,  bombs,  mortars,  sheUs,  mines,  and  the  like.**    All 

*•  In  1181,  Henry  II.  of  England  ordered  that  every  man  should  have  either  a 
sword  or  bow  ;  which  he  was  not  to  sell,  but  leave  to  his  heir ;  '*  cseteri  autem  om- 
nes  haberent  wanbaaam,  capellum  ferreum,  lanceam  et  gladium,  vel  arcom  et 
sagittas:  et  prohibuit  ne  aliquis  anna  sua  venderet  vel  invadiaret;*8ed  cikm  more- 
retur,  daret  iUa  propinquiori  hseredi  suo."  Rog,  de  ffov.  Annal,  n  Seriptores  pott 
Bedam,  p.  848  rev.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  was  ordered  that  every  man 
possessing  land  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  should  keep  "  a  sword,  bow  and 
arrows,  and  a  dagger.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  to  keep  bows  and  arrows  might  have 
them  out  of  the  forest.'*  Orose't  MUitary  Anti^ities^  vol.  ii.  pp.  801,  802.  Com- 
pare Oeijer's  History  of  the  StoedeM,  part  L  p.  94.  Even  hite  in  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  *^  in  each  from  four  to  five 
thousand  scholars,  all  grown  up,  carrying  swords  and  bows,  and  in  great  part 
gentry."  SirWillican  Hamilton  on  the  History  of  Univerntiee^  in  Hamilton'a  Phil- 
otoph.  JDiseussions,  p.  414.  One  of  the  latest  attempts  made  to  revive  archery,  was 
a  warrant  issued  by  Elizabeth  in  1596,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Egerton 
Faperiy  pp.  217-220,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1840.  In  the  south-west  of  England,  bows 
and  arrows  did  not  finally  disappear  from  the  muster-rolls  till  1699 ;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  musket  gained  ground.  See  TongeU  Diary ^  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848, 
p.  xvii. 

^  It  is  stated  by  many  writers  that  no  gunpowder  was  manufactured  iu  England 
until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Camden^e  Mizabeth,  in  KennettU  History^  vol  ii.  p. 
388,  London,  1719;  Striekland'a  Queens  of  England^  vol.  vi.  p.  228,  Lond.  1843; 
Grose's  Military  Antigtdtiety  vol.  i.  p.  378.  But  Sharon  Turner  (History  of  En^ 
land,  vol.  vi.  pp.  490,  491,  Lond.  1889)  has  shown,  from  an  order  of  Richard  III.  in 
the  Harleian  manuscripts,  that  it  was  made  in  England  in  1483 ;  and  Mr.  Eccleston 
(English  Antiquities^  p.  182,  Lond.  1847)  states,  that  the  English  both  made  and 
exported  it  as  early  as  1411 :  compare  p.  202.  At  all  events,  it  long  remained  a 
costly  article ;  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  I  find  a  complaint  of  its  deamess, 
**  whereby  the  train-bands  are  much  discouraged  in  their  exercising."  JParliamenl, 
Hist,  vol.  ii.  p.  655.  In  1686,  it  appears  from  the  Clarendon  Correspondeiue,  vol.  i. 
p.  418,  that  the  wholesale  price  ranged  from  about  2/.  10<.  to  3/.  a  barrel.  On  the 
expense  of  making  it  in  the  present  century,  see  lAehig  and  Kopp^s  Reports  on 
Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  825,  Lond.  1852. 

^  The  muskets  were  such  miserable  machines,  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  charge  and  fire  one.  HalUmCs  Middle 
Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  842.  Grose  (Military  AntiquttieSy  vol.  1.  p.  146,  vol.  ii.  pp.  892, 
837)  sa^s,  that  the  first  mention  of  muskets  in  England  is  in  1471 ;  and  that  rests  for 
them  did  not  become  obsolete  until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  recent  edition  of 
Beckmann^s  History  of  Inventions,  Lond.  1846,  vol  ii.  p.  535,  it  is  strangely  sup- 
posed  that  muskets  were  *^  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.''  Compare  baniel, 
Histoire  de  la  MUice,  vol.  i.  p.  464,  with  Bmythe^s  Military  DUeourses,  in  EUit^s 
Original  Letters,  p.  58,  edit.  Camden  Society. 

*"  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  invented  early  in  the  mxteenth  century.  Grose's 
Military  Aniiq.  vol  L  pp.  102,  146.  Gunpowder  was  first  employed  in  mining 
towns  in  1487.  JPrescotts  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  voL  ii.  p.  32 ;  Koeh^ 
Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  243 ;  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  MUice  Eran^aise,  voL 
L  p.  574.  Daniel  (MUice  Eran^aise,  vol  L  pp.  580,  581)  says,  that  bombs  were  not 
*  invented  till  1588  ;  and  the  same  thing  is  asserted  in  Mio^aphie  Uhiverselle,  vol 
XV.  p.  248 :  but,  according  to  Grose  (Military  Antio.  vol.  i.  p.  387),  they  are  men* 
lioned  by  Yalturinus,  in  1472.    On  the  general  conoition  of  the  French  artiUery  in 
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these  things^  by  increasing  the  complication  of  the  military  art, 
increased  the  necessity  of  discipline  and  practice;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  change  that  was  being  effected  in  the  ordinary 
weapons  deprived  the  great  majority  of  men  of  the  possibility  g£ 
procuring  them.  To  suit  these  altered  circumstances,  a  new 
system  was  organized;  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  train  up 
bodies  of  men  for  tie  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  separate  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  those  other  employments  in  which  formerly 
all  soldiers  were  occasionally  engaged.  Thus  it  was  that  there 
arose  standing  armies;  the  first  of  which  were  formed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,^  ^  almost  immediately  after  gun- 
powder was  generally  known.  Thus,  too,  there  arose  the  custom 
of  .employing  mercenary  troops;  of  which  we  find  a  few  earlier 
instances,  though  the  practice  was  not  fully  established  imtil  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.^ ^ 

The  importance  of  this  movement  was  soon  seen,  by  the 
change  it  eflected  in  the  classification  of  European  society.  The 
r^ular  troops  being,  from  their  discipline,  more  serviceable 
against  the  enemy,  and  also  more  immediately  under  the  control 
of  the  government,  it  naturally  followed  that,  as  their  merits 
became  understood,  the  old  militia  should  fall,  first  into  disre- 
pute^ then  be  neglected,  and  then  sensibly  diminish.  At  the 
same  time,  this  diminution  in  the  number  of  undisciplined 
soldiers  deprived  the  countiy  of  a  part  of  its  warlike  resources, 
and  therefore  made  it  necessary  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
disciplined  ones,  and  to  confine  them  more  exclusively  to  their 
military  duties.  Thus  it  was  that  a  division  was  first  broadly 
established  between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian;  and  there  arose 
a  separate  military  profession,^  ^  which,  consisting  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  the  total  amount  of  citizens,  left  the 

the  oxteenth  century,  set  RelaUoM  dea  Ambaasadeurt  Vinetiena,  toI.  i.  pp.  94> 
476,  478,  Paris,  1838,  4to;  a  curious  and  valuable  publication.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  period  in  which  cannons  were  first  known;  but  thej 
were  certainlj  used  in  war  before  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  S^ 
BokUn^  dot  alU  JruUen^  vol  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  Daniel,  Sistoire  de  la  Miliee,  toI.  L  pp. 
441,  442. 

*^  Blaekstotu't  Commentaries,  Tol.  i.  p.  418 :  Daniel,  HisL  de  la  MUice,  vol.  L  p. 
210,  Tot  iL  pp.  491,  498 ;  (Euvret  de  Turcot,  toI.  yiii.  pp.  228. 

^  The  leading  facts  respecting  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  are  in- 
dicated with  greet  judgment  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Middle  Ages,  toI.  i  pp.  828 
-387. 

^  Grose  {Military  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  pp.  810,  311)  says,  that  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  English  soldiers  had  no  professional  dress ;  but  **  were  distinguished  by 
badges  of  their  leaders*  arms,  similar  to  those  now  worn  by  watermen?'  It  was 
also  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  there  first  arose  a  separate  military  litera- 
ture. Daniel,  HisU  de  ia  MiUce,  toL  i.  p.  380 :  **  Les  auteurs  qui  ont  ^rit  en  detail 
Bur  la  discipline  militaire :  or  ce  n'est  gueres  que  sous  Francois  I,  et  sous  FEmpereur ' 
Charles  V,  que  les  Italiens,  les  Francois,  les  Espagnols  et  les  Allemans  ont  com- 
mencd  k  ^rire  sur  ce  siget.'' 
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remainder  to  settle  in  some  other  pursuit.*"  In  this  way,  im- 
mense bodies  of  men  were  gradually  weaned  jfrom  their  old 
warlike  habits;  and  being,  as  it  were,  forced  into  civil  life,  their 
energies  became  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  society, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  of  peace  which  had  formerly 
been  neglected.  The  result  was,  that  the  European  mind, 
instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  solely  occupied  either  with  war 
or  with  theology,  now  struck  out  into  a  middle  path,  and  created 
those  great  branches  of  knowledge  to  which  modem  civilization 
owes  its  origin.  In  each  successive  generation  this  tendency 
towards  a  separate  organization  was  more  marked;  the  utility  of 
a  division  of  labour  became  clearly  recognized;  and  as  by  this 
means  knowledge  itself  advanced,  the  authority  of  this  middle 
or  intellectual  class  correspondingly  increased.  Each  addition 
to  its  power  lessened  the  weight  of  the  other  two  classes,  and 
checked  those  superstitious  feelings  and  that  love  of  war,  on 
which,  in  an  early  state  of  society,  aU  enthusiasm  is  concentrated. 
The  evidence  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  this  intellectual 
principle  is  so  fuU  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  possible,  by 
combining  aU  the  branches  of  knowledge,  to  trace  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  consecutive  steps.  At  present,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that,  taking  a  general  view,  this  third,  or  intellectual,  class,  first 
displayed  an  independent,  though  still  a  vague,  activity,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  activity,  assuming  a  distinct  form,  showed  itself  in  religious 
outbreaks  ;  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  energy,  becom- 
ing more  practical,  was  turned  aeainst  the  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, and  caused  a  series  of  rebelhons,  from  which  hardly  any 
part  of  Europe  escaped;  and  finally,  that  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  it  has  extended  its  aim  to  every  depart- 
ment of  public  and  private  life,  diffusing  education,  teaching 
legislators,  controlling  kings,  and,  above  aU,  settling  on  a  sure 
foundation  that  supremacy  of  Public  Opinion,  to  winch  not  only 
constitutional  princes,  but  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  are 
now  rendered  strictly  amenable. 

These,  indeed,  are  vast  questions;  and  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  them,  no  one  can  understand  the  present  condition  of 

••  The  change  from  the  time  when  every  lajman  was  a  soldier,  is  very  remark* 
able.  Adam  Smith  {Wealth  of  NaUons^  boolc  t.  chap.  i.  p.  291)  says,  '*  Among  the 
ciyilized  nations  of  modem  Europe,  it  is  commonly  computed,  that  not  more  than 
the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country  can  be  employed  as 
soldiers,  without  ruin  to  the  country  which  pays  die  expense  of  their  service.**  The 
same  proportion  is  given  in  SadUr^t  Lmo  of  Population^  vol  i.  p.  292 ;  and  in 
OranSeur  et  Decadence  d$»  Jiomains,  chap.  lii. ;  (Euvret  de  MonUt^ieu,  p.  180: 
also  in  Sharpens  ffittory  of  Egypt^  vol  i.  p.  105 ;  and  in  Aliwrit  History  of  Evropt^ 
ToL  zii.  p.  818. 
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European  society,  or  form  the  least  idea  of  its  ftitnre  prospects. 
It  is,  however,  sufficient  that  the  reader  can  now  perceive  the 
way  in  which  so  slight  a  matter  as  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
diminished  the  warlike  spirit,  hy  diminishing  the  number  of 
persons  to  whom  the  practice  of  war  was  habitual.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  other  and  collateral  circumstances  which  tended  in 
the  same  direction;  but  the  use  of  gunpowder  was  the  most 
effectual,  because,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
war,  it  made  a  separate  military  profession  indispensable  ;  and 
thus,  curtailing  the  action  of  the  military  spirit,  left  an  overplus, 
an  unemployed  energy,  which  soon  found  its  way  to  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  infused  into  them  a  new  life,  and  began  to  control  that 
lust  of  conquest,  which,  though  natmral  to  a  barbarous  people, 
is  the  great  enemy  of  hdowledge,  and  is  the  most  &tal  of  those 
diseased  appetites  by  which  even  civilized  countries  are  too  often 
afflicted. 

The  second  intellectual  movement,  by  which  the  love  of  war 
has  been  lessened,  is  much  more  recent,  and  has  not  yet  produced 
the  whole  of  its  natural  effects.  I  allude  to  the  discoveries  made 
by  Political  Economy;  a  branch  of  knowledge  with  which  even 
the  wisest  of  the  ancients  had  not  the  least  acquaintance,  but 
which  possesses  an  importance  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
and  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  as  being  the  only  subject  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  art  of  government  that  has  yet  been  raised 
to  a  science.  The  practical  value  of  this  noble  study,  though 
perhaps  only  fully  known  to  the  more  advanced  thinkers,  is 
padually  becoming  recognized  by  men  of  ordinary  education : 
but  even  those  by  whom  it  is  understood,  seem  to  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  way  in  which,  by  its  influence,  the  interests  of 
peace,  and  therefore  of  civilization,  have  been  directly  promoted.** 
The  manner  in  which  this  has  been  brought  about,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain,  as  it  will  furnish  another  argument  in  support 
of  that  great  principle  which  I  wish  to  establish. 

It  is  weU  known,  that,  among  the  different  causes  of  war, 
commercial  jealousy  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous; 
and  there  are  niunerous  instances  of  quarrels  respecting  the 
promulgation  of  some  particular  tariff,  or  the  protection  of  some 
favourite  manufacture.  Disputes  of  this  Mnd  were  founded 
upon  the  very  ignorant,  but  the  very  natural  notion,  that  the 
advantages  of  commerce  depend  upon  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  country  must  be  lost  by  another. 
It  was  believed  that  wealth  is  composed  entirely  of  money;  and 

*^  The  pacific  tendencies  of  political  economy  are  touched  on  yery  briefly  in 
BlanmU,  Hittoire  de  PJSeonomie  Politique^  toL  ii.  p.  207 ;  and  in  Ihoisi*  Froffrw  of 
Fditieal  Eccncmy^  p.  240. 
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that  it  is,  therefore,  the  essential  interest  of  every  peo|de  to 
import  few  commodities  and  much  gold.  Whenever  this  was 
done,  affairs  were  said  to  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state;  but 
if  thi  was  not  done,  it  was  declared  that  we  were  being  drained 
of  our  resources,  and  that  some  other  country  was  gettii^  the 
better  of  us,  and  was  enriching  itself  at  our  expense."  For  this 
the  only  remedy  was,  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  which 
should  oblige  the  offending  nation  to  take  more  of  our  commod^ 
ities,  and  give  us  more  of  their  gold  :  if,  however,  they  refused 
to  sign  the  treaty,  it  became  necessary  to  bring  them  to  reason; 
and  for  this  purpose  an  armament  was  fitted  out  to  attack  a 
people  who,  by  lessening  our  wealth,  had  deprived  us  of  that 
money  by  which  alone  trade  could  be  extended  in  foreign  mar- 
kets.«» 

This  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  barter  was  formerly 
universal;^^  and  being  adopted  even  by  the  ablest  politicians, 

**  Thia  favourite  doctrine  is  illustrated  in  a  curious  *^  Discourse,*'  written  in 
1578,  and  printed  in  Stow'i  Londariy  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  if  our  exports  ex- 
ceed our  imports,  we  gain  by  the  trade  ;  but  that  if  they  are  less,  we  lose.  Biov^t 
Zandon^  edit.  Thorns,  1842,  p.  205.  Whenever  this  balance  was  disturbed,  politi- 
cians were  thrown  into  an  agony  of  fear.  In  1620,  James  I.  said,  in  one  of  his  long 
speeches,  "  It^s  stratige  that  my  Mint  hath  not  gone  this  eight  or  nine  years :  but  I 
think  the  fault  of  the  want  of  money  is  the  uneven  balancing  of  trade.**  ParLEutorv^ 
vol.  i.  p.  1179 :  see  also  the  debate  **  On  the  Scarcity  of  Money,'*  p.  1194-1196.  In 
1620,  the  House  of  Commons,  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  passed  a  resolution,  ^*That 
the  importation  of  tobacco  out  of  Spain  is  one  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money  in 
this  kingdom.**  Pari.  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  1198.  In  1627,  it  was  actually  argued  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Netherlands  were  being  weakened  by  theur  trade  with 
the  East  Indies,  because  it  carried  money  out  of  the  country !  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  ii. 
p.  2201  Half  a  century  later  the  same  principle  was  advocated  by  Sir  William 
Temple  in  his  Letters,  and  also  in  his  Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces. 
TempU'9  Works,  vol.  I  p.  175,  vol  ii.  pp.  117,  118. 

*  In  1672,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  announced 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  English  must  go  to  war  with  the  Dutch ;  for  that 
it  was  **  impossible  both  should  stand  upon  a  balance ;  and  that  if  we  do  not  master 
their  trade,  they  will  ours.  They  or  we  must  truckle.  One  must  and  will  give  the 
kw  to  the  other.  There  is  no  compounding,  where  the  contest  is  for  the  trade  of 
the  whole  worid.**  8omer»  Tracts,  vol.  viiL  p.  89.  A  few  months  Uter,  still  insist* 
ing  on  the  propriety  of  the  war,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons,  that  it  **  was  neces- 
sary to  the  trade  of  Engknd  that  there  should  be  a  fiur  adjustment  of  commerce  in 
the  East  Indies.**  Pari,  Bist,  vol.  iv.  p.  687.  In  1701,  Stepney,  a  diplomatist  and 
one  of  the  lords  of  trade,  published  an  essay,  strongly  insisting  on  the  benefits  wbich 
would  accrue  to  English  commerce  by  a  war  with  France.  Somers  TractSy  voL  xi. 
pp.  199,  217 ;  and  he  says,  p.  205,  that  one  of  the  consequences  of  peace  with 
tVance  would  be  **  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  our  trade.**  See  also  In  v<^ 
xiiL  p.  688,  the  remarks  on  the  policy  of  William  III.  In  1748,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  Ids  time,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  **If  our  wealdi 
is  diminished,  it  is  time  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  that  nation  which  has  driven  us 
from  the  markets  of  the  Continent — by  sweeping  the  seas  of  their  ships,  and  by 
blockading  their  ports.** — CamphelVs  Zivss  of  the  Chancellors,  voL  v.  p.  89. 

**  In  regard  to  the  seventeenth  century,  see  MilPs  History  o/Indiay  vol.  I.  pp. 
41,  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  even  Locke  had  very  confused  notions  respecth^ 
the  use  of  money  in  trade.  See  Essajf  on  Money,  in  Lockers  Works,  vol.  iv. ;  and 
in  particular  pp.  9, 10, 12,  20,  21, 49-52.  Berkeley,  profound  thmker  as  he  was,  feU 
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was  not  only  an  immediate  cause  of  war,  but  increased  those 
feelings  of  national  hatred  by  which  war  is  encouraged;  each 
country  thinking  that  it  had  a  direct  interest  in  diminishing  the 
wealth  of  its  ne^;hbour8.^^  In  the  seventeenth,  or  even  late  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  there  were,  indeed,  one  or  two  eminent 
thinkers  who  exposed  some  of  the  &llacies  upon  which  this 
opinion  was  based*'*  But  their  arguments  found  no  favour  with 
those  politicians  by  whom  European  afiGurs  were  then  adminis- 
tered. It  is  doubtful  if  they  were  known;  and  it  is  certain 
that^  if  known,  they  were  despised  by  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who,  from  the  constancy  of  their  practical  occupations,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  master  each  new  discov- 
ery that  is  saccessively  made;  and  who  in  consequence  are,  as 
a  body,  always  in  the  rear  of  their  age.  The  result  was,  that 
they  went  blundering  on  in  the  old  track,  believing  that  no  com- 
merce could  flourish  without  their  interference,  troubling  that 
commerce  by  repeated  and  harassing  regulations,  and  takmg  for 
granted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  government  to  benefit  the 
trade  of  their  own  people  by  injuring  the  trade  of  others.'^ 

into  the  same  errors,  and  assiunes  the  necessity  of  muntidning  the  bahmce  of  trade, 
and  lessening  our  imports  in  proportion  as  we  lessen  our  exports.  See  the  Queriit, 
Nos.  zcix.  cbu.  in  Berkeley* 9  Workiy  vol.  ii.  pp.  246,  250:  see  also  his  proposal  for 
a  sumptuary  law  in  Euay  totoards  preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain^  in  Wcrks^ 
Tol.  iL  p.  190.  l*he  economical  views  of  Montesquieu  (Eeprit  dee  Zoity  lirre  zx. 
ehap.  xii.  in  (Euvrety  p.  358)  are  as  hopelessly  wrong ;  while  Vattel  (Drot^  cfes  OenSy 
vol.  L  pp.  Ill,  117,  118,  206)  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  the  mischievous  inter- 
ference a(  the  English  government,  which  he  recommends  as  a  pattern  to  other 
states. 

*^^  The  Earl  of  Bristol,  a  man  of  some  ability,  told  the  House  of  Lords  in  1642, 
that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  England  for  other  countries  to  go  to  war  with  each 
other ;  because  by  that  means  we  should  get  their  money,  or,  as  he  called  it,  their 
"  wealth."    See  his  speech,  in  Pari,  HUtwy,  voL  ii.  pp.  1274-1279. 

■•  Serra,  who  wrote  in  1618,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  prove  the  absurdity 
of  fiscouraging  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals.  See  JioiM  on  the  Progress 
qfPolitieeuEamomyy  pp.  8, 12,  18.  But  I  believe  that  the  earliest  approach  towards 
modem  economical  discoveries  is  a  striking  essay  published  in  1581,  and  ascribed 
to  Wniiam  Stafford.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany^  vol.  iz.  pp.  189- 
192,  edit.  Park,  1812 ;  and  the  title  Brief  Coneeipt  of  English  PMcy,  gives  an  in- 
adequate idea  of  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  work  on  the  theory  of 
politics  which  had  then  appeared :  since  the  author  not  only  displays  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  price  and  value,  such  as  no  previous  thinker  possessed,  but  he  points 
out  cleariy  the  causes  of  that  system  of  enclosures  which  is  the  leading  economical 
&ct  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  rise  of  the  poor- 
laws.  Sonae  account  of  this  essay  is  given  by  Dr.  Twiss ;  but  the  original  Is  easily 
accessible,  and  should  be  read  by  every  student  of  English  history.  Among  other 
heretical  propositions,  it  recommends  free  trade  in  com. 

^  In  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  English  legislature,  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  (Polit.  Econ,  p.  269),  on  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  before  the  year  1820,**  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  laws  with  respect  to  commerce 
had  been  passed  at  different  periods.**  It  may  be  confidently  asserted,  that  every 
one  of  those  hiws  was  an  unmitigated  evil,  since  no  trade,  and  indeed  no  interest  of 
any  kind,  can  be  protected  by  government  without  inflicting  immeasurably  greater 
loss  upon  the  unprotected  interests  and  trades ;  while  if  the  protection  is  universal, 
the  loss  win  be  universal    Some  striking  instances  of  the  absord  laws  which  havs 
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But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  long  course  of  events,  whick 
I  shall  hereafter  trace,  prepared  the  way  for  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, and  a  desire  for  reform,  of  which  the  world  had  then  seen 
no  example.  This  great  movement  displayed  its  energy  in 
every  department  of  knowledge ;  and  now  it  was  that  a  success- 
M  attempt  was  first  made  to  raise  Political  Economy  to 
a  science,  by  discovering  the  laws  which  regulate  the  creation 
and  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  the  year  1776,  Adam  Smith 
published  his  Wealth  of  Nations;  which,  looking  at  its  ultimate 
results,  is  probably  the  most  important  book  that  has  ever  been 
written,  and  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution  ever 
made  by  a  single  man  towards  establishing  the  principles 
on  which  government  should  be  based.  In  this  great  work,  the 
old  theory  of  protection  as  applied  to  commerce,  was  destroyed 
in  nearly  all  its  parts;"  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade  was 
not  only  attacked,  but  its  falsehood  was  demonstrated;  and 
innumerable  absurdities,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages, 
were  suddenly  swept  away.«» 

If  the  Wealth  of  Nations  had  appeared  in  way  precedii^ 
century,  it  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  great  works  of 
Staffonl  and  Serra;  and  although  the  principles  which  it  advo- 
cated would,  no  doubt,  have  excited  the  attention  of  speculative 
thinkers,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced  no 
effect  on  practical  politicians,  or,  at  all  events,  would  only  have 
exercised  an  indirect  and  precarious  influence.  But  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  had  now  become  so  general,  that  even  our  ordi- 
nary legislators  were,  in  some  degree,  prepared  for  these  great 
truths,  which,  in  a  former  period,  they  would  have  despised  as 
idle  novelties.  The  result  was,  that  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  soon  found  their  way  into  the  House  of  Commons;^* 
and,  being  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  leading  members,  were 
listened  to  with  astonishment  by  that  great  assembly  whose 

been  passed  respecting  trade,  are  collected  in  Bcaringtc>fCs  ObBervatuma  mi  U& 
8tahUe9^  pp.  279-285.  Indeed,  it  was  considered  necessary  that  eyery  pariiameni 
should  do  something  in  this  way ;  and  Charles  11.,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  says,  ^  I 
pray,  contrive  any  good  short  bills  which  may  improve  the  industry  of  the  nation 
....  and  so  God  bless  your  councils."  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  iv.  p.  291.  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  fishery-trade,  in  Somen,  TracU^  vol.  xii.  p.  83. 

^  To  this  the  only  exception  of  any  moment  is  the  view  taken  of  the  usury-lawB, 
which  Jeremy  Bentham  has  the  honour  of  demolishing. 

^  Before  Adam  Smith,  the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Hume ;  but  the  works  ef 
that  profound  thinker  were  too  fragmentary  to  produce  much  effect.  Indeed 
Hume,  notwithstanding  his  vast  powers,  was  inferior  to  Smith  in  comprehensiveBMS 
as  well  as  in  industry. 

••  The  first  notice  I  have  observed  of  the  Wealth  of  Nationt  in  Parliament  is  iu 
1788 ;  and  between  then  and  the  end  of  the  century  it  is  referred  to  several  times, 
and  latterly  with  increasing  frequency.  See  Parliamentary  Htttory^  vol.  xxiii.  p. 
1152,  vol.  xxvl  pp.  481,  1035,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  385,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  884,  905»  982»  1065, 
TOL  zzz.  pp.  880,  888,  vol  xxxiL  p.  2,  vol  zxxiii.  pp.  858,  886,  522,  548,  549,  568, 
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opinions  were  mainly  regnlated  by  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  and  who  were  loth  to  believe  that  any  thing  conld  be 
discovered  by  the  modems  which  was  not  already  known  to  the 
ancients.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  such  men  as  these  always  set 
themselves  np  to  resist  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge. 
No  great  truth,  which  has  once  been  found,  has  ever  afterwards 
been  lost;  nor  has  any  important  discovery  yet  been  made  which 
has  not  eventually  carried  every  thing  before  it.  Even  so,  the 
principles  of  Free  Trade,  as  demonstrated  by  Adam  Smith,  and 
all  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them,  were  vainly  struggled 
agamst  by  the  most  overwhelming  majorities  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Year  by  year  the  great  truth  made  its  way; 
always  advancing,  never  receding."  The  majority  was  at  first 
deserted  by  a  few  men  of  ability,  then  by  ordinary  men,  then 
it  became  a  minority,  then  even  the  minority  began  to 
dwindle;  and  at  the  present  day,  eighty  years  after  the 
publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  any  one  of  tolerable  education  who  is  not  ashamed  of 
holding  opinions  which,  before  the  time  of  Adam  Smith,  were 
universally  received. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  great  thinkers  control  the  affairs 
of  men,  and  by  their  discoveries  regulate  the  march  of  nations. 
And  truly  the  history  of  this  one  triumph  alone,  should  be 
enough  to  repress  the  presumption  of  statesmen  and  legislators, 
who  so  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their  craft,  as  to  ascribe 

f*eat  results  to  their  own  shifting  and  temporary  contrivances, 
or,  whence  did  they  derive  that  knowledge,  of  which  they  are 
always  ready  to  assume  the  merit  ?  How  did  they  obtain  their 
opinions  ?  How  did  they  get  at  their  principles  ?  These  are 
the  elements  of  their  success ;  and  these  they  can  only  learn 
from  their  masters, — ^from  those  great  teachers,  who,  moved  by 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  fertilize  the  world  with  their  discoveries. 
Well  may  it  be  said  of  Adam  Smith,  and  sa!d  too  without  fear 

774,  777,  778,  822,  828,  824,  826,  827,  1249,  vol.  Mxiv.  pp.  11,  97,  98,  141,  142, 
804,  478,  850,  901,  902,  90S.  It  is  possible  that  one  or  two  passages  may  have  been 
oreriooked ;  but  I  believe  that  these  are  the  only  instances  of  Adam  Smith  being  re- 
ferred to  daring  seventeen  years.  From  a  passage  in  PelUwU  Life  of  Sidmauih^ 
voL  L  p.  61,  it  appears  that  even  Addington  was  studying  Adam  Smith  in  1787. 

*^  In  1797,  I^teney,  in  one  of  his  financial  speeches,  appealed  to  "  the  authority 
of  Dr.  Smith,  who,  it  was  well  said,  would  persuade  the  present  generation,  and 
govern  the  next."  Pari.  Bist,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  778.  In  1813,  Dugald  Stewart  (PAi- 
kMocAy  of  the  Human  Mind^  vol.  ii.  p.  472)  announced  that  the  doctrine  of  free 
faraae  **  has  now,  I  believe,  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  thinkine  men  all  over 
Europe."  And  in  1816,  Ricardo  said,  "The  reasoning  by  which  the  liberty  of  trade 
\b  supported  is  so  powerful,  that  it  is  daily  obtaining  converts.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  see  the  progress  which  this  great  principle  is  making  amongst  those  whom 
we  should  have  expected  to  cling  the  longest  to  old  prejudices."  Froposah  for  on 
iconomical  Currency,  in  Ricardo'%  Worhe,  p.  407. 
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of  contradietion,  tliat  tkis  solitary  Sootchman  has,  by  the  pnbli*- 
cation  of  one  single  work,  contribnted  more  towards  the  happi- 
ness of  man,  than  has  been  effected  by  the  nnited  abilities  of  all 
the  statesmen  and  legislators  of  whom  history  has  preserved  an 
authentic  acconnt 

The  result  of  these  great  discoveries  I  am  not  here  concerned 
to  examine,  except  so  far  as  they  aided  in  diminishing  the 
energy  of  the  warlike  spirit.  And  the  way  in  which  they 
effected  this  may  be  easily  stated.  As  long  as  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  consists  of  its  gold,  it  was 
of  course  also  believed  that  the  sole  object  of  trade  is  to  in- 
crease the  influx  of  the  precious  metals :  it,  therefore,  became 
natural  that  Qovemment  should  be  ^tpected  to  take  meas- 
ures by  which  such  influx  coxdd  be  secured.  This,  however, 
could  only  be  done  by  draining  other  countries  of  their 
gold;  a  result  which  they,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons, 
strenuously  resisted.  'The  consequence  was,  that  any  idea  of 
real  reciprocity  was  impossible  :  every  commercial  treaty  was  an 
attempt  made  by  one  nation  to  outwit  another;**  every  new 
tariff  was  a  declaration  of  hostility;  and  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  most  peaceable  of  all  pursuits,  became  one  of  the  causes  of 
those  national  jealousies  and  national  animosities,  by  which  war 
is  mainly  promoted.*^  But  when  it  was  once  clearly  understood 
that  gold  and  silver  are  not  wealth,  but  are  merely  the  represent- 
atives of  wealth ;  when  men  began  to  see  that  wealth  itself 
solely  consists  of  the  value  which  skill  and  labour  can  add 
to  the  raw  material,  and  that  money  is  of  no  possible  use  to  a 
nation  except  to  measure  and  circulate  their  riches;  when  these 
great  truths  were  recognized,*^  all  the  old  notions  respecting 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  supreme  importance  of  the 

**  Sir  Theodore  Janfion,  in  his  General  Jfaxinu  of  Trade^  published  in  1718,  lays 
it  down  as  a  principle  universally  recognized^  that  "  All  the  nations  of  Europe  seem 
to  striTO  who  shall  ontwft  one  another  in  point  of  trade ;  and  they  concur  in  this 
maxim,  That  the  less  they  consume  of  foreign  commodities,  the  better  it  is  for  them." 
Bomera  Tracts^  vol  xiii.  p  292.  Thus,  too,  in  a  Dialogue  between  an  Engliehman  and 
a  Dutchman^  published  in  1700,  the  Dutchman  is  represented  as  boasting  that  his 
government  had  **  forced  treaties  of  commerce  exclusive  to  all  other  nations.** — 
aomere  Tracts^  vol  xL  p.  876.  This  is  the  system  of  **  narrow  selfishness'*  denounced 
by  Dr.  Story,  in  his  noble  work,  Conflict  of  Lavoe^  1841,  p.  82. 

"  "It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  that  mistaken  views  of  commerce,  like  those  so 
frequently  entertained  of  religion,  have  been  the  cause  of  many  wars  and  of  much 
bloodshed.**  JPCulloeh^a  Principles  of  Political  Economy^  p.  140.  See  idso  pp.  87, 
88 :  **  It  has  made  each  nation  regard  the  welfare  of  its  neighbours  as  incompatible 
with  it6  own ;  hence  the  reciprocal  desire  of  iiyuring  and  impoverishing  each  other ; 
and  hence  that  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry,  which  has  been  the  immediate  or  remote 
cause  of  the  greater  number  of  modern  wars.** 

**  On  the  rapid  difi\i6ion  during  the  present  century  of  the  principles  worked  out 
by  the  economists,  compare  Laing'e  Sweden,  pp.  856-858,  with  a  note  to  the  last 
edition  of  Malthua  on  Population,  1826,  vol  ii.  pp.  854,  855. 
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precions  metals^  at  oncefeU  to  the  ground.  These  enormons  errors 
being  di^)er8ed9  the  true  theory  of  barter  was  easUy  worked  out. 
It  was  perceived,  that  if  commerce  is  allowed  to  be  free,  its 
advantages  will  be  shared  by  every  country  which  engages  in 
it;  that,  in  the  absence  of  monopoly,  the  benefits  of  trade  are  of 
necessity  reciprocal ;  and  that,  so  far  from  depending  on  the 
amount  of  gold  received,  they  simply  arise  from  ihe  facSity  with 
which  a  nation  gets  rid  of  those  commodities  which  it  can  produce 
most  cheaply,  and  receives  in  return  those  commodities  which  it 
could  only  produce  at  a  great  expense,  but  which  the  other  na- 
tion can,  from  the  skill  of  its  workmen,  or  from  the  bounty  of 
nature,  afford  to  supply  at  a  lower  rate.  From  this  it  followed, 
liat,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
attempt  to  impoverish  a  people  with  whom  we  trade,  as  it  would 
be  in  a  tradesman  to  wish  for  the  insolvency  of  a  rich  and 
frequent  customer.  The  result  is,  that  the  commercial  spirit, 
which  formerly  was  often  warlike,  is  now  invariably  pacific.** 
And  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  not  one  merchant 
out  of  a  hundred  is  familiar  with  the  arguments  on  which 
these  economical  discoveries  arc  founded,  that  does  not 
prevent  the  effect  which  the  discoveries  themselves  produce 
on  his  own  mind.  The  mercantile  class  is,  like  every  other, 
acted  upon  by  causes  which  only  a  few  members  of  that  class  arc 
able  to  perceive.  Thus,  for  instance,  of  all  the  innumerable 
opponents  of  protection,  there  are  very  few,  indeed,  who  can  give 
vaM  leascms  to  justify  their  opposition.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  the  opposition  from  taking  place.  For  an  immense 
majority  of  men  always  follow  with  implicit  submission  the 
spirit  of  their  own  time  ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  merely 
its  knowledge,  and  the  direction  that  knowledge  takes.  As,  in 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  daily  life,  every  one  is  benefited,  in 
the  increase  of  his  comforts,  and  of  his  general  security,  by  the 
progress  of  many  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  perhaps  he  does 
not  even  know  the  name,  just  so  is  the  mercantile  class  benefited 
by  those  great  economical  discoveries  which,  in  the  course  of  two 
generations,  have  already  effected  a  complete  change  in  the  com- 
mercial legislation  of  this  country,  and  which  are  now  operating 
slowly,  but  steadily,  upon  those  other  European  states,  where, 

^  '*  The  feelings  of  rival  tradesmen,  prevailing  among  nations,  overruled  for 
centuries  all  sense  of  the  general  community  of  advantage  which  commercial  coun- 
tries derive  from  the  prosperity  of  one  another ;  and  that  commercial  spirit,  which 
IS  now  one  of  the  strongest  obstacles  to  wars,  was  during  a  certain  period  of  European 
history  their  principal  cause."  Milfa  Political  Economy^  1849,  vol  ii.  p.  221.  This 
great  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  commercial  classes  did  not  begin  before  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  has  not  been  visible  to  ordinary  observers  until  the  last  five-and* 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  but  it  was  foretold  in  a  remarkable  passage  written  by  Her- 
der in  17S7  :  see  his  Idun  zur  Oeschiehte^  vol  ill.  pp.  292,  298. 
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public  opinion  being  less  powerful,  it  is  more  difficult  to  estabUsh 
great  truths  and  extirpate  old  abuses.  While,  therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  that  among  merchants,  a  comparatively  fflnall 
number  are  acquainted  with  political  economy,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their  wecdth  to  the  political 
economists  ;  who,  by  removing  the  obstacles  with  which  the 
Ignorance  of  successive  governments  had  impeded  trade,  have 
now  settled  on  a  solid  foundation  that  cpmmercial  prosperity 
which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  our  national  glories.  Most 
assuredly  is  it  also  true,  that  this  same  intellectual  movement 
has  lessened  the  chance  of  war,  by  ascertaining  the  principles 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries  ;  by  proving,  not  only  the  inutility,  but  the  positive 
mischief,  caused  by  interfering  with  them  ;  and  finally  by  ex- 
ploding those  long-establish^  errors,  which,  inducing  men  to 
believe  that  nations  are  the  natural  enemies  of  each  other, 
encouraged  those  evil  feelings,  and  fostered  those  national 
jealousies,  to  the  strength  of  which  the  military  spirit  owed  no 
small  share  of  its  former  influence. 

The  third  great  cause  by  which  the  love  of  war  has  been 
weakened,  is  the  way  in  which  discoveries  respecting  the 
application  of  Steam  to  the  purposes  of  travelling  have 
facilitated  the  intercourse  between  different  countries,  and 
thus  aided  in  destroying  that  ignorant  contempt  which  one 
nation  is  too  apt  to  ieel  for  another.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  miserable  and  impudent  falsehoods  which  a  lai^  class  of 
English  writers  formerly  directed  against  the  morals  and  private 
character  of  the  French,  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said, 
even  against  the  chastity  of  French  women,  tended  not  a 
little  to  embitter  the  angry  feelings  then  existing  between  the 
two  first  countries  of  Europe ;  irritating  the  English  against 
French  vices,  irritating  the  French  against  English  calumnies. 
In  the  same  way,  there  was  a  time  when  every  honest  Englishman 
firmly  believed  that  he  could  beat  ten  Frenchmen :  a  class 
of  beings  whom  he  held  in  sovereign  contempt,  as  a  lean  and 
stunted  race,  who  drank  claret  instead  of  brandy,  who  lived 
entirely  off  frogs ;  miserable  infidels,  who  heard  mass  every 
Sunday,  who  bowed  down  before  idols,  and  who  even  worshipped 
the  Pope.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  taught  to  de- 
spise U3,  as  rude  unlettered  barbarians,  without  either  taste  or 
humanity ;  surly,  ill-conditioned  men,  living  in  an  unhappy 
climate,  where  a  perpetual  fog,  only  varied  by  rain,  prevented 
the  sun  from  ever  being  seen ;  suffering  from  so  deep  and 
inveterate  a  melancholy,  that  physicians  had  called  it  the 
English  spleen ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  cruel  mala- 
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dy,  constantly  committing  stdcide,  particularly  in  November, 
when  we  were  well  known  to  hang  and  shoot  ourselves  by 
thousands.** 

Whoever  has  looked  much  into  the  older  literature  of  France 
and  England,  knows  that  these  were  the  opinions  which  the  two 
first  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  ignorance  and  simplicity  of  their 
hearts,  held  respecting  each  other.  But  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, by  bringmg  the  two  countries  into  close  and  intimate  con- 
tact, has  dissipated  these  foolish  prejudices,  and  taught  each 
people  to  admire,  and,  what  is  stiU  more  important,  to  respect 
each  other.  And  the  greater  the  contact,  the  greater  the  re- 
spect For,  whatever  theologians  may  choose  to  assert,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  mankind  at  large  has  &r  more  virtue  than  vice,  and 
that  in  every  country  good  actions  are  more  frequent  than  bad 
ones.  Indeed,  if  tlus  were  otherwise,  the  preponderance  of  evil 
would  long  since  have  destroyed  the  human  race,  and  not  even 
have  left  a  single  man  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  his  species. 
An  additional  proof  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  more  nations  as- 
sociate with  each  other,  and  the  more  they  see  and  know  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  the  more  quickly  do  ancient  enmities  disappear. 
This  is  because  an  enlarged  experience  proves  that  mankind  is 
not  so  radically  bad  as  we  from  our  infancy  are  taught  to  believe. 
But  if  vices  were  really  more  frequent  than  virtues,  the  result 
would  be,  that  the  increasing  amalgamation  of  society  would  in- 
crease our  bad  opinion  of  others  ;  because,  though  we  may  love 
our  own  vices,  we  do  not  generally  love  tiie  vices  of  our  neigh- 
bours. Bo  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  actual  conse- 
quence, that  it  has  always  been  found,  that  those  whose  exten- 
sive knowledge  makes  them  best  acquainted  with  the  general 
course  of  human  actions,  are  precisely  those  who  take  the  most 
&vourable  view  of  them.  The  greatest  observer  and  the  most 
profound  thinker  is  invariably  the  most  lenient  judge.  It  is  the 
solitary  imsanthrope,  brooding  over  his  fancied  wrongs,  who  is 
most  prone  to  depreciate  the  good  qualities  of  our  nature,  and 
exaggerate  its  bad  ones.  Or  else  it  is  some  foolish  and  ignorant 
monk,  who,  dreaming  away  his  existence  in  an  idle  solitude, 
flatters  his  own  vanity  by  denouncing  the  vices  of  others  ;  and 
Ihus  declaiming  against  the  enjoyments  of  life,  revenges  himself 

**  That  there  are  more  suicides  in  gloomy  weather  than  in  fine  weather,  used  al- 
ways to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  was  a  fitvourite  topio  with  the  French  wits,  who 
were  never  weary  of  expatiating  on  our  lore  of  self-murder,  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween it  and  our  murky  climate.  Unfortunately  for  such  speculations,  the  £Eu:t  is 
exactly  opposite  to  what  is  generally  supposed,  and  we  have  decisive  evidence  that 
there  are  more  soicides  in  summer  than  in  winter.  See  Quetelet  nir  P Homme,  y<A, 
iL  pp.  152,  158;  lUwt  de  la  Mame  du  Suicide,  Paris,  1840,  pp.  50,  149,  150;  /oifr> 
neU  of  atatietieal  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  102 ;  Winehu^e  AneUomy  of  Suicide,  1840,  ppw 
ISl,  IM ;  Hawkine'e  Medical  StatiHiee,  p.  170. 
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on  that  society  fiom  which  by  his  own  superetjition  he  is  excluded. 
These  are  the  sort  of  men  who  insist  most  strongly  on  the  cor- 
ruption of  our  nature,  and  on  the  degeneracy  into  which  we  have 
fidlen.  The  enormous  evil  which  such  opinions  have  brought 
about,  is  weU  understood  by  tho»e  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  countries  in  which  they  are,  and  have  been,  most  prevalent 
Hence  it  is  that,  among  the  innumerable  benefits  derived  from 
advancing  knowledge,  there  are  few  more  important  than  tliose 
improved  fiwjilitiesof  communication,*^  which,  by  increasing  the 
frequency  with  which  nations  and  individuals  are  brought  into 
contact,  have,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  corrected  Iheir  preju- 
dices, raised  the  opinion  which  each  forms  of  the  other,  dimin- 
ished their  mutual  hostility,  and  thus  diffusing  a  more  favoura- 
ble view  of  our  common  nature,  have  stimulated  us  to  develop 
those  boundless  resources  of  the  human  understanding,  the  veiy 
existence  of  which  it  was  once  considered  almost  a  heresy  to  as* 
sert. 

This  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  modem  Europe.  The 
French  and  English  people  have,  by  the  mere  force  of  increased 
contact,  learned  to  think  more  favourably  of  each  other,  and  to 
discard  that  foolish  contempt  in  which  both  nations  fbrmeily  in- 
dulged. In  this,  as  in  all  cases,  the  better  one  civilized  country 
is  acquainted  with  another,  the  more  it  will  find  to  respect  and 
to  imitate.  For  of  all  the  causes  of  national  hatred,  ignorance 
is  the  most  powerfiiL  When  you  increase  the  contact,  you  re- 
move the  ignorance,  and  thus  you  diminish  the  hatred.*®  This 
is  the  true  bond  of  charity  ;  and  it  is  worth  all  the  lessons  which 
moralists  and  divines  are  able  to  teach.  They  have  pursued 
their  vocation  for  centuries,  without  producing  the  least  effect 
in  lessening  the  frequency  of  war.  But  it  may  be  said  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  every  new  railroad  which  is  laid 
down,  and  every  fiesh  steamer  which  crosses  the  Channel,  are 
additional  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  that  long  and  un- 
broken peace  which,  during  forty  years,  has  knit  together  £he 

•*  Respecting  which  I  will  only  mention  one  fact,  in  regard  to  our  own  country.* 
By  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the  passengers  annually  trard- 
ling  by  railway  amounted  in  1842  to  nineteen  millions;  but  in  1852  they  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  eighty-six  millions.    Jowmai  of  StatUtical  Scciefyy  yoI.  xtl 
p.  292. 

**  Of  this  Mr.  Stephens  (In  his  Taluable  work.  Central  America^  toL  i.  pp. 
247-8)  relates  an  interesting  instance  in  the  case  of  that  remarkable  man  Garrera : 
**  Indeed,  in  no  particular  had  he  changed  more  than  in  his  opinion  of  foreigners ;  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  effect  of  personal  intercourse  in  breaking  down  preju^ces 
against  individuals  or  classes.**  Mr.  Elphinstone  (Hhtary  of  IttSoj  p.  195}  says: 
**  Those  who  have  known  the  Indians  longest,  haye  idways  the  best  opinion  ot  them ; 
but  tkit  U  rather  a  compliment  to  htman  nature  than  to  them,  eince  it  ie  true  of  every 
€4ktr  peofUJ"  Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  Darmn^e  Jo/umal  of  Beeearehes, 
p.  421,  with  Burdaeh^  TraitS  de  Phyeioiogie  comme  Science  (PObeervaiiony  toL  IL  p.  61. 
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fortnnes  and  the  interests  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth. 

I  have  thus,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  will  permit,  endeavoured 
to  indicate  the  causes  which  have  diminish^  religious  persecu- 
tion and  war ;  the  two  greatest  evils  with  which  men  have  yet 
contrived  to  afflict  their  fellow-creatures.  The  question  of  the 
decline  of  religious  persecution  I  have  only  hriefly  noticed,  be- 
cause it  will  be  more  iully  handled  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
volume.  Enough,  however,  has  been  advanced  to  prove  how 
essentially  it  is  an  intellectual  process,  and  how  little  good  can 
be  effected  on  this  subject  by  the  operation  of  moral  feelings. 
The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit  I  have  examined 
at  considerable,  and,  perhaps,  to  some  readers,  at  tedious  length  ; 
and  the  result  of  that  exammation  has  been,  that  the  decline  is 
owing  to  the  increase  of  the  intellectual  classes,  to  whom  the 
military  classes  are  necessarily  antagonistic.  In  pushing  the  in- 
quiry a  little  deeper,  we  have,  by  still  further  analysis,  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  three  vast  though  subsidiary  causes,  by 
which  the  general  movement  has  been  accelerated.  These  are — 
the  invention  of  Gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of  Political  Economy, 
and  the  discovery  of  improved  means  of  Locomotion.  Such  are 
tiie  three  great  modes  or  channels  by  which  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge has  weakened  the  old  warlike  spirit ;  and  the  way  in  which 
they  have  effected  this  has,  I  trust,  been  clearly  pointed  out. 
The  &cts  and  arguments  which  I  have  brought  forward,  have, 
I  can  conscientioTuly  say,  been  subjected  to  careful  and  repeated 
scrutiny ;  and  I  con  quite  unable  to  see  on  what  possible  ground 
their  accuracy  is  to  be  impugned.  That  they  will  be  disagree- 
able to  certain  clltsses,  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a  statement  is  hardly  to  be  considered  a  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. The  sources  from  which  the  evidence  has  been  derived 
are  fully  indicated ;  and  the  arguments,  I  hope,  &irly  stated. 
And  from  them  there  results  a  most  important  conclusion.  From 
tiiem  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most 
inveterate,  and  most  widely-spread  evils  which  have  ever  been 
known,  are  constantly,  though,  on  the  whole,  slowly,  diminish- 
ing ;  and  that  their  diminution  has  been  effected,  not  at  all  by 
moral  feelings,  nor  by  moral  teachings,  but  solely  by  the  activ- 
ity of  the  human  intellect,  and  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive  ages,  man  has  been  able  to 
make. 

Since,  then,  in  the  two  most  important  phenomena  which  the 
progress  of  society  presents,  the  moral  laws  have  been  steadily 
and  invariably  subordinate  to  the  intellectual  laws,  there  arises 
a  strong  presumption  that  in  inferior  matters  the  same  process 

VOL.  I. — 11 
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has  been  followed.  To  prove  this  in  its  full  extent,  and  thnc 
raise  the  presumption  to  an  absolute  certainty,  would  be  to 
write,  not  an  Introduction  to  history,  but  the  History  itself.  The 
reader  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what,  I 
am  conscious,  is  merely  an  approach  towards  demonstration ; 
and  the  complete  demonstration  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for 
the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  in  which  I  pledge  myself  to 
show  that  the  progress  Europe  has  made  firom  barbarism  to  civ- 
ilization is  entirely  due  to  its  intellectual  activity ;  that  the 
leading  countries  have  now,  for  some  centuries,  advanced  suffi- 
ciently  far  to  shake  off  the  influence  of  those  physical  agencies 
by  which  in  an  earlier  state  their  career  might  have  been  troubled ; 
and  that  although  the  moral  agencies  are  still  powerful,  and  still 
cause  occasional  disturbances,  these  are  but  aberrations,  which,  if 
we  compare  long  periods  of  time,  balance  each  other,  and  thus  in 
the  total  amount  entirely  disappear.  So  that,  in  a  great  and 
comprehensive  view,  the  changes  in  every  civilized  people  are, 
in  their  aggregate,  dependent  solely  on  three  thii^ :  first,  on 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men ;  sec- 
ondly, on  the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers  ;  thirdly,  and  above 
all,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society. 

These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilized  country , 
and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices 
or  the  virtues  of  powerfiil  individuals,  such  moral  feelings  correct 
each  other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods  remain  unaffected. 
Owing  to  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do, 
no  doubt,  constantly  vary ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even 
in  one  generation,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in 
another  an  excess  of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  any  permanent  change  has  been  effected  in  the  proportion 
which  those  who  naturally  possess  good  intentions  bear  to  those 
in  whom  bad  ones  seem  to  be  inherent.  In  what  may  be  called 
the  innate  and  original  morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  no  progress.  Of  the  different  passions  with  which  we 
are  bom,  some  are  more  prevalent  at  one  time,  some  at  another ; 
but  experience  teaches  us  that,  as  they  are  always  antagonistic, 
they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force  of  their  own  opposition. 
The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected  by  the  activity  of  another. 
For  to  every  vice  there  is  a  corresponding  virtue.  Cruelty  is 
counteracted  by  benevolence  ;  sympathy  is  excited  by  suffering ; 
the  injustice  of  some  provokes  the  charity  of  others  ;  new  e^^ 
are  met  by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most  enormous  offences 
that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them  no  permanent 
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impression.  The  desolation  of  countries  and  the  slaughter  of 
men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of  them  is  effaced.  The  gigantic 
crimes  of  Alexander  or  Napoleon  become  aft^r  a  time  void  of  ef- 
fect, and  the  affairs  of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level. 
This  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which 
by  the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.  Above  all  this,  there 
is  a  far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  roUs  on,  now  advanc- 
ing, now  receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuations,  one 
tlung,  and  one  alone,  which  endures  for  ever.  The  actions  of  bad 
men  produce  only  temporary  evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only 
temporary  good  ;  and  eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  altogether 
subfflde,  are  neutralized  by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by 
the  incessant  movement  of  future  ages.  But  the  discoveries  of 
great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they  are  immortal,  they  contain  those 
eternal  truths  which  survive  the  shock  of  empires,  outlive  the 
struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness  the  decay  of  successive  re- 
ligions. All  these  have  their  different  measures  and  their  differ- 
ent standards ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one  age,  another  set  for 
another.  They  pass  away  like  a  dream  ;  they  are  as  the  fabric 
of  a  vision,  which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The  discoveries  of 
genius  alone  remain :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we  now  have, 
they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times  ;  never  young,  and  never  old, 
they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life  ;  they  flow  on  in  a  perennial 
and  undying  stream  ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and  giving 
birth  to  the  additions  which  they  subsequently  receive,  they  thus 
influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  and  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies produce  more  effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the 
moment  of  their  promulgation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INQUmT  INTO  THB INFLUBNCB  EXERCISED  BY  RELiaiON,  LTTEBATUBS, 
AND  GOVEBNKBNT. 

By  applying  to  the  history  of  Man  those  methods  of  investiga-* 
tion  which  have  been  found  successM  in  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, and  by  rejecting  aU  preconceived  notions  which  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  those  methods,  we  have  arrived  at  certain  results, 
the  heads  of  which  it  may  now  be  convenient  to  recapitulate. 
We  have  seen  that  our  actions,  being  solely  the  result  of  internal 
and  external  agencies,  must  be  expUcable  by  the  laws  of  those 
agencies  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mental  laws  and  by  physical  laws. 
We  have  also  seen  that  mental  laws  are,  in  Europe,  more  power- 
ful than  physical  laws  ;  and  that,  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
their  superiority  is  constantly  increasing,  because  advancing  knowl- 
edge multiplies  the  resources  of  the  mind,  but  leaves  the  old  re- 
sources of  nature  stationary.  On  this  account,  we  have  treated 
the  mental  laws  as  being  the  great  regulators  of  progress  ;  and 
we  have  looked  at  the  physical  laws  as  occupying  a  subordinate 
place,  and  as  merely  displaying  themselves  in  occasional  disturb- 
ances, the  force  and  frequency  of  which  have  been  long  declining, 
and  are  now,  on  a  large  average,  almost  inoperative.  Having,  by 
this  means,  resolved  the  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  dynam- 
ics of  society  into  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  have 
subjected  these  last  to  a  similar  analysis ;  and  we  have  found 
that  they  consist  of  two  parts,  namely,  moral  laws  and  intellect- 
ual laws.  By  comparing  these  two  parts,  we  have  clearly  ascer- 
tained the  vast  superiority  of  the  intellectual  laws  ;  and  we  have 
seen,  that  as  the  progress  of  civilization  is  marked  by  the  triumph 
of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  just  so  is  it  marked  by  the 
triumph  of  the  intellectual  laws  over  the  moral  ones.  This  im- 
portant inference  rests  on  two  distinct  arguments.  First,  that 
moral  truths  being  stationary,  and  intellectual  truths  being  pro- 
gressive, it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  progress  of  society 
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should  be  due  to  moral  knowledge,  wluch  for  many  centuries  has 
remained  tbe  same,  rather  than  to  intellectual  knowledge,  which 
for  many  centuries  has  been  incessantly  advancing.  The  other 
argument  consists  in  the  fact,  that  the  two  greatest  evils  known 
to  mankind  have  not  been  diminished  by  moral  improvement ; 
but  have  been,  and  still  are,  yielding  to  the  influence  of  intellect- 
ual discoveries.  From  all  this  it  evidently  follows,  that  if  we 
wish  to  ascertain  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
modem  civilization,  we  must  seek  tbem  in  the  history  of  the 
amount  and  division  of  intellectual  knowledge ;  and  we  must 
consider  physical  phenomena  and  moral  principles  as  causing,  no 
doubt,  great  aberrations  in  short  periods,  but  in  long  periods  cor- 
recting and  balancing  themselves,  and  thus  leaving  the  intellect- 
ual laws  to  act  imcontrolled  by  these  inferior  and  subordinate 
agents. 

Sucb  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  been  led  by  succes- 
sive analyses,  and  on  which  we  now  take  our  stand.  The  acti(^ns 
d  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  their  moral  feelings  and  by 
their  passions ;  but  these  being  antagonistic  to  the  passions  and 
feelings  oCother  individuals,  are  balanced  by  them  ;  so  that  their 
effect  is,  in  the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere  to  be 
seen  ;  and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which  mankind 
is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  individual  feeling  and 
individual  caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and  neutralized,  we  find  a 
clear  illustration  in  the  facts  already  brought  forward  respecting 
the  history  of  crime.  For  by  those  facts  it  is  decisively  proved, 
that  the  amount  of  crime  committed  in  a  country  is,  year  after 
year,  reproduced  with  the  most  startling  uniformity,  not  being 
in  the  least  affected  by  those  capricious  and  personal  feelings  to 
which  human  actions  are  too  often  referred.  But  if,  instead  of 
examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by  year,  we  were  to  examine 
it  month  by  month,  we  should  find  less  regularity ;  and  if  we 
were  to  examine  it  hour  by  hour,  we  should  find  no  regularity  at 
all ;  neither  would  its  regularity  be  seen,  if,  instead  of  the  crim- 
inal records  of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew  those  of  a  single 
street,  or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the  great  social  laws 
by  which  crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceived  after  observing 
great  numbers  or  long  periods ;  but  in  a  small  number,  and  a 
short  period,  the  individual  moral  principle  triimiphs,  and  dis- 
turbs the  operation  of  the  larger  and  intellectual  law.  While, 
therefore,  the  moral  feelings  by  which  a  man  is  urged  to  commit 
a  crime,  or  to  abstain  from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  effect  on 
the  amount  of  his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the 
amount  of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs ; 
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because,  in  the  long-run,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralized  by  oppo- 
,  site  moral  feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an  opposite  conduct. 
Just  in  the  same  way,  we  are  all  sensible  that  moral  principles 
do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  our  actions  ;  but  we  have  incontro- 
vertible proof  that  they  produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind 
in  the  aggregate,  or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided 
that  we  t^e  the  precaution  of  studying  social  phenomena  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  si&ciently  great,  to  enable 
the  superior  laws  to  come  into  imcontroUed  operation. 

The  totality  of  human  actions  being  thus,  from  the  highest 
point  of  view,  governed  by  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it 
might  seem  a  simple  matter  to  collect  the  evidence  of  the  knowl- 
edge, and,  by  subjecting  it  to  successive  generalizations,  ascertain 
the  whole  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilization. 
And  that  this  will  be  eventudly  done,  I  do  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt.  But,  imfortunately,  history  has  been  written 
by  men  so  inadequate  to  the  great  task  they  have  imdertaken, 
that  few  of  the  necessary  materials  have  yet  been  brought 
together.  Instead  of  telling  us  those  things  which  alone  have 
any  value, — ^instead  of  giving  us  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  the  way  in  which  mankind  has  been 
affected  by  the  diffiision  of  that  knowledge, — ^instead  of  these 
things,  the  vast  majority  of  historians  fill  their  works  with  the 
most  trifling  and  miserable  details  :  personal  anecdotes  of  kings 
and  courts;  interminable  relations  of  what  was  said  by  one  min- 
ister, and  what  was  thought  by  another ;  and,  what  is  worse 
than  all,  long  accoimts  of  campaigns,  battles,  and  sieges,  veiy 
interesting  to  those  engaged  in  them,  but  to  us  utterly  useless, 
because  they  neither  fiamish  new  truths,  nor  do  they  supply  the 
means  by  which  new  truths  may  be  discovered.  This  is  the 
real  impediment  which  now  stops  our  advance.  It  is  this  want 
of  judgment,  and  this  ignorance  of  what  is  most  worthy  of  selec- 
tion, which  deprives  us  of  materials  that  ought  long  since  to 
have  been  accumulated,  arranged,  and  stored-up  for  future  use. 
In  other  great  branches  of  knowledge,  observation  has  preceded 
discovery;  first  the  facts  have  been  registered,  and  then  their 
laws  have  been  foimd.  But  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  Man, 
the  important  &cts  have  been  neglected,  and  the  unimportant 
ones  preserved.  The  consequence  is,  that  whoever  now  attempts 
to  generalize  historical  phenomena,  must  collect  the  facts,  as 
well  as  conduct  the  generalization.  He  finds  nothing  ready  to 
his  hand.  He  must  be  the  mason  as  well  as  the  architect ;  he 
must  not  only  scheme  the  edifice,  but  likewise  excavate  the 
quarry.  The  necessity  of  performing  this  double  labour  entails 
upon  the  philosopher  such  enormous  drudgery,  that  the  limits 
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a£  an  entire  life  are  nneqtal  to  the  task;  and  history,  instead  of 
being  ripe,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  complete  and  exhaustive  gen- 
eralizations, is  still  in  so  crude  and  informal  a  state,  that  not 
the  most  determined  and  protracted  industry  will  enable  any 
one  to  comprehend  the  really  important  actions  of  mankind, 
during  even  so  short  a  period  as  two  successive  centuries. 

On  account  of  these  things,  I  have  long  since  abandoned  my 
original  scheme;  and  I  have  reluctantly  determined  to  write  the 
history,  not  of  general  civilization,  but  of  the  civilization  of  a 
single  people.  While,  however,  by  this  means,  we  curtail  the 
field  of  inquiry,  we  unfortunately  diminish  the  resources  of  which 
the  inquiry  is  possessed.  For  although  it  is  perfectly  true,  that 
the  totality  of  human  actions,  if  considered  in  long  periods, 
depends  on  the  totality  of  human  knowledge,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  this  great  principle,  when  applied  only  to  one  country, 
loses  something  of  its  original  value.  The  more  we  diminish 
our  observations,  the  greater  becomes  the  uncertainty  of  the 
average;  in  other  words,  the  greater  the  chance  of  the  operation 
of  the  larger  laws  being  troubled  by  the  operation  of  the  smaller. 
The  interference  of  foreign  governments;  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  opinions,  literature,  and  customs  of  a  foreign  people;  their 
invasions,  perhaps  even  their  conquests;  the  forcible  introduc- 
tion by  them  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new  manners, — all 
th^e  things  are  perturbations,  which,  in  a  view  of  universal 
history,  equalize  each  other,  but  which,  in  any  one  country,  are 
apt  to  disturb  the  natural  march,  and  thus  render  the  movements 
of  civilization  more  difficult  to  calculate.  The  manner  in  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  meet  this  difficulty  will  be  presently 
stated;  but  what  I  first  wish  to  point  out,  are  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  select  the  history  of  England  as  more  im- 
portant than  any  other,  and  therefore  as  the  most  worthy  of 
being  subjected  to  a  complete  and  philosophic  investigation. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  advantage  ot 
studying  past  events  consists  in  the  possibility  of  ascertaining 
the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed,  the  history  of  any  people 
will  become  more  valuable  in  proportion  as  their  movements 
have  been  least  disturbed  by  agencies  not  arising  from  them- 
selves. Every  foreign  or  external  influence  which  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  nation  is  an  interference  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  complicates  the  circumstances  we  seek  to 
investigate.  To  simplify  complications  is,  in  all  branches  of 
knowl^ge,  the  first  essential  of  success.  This  is  very  familiar 
to  the  ciUtivators  of  physical  science,  who  are  often  able,  by  a 
single  experiment,  to  discover  a  truth  which  iimumerable  obser- 
vations had  vainly  searched;  the  reason  being,  that  by  experi- 
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menting  on  phenomena,  we  can  disentangle  them  from  theit 
complications;  and  thus  isolating  them  from  the  interference  of 
unknown  agencies,  we  leave  them,  as  it  were,  to  run ,  their  own 
course,  and  disclose  the  operation  of  their  own  law. 

This,  then,  is  the  true  standard  by  which  we  must  measure 
the  value  of  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  importance  of  the 
histoiy  of  a  country  depends,  not  upon  the  splendour  of  its 
exploits,  but  upon  the  degree  to  which  its  actions  are  due  to 
causes  springing  out  of  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  could  find  some 
civilized  people  who  had  worked  out  their  civilization  entirely 
by  themselves  ;  who  had  escaped  all  foreign  influence,  and  who 
had  been  neither  benefited  nor  retarded  by  the  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  their  rulers, — ^the  history  of  such  a  people  world  be  of 
paramount  importance;  because  it  would  present  a  condition  of 
normal  and  ii:dierent  development;  it  would  show  the  laws  of 
progress  acting  in  a  state  of  isolation;  it  would  be,  in  fcict,  an 
experiment  ready-made,  and  would  possess  all  the  value  of  that 
artificial  contrivance  to  which  natural  science  is  so  much  in- 
debted. 

To  find  such  a  people  as  this  is  obviously  impossible;  but 
the  duty  of  the  philosophic  historian  is,  to  select  for  his  especial 
study  the  country  in  which  the  conditions  have  been  most  closely 
followed.  Now,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  by  intelligent  foreigners,  that  in  England,  during,  at  all 
events,  the  last  three  centuries,  this  has  been  done  more  con- 
stantly and  more  successfully  than  in  any  other  country.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  number  of  our  discoveries,  the  brilliancy  of  our 
literature,  or  the  success  of  our  arms.  These  are  invidious 
topics ;  and  other  nations  may  perhaps  deny  to  us  those  superior 
merits  which  we  are  apt  to  exaggerate.  But  I  take  up  this 
single  position,  that  of  all  European  countries,  England  is  the 
one  where,  during  the  longest  period,  the  government  has  been 
most  quiescent,  and  the  people  most  active;  where  popular 
freedom  has  been  settled  on  the  widest  basis;  where  each  man 
is  most  able  to  say  what  he  thinks,  and  do  what  he  likes;  where 
every  one  can  follow  his  own  bent,  and  propagate  his  own  opin- 
ions; where,  religious  persecution  being  little  known,  the  play 
and  flow  of  the  human  mind  may  be  clearly  seen,  unchecked  by 
those  restraints  to  which  it  is  elsewhere  subjected;  where  the 
profession  of  heresy  is  least  dangerous,  and  the  practice  of  dissent 
most  common;  where  hostile  creeds  flourish  side  by  side,  and 
rise  and  decay  without  disturbance,  according  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  unaffected  by  the  wishes  of  the  church,  and  uncon- 
trolled by  the  authority  of  the  state;  where  all  interests,  and  all 
classes,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  are  most  left  to  take  care 
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of  themselves;  where  that  meddlesome  doctrine  called  Protec- 
tion was  first  attacked^  and  where  alone  it  has  been  destroyed; 
and  where,  in  a  word,  those  dangerous  extremes  to  which  inter- 
ference gives  rise  having  been  avoided,  despotism  and  rebellion 
are  eqnafiy  rare,  and  concession  being  recognized  as  the  ground- 
work of  pohcy,  the  national  progress  has  been  least  disturbed 
by  the  power  of  privileged  classes,  by  the  influence  of  particular 
sects,  or  by  the  violence  of  arbitrary  rulers. 

That  these  are  the  characteristics  of  English  history  is 
notoiions  ;  to  some  men  a  matter  of  boast,  to  others  of  regret. 
And  when  to  these  circumstances  we  add,  that  England,  owing 
to  its  insular  formation,*  was,  until  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, rarely  visited  by  foreigners,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  our 
progress  as  a  people,  we  have  been  less  aflfected  than  any  other 
by  the  two  main  sources  of  interference,  namely,  the  authority 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  foreigners.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  became  a  fashion,  among  the  English  nobility,  to 
travel  abroad;'  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  fashion  for  foreign 
nobility  to  travel  in  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
custom  of  travelling  for  amusement  spread  so  much,  that,  among 
the  rich  and  idle  classes,  there  were  few  Englishmen  who  did  not, 
at  least  once  in  their  life,  cross  the  Channel ;  while  the  same 
classes  in  other  countries,  partly  because  they  were  less  wealthy, 
partly  from  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  sea,  hardly  ever  entered 
our  island,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  on  some  particular  business. 
The  result  was,  that  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in  France 
and  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  became  gradually 
accustomed  to  foreigners,  and,  like  all  men,  were  imperceptibly 
influenced  by  what  they  often  saw.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  <rf  our  cities  in  which  none  but  Englishmen  ever  set 
their  feet;'  and  inhabitants,  even  of  the  metropolis,  might  grow 

'  Coleridge  well  says,  "  It  is  the  chief  of  many  blessings  deriyed  from  the  insular 
character  and  circumstances  of  our  country,  that  our  social  institutions  have  formed 
themselyes  out  of  our  proper  needs  and  interests."  Coleridge  <mthe  Constitution  of 
the  Ckurek  and  State,  Sva  1880,  pp.  20,  21.  The  political  consequences  of  this  were 
much  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution.  See  Memoires  de  La  Fayette^ 
ToL  1.  p.  404,  Bruxelles,  1887. 

*  In  another  place,  I  shall  collect  the  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  love  of 
travellinff  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  during  the 
latter  hau  of  the  century  there  was  first  established  the  custom  of  appointing  trav- 
elling tutors.  Compare  Barrington^a  Ohservatione  on  tite  Staivtee,  p.  218,  with  a 
letter  from  Beza,  written  in  1698,  in  Mimoiree  et  Correejxmdance  de  Jht  Pleeeia  Mot^ 
nay,  voL  iz.  p.  81. 

*  In  regard  to  the  society  of  women,  this  was  still  more  observable,  even  at  a 
much  later  period ;  and  when  the  Countess  de  Boufflers  visited  England,  at  the  be- 
fonning  of  the  reign  of  Oeo.  m.,  "  on  lui  faisoit  im  m6rite  de  sa  curiositd  de  voir 
VAngleterre ;  car  on  remarquoit  qu^elle  6toit  la  seule  dame  fran^oise  de  quality  qui 
f&t  venue  en  voyageuse  depuis  deux  cents  ans ;  on  ne  comprenoit  point,  dans  cette 
dane,  les  ambassadrices,  ni  la  duchesse  de  Mazarin,  qui  y  6toient  venues  par  n^oes- 
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old  without  having  once  Been  a  single  foreigner,  except,  perhapB, 
some  dull  and  pompous  ambassador  taking  his  airing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  And  although  it  is  often  said  that  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  our  national  character  began  to  be 
greatly  influenced  by  French  example,^  this,  as  I  shall  fuUy  prove, 
was  confined  to  that  small  and  insignificant  part  of  society  which 
hung  about  the  court;  nor  did  it  produce  any  marked  efiectupon 
the  two  most  important  classes,  the  intellectual  class  and  the  indus- 
trious class.  The  movement  may,  indeed,  be  traced  in  the  most 
worthless  parts  of  our  literature, — ^in  the  shameless  productions  of 
Buckingham,  Dorset,  Etherege,  Killigrew,  Mulgrave,  Bochester, 
and  Sedley.  But  neither  then,  nor  at  a  much  later  period,  were 
any  of  our  great  thinkers  influenced  by  the  intellect  of  France ;« 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  in  their  ideas,  and  even  in  their  style,  a 
certain  rough  and  native  vigour,  which,  though  oflfensive  to  our 
more  polished  neighbours,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  the 
indigenous  product  of  our  own  country.'  The  origin  and 
extent  of  that  connexion  between  the  French  and  English 
intellects  which  subsequently  arose,  is  a  subject  of  immense 
importance ;  but,  like  most  others  of  real  value,  it  has  been 
entirely  neglected  by  historians.  In  the  present  work,  I  shall 
attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency :  in  the  mean  time  I  may  say, 
that  although  we  have  been,  and  still  are,  greatly  indebted  to  the 
French  for  our  improvement  in  taste,  in  refinement,  in  manners, 

Bit6."  JhUens^  Mhnoires  cTun  Voyageur^  toI.  i.  p.  217.  Compare  MSmoires  de  Mad- 
ante  de  Otnlisy  yoL  viii.  p.  241. 

*  Orme's  JJi/e  of  Owen,  p.  288 ;  Mohan's  HUtory  of  England^  toL  iL  p.  211 ;  and 
many  other  wnters. 

*  The  only  Englishman  of  genius  who,  daring  this  period^  was  influenced  bj  the 
French  mind,  was  Dryden ;  but  this  is  chiefly  apparent  in  his  plays,  the  whole  of 
which  are  now  deservedly  forgotten.  His  great  works,  and,  above  aU,  those  wonder- 
fill  satires,  in  which  he  distances  every  competitor,  except  Juvenal,  are  thoroughly 
national,  and,  as  mere  specimens  of  English,  are,  if  I  may  express  my  own  judg- 
ment, to  be  ranked  immediately  after  Shakspeare.  In  Dryden*s  writings  there  are 
unquestionably  many  Gallicisms  of  expression,  but  few  Gallicisms  of  thought ;  and 
it  is  by  these  last  that  we  must  estimate  the  real  amount  of  foreign  influence.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  *'  It  will  admit  of  question,  whether  any  single 
French  word  has  been  naturalized  upon  the  sole  authority  of  Dryden."  ScoU'^s  lAfk 
of  Dryden^  p.  528,  8vo,  1808.  Rather  a  bold  assertion.  As  to  the  opinion  of  Fox, 
see  Lord  Holland's  preface  to  Fox's  Janus  IL  4to,  1808,  p.  xxxii. 

*  Another  circumstance  which  has  maintained  the  independence,  and  tbereforo 
increased  the  value,  of  our  literature,  is,  that  in  no  great  country  have  literary  men 
been  so  little  connected  with  the  gOTemment,  or  rewarded  by  it.  That  this  is  the 
true  policy,  and  that  to  protect  literature,  is  to  injure  it,  are  propositions  for  the 
proof  of  which  I  must  refer  to  chap.  xi.  of  this  volume— ^n  the  system  of  Louis  XIV. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  will  quote  the  following  words  from  a  learned  and^  what  is  much 
better,  a  thoughtful  writer :  "  Nor  must  he  who  will  understand  the  English  institu- 
tions leave  out  of  view  the  character  of  the  enduring  works  which  had  sprung  from 
the  salient  energy  of  the  English  mind.  Literature  had  been  left  to  develop  itselfl 
William  of  Orange  was  foreign  to  it ;  Anne  cared  not  for  it ;  the  first  George  knew 
no  English ;  the  second  not  much."  Bancroft's  History  of  the  American  HevoltUion^ 
vol  ii.  p.  48.  Compare  Forster's  Life  of  CMdsmith^  1854,  vol.  L  pp.  98-96  vol.  iip.  480. 
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and  indeed  in  all  the  amenities  of  life,  we  have  borrowed  fiom 
them  nothing  absolutely  essential,  nothing  by  which  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  are  permanently  altered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  have  not  only  borrowed  fix)m  us  some  very  valuable 
political  institutions,  but  even  the  most  important  event  in 
French  histoir  is  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  our  influence. 
Their  Bevolution  of  1789  was,  as  is  well  known,  brought  about, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  was  mainly  instigated,  by  a  few 
great  men,  whose  works,  and  afterwards  whose  speeches,  roused 
the  people  to  resistance;  but  what  is  less  known,  and  neverthe- 
less is  certainly  true,  is,  that  these  eminent  leaders  learnt  in 
England  that  philosophy  and  those  principles  by  which,  when 
transplanted  into  their  own  country,  such  fearful  and  yet  such 
salutary  results  were  effected.'^ 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  supposed,  that  by  these  remarks 
I  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  French:  a  great  and 
admirable  people;  a  people  in  many  respects  superior  to 
ourselves ;  a  people  from  whom  we  have  still  much  to  learn, 
and  whose  deficiencies,  such  as  they  are,  arise  from  the  perpetual 
interference  of  a  long  line  of  arbitrary  rulers.  But,  looking  at 
this  matter  historically,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  we  have 
worked  out  our  civilization  with  little  aid  from  them,  while 
they  have  worked  out  theirs  with  great  aid  from  us.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  also  be  admitted,  that  our  governments  have 
interfered  less  with  us  than  their  governments  have  interfered 
with  them.  And  without  in  the  least  prejudging  the  question 
as  to  which  is  the  greater  country,  it  is  solely  on  these  grounds 
that  I  consider  our  history  more  important  than  theirs  ;  and  I 
select  for  especial  study  the  progress  of  English  civilization, 
simply  because,  being  less  affected  by  agencies  not  arising 
from  itself,  we  can  the  more  clearly  discern  in  it  the  normal 
inarch  of  society,  and  the  undisturbed  operation  of  those 
great  laws  by  which  the  fortunes  of  manlond  are  ultimately 
regulated. 

After  this  comparison  between  the  relative  value  of  French 
and  English  history,  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  examine  the 
claims  which  may  be  put  forward  for  the  history  of  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  there  are  only  two  in  whose  favour  any  thing  can 
be  said :  I  mean  Germany,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  XTnited 
States  of  North  America.  As  to  the  Germans,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true,  that  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  have 
produced  a  greater  number  of  profound  thinkers  than  any  other 
country,  I  might  perhaps  say,  than  all  other  countries  put  to- 

^  See  for  eTidence  of  this  influence  of  England,  chap.  xiL  of  the  present  volume. 
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gether.  But  the  objections  which  apply  to  the  French  are  stiL 
more  applicable  to  the  Germans.  For  the  protective  principle 
has  been;  and  still  is,  stronger  in  Germany  than  in  France.  Even 
the  best  of  the  German  governments  are  constantly  interfering 
with  the  people ;  never  leaving  them  to  themselves,  always  look- 
ing after  their  interests,  and  meddling  in  the  conmionest  affairs 
of  daily  life.  Besides  this,  the  German  literature,  though  now 
the  first  in  Europe,  owes  its  origin,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to 
that  great  sceptical  movement,  by  which,  in  France,  the  Revolu- 
tion was  preened.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Germans,  notwithstanding  a  few  eminent  names,  such  as  Kep- 
ler and  Leibnitz,  had  no  literature  of  real  value ;  and  the  first  im- 
petus which  they  received,  was  caused  by  their  contact  with  the 
French  intellect,  and  by  the  influence  of  those  eminent  Frenchmen 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  flocked  to  Berlin,^  a  city 
which  has  ever  since  been  the  head-quarters  of  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence. From  this  there  have  resulted  some  very  important  circum- 
stances, which  I  can  here  only  briefly  indicate.  The  German 
intellect,  stimulated  by  the  French  into  a  sudden  growth,  has  been 
irregularly  developed ;  and  thus  hurried  into  an  activity  greater 
than  the  average  civilization  of  the  country  requires.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  there  is  no  nation  in  Europe  in  which  we  find  so 
wide  an  interval  between  the  highest  minds  and  the  lowest  minds. 
The  German  philosophers  possess  a  learning,  and  a  reach  of 
thought,  which  places  them  at  the  head  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  German  people  are  more  superstitious,  more  prejudiced,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  care  which  the  government  takes  of  their  edu- 
cation, more  really  ignorant,  and  more  unfit  to  guide  themselves, 
than  are  the  inhabitants  either  of  France  or  of  England.  *  This  sep- 

*  The  history  of  this  remarkAble,  though  short-Uved,  union  between  the  French 
and  German  intellects,  will  be  traced  in  the  next  volume ;  but  its  first  great  effect, 
in  stimulating,  or  rather  in  creating,  the  German  literature,  is  noticed  by  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  their  own  writers:  "Denn  einestheils  war  su  diesen  Gegenstftnden 
immer  die  lateinische  Spracho  gebraucht,  und  die  Muttersprache  zu  wenig  cultiviri 
worden,  andemtheils  wurden  £ese  Schriften  auch  meistentheils  nur  yon  Gelehrten, 
und  zwar  Universitfitsffelehrten,  fOr  welche  sie  auch  hauptsichlich  bestimmt  waren, 
gelesen.  Gegen  die  Mitte  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  als  mehrere  englisohe  und 
franzdsische  Werke  gelesen  und  iibersetzt  wurden,  und  durch  die  Vorliebe  des 
Eonigs  Ton  Preussen  Friedrichs  XL,  der  von  Franzosen  gebildet  worden  war,  franz* 
osische  Gelebrte  besonders  geehrt  und  angeetellt  wurden,  entstand  ein  Wetteifer  der 
Deutsohen,  auch  In  dem  schrifUichen  Vortrage  nicht  zuruck  zu  bleiben,  und  die 
Sprache  hob  sich  bald  zu  einem  hohen  Grade  von  Vollkommenheit'*  Thmemofmy 
04$ehichie  der  Philotophie^  vol  xi.  pp.  286,  287. 

'  A  popular  view  of  the  system  of  national  education  established  in  Germany, 
will  be  found  in  Kay's  Social  Canditum  ana  JEdueation  of  the  PeopU  of  Europe^  vot 
iL  pp.  1-844.  But  Mr.  Kay,  like  most  literary  men,  overrates  the  advantages  of  fit- 
enu7  acquirements,  and  underrates  that  education  of  the  faculties  which  neither 
books  nor  schools  can  impart  to  a  people  who  are  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit  (chaps,  ix.  and  x. 
of  the  present  volume),  I  shall  return  to  this  subject,  in  oonnexioc  with  France ; 
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aration  and  diyergence  of  tjie  two  classes  is  the  natural  result  of 
that  artificial  stimulus,  which  a  century  ago  was  administered  to 
one  of  the  classes,  and  which  thus  disturbed  the  normal  propor- 
tions of  society.  Owing  to  this,  the  highest  intellects  lutve,  in 
Germany,  so  outstripped  the  general  progress  of  the  nation,  that 
there  is  no  sympathy  between  the  two  parties ;  nor  are  there  at 
present  any  means  by  which  they  may  be  brought  into  contact. 
Their  great  authors  address  themselves,  not  to  their  country,  but 
to  each  other.  They  are  sure  of  a  select  and  learned  audience, 
and  they  use  what,  in  reality,  is  a  learned  language ;  they  turn 
their  mother-tongue  into  a  dialect,  eloquent  indeed,  and  very 
powerful,  but  so  diflScult,  so  subtle,  and  so  full  of  complicated  in- 
versions, that  to  their  own  lower  classes  it  is  utterly  incompre- 
hensible.* °  From  this,  there  have  arisen  some  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  German  literature.  For,  being  deprived  of  ordi- 
nary readers,  it  is  cut  oflf  from  the  influence  of  ordinary  prejudice  ; 

and  in  the  next  Tolame  I  shaU  examine  it  in  regard  to  German  ciyilization.  In  the 
mean  iimey  I  must  he  aUowed  to  protest  against  the  account  Mn  Kaj  has  given  of 
the  results  of  compulsory  education ;  an  agreeable  picture,  drawn  by  an  amiable  and 
intelligent  writer,  but  of  the  inaccuracy  of  which  I  possess  decisive  evidence.  Two 
points  only  I  will  now  refer  to.  Ist.  The  notorious  fact,  that  the  German  people, 
notwithstanding  their  so-called  education,  are  unfit  to  take  any  share  in  political 
matters,  and  have  no  aptitude  for  the  practical  and  administrative  parts  of  govern- 
ment. 2d.  The  fact,  equally  notorious  to  those  who  have  studied  the  subject,  that 
there  are  more  popular  superstitions  in  Prussia,  the  most  educated  part  of  uermany, 
than  there  are  in  En^and ;  and  that  the  tenacity  with  which  men  cling  to  them  is 
greater  in  Prussia  than  in  England.  For  illustration  of  the  practical  working,  in  in- 
dividual cases,  of  compulsory  education,  and  of  the  hardship  it  causes,  see  a  scanda- 
bus  occurrence,  related  in  Latng^B  Notu  of  a  Travdler^  8vo,  1842,  p.  165,  first  se- 
ries; and  on  the  physical  evils  produced  by  (German  education,  see  JPhillips  on 
ScroftdiL,  London,  1846,  pp.  258,  254,  where  there  is  some  useful  evidence  of  the 
consequences  of  "that  great  German  sin  of  over-regulation." 

^  This  is  wen  stated  by  Mr.  Laing,  by  far  the  ablest  traveller  who  has  published 
observations  on  European  society :  "  German  authors,  both  the  philosophic  and  the 
poetic,  address  themselves  to  a  public  far  more  intellectual,  and  more  highly  cultiva- 
ted, than  our  reading  public In  our  literature,  the  most  obscure  and  abstruse 

of  metaphysical  or  philosophical  writers  tcike  the  public  mind  in  a  far  lower  statCy 
simply  cognisant  of  the  meaning  of  language,  and  possessed  of  the  ordinary  reason- 
ing powers.  ....  The  social  influence  of  German  literature  is,  consequently,  con- 
twBd  within  a  narrower  circle.  It  has  no  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  lower,  or 
even  of  the  middle  classes  in  active  life,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  or  leisure  to 
screw  their  faculties  up  to  the  pitch-note  of  their  great  writers.  The  reading  public 
must  devote  much  time  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  tone  of  feeling,  and  of  imagina- 
tion, necessary  to  follow  the  writing  public.  The  social  economist  finds  accordingly 
in  Germany  the  most  extraordinary  dullness,  inertness  of  mind,  and  ignorance,  be- 
low a  certain  level,  with  the  most  extraordinary  intellectual  development,  learning, 
and  genius,  at  or  above  it."  Zainff*$  Ifotes  cf  a  Travellery  first  series,  pp.  266,  267. 
The  same  acute  observer  says  in  a  later  work  {Notes^  third  series,  8vo,  1852,  p.  12) : 
"  The  two  classes  speak  and  think  in  different  languages.  The  cultivated  German 
language,  the  language  of  German  literature,  is  not  the  language  of  the  common 
man,  nor  even  the  man  far  up  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,— &e  farmer,  trades- 
man, shopkeeper."  See  also  pp.  851,  852,  854.  It  is  singular  that  so  clear  and  vig- 
orous a  thinker  as  Mr.  Laing  evidently  is,  sjiould  have  fiuled  in  detecting  the^^use 
of  this  peculiar  phenomenon. 
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and  hence  it  has  displayed  a  boldness  of  inquiry,  a  recldessneM 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  a  disregard  of  traditional  opinionsi 
which  entitle  it  to  the  highest  praise.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  same  circumstance  has  produced  that  absence  of  practical 
knowledge,  and  that  indifference  to  material  and  physic^  inter- 
ests, for  which  the  German  literature  is  justly  censured.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  all  this  has  widened  the  original  breach,  and 
increased  the  distance  which  separates  the  great  German  thinkers 
from  that  dull  and  plodding  class,  which,  though  it  lies  immedi* 
ately  beneath  them,  still  remains  uninfluenced  by  their  knowledge, 
and  uncheered  by  the  glow  and  fire  of  their  genius. 

In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  a  civilization  precisely 
the  reverse  of  this.  We  see  a  country,  of  which  it  has  been  truly 
said,  that  in  no  other  are  there  so  few  men  of  great  learning,  and 
so  few  men  of  great  ignorance."  In  Germany,  the  specidative 
classes  and  the  practical  classes  are  altogether  disunited;  in 
America,  they  are  altogether  fused.  In  Gfermany,  nearly  every 
year  brings  forward  new  discoveries,  new  philosophies,  new  means 
by  which  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are  to  be  enlarged.  In 
America,  such  inquiries  are  almost  entirely  neglected  :  since  the 
time  of  Jonathan  Edwards  no  great  metaphysician  has  appeared ; 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  physical  science  ;  and  with  the 
single  exception  of  jurisprudence,^'  scarcely  any  thing  has  been 
done  for  those  vast  subjects  on  which  the  Germans  are  incessantly 
labouring.  The  stock  of  American  knowledge  is  small,  but  it  is 
spread  through  all  classes ;  the  stock  of  German  knowledge  is 
immense,  but  it  is  confined  to  one  class.  Which  of  these  two 
forms  of  civilization  is  the  more  advantageous,  is  a  question  we 
are  not  now  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  enough  for  Qur  present 
purpose,  that  in  Germany,  there  is  a  serious  ftulure  in  the  diffu- 

"  "  Je  ne  pense  pas  qu'U  y  ait  de  pays  dans  le  monde  oil,  proportion  gard^  avec 
la  population,  il  se  troave  aussi  pen  dMgnorants  et  moins  de  favants  qa'en  Am^riqne.** 
TocmtevilU  de  la  Dhnoeratie  en  AmSriqtiey  toI.  L  p.  91. 

"  The  causes  of  this  exception  I  shall  endeavor  to  trace  in  the  next  volume ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  notice,  that,  as  early  as  1775,  Burke  was  struck  by  the  partiality 
of  the  Americans  for  works  on  law.  See  Burke's  Speech,  in  Pcarliamentary  Htstonf, 
Tol.  xviii.  p.  496 ;  or  in  Burke's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  188.  He  says :  **  In  no  country 
perhaps  in  the  world  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself  is  numer- 
ous and  powerful ;  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number 
of  the  deputies  sent  to  the  Congress  were  lawyers.  But  all  who  read, — and  most  do 
read,^ndeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  science.  I  have  been  told  by 
an  eminent  bookseller,  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  de- 
votion, were  so  many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.  The 
colonists  have  now  udlen  into  the  way  of  printing  them  for  their  own  use.  I  hear 
that  they  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of  Blackstone^s  Commentaries  in  America  as  in 
England."  Of  this  state  of  society,  the  great  works  of  Kent  and  Story  were,  at  a 
later  period,  the  natural  result.  On  the  respect  at  present  felt  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, ftee  LyelPb  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol.  L  p.  46 ;  and  as  to  the 
^dges,  Combe's  If,  America,  voL  il  p.  829. 
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don  of  knowledge ;  and,  in  America,  a  no  less  serious  one  in  its 
accnmulation.  And  as  civilization  is  regulated  by  the  accumu- 
lation and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  no  country- 
can  even  approach  to  a  complete  and  perfect  pattern,  if,  cultivat- 
ing one  of  tliese  conditions  to  an  excess,  it  neglects  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  other.  Indeed,  from  this  want  of  balance  and  equi- 
librium between  the  two  elements  of  civilization,  there  have 
arisen  in  America  and  in  Germany  those  great  but  opposite  evils, 
which,  it  ifl  to  be  feared,  will  not  be  easily  remedied ;  and  which, 
until  remedied,  wiU  certainly  retard  the  progress  of  both  coun- 
tries, notwithstanding  the  temporary  advantages  which  such  one- 
sided energy  does  for  the  moment  always  procure. 

I  have  very  briefly,  but  I  hope  fairly,  and  certainly  with  no 
conscious  partiality,  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  relative  value 
of  the  history  of  the  four  leading  countries  of  the  world.  As  to 
the  real  greatness  of  the  countries  themselves,  I  offer  no  opinion ; 
because  each  considers  itself  to  be  the  first.  But,  unless  the  facts 
I  have  stated  can  be  controverted,  it  certainly  follows,  that  the 
history  of  England  is,  to  the  philosopher,  more  valuable  than  any 
other  ;  because  he  can  more  clearly  see  in  it  the  accumulation 
and  diflusion  of  knowledge  going  hand-in-hand ;  because  that 
knowledge  has  been  less  influenced  by  foreign  and  external  agen- 
cies ;  and  because  it  has  been  less  interfered  with,  either  for  good 
or  for  evil,  by  those  powerful,  but  frequently  incompetent  men, 
to  whom  the  administration  of  public  affEiirs  is  intrusted. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  considerations,  and  not  at  all  from 
those  motives  which  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  patriotism, 
that  I  have  determined  to  write  the  history  of  my  own  count^f , 
in  preference  to  that  of  any  other ;  and  to  write  it  in  a  manner 
as  complete,  and  as  exhaustive,  as  the  materials  which  are  now 
extant  will  enable  me  to  do.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  circum- 
stances already  started,  render  it  impossible  to  discover  the  laws 
of  society  solely  by  studynig  the  history  of  a  single  nation,  I  have 
drawn  up  the  present  Introduction,  in  order  to  obviate  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  this  great  subject  is  surrounded.  In 
the  earlier  chapters,  I  have  attempted  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
the  subject  considered  as  a  whole,  and  fix  the  largest  possible 
basis  upon  which  it  can  rest.  With  this  view,  I  have  looked  at 
civilization  as  broken  into  two  vast  divisions :  the  European 
division,  in  which  Man  is  more  powerful  than  Nature  ;  and  the 
non-European  division,  in  which  Nature  is  more  powerful  than 
Han.  This  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  national  progress, 
in  coimexion  with  popular  liberty,  could  have  originated  in  no 
part  of  the  world  except  in  Europe  ;  where,  therefore,  the  rise 
of  real  civilization,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  himian  mind 
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upon  the  forces  of  nature,  are  alone  to  be  studied.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  mental  laws  over  the  physical,  being  thus  recog- 
nized as  the  groundwork  of  European  history,  the  next  step  has 
been,  to  resolve  the  mental  laws  into  moral  and  intellectual,  and 
prove  the  superior  influence  of  the  intellectual  ones  in  accelerat- 
ing the  progress  of  Man.  These  generalizations  appear  to  me 
the  essentia  preliminaries  of  history,  considered  as  a  science ; 
and,  in  order  to  connect  them  with  the  special  history  of  Eng- 
land, we  have  now  merely  to  ascertain  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion of  intellectual  progress,  as,  until  that  is  done,  the  annals  of 
any  people  can  only  present  an  empirical  succession  of  events, 
connected  by  such  stray  and  casual  links  as  are  devised  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  according  to  their  different  principles.  The  re- 
maining part  of  this  Introduction  will,  therefore,  be  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  completing  the  scheme  I  have  sketched,  by  investigating 
the  history  of  various  countries  in  reference  to  those  intellectual 
peculiarities  on  which  the  history  of  our  own  country  supplies  no 
adequate  information.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Q^rmany,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  knowledge  has  been  far  more  rapid  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  laws  of  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  may,  on  that 
account,  be  most  conveniently  studied  in  German  history,  and 
then  applied  deductively  to  the  history  of  England.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Americans  have  diffused  their  knowledge  much 
more  completely  than  we  have  done ;  I,  therefore,  purpose  to 
explain  some  of  the  phenomena  of  English  civilization  by  those 
laws  of  diffusion,  of  which,  in  American  civilization,  the  work- 
ings may  be  most  clearly  seen,  and  hence  the  discovery  most 
easily  made.  Again,  inasmuch  as  France  is  the  most  civilized 
country  in  which  the  protective  spirit  is  very  powerful,  we  may 
trace  the  occult  tendencies  of  that  spirit  among  ourselves  by 
studying  its  obvious  tendencies  among  our  neighbours.  With 
this  view,  I  shall  give  an  account  of  French  history,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  protective  principle,  by  showing  the  injury  it  has 
inflicted  on  a  very  able  and  enlightened  people.  And,  in  an 
analysis  of  the  French  Bevolution,  I  shaU  point  out  how  that 
great  event  was  a  reaction  against  the  protective  spirit ;  while, 
as  the  materials  for  the  reaction  were  drawn  fix)m  England,  we 
shall  also  see  in  it  the  way  in  which  the  intellect  of  one  country 
acts  upon  the  intellect  of  another ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  some 
results  respecting  that  interchange  of  ideas  which  is  likely  to 
become  the  most  important  regulator  of  European  affairs.  *  This 
will  throw  much  light  on  the  laws  of  international  thought ;  and, 
in  connection  with  it,  two  separate  chapters  wiU  be  devoted 
to  a  History  of  the  Protective  Spirit,  and  an  Examination  of  its 
relative  intensity  in  France  and  England.     But  the  French^  as 
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a  people,  have,  since  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  been  remaxkably  free  from  superstition  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  their  government,  they  are  very  averse  to 
ecclesiastical  power:  so  that,  although  their  history  displays 
the  protective  principle  in  its  political  form,  it  supplies  little 
evidence  respecting  its  religious  form  ;  while,  in  our  own  coun-* 
try,  the  evidence  is  also  scanty.  Hence,  my  intention  is,  to 
give  a  view  of  Spanish  history  ;  because  in  it  we  may  trace  the 
ftiU  results  of  that  protection  against  error  which  the  spiritual 
classes  are  always  eager  to  afford.  In  Spain,  the  church  has, 
frcm  a  very  early  period,  possessed  more  authority,  and  the 
clergy  have  been  more  influential,  both  with  the  people  and  the 
government,  than  in  any  other  country ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
convenient  to  study  in  Spain  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  develop- 
ment, and  the  manner  m  which  that  development  affects  the 
national  interests.  Another  circumstance,  which  operates  on 
the  intellectual  progress  of  a  nation,  is  the  method  of  investiga* 
tion  that  its  ablest  men  habitually  employ.  This  method  can 
only  be  one  of  two  kinds ;  it  must  be  either  inductive,  or  de- 
ductive. Each  of  these  belongs  to  a  different  form  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  always  aocoinpanied  by  a  different  style  of  thought, 
particularly  in  regard  to  religion  and  science.  These  differences 
are  of  such  immense  importance,  that,  until  their  laws  are 
known,  we  cannot  be  said  to  understand  the  real  history  of  past 
events.  Now,  the  two  extremes  of  the  difference  are,  undoubt- 
edly, Germany  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Germans  being  pre- 
eminently deductive,  the  Americans  inductive.  But  Germany 
and  America  are,  in  so  many  other  respects,  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other,  that  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  deductive  and  inductive  spirit  in  countries 
between  which  a  closer  analogy  exists  ;  because  the  greater  the 
similarity  between  two  nations,  the  more  easily  can  we  trace  the 
consequences  of  any  single  divergence,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
do  the  laws  of  that  divergence  become.  Such  an  opportunity 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  as  compared  with  that  of 
England.  Here  we  have  two  nations,  bordering  on  each  other, 
spiking  the  same  language,  reading  the  same  literature,  and 
Imit  together  by  the  same  interests.  And  yet  it  is  a  truth, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  attention,  but  the  proof  of  which 
I  shall  fully  detail,  that  until  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the 
Scotch  intellect  has  been  even  more  entirely  deductive  than  the 
Enj^h  intellect  has  been  inductive.  The  inductive  tendencies 
of  the  English  mind,  and  the  almost  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  we  cling  to  them,  have  been  noticed  with  regret  by 
vol-  I. — 12 
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a  few,  and  a  very  few,  of  our  ablest  meiL"  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Scotland,  particularly  daring  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
great  thinkers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  adopted  the  deductive 
method.  Now,  the  characteristic  of  deduction,  when  applied  to 
branches  of  knowledge  not  yet  ripe  for  it,  is,  that  it  increases 
the  number  of  hypotheses  from  which  we  reason  downwards,  and 
brings  into  disrepute  the  slow  and  patient  ascent  peculiar  to  in- 
ductive inquiry.  This  desire  to  grasp  at  truth  by  speculative, 
and,  as  it  were,  foregone  conclusions,  has  often  led  the  way  to 
great  discoveries ;  and  no  one,  properly  instructed,  will  desxj 
its  immense  value.  But  when  it  is  universally  followed,  there  is 
imminent  danger  lest  the  observation  of  mere  empirical  imiformi- 
ties  should  be  neglected ;  and  lest  thinking  men  should  grow 
impatient  at  those  small  and  proximate  generalizations,  which, 
according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  must  invariably  precede  the 
larger  and  higher  ones.  Whenever  this  impatience  actually 
occurs,  there  is  produced  serious  mischief.  For  these  lower 
generalizations  form  a  neutral  ground,  which  speculative  minds 
and  practical  minds  possess  in  common,  and  on  which  they 
meet.  If  this  ground  is  cut  away,  the  meeting  is  impossible. 
In  such  case,  there  arises  among  the  scientific  classes  an  undue 
contempt  for  inferences  which  the  experience  of  the  vulgar 
has  drawn,  but  of  which  the  laws  seem  inexplicable ;  wh^e, 
among  the  practical  classes,  there  arises  a  disregard  of  specula- 
tions so  wide,  so  magnificent,  and  of  which  the  intermediate  and 
preliminary  steps  are  hidden  from  their  gaze.  The  results  of 
this  in  Scotland  are  highly  curious,  and  are,  in  several  respects, 
similar  to  those  which  we  find  in  Germany  ;  since  in  both  conn- 
tries  the  intellectual  classes  have  long  been  remarkable  for  their 
boldness  of  investigation  and  their  freedom  6x>m  prejudice,  and 
the  people  at  large  equally  remarkable  for  the  number  of  their 
superstitions  and  the  strei^h  of  their  prejudices.  In  Scotland, 
this  is  even  more  striking  than  in  Germany ;  because  the  Scotch, 
owing  to  causes  which  have  been  little  studied,  are,  in  practical 
matters,  not  only  industrious  and  provident,  but  singularly 
shrewd.  This,  however,  in  the  higher  departments  of  l&e,  has 
availed  them  nothing ;  and,  while  there  is  no  country  which 
possesses  a  more  original,  inquisitive,  and  innovating  literature 
than  Scotland  does,  so  also  is  there  no  country,  equally  civilized, 
in  which  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  still  lingers, 

**  Particularly  Coleridge  and  Mr.  John  Hill.  But,  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
8pect  for  Mr.  Mill^s  profound  work  on  Logic,  I  must  yenture  to  think  that  he  has  as- 
cribed too  much  to  the  influence  of  Bacon  in  encouraging  the  induotiye  spirit,  and 
too  little  to  those  other  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  Baconian  philosophy, 
and  to  which  that  philosophy  owes  its  success. 
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m  which  so  many  ahsordities  are  still  heHeved,  aad  in  which 
it  wotQd  he  so  easy  to  rouse  into  activity  the  old  feelings  of  le- 
hgions  intolerance. 

The  divergence,  and  indeed  the  hostility,  thus  established 
between  the  practical  and  speculative  classes,  is  the  most  import 
tant  £Ehct  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is  partly  cause  and 
partly  effect  of  the  predominance  of  Ihe  deductive  method.  For 
this  descending  scheme  being  opposed  to  the  ascending  or  induc- 
tive scheme,  ne^ects  those  lower  generalizations  which  are  the 
only  ones  that  both  classes  understand,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
ones  where  they  sympathize  with  each  other.  The  inductive 
method,  as  populariz^  by  Bacon,  gave  great  prominence  to 
these  lower  or  proximate  truths ;  and  this,  though  it  has  often 
made  the  intellectual  classes  in  Ei^land  too  utiUtarian,  has  at 
all  events  saved  them  from  that  state  of  isolation  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  remained.  But  in  Scotland  the  isolation 
has  been  almost  complete,  because  the  deductive  method  has 
been  almost  imiversal.  Full  evidence  of  this  wiU  be  collected 
in  the  next  volume  ;  but,  that  I  may  not  leave  the  subject  en- 
tirely without  illustration,  I  will  notice  very  briefly  the  principal 
instances  that  occurred  during  those  three  generations  in  which 
Scotch  literature  reached  its  highest  excellence. 

During  this  period,  which  comprises  nearly  a  century,  the 
tendency  was  so  unmistakeable,  as  to  form  a  striking  phenom- 
enon in  the  annals  of  the  human  mind.  The  first  great  symp- 
tom was  a  movement  begun  by  Simson,  professor  at  the  XJniver- 
iity  of  Glasgow,  and  continued  by  Stewart,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  These  able  men  made  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  revive  the  pure  Greek  geometry,  and  depreciate  the 
algebraic  or  symbolical  analysia^^  Hence  there  arose  among 
them,  and  among  their  disciples,  a  love  of  the  most  refined 
methods  of  solution,  and  a  contempt  for  those  easier,  but  less 
elegant  ones,  which  we  owe  to  algebra."    Here  we  clearly  see 

^  Simson  was  appointed  in  1711 ;  and  even  before  he  began  to  lecture,  he  drew 
up  *<a  translation  of  the  three  first  books  of  L'Hospital's  Conic  Sections,  in  which 
geometrical  demonstrations  are  snbstitnted  for  the  algebraical  of  the  orighial,  aocord- 
mg  to  Mr.  Simson^s  early  taste  on  this  subject."  7\raiP$  Life  and  Writings  of  Eobert 
SimJion^  1812,  4to,  pi  4.  This  was  probably  the  rudiment  of  his  work  on  Conic  Sec- 
tions, published  in  1786.  Moniuela,  Sistoire  des  MatMrnatiques,  toI.  iil  p.  12.  On 
the  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem  schemes,  there  are  some  ingenious, 
though  perhaps  scarcely  tenable,  remarks  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of  th$ 
Mind,  ToL  \L  p.  854  seq.  and  p.  880.  See  also  (7omfe,  PhUowphit  PosUipe,  toL  I 
pp.  883-395.  Matthew  Stewart,  the  mathematical  professor  at  Edinburgh,  was  the 
ather  of  Dugald.  See,  respecting  him  and  his  crusade  against  the  modem  analysis, 
Bowef^s  History  of  the  Univernty  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85*7.860,  toL  iil  p.  249; 
and  a  strange  passage  in  First  Report  of  the  JBritish  Assoeiation,  p.  59. 

"  One  of  Simson's  great  reasons  for  recommending  the  old  analysis,  was  that  it 
was  "  more  elegant"  than  the  comparatively  modem  practice  of  introducing  algo- 
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the  isolating  and  esoteric  character  of  a  scheme  which  despisea 
what  ordinary  understandings  can  quickly  master,  and  which 
had  rather  proceed  from  the  ideal  to  the  tangible,  than  mount 
from  the  tangible  to  the  ideal.  Just  at  the  same  time,  the 
same  spirit  was  displayed,  in  another  branch  of  inquiry,  by 
Hutcheson,  who,  though  an  Irishman  by  birth,  was  educated 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  professor  there.  In  his 
celebrated  moral  and  aasthetic  researches,  he,  in  the  place  of  in- 
ductive reasoning  from  palpable  facts,  substituted  deductive  rea- 
soning from  impalpable  principles  ;  ignoring  the  immediate  and 
practical  suggestions  of  the  senses,  and  believing  that  by  a  hypo- 
thetical assumption  of  certain  laws,  he  could  descend  upon  the 
facts,  instead  of  rising  from  the  tacts  in  order  to  learn  the  laws.'^ 
His  philosophy  exercised  immense  influence  among  metaphysi- 
cians;*^ and  his  n\ethod  of  working  downwards,  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  was  adopted  by  another  and  a  still  greater 
Scotchman,  the  illustrious  Adam  Smith.  How  Smith  favoured 
the  deductive  form  of  investigation,  is  apparent  in  his  Theory  of 
Moral  SentimeTUSy  likewise  in  his  Essay  on  Language j^^  and 
even  in  his  fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy ^  in  which  he, 
from  general  considerations,  undertook  to  prove  what  the  march 
of  astronomical  discovery  must  have  been,  instead  of  first  ascer- 
tfidning  what  it  had  been.*'     The  Wealth  of  NaiionSy  again,  is 

braic  calculations  into  geometry.  See  DraiTs  Simsan^  1812,  4to,  pp.  27,  67  ;  a  rtdn* 
able  work,  which  Lord  Brougham,  in  bis  hasty  Ufb  of  Simson,  oalla  **  a  Tery  learned 
and  exceedingly  ill-written,  indeed  hardly  readable  ^  book.  BroughasCt  Mm  of 
Letters  and  &ieneey  toI.  i.  p.  482,  8to,  1845.  Dr.  Troirs  style  is  clearer,  and  his 
sentences  are  less  involTed,  than  Lord  Brougham's ;  and  he  had  moreover  the  great 
advantage  of  nnderstan^g  the  subject  upon  which  he  wrote. 

''  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Dmertation  on  Ethkal  Philoiopky,  p.  208)  says  of 
Hutcheson,  *<  To  him  may  also  be  ascribed  that  proneness  to  multiply  ultimate  and 
original  principles  in  human  nature,  which  characterized  the  Scottisii  8cho<d  till  the 
second  extinction  of  a  passion  for  metaphysical  speculation  in  Scotland.'*  There  is 
an  able  view  of  Hutcheson's  philosophy  in  Cousin,  £Rstoire  de  la  Philosophies  I.  s^rie, 
ToL  iv.  pp.  81  seq. ;  written  with  clearness  and  eloquence,  but  perhaps  overpraising 
Hutcheson. 

"  On  its  influence,  see  a  letter  from  Mackintosh  to  Parr,  in  Memoirs  of  Madtin- 
ioshy  by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  884.    Compare  Letters  from  Warburton  to  Ifurdf  pp.  87, 82. 

"  Which  is  added  to  his  Theorv  of  Moral  Sentiments,  edit.  1822,  2  volumes. 
Compare  a  letter  which  Smith  wrote  m  1768  on  the  origin  of  language  ^in  J^ichoWs 
Literary  JllustraHons  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iii.  pp.  616, 616),  which  exhibits, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  same  treatment,  as  distinguished  from  a  generalization  of  the 
facts  which  are  supplied  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  different  languages.  Dr. 
Arnold  speaks  slightingly  of  sucn  investigations.  He  says,  **  Attempts  to  explun 
(be  phenomena  of  language  a  priori  seem  to  me  unwise."  Arnold's  Miscellaneous 
Works^  p.  886.  This  would  lead  into  a  discussion  too  long  for  a  note :  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  these  a  priori  inferences  are,  to  the  philologist,  what  hypotheses  are  to 
the  inductive  natural  philosopher ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant, because  no  r^y  fruitful  experiment  ever  can  be  made  unless  it  is  preceded 
by  a  judicious  hypothesis.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  hypothesis,  men  may  grope  in 
the  dark  for  centuries,  accumulating  filets  without  obtaming  knowledge. 

^  See,  for  instance,  his  attempt  to  prove,  from  general  reasonings  concerning 
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entirely  deductive,  since  in  it  Smith  generalizes  the  laws  of 
wealth,  not  from  tiie  phenomena  of  wealth,  nor  from  statistical 
statements,  but  from  the  phenomena  of  selfishness;  thus  mak- 
ing a  deductive  application  of  one  set  of  mental  principles  to  the 
wk)le  set  of  economical  facts.*'  The  illustrations  with  which 
his  great  book  abounds  are  no  part  of  the  real  argument :  they 
are  subsequent  to  the  conception;  and  if  they  were  all  omitted, 
the  work,  though  less  interesting,  and  perhaps  less  influential, 
would,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  be  equally  valuable.  To 
give  another  instance  :  the  works  of  Hume,  lus  metaphysical 
essays  alone  excepted,  are  all  deductive;  his  profound  economi- 
cal inquiries  are  essentially  apnoriy  and  might  have  been  written 
without  any  acquaintance  with  those  details  of  trade  and  finance 
fix)m  which,  according  to  the  inductive  scheme,  they  should  have 
been  genercJized."^  Thus,  too,  in  his  Natural  History  o/JSeligion, 
he  endeavoured  simply  by  reflection,  and  independently  of  evi- 
dence, to  institute  a  purely  speculative  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  religious  opinions.**    In  the  same  way,  in  his  History 

the  hmnaii  mind,  that  there  was  a  necessary  relation  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
men  promulgated  the  system  of  concentric  spheres  and  that  of  eccentric  spheres  and 
epicycles.  HUtory  of  Atirotumiy,  in  Smithes  PhiloMphieal  Essays^  1796, 4to,  pp.  81, 
S6,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  compare  with  Wheteeirs  Philosophy  of  the  Indue- 
tiwc  Sciences,  1847,  voL  ii.  pp.  53,  60,  61.  This  striking  fVagment  of  Adam  Smith's 
is  probably  Kttle  read  now ;  but  it  is  warmly  praised  by  one  of  the  greatest  living 
phlloeophers,  M.  A.  Comte,  in  his  Philoeophie  Positive^  vol  vL  p.  819. 

*  The  two  writers  who  have  inquired  most  carefully  into  the  method  which 
political  economists  ought  to  follow,  are  Hr.  John  Mill  (Essays  on  Unsettled  Ques- 
UtmM  of  Political  Economy^  1844,  pp.  120-164)  and  Mr.  Rae  {New  Principles  of  Pc^iU 
ical  Eeonomyy  1884,  pp.  828-851).  Mr.  Rae,  in  his  ingenious  work,  objects  to  Adam 
Smith  that  he  transgressed  the  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and  thus  prevented 
his  inferences  from  being  as  valuable  as  they  would  have  been  if  he  had  treated  bis 
snlneet  inductively.  But  Hr.  Hill,  with  great  force  of  reasoning,  has  proved  that  the 
dedoctive  plan  is  the  only  one  by  which  political  economy  can  be  raised  to  a  science. 
He  says,  p.  148,  political  economy  is  *'  essentially  an  abstract  science,  and  its  method 
is  the  method  a  £mri;**  and  at  p.  146,  that  the  a  posteriori  method  is  "  altogether 
iaefficadoos.'*  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  modem  theory  of  rent,  which  is  now  the 
cornerstone  of  political  economy,  was  got  at,  not  by  generalidng  economical  facts, 
Imt  by  reasoning  downwards  after  the  manner  of  geometricians.  Indeed,  those  who 
oppose  the  theory  of  rent,  always  do  so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  contradicted  by  facts ; 
and  then,  with  complete  ignorance  of  the  philosophy  of  method,  they  infer  that  there- 
fore the  theory  is  wrong.  See,  for  instance,  Jones  on  the  Disfrihution  of  Wealth,  8vo, 
1881 ;  a  book  containing  some  interesting  facts,  but  vitiated  by  this  capital  defect  of 
method.  See  also  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  817,  vol.  vl  p.  822 ;  where 
it  is  said  that  economical  theories  should  be  generalized  from  statistics  facts.  Com- 
pare YoL  xviL  p.  116,  vol.  xviii.  p.  101. 

*^  A  striking  instance  has  lately  come  to  light  of  the  saeacity  with  which  Hume 
employed  this  method.  See  Burton^s  JMe  and  Correspondence  of  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p. 
486 ;  where  we  find,  that  immediately  Hume  had  read  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  he 
detected  Smith's  error  concerning  rent  being  an  element  of  price :  so  that  it  now 
appears  that  Hume  was  the  first  to  make  this  great  discovery,  as  far  as  the  idea  is 
concerned ;  though  Ricardo  has  the  merit  of  proving  it. 

*  The  historical  facts  he  introduces  are  merely  iUustrations ;  as  any  one  will  see 
who  will  read  The  Natttral  History  of  Religion,  in  Hume's  Philos,  Works,  Edinb. 
1826,  voL  iv.  pp.  435-518.    I  may  mention,  that  there  is  a  considerable  similarity 
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of  Englcendj  inBtead  of  first  collecting  the  evidence,  and  then 
drawing  inferences  fi-om  it,  he  began  by  assuming  that  the 
relations  between  the  people  and  the  government  must  have 
followed  a  certain  order,  and  he  either  neglected  or  distorted  the 
facts  by  which  this  supposition  was  contradicted.*'  These  dif- 
ferent writers,  though  varying  in  their  principles,  and  in  the 
subjects  they  studied,  were  all  agreed  as  to  their  method;  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  all  agreed  to  investigate  truth  rather  by 
descent  than  by  ascent.  The  immense  social  importance  of 
this  peculiarity,  I  shall  examine  in  the  next  volume,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  it  a£fected  the  national  civiliza* 
tion,  BsA  caused  some  curious  contrasts  with  the  opposite,  and 
more  empirical,  character  of  English  literature.  In  the  mean 
time,  and  merely  to  state  what  will  be  hereafter  proved,  I  may 
add,  that  the  deductive  method  was  employed,  not  only  by  those 
eminent  Scotchmen  I  have  mentioned,  but  was  carricnl  into  the 
speculative  History  of  Civil  Society  by  Ferguson ;  into  the 
study  of  legislation  by  Mill;  into  the  study  of  jurisprudence  bv 
Mackintosh;  into  geology  by  Hutton;  into  thermotics  by  Black 
and  Leslie ;  into  physiology  by  Hunter,  by  Alexander  Walker, 
and  by  Charles  Bell;  into  pathology  by  Cullen;  into  therapeutics 
by  Brown  and  Currie. 

This  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  purpose  to  follow  in  the  pres- 
ent Introduction,  and  by  means  of  which  I  hope  to  arrive  at  some 
results  of  permanent  value.     For  by  studying  different  principles 

between  the  views  advocated  in  this  remarkable  essay  and  the  religious  stages  of 
ComU^B  PhUoBophie  Positive  ;  for  Hume*s  early  form  of  polytheism  is  evidenUy  the 
same  as  M.  Comte^s  fetichism,  from  which  both  these  writers  believe  that  monotheism 
subsequently  arose,  as  a  later  and  more  refined  abstraction.  That  this  was  the  course 
adopted  by  the  human  mind  is  highly  probable,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  learned 
researches  of  Mr.  Grote.  See  his  Hxatory  of  Ghreeee,  voL  i  pp.  462,  497,  voL  v.  p. 
22.  The  opposite  and  more  popuUir  opinion,  of  monotheism  prece4uig  idolatry,  was 
held  by  most  of  the  great  earlier  writers,  and  is  defended  by  many  moderns,  and 
among  others  by  Dr.  Whewell  {Brid^evoater  Treatise,  p.  256),  who  expresses  himself 
with  considerable  confidence :  see  also  Letters  from  Warburton  to  ffwd^  p.  289. 
Compare  ThirlwoLVs  History  of  Greece^  vol.  L  p.  183,  Lond.  1835,  with  the  ^^einigo 
Funken  des  Monotheismus^  of  Kant,  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunfi,  in  Kanfs  Werlee, 
voL  ii.  p.  455. 

"  That  is  to  say,  he  treated  historical  facts  as  merely  illustrative  of  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  he  believed  could  be  proved  without  the  facts ;  so  that,  as  M. 
Schlosser  {History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii.  p.  76)  well  says,  "  History  with 
Hume  was  only  a  subordinate  pursuit,  only  a  means  by  which  he  might  introduce  his 
philosophy,*'  &c.  Considering  how  little  is  known  ii  the  principles  which  govtro 
social  and  political  changes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hume  was  premature  in  the 
application  of  this  method ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  call  the  method  dishonest,  since  the 
object  of  his  History  was,  not  to  prove  conclusions,  but  to  illustrate  them;  and  he 
therefore  thought  himself  justified  in  selecting  the  illustrations.  I  am  simply  stating 
his  views,  without  at  all  defending  them ;  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  this  respect,  he 
was  seriously  in  the  wrong. 
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in  those  countries  where  they  have  been  most  developed^  the  laws 
of  the  principles  will  be  more  easily  unfolded  than  if  we  had 
studied  them  in  countries  where  they  are  very  obscure.  And, 
inasmuch  as  in  England,  civilization  has  followed  a  course  more 
oiderly,  and  less  disturbed,  than  in  any  other  country,  it  becomes 
the  more  necessaiy,  in  writing  its  history,  to  use  some  resources 
like  those  which  I  have  suggested.  What  makes  the  history  of 
England  so  eminently  valuable  is,  that  nowhere  else  has  the  na- 
tional progress  been  so  little  interfered  with,  either  for  good  or 
for  eviL  But  the  mere  &ct  that  our  civilization  has,  by  this 
means,  been  preserved  in  a  more  natural  and  healthy  state,  ren- 
ders it  incumbent  on  us  to  study  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable, 
by  observing  those  other  countries  where  social  disease  is  more 
rife.  The  security  and  the  durability  of  civilization  must  depend 
on  the  regularity  with  which  its  elements  are  combined,  and  on 
the  harmony  with  which  they  work.  If  any  one  element  is  too 
active,  the  whole  composition  will  be  in  danger.  Hence  it  is, 
that  although  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  l£e  elements  will  be 
best  ascertained  wherever  we  can  find  the  composition  most  com- 
plete, we  must,  nevertheless,  search  for  the  laws  of  each  separate 
element,  wherever  we  can  find  the  element  itself  most  active. 
While,  therefore,  I  have  selected  the  history  of  England,  as  that 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  different  principles  has  been  longest 
maintained,  I  have,  precisely  on  that  account,  thought  it  advis- 
able to  study  each  principle  separately  in  the  country  where  it 
has  been  most  powerful,  and  where,  by  its  inordinate  develop- 
ment, the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  structure  has  been  disturbed. 

By  adopting  these  precautions,  we  shall  be  able  to  remove 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  still  beset  the  study  of  history. 
Before,  however,  entering  that  wide  field  which  now  lies  in  our 
way,  it  will  be  well  to  clear  up  some  preliminary  points,  which  I 
have  not  yet  noticed,  and  the  discussion  of  which  may  obviate 
certain  objections  that  might  otherwise  be  raised.  The  subjects 
to  which  I  allude,  are  Beligion,  Literature,  and  Government : 
three  topics  of  vast  importance,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
persons,  are  the  prime  movers  of  human  affidrs.  That  this  opin- 
ion is  altogether  erroneous,  will  be  amply  fwroved  in  the  present 
work ;  but  as  the  opinion  is  widely  spread,  and  is  very  plausible, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  at  once  come  to  some  understand- 
ing respecting  it,  and  inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  that  influenoe, 
which  these  three  great  powers  do  actually  exercise  over  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  people  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  their  religion,  their  literature,  and  their 
government  would  be,  not  the  causes  of  their  civilization,  but  the 
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effects  of  it.  Out  of  a  certain  condition  of  society^  certaLn  let 
suits  naturally  follow.  Those  results  may^  no  doubt,  be  tarn 
pered  with  by  some  external  agency ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it 
IS  impossible  that  a  highly  civilized  people,  accustomed  to  reason 
and  to  doubt,  should  ever  embrace  a  re%ion  of  which  the  glaring 
absurdities  set  reason  and  doubt  at  defiance.  There  fiu«  many 
instances  of  nations  changing  their  religion,  but  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  progressive  countiy  volimtarily  adopting  a  retrogressive 
religion ;  neither  is  there  any  example  of  a  declining  country 
ameliorating  its  religion.  It  is  of  course  true,  that  a  good  re- 
ligion is  &vorable  to  civilization,  and  a  bad  one  unfavorable  to  it. 
Unless,  however,  there  is  some  interference  from  without,  no  peo- 
ple wUl  ever  discover  that  their  religi<m  is  bad,  until  their  reason 
tells  them  so ;  but  if  their  reason  is  inactive,  and  their  knowl- 
edge stationary,  the  discovery  will  never  be  made.  A  country 
that  continues  in  its  old  ignorance,  will  always  remain  in  its  old 
religion.  Surely  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  A  very  ig- 
norant people  wiU,  by  virtue  of  their  ignorance,  incline  towaids 
a  religion  niU  of  marvels  ;  a  religion  which  boasts  of  innumer- 
able gods,  and  which  ascribes  every  occurrence  to  the  immediate 
authority  of  those  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  a  people  whose 
knowledge  makes  them  better  judges  of  evidence,  and  who  are 
accustomed  to  that  most  difficult  task,  the  practice  of  doubting, 
will  require  a  religion  less  marvellous,  less  obtrusive ;  one  that 
taxes  their  credulity  less  heavily.  But  will  you,  therefore,  say, 
that  the  badness  of  the  first  religion  causes  the  ignorance ;  and 
that  the  goodness  of  the  second  religion  causes  the  knowl^ge  ? 
Will  you  say,  that  when  one  event  precedes  another,  the  one 
which  comes  first  is  the  effect,  and  the  one  which  follows  after- 
wards is  the  cause  ?  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  men  reason 
on  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they 
should  reason  thus  respecting  the  history  of  past  events. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which  prevail  in  any 
period,  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that  period  is  marked. 
When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted,  they  do,  no  doubt,  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  men ;  but  before  they  can  be  deeplyrooted, 
some  intellectual  change  must  first  have  taken  place.  We  may 
as  well  expect  that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rocl^ 
as  that  a  mild  and  philosophic  religion  should  be  established 
among  ignorant  and  ferocious  savages.  Of  this  innumerable  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 
Men  of  excellent  intentions,  and  full  of  a  fervent,  though  mis- 
taken zeal,  have  been,  and  still  are,  attempting  to  propagate  their 
own  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  barbarous  countries.  By 
strenuous  and  unremitting  activity,  and  frequently  by  promises, 
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and  even  by  actoal  gifts,  they  have,  in  many  cJaees,  persuaded 
savage  communities  to  make  a  profession  of  the  Christian  religion. 
But  whoever  will  compare  the  triumphant  reports  of  the  mission- 
aries with  the  long  chain  of  evidence  supplied  by  competent 
travellers,  will  soon  find  that  such  profession  is  only  nominal,  and 
that  these  ignorant  tribes  have  adopted,  indeed,  the  ceremonies 
of  the  new  religion,  but  have  by  no  means  adopted  the  religion 
itself.  They  receive  the  externals,  but  there  they  stop.  They 
may  baptize  their  children ;  they  may  take  the  sacrament ;  they 
TOBBkj  flock  to  the  church.  All  this  they  may  do,  and  yet  be  as 
fiir  removed  firom  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  when  they  bowed 
the  knee  before  tiieir  former  idols.  The  rites  and  forms  of  a  re- 
ligion lie  on  the  surface ;  they  are  at  once  seen,  they  are  quickly 
learned,  easily  copied  by  those  who  are  unable  to  penetrate  to 
that  which  lies  beneath.  It  is  this  deeper  and  inward  change 
which  alone  is  durable ;  and  this  the  savage  can  never  experience 
while  he  is  sunk  in  an  ignorance  that  levels  him  with  the  brutes 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Bemove  the  ignorance,  and  then 
the  reli^on  may  enter.  This  is  the  only  course  by  which  ulti- 
mate benefit  can  be  effected.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  conditk>n  of  barbarous  nations,  I  do  most  confidently 
assert,  that  there  is  no  well-attested  case  of  any  people  being 
permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except  in  those  very  few 
instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  knowledge,  as  well  as 
men  of  piety,  have  &miliarized  the  savage  with  habits  of  thought, 
and  by  thus  stimulating  his  intellect,  have  prepared  him  for  the 
reception  of  those  religious  principles,  which,  without  such  stim- 
ulus, he  could  never  have  understood.^^ 

It  is  in  this  way  that,  looking  at  things  upon  a  large  scale, 
the  religion  of  mankind  is  the  effect  of  their  improvement,  not 
the  cause  of  it.  But,  looking  at  things  upon  a  small  scale,  or 
taking  what  is  called  a  practical  view  of  some  short  and  special 

**  A  writer  of  great  authority  has  made  some  remarks  on  this,  which  are  worth 
attending  to :  **  Ce  fut  alors  que  les  J^suites  p6netrdrent  dans  la  Chine  pour  y  prd- 
eher  I'^yangile.  Hb  ne  tarddrent  i>a8  k  3*apperceToir  qu*un  des  moyens  les  plus  emcaces 
poor  s'y  maintemr,  en  attendant  le  moment  que  le  ciel  avoit  marqu6  pour  6clairer  ce 
Taste  empire,  ^toit  d^^taler  des  connoissances  astronomiques.*^  Moniuday  EUtoirt 
ie$  MathematiqHeBy  vol.  i.  p.  468 ;  and  see  toI.  ii.  pp.  586,  687.  Cuvier  delicately 
hints  at  the  same  conclusion.  He  says  of  Emery:  **n  se  souvenait  que  T^poque  o(l 
le  christianisme  a  fait  le  plus  de  conqudtes,  et  od  ses  ministres  ont  obtenu  le  plus  de 
respect,  est  celle,  oQ  ils  portaient  chez  les  peuples  convertis  les  lumi^res  des  lettres, 
en  m^me  temps  que  les  T^rit^s  de  la  religion,  et  oi!l  ils  formaient  k  la  fois  dans  les 
nations  Tordre  le  plus  Eminent  et  le  plus  6clair6."  CuvieVy  Eloge$  HUtcriqwty  toI. 
liL  p.  170.  Even  Southey  {History  of  BrazUy  vol.  ii.  p.  878)  says :  *^  Missionaries 
have  always  complained  of  the  fickleness  of  their  converts ;  and  they  must  always 
complain  of  it,  till  they  discover  that  some  degree  of  civilization  must  precede  con- 
▼enaon  or  at  least  accompany  it.'*  And  see,  to  the  same  e£fect,  Eali^s  NoUs  ofi 
ike  North  American  JncUoJU,  pp.  862,  868 ;  and  Combe's  North  America^  voL  L  pb 
260,  ToL  ii.  p.  868. 
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penod,  ciiciimstaiioefl  will  occasionally  occur  which  disturb  ihh 
general  order,  and  apparently  reverse  the  natural  process.  And 
this,  as  in  all  such  cases,  can  only  arise  from  the  peculiarities  of 
mdiyidual  men ;  who,  moved  by  the  minor  laws  which  r^ulate 
individual  actions,  are  able,  by  their  genius  or  their  energy,  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  those  greater  laws  which  regulate 
large  societies.  Owing  to  circumstances  stiU  unknown,  there  ap- 
pear, from  time  to  time,  great  thinkers,  who,  devoting  their  lives 
to  a  single  purpose,  are  able  to  anticipate  the  progress  of  man- 
kind, and  to  produce  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  by  which  im- 
portant effects  are  eventually  brought  about.  But  if  we  look 
into  history,  we  shall  clearly  see  that,  although  the  origin  of  a 
new  opinion  may  be  thus  due  to  a  single  man,  the  result  which 
the  new  opinion  produces  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  is  propagated.  If  either  a  religion  or  a 
philosophy  is  too  much  in  advance  of  a  nation,  it  can  do  no  pres- 
ent service,  but  must  bide  its  time,  until  the  minds  of  men  are 
ripe  for  its  reception.  Of  this  innxmierable  instances  will  occur 
to  most  readers.  Every  science  and  every  creed  has  had  its  mar- 
tyrs ;  men  exposed  to  obloquy,  or  even  to  death,  because  they 
Imew  more  than  their  contemporaries,  and  because  society  was 
not  sufficiently  advanced  to  receive  the  truths  which  they  com- 
municated. According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  afiEairs,  a  few 
generations  pass  away,  and  then  there  comes  a  period,  when 
these  very  truths  are  looked  upon  as  commonplace  facts  ;  and  a 
little  later,  there  comes  another  period,  in  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  necessary,  and  even  the  dullest  intellects  wonder  how  they 
could  ever  have  been  denied.  This  is  what  happens  when  the 
human  mind  is  allowed  to  have  fair  play,  and  to  exercise  itself, 
with  tolerable  freedom,  in  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. If,  however,  by  violent,  and  therefore  by  artificial,  means, 
this  same  society  is  prevented  from  exercising  its  intellect,  then 
the  truths,  however  important  they  may  be,  can  never  be  received. 
For  why  should  certain  truths  be  rejected  in  one  age,  and  ac- 
knowledged in  another  ?  The  truths  remain  the  same ;  their 
ultimate  recognition  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  a  change  in  the 
society  which  now  accepts  what  it  had  before  despised.  Indeed, 
history  is  full  of  evidence  of  the  utter  inefficiency  even  of  the 
noblest  principles,  when  they  are  promulgated  among  a  very  ig- 
norant nation.  Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  One  God,  taught 
to  the  Hebrews  of  old,  remained  £)r  many  centuries  alt(^ther 
inoperative.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  not  yet 
emei^ed  from  barbarism ;  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise 
their  minds  to  so  elevated  a  conception.  Like  all  other  barba- 
rians, they  craved  after  a  religion  which  would  feed  their  credu- 
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Kty  with  incessant  wonders ;  and  which^  instead  of  abstracting 
the  Deity  to  a  single  essence,  would  multiply  their  gods  nntU 
they  covered  every  field,  and  swarmed  in  every  forest.  This  is 
the  idolatry,  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  ignorance ;  and  this  it 
is  to  which  the  Hebrews  were  perpetually  recurring.  Notwith- 
standiog  the  most  severe  and  unremitting  punishments,  tiiey,  at 
every  opportunity,  abandoned  that  pure  theism  which  their 
minds  were  too  backward  to  receive,  and  relapsed  into  supersti- 
tions which  they  could  more  easily  understand, — ^into  the  worship 
of  the  golden  cidf,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Imtzen  serpent.  Now, 
and  in  this  age  of  the  world,  they  have  long  ceased  to  do  these 
things.  And  why?  Not  because  their  religious  feelings  are 
more  easily  aroused,  or  their  religious  fears  more  often  excited. 
80  &r  from  this,  they  are  dissevered  from  their  old  associations ; 
they  have  lost  for  ever  those  scenes  by  which  men  might  well  have 
been  moved.  They  are  no  longer  influenced  by  those  causes 
which  inspired  emotions,  sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  grati- 
tude. They  no  longer  witness  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  or  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night ;  they  no  longer  see  tiie  Law  being  given 
from  Sinai,  nor  do  they  hear  the  thunder  rolling  from  Horeb.  In 
the  presence  of  these  great  appeals,  they  remained  idolaters  in 
their  hearts,  and  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  tiiey  became 
idolaters  in  their  practice ;  and  this  they  did  because  they  were 
in  that  state  of  barbarism,  of  which  idolatry  is  the  natural  pro- 
duct. To  what  possible  circumstance  can  their  subsequent 
change  be  ascribed,  except  to  the  simple  fact,  that  the  Hebrews, 
like  all  other  people,  as  they  advanced  in  civilization,  began  to 
abstract  and  refine  their  religion,  and,  despising  the  old  worship 
of  many  gods,  thus  by  slow  degrees  elevated  their  minds  to  that 
steady  perception  of  One  Great  Cause,  which,  at  an  earlier  period, 
it  had  been  vainly  attempted  to  impress  upon  them  ? 

Thus  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  the  opinions  of 
a  people  and  their  knowledge;  and  thus  necessary  is  it  that,  so 
&r  as  nations  are  concerned,  intellectual  activity  should  precede 
religious  improvement.  If  we  require  ftirther  illustrations  of  this 
important  truth,  we  shall  find  them  in  the  events  which  occurred 
in  Europe  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  Christianity.  The 
Bomans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous 
race;  ferocious,  dissolute,  and  crueL  For  such  a  people.  Polythe- 
ism was  the  natural  creed ;  and  we  read,  accordmgly,  that  they 
practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers,  and  only  a  few, 
ventured  to  despise.  The  Christian  religion,  &lling  among  these 
men,  found  them  unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable 
doctrines.  And  when,  a  littie  later,  Europe  was  overrun  by 
fresh  immigrations,  the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous 
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than  the  Romans,  brought  with  them  those  superstitions  which 
were  suited  to  their  actual  condition.  It  was  upon  the  materials 
arising  from  these  two  sources  that  Christianity  was  now  called 
to  do  her  work.  The  result  is  most  remarkable.  For  after  the 
new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all  before  it,  and  had 
received  the  homage  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  was  soon 
found  that  nothing  had  been  really  effected.  It  was  soon  found, 
that  society  was  in  that  early  stage  in  which  superstition  i^ 
inevitable ;  and  in  which  men,  if  they  do  not  have  it  in  one 
form,  will  have  it  in  another.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ohristianity 
taught  a  simple  doctrine,  and  enjoined  a  simple  worship.  The 
minds  of  men  were  too  backward  for  so  great  a  step,  and 
required  more  complicated  forms,  and  a  more  complicated  belief. 
What  followed  is  well  known  to  the  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  The  superstition  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  dioiin- 
ished,  was  only  turned  into  a  fresh  channel.  The  new  religion 
was  corrupted  by  the  old  follies.  The  adoration  of  idols  was 
succeeded  by  the  adoration  of  saints;  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
was  substituted  for  the  worship  of  Cybele;««  Pagan  ceremonies 
were  established  in  Christian  churches;  not  only  the  mummeries 
of  idolatry,  but  likewise  its  doctrines,  were  quickly  added,  and 
were  incorporated  and  worked  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  reli- 
gion, until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations,  Christianity 
exhibited  so  grotesque  and  hideous  a  form,  that  its  best  features 
were  lost,  and  the  lineaments  of  its  earlier  loveliness  altogether 
destroyed.** 

After  some  centuries  were  passed,  Christianity  slowly  emerged 
from  these  corruptions ;  many  of  which,  however,  even  the  most 
civilized  countries  have  not  yet  been  able  to  throw  off.*^  Indeed^ 
it  was  found  impossible  to  ^ect  even  the  beginning  of  a  reform, 
until  the  European  intellect  was,  in  some  degree,  roused  from  its 
lethargy.  The  knowledge  of*  men,  gradually  advancing,  made 
them  indignant  at  superstitions  which  they  had  formerly  ad* 

^  This  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  the  26th  of  March,  which  is  now 
called  Ladj-day,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was,  in  Pagan  times,  called  Hilaria, 
and  was  dedicated  to  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Compare  BlutWs  Vetiige^  of 
Ancient  Manneti^  8to,  1S23,  pp.  51-55,  with  HampsorCt  Medii  (Evi  Kalendarivm^ 
8vo,  1841,  voL  i.  pp.  56,  177. 

^  On  this  interesting  subject,  the  two  best  English  books  are,  Middleton's  Letter 
from  jRome,  and  Priewei^s  History  of  the  Oomqdiom  of  Ckrietianity ;  the  former 
work  being  chiefly  valuable  for  ritual  corrections,  the  latter  work  for  doctrinal  ones. 
JSlunVs  Vettipes  of  Ancient  Manners  is  also  worth  reading ;  but  is  very  inferior  to 
the  two  treatises  just  named,  and  is  conceired  in  a  much  narrower  spirit. 

"  The  large  amount  of  Paganism  which  still  exists  in  every  Christian  sect,  fonna 
an  argument  against  an  ingenious  distinction  which  M.  Bunsen  has  made  between 
the  change  of  a  religion  and  that  of  a  language ;  alterations  in  a  religion  being,  as  ha 
Bupposes,  always  more  abrupt  than  those  in  a  language.  Buneeris  £gypty  voL  L  pp. 
858, 859. 
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mired.  The  way  in  which  their  indignation  increased^  until,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  broke  out  into  that  great  event  wluch 
IB  well  called  the  Beformation,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
subjects  in  modem  history.  But  for  oiu:  present  purpose,  it  is 
enough  to  keep  in  mind  the  memorable  and  important  fact, 
that  for  centuries  after  Christianity  was  the  established  religion 
of  Europe,  it  fidled  to  bear  its  natural  firuit,  because  its  lot  was 
cast  among  a  people  whose  ignorance  compelled  them  to  be 
superstitious,  and  who,  on  account  of  their  superstition,  defined 
a  system  which,  in  its  original  purity,  they  were  unable  to 
receive.*^ 

Indeed,  in  every  page  of  history,  we  meet  with  fresh  evidence 
of  the  little  effect  religious  doctrines  can  produce  upon  a  people, 
unless  preceded  by  intellectual  culture.  The  influence  exerciiBed 
by  Protestantism,  as  compared  with  Catholicism,  affords  an 
interesting  example  of  this.  The  Catholic  religion  bears  to  the 
Protestant  religion  exactly  the  same  relation  that  the  Dark 
Ages  bear  to  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Dark  Ages,  men 
were  credulous  and  ignorant ;  they  therefore  produced  a  religion 
which  required  great  belief  and  little  knowledge.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  their  credulity  and  ignorance,  though  still  con- 
siderable, were  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  organize  a  religion  suited  to  their  altered  circumstances  :  a 
religion  more  favourable  to  free  inquiry ;  a  religion  less  iuU  of 
miracles,  saints,  legends,  and  idols ;  a  religion  of  which  the 
ceremonies  were  less  frequent,  and  less  burdensome  ;  a  religion 
which  should  discourage  penance,  fitsting,  confession,  celibacy, 
and  those  other  mortifications  which  had  long  been  universal. 
All  tiiiis  was  done  by  the  establishment  of  Protestantism;  a 
mode  of  worship  which,  being  thus  suited  to  the  age,  made,  as 
is  wen  known,  speedy  progress.  If  this  great  movement  had 
been  allowed  to  proceed  without  interruption,  it  would,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  have  overthrown  the  old  superstition, 
and  established  in  its  place  a  simpler  and  less  troublesome  creed ; 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  was  done,  being,  of  course,  propor- 
tioned to  the  inteUectual  activity  of  the  different  countries. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  European  governments,  who  are  always, 
meddling  in  matters  with  which  they  have  no  concern,  thought 

^  It  was  neceasarj)  says  M.  Maury,  that  the  church  "  se  rapproch&t  darantage  de 
resprit  grossier,  inculte,  ignorant  du  barbare."  Maury,  IJgtndM  Pteusea  du  Moym 
A^  p.  101.  An  exactly  nmilar  process  has  taken  place  in  India,  where  the  Puranaa 
are  to  the  Yedas  what  the  works  of  the  Fathers  are  to  the  New  Testament.  Compare 
£lpJUn9tone'9  Hittcry  of  India,  pp.  8Y,  88,  98 ;  WiUiyrCi  Prtfau  to  the  VUhnu  Pu- 
nma,  p.  vii. ;  and  TranMcOons  of  Bombay  Society,  toI  i.  p.  205.  So  that,  as  M.  Max 
MiiUer  well  expresses  it,  the  Puranaa  are  '^  a  secondary  formation  of  Indian  my- 
thobgy.**  MuUtr  on  the  Languagee  of  India,  in  ReporU  of  Britieh  Jssociation  for 
1847,  p.  824. 
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It  their  duty  to  protect  the  rehgioos  interests  of  the  people ; 
and,  making  common  caase  with  the  OathoUc  clergy,  tney^ 
in  many  instances,  forcibly  stopped  the  heresy,  and  thns 
arrested  the  natural  develc^ment  of  the  age.  This  interference 
was,  in  nearly  all  cases,  well  intended,  and  is  solely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  ignorance  of  rulers  respecting  the  proper  limits 
of  their  functions :  but  the  evils  caused  by  this  ignorance 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exa^erate.  During  almost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  Europe  was  afflicted  by  re%ious  wars,  religious 
massacres,  and  religious  persecutions ;  not  oae  of  which  would 
hare  arisen,  if  the  great  truth  had  been  recognized,  that  the 
state  has  no  concern  with  the  opinions  of  men,  and  no  right  to 
interfere,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  with  the  form  of  worship 
which  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  This  principle  was,  however, 
formerly  unknown,  or,  at  all  events,  unheeded ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  great 
religious  contests  were  brought  to  a  final  close,  and  the  different 
countries  settled  down  into  their  public  creeds ;  which,  in  the 
essential  points,  have  never  since  been  permanently  alte^d  ;  no 
nation  having,  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  made  war  upon 
another  on  account  of  its  religion ;  and  all  the  great  Catholic 
countries  having,  during  the  same  period,  remained  Oatholic^  all 
the  great  Protestant  ones  remained  Protestant. 

From  this  it  has  arisen,  that,  in  several  of  the  European  coun«> 
tries,  the  religious  development  has  not  followed  its  natural  order, 
but  has  been  artificially  forced  into  an  unnatural  one.  According 
to  the  natural  order,  the  most  civilized  countries  should  all  be 
Protestants,  and  the  most  uncivilized  ones  Oatholics.  In  the 
average  of  instances,  this  is  actually  the  case ;  so  that  many  per* 
sons  have  been  led  into  the  singular  error,  of  ascribing  all  mod- 
em enlightenment  to  the  influence  of  Protestantism  ;  overlook* 
ing  the  important  fieict,  that  until  the  enlightenment  had  b^un, 
Protestantism  was  never  required.  But  although,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  affiiirs,  the  advance  of  the  Beformation  would  have 
been  the  measure,  and  the  symptom,  of  that  advance  of  knowl- 
edge by  which  it  was  preceded,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  authority 
of  the  government  and  of  the  church  acted  as  disturbing  causes, 
and  frustrated  the  natural  progress  of  religious  improvement. 
And,  after  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  fixed  the  poUtical  rela- 
tions of  Europe,  the  love  of  theobgical  strife  so  greatly  subsided, 
that  men  no  longer  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  raise  a  reli- 
gious revolution,  and  to  risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  overturn 
the  creed  of  the  state.  At  the  same  time,  governments,  not  being 
themselves  particularly  fond  of  revolutions,  have  encouraged  this 
stationary  condition ;  and  very  naturally,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
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me,  very  wisely,  have  made  no  great  alteration,  but  have  left 
tiie  national  establishments  as  they  found  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Protestant  ones  Protestant,  the  CathoKc  ones  Catholic. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  national  religion  professed  by  any  country 
at  the  present  moment,  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  the  present 
civilization  of  the  coimtry ;  because  the  circumstances  "which 
fbced  the  religion  occurred  long  since,  and  the  religion  remains 
endowed  and  established  by  the  mere  continuance  of  an  impetus 
which  was  formerly  given. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
of  Europe.  But,  in  their  practical  consequences,  we  see  some 
results  which  are  highly  instructive.  For  many  countries  owing 
their  national  creed,  not  to  their  own  proper  antecedents,  but  to 
the  authority  of  powerful  individuals,  it  will  be  invariably  found, 
that  in  such  countries  the  creed  does  not  produce  the  effects 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  it,  and  which,  according 
to  its  terms,  it  ought  to  produce.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  more  superstitious,  and  more  intolerant,  than  the 
Protestant ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  those  countries 
which  profess  the  former  creed,  must  be  more  superstitious,  and 
more  intolerant,  than  those  which  profess  the  latter.  So  far  from 
this,  the  French  are  not  only  quite  as  free  from  those  odious  qual- 
ities as  are  the  most  civilized  Protestants,  but  they  are  more  fiee 
from  them  than  some  Protestant  nations,  as  the  Scotch  and  the 
Swedes.  Of  the  highly-educated  class,  I  am  not  here  speaking ; 
but  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  people  generally,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  in  Scotland  there  is  more  bigotry,  more  superstition, 
and  a  more  thorough  contempt  for  the  religion  of  others,  than 
there  is  in  France.  And  in  Sweden,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Protestant  countries  in  Europe,'^  there  is,  not  occasionally,  but 
habitually,  an  intolerance  and  a  spirit  of  persecution,  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  a  Catholic  country ;  but  which  is  doubly  dis- 
graceful when  proceeding  from  a  people  who  profess  to  base  their 
religion  on  the  right  of  private  judgment.'* 

**  The  doctrines  of  Luther  were  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1519;  and,  in  152'7» 
the  principles  of  the  Beformation  were  formally  adopted  in  an  assembly  of  the  States 
at  We«t«raas,  which  enabled  Gustavus  Vasa  to  seize  the  property  of  the  church. 
Geijer'4  History  of  the  Swedes^  part  i.  pp.  110,  118,  119;  MosheinCs  FecleH<utical 
Bistort/y  ToL  ii.  p.  22 ;  Criehton  and  WheatorCs  EUtory  of  Scandinavia,  toL  i.  pp. 
899,  400.  The  apostasy  proceeded  so  favourably,  that  De  Thou  (Histoire  Univ.  toL 
xiii.  p.  312)  says,  in  1598,  "By  avoit d6j&  si  long-tems  que  ce  culte  6toit  ^tabli  en 
SuMe,  qu^n  4toit  comme  impossible  de  trouver,  soit  parmi  le  peuple,  soit  parmi  les 
seigneurs,  quelqu^un  qui  se  souvlnt  d^avoir  vu  dans  ce  roTaume  Texercice  public  de 
k  religion  catholique." 

*^  On  the  state  of  things  in  1888,  see  some  curious,  and  indeed  shameful,  details 
in  Zain^s  Sweden^  London,  8to.  1889.  Mr.  Laing,  though  himself  a  Protestant, 
truly  says,  that  in  Protestant  Sweden  there  "  is  inquisition  law,  working  in  the  hands 
ttf  a  Latheran  state-church,  as  strongly  as  in  Spain  or  Portugal  in  Uie  hands  of  a 
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These  things  show,  what  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  by  a  wider 
induction^  that  when,  from  special,  or  as  they  are  called,  acci- 
dental, causes,  any  people  profess  a  religion  more  advanced  than 
themselves,  it  will  not  produce  its  legitimate  effect.'*  The  su- 
periority of  Protestantism  over  Catholicism  consists  in  its  diminu- 
tion of  superstition  and  intolerance,  and  in  the  check  which  it 
gives  to  ecclesiastical  power.  But  the  experience  of  Europe 
teaches  us,  that  when  the  superior  religion  is  fixed  among  an  inferi- 
or people,  its  superiority  is  no  longer  seen.  The  Scotch  and  the 
Swedes, — and  to  them  might  be  added  some  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons,— ^are  less  civilized  than  the  French,  and  are  therefore  more, 
superstitious.  This  being  the  case,  it  avails  them  little,  that 
they  have  a  religion  better  than  the  French.  It  avails  them 
little,  that,  owing  to  circumstances  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  they,  three  centuries  ago,  adopted  a  creed  to  which  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  influence  of  tradition,  now  oblige  them 
to  cling.  Whoever  has  travelled  in  Scotland  with  sufficient 
attention  to  observe  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the  people,  and 
whoever  will  look  into  Scotch  theology,  and  read  the  history  of 
the  Scotch  Elirk,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Assemblies 
and  Consistories,  will  see  how  little  the  country  has  benefited 
by  its  religion,  and  how  wide  an  interval  there  is  between  its  in- 
tolerant spirit  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  Protestant 
Eeformation.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  will  subject  France 
to  a  similar  examination,  will  see  an  illiberal  religion  accompa- 
nied by  liberal  views,  and  a  creed  full  of  superstitions,  professed 
by  a  people  among  whom  superstition  is  comparatively  rare. 

Roman-catholic  church.*'  Laing'a  Stoederij  p.  824.  In  the  seyenteonth  century,  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Swedish  church,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  government, 
that  *'  if  any  Swedish  subject  change  his  religion,  he  shall  be  banished  the  kingdom, 
and  lose  all  right  of  inheritance,  both  for  himself  and  his  descendants.  ....  If 
any  bring  into  the  country  teachers  of  another  religion,  he  shall  be  fined  and  ban- 
ished." BurtorCs  Diary ^  vol.  iii.  p.  887,  Svo,  1828.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it 
was  not  till  1781  that  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  religion  in 
Sweden.  See  Criehton^a  History  of  Scandiruwia,  Edinb.  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  820.  See 
also,  on  this  intolerant  spirit,  Whitelocke'$  Jovmal  of  the  Swedish  JEnUxuey,  voL  L 
pp.  164,  412,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

*^  We  see  a  good  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  pro- 
fessed Christianity  for  centuries ;  but,  as  no  pains  were  taken  to  cultivate  their  intel- 
lect, they  found  the  religion  too  pure  for  them :  they,  therefore,  corrupted  it,  and, 
down  to  the  present  moment,  they  have  not  made  the  slightest  progress.  The  ac- 
counts given  by  Bruce  of  them  are  well  known ;  and  a  traveller,  who  visited  them 
in  1889,  says :  *^  Nothing  can  be  more  corrupt  than  the  nominal  Christianity  of  this 
unhappy  nation.  It  is  mixed  up  with  Judaism,  Mohammedanism,  and  idolatry,  and 
is  a  mass  of  rites  and  superstitions,  which  cannot  mend  the  heart.**  Kraff*e  Journal 
at  Ankobary  in  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society^  vol.  x.  p.  488 ;  see  also  vol.  xiv.  p- 
18 ;  and  for  a  similar  state  of  things  in  America,  see  the  account  of  the  Quiche 
Indians,  in  Stephene^e  Central  America^  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192.  Compare  Squier'e  Cen^ 
tral  America,  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  823,  with  EalketVe  North-American  Indiana,  pp.  29, 
212,  268.  For  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  in  another  part  of  the  world,  see 
Titckey'a  Expedition  to  the  Zaire^  pp.  79,  80, 166. 
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The  simple  feet  is,  that  the  French  have  a  religion  worse 
than  themselves ;  the  Scotch  have  a  religion  better  than  them- 
selves. The  liberality  of  France  is  as  ill-suited  to  Catholicism, 
as  the  bigotry  of  Scotland  is  ill-suited  to  Protestantism.  In 
these,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  the  characteristics  of  the  creed  are 
overpowered  by  the  characteristics  of  the  people  ;  and  the  na- 
tional faith  is,  in  the  most  important  points,  altogether  inopera- 
tive, because  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  civilization  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  established.  How  idle,  then,  it  is  to  ascribe 
the  civilization  to  the  creed  ;  and  how  worse  than  foolish  are  the 
attempts  of  government  to  protect  a  religion,  which,  if  suited 
to  the  people,  will  need  no  protection,  and,  if  unsuited  to  them, 
win  work  no  good  ! 

If  the  reader  has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  preceding  argu- 
ments, he  will  hardly  require  that  I  should  andyze  with  equal 
minuteness  the  second  disturbing  cause,  namely,  Literature. 
It  is  evident,  that  what  has  already  been  said  respecting  the 
religion  of  a  people,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable  to  their 
literature.  Literature,"  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  and  unforced 
state,  is  simply  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a  country  is 
roistered;  the  mould  in  which  it  is  cast.  In  this,  as  in  the 
other  cases  we  have  considered,  individual  men  may  of  course 
take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  great  height  above  the  level  of 
Iheir  age.  But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain  point,  their  present 
useJfiilness  is  impaired  ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it  is  destroyed.^' 
When  the  interval  between  the  intellectual  classes  and  the 
practical  classes  is  too  great,  the  former  will  possess  no  influence, 
the  latter  will  reap  no  benefit.  This  is  what  occurred  in  the  an- 
cient world,  when  the  distance  between  the  ignorant  idolatry  of 
the  people  and  the  refined  systems  of  philosophers  was  altogether 
impassable  ;^^  and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  Greeks 

"  I  use  the  word  literature,  not  as  opposed  to  science,  bat  in  its  larger  sense, 
induing  eyery  thing  which  is  written — "  taking  the  term  literature  in  its  primary 
sense  of,  an  application  of  letters  to  the  records  of  facts  or  opinions.*^  MunU 
Histcry  of  the  Literature  of  Greeeey  toL  iv.  p.  60. 

"  Compare  Toequeville^  DSmocratie  en  AmSrique^  vol  ii.  p.  180,  with  some  ad- 
mirable remarks  on  the  Sophists  in  Grote^e  Hietory  of  Greece,  toL  viii.  p.  48L  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  whose  learning  respecting  the  history  of  opinions  is  well  known,  savs, 
"Precisely  in  proportion  as  an  author  is  in  advance  of  his  age,  is  it  likely  that  bis 
works  wiU  be  neglected."  HamiltorCe  Dieeueeione  on  PhUoeophy,  p.  186.  Thus 
too,  in  regard  to  the  fine  arts.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Fourth  JDiecowraey  in  Worke,  vol 
L  p.  368)  says,  "  Present  time  and  future  may  be  considered  as  rivals ;  and  he  who 
solicits  the  one,  must  expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other." 

»•  Hence  the  intellectually  exclusive  and,  as  M.  Neander  well  terms  it,  "  aristo- 
critic  sfunt  of  antiquity."  Neander'e  Bietory  of  the  Church,  voL  i.  pp.  40,  97,  vol 
Ii.  p.  81.  This  is  constantly  overlooked  by  writers  who  use  the  word  *  democracy' 
loosely ;  forgetting  that,  in  the  same  age,  democracies  of  politics  may  be  very  com- 
mon, while  democracies  of  thought  are  very  rare.  For  proof  of  the  universal  prev- 
alence formerly  of  this  esoteric  and  aristocratic  spirit,  see  the  following  passages; 
VOL.  I. — 13 
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and  Bomans  were  unable  to  retain  the  civilization  which  they 
for  a  short  time  possessed.  Precisely  the  same  process  is  at  the 
present  moment  going  on  in  Germany,  where  the  most  valuable 
part  of  literature  forms  an  esoteric  system,  which  having  notfa* 
ing  in  common  with  the  nation  itself,  produces  no  effect  on  the 
national  civilization.  The  truth  is,  tiiat  although  Europe  has 
received  great  benefit  from  its  literature,  this  is  owing,  not  to 
what  the  literature  has  originated,  but  to  what  it  has  preserved. 
Knowledge  must  be  acquired,  before  it  can  be  written ;  and  the 
only  use  of  books  is,  to  serve  as  a  storehouse  in  which  the  treas- 
ures of  the  intellect  are  safely  kept,  and  where  they  may  be  con- 
veniently found.  Literature  in  itself  is  but  a  trifling  matter ; 
and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armory  in  which  the  weapons 
of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up,  and  from  which,  when  required, 
they  can  be  quickly  drawn.  But  he  would  be  a  sorry  reasoner, 
who  on  that  account  should  propose  to  sacrifice  the  end,  that 
he  might  obtain  the  means  ;  who  should  hope  to  defend  the  ar- 
mory by  giving  up  the  weapons,  and  who  should  destroy  ihe 
treasure,  in  order  to  improve  the  magazine  in  which  the  treasure 
is  kept. 

Yet  this  is  what  many  persons  are  apt  to  do.  From  literary 
men,  in  particular,  we  hear  too  much  of  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting and  rewarding  literature,  and  we  hear  too  little  of  the 
necessity  of  that  freedom  and  boldness,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  most  splendid  literature  is  altogether  worthless.  Indeed, 
there  is  a  general  tendency  not  to  exaggerate  the  advant^es  of 
knowledge, — ^for  that  is  impossible, — ^but  to  misunderstand  what 
that  is  in  which  knowledge  really  consists.  Beal  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  on  which  all  civilization  is  based,  solely  consists  in  an 
acquaintance  with  the  relations  which  things  and  ideas  bear  to 
each  other  and  to  themselves  ;  in  other  words,  in  an  acquaint- 
ance with  physical  and  mental  laws.  If  the  time  should  ever 
come,  when  all  these  laws  are  known,  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge  will  then  be  complete  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  value 
of  literature  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  communicates 
either  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  or  the  materials  by  which  the  laws 
may  be  discovered.  The  business  of  education  is  to  accelerate  this 
great  movement,  and  thus  increase  the  fitness  and  aptitude  of 
men,  by  increasing  the  resources  which  they  possess.     Towards 

RUter'a  Hittory  of  AneUni  iPkUo^oj^y,  toL  L  p.  888,  toI.  ill  pp.  9,  17 ;  7\mnmiumn^ 
GtsekichU  der  PhiUmphie^  vol  it  pp.  200,  205,  220;  Beautoln^^  HUtoirt  OrUigms 
dt  Mamchie^  yoL  U.  p.  41 ;  Matter ^  HUtoire  du  OnotticUme,  voL  L  p.  18,  vol  iL  pp. 
88,  870 ;  Sfrrengely  HuUAre  de  la  Midmne,  toL  L  p.  250 ;  GroU't  Uutory  of  Onia^ 
YOl.  L  p.  561,  Tol  It.  p.  544 ;  ThirtwaiTa  History  of  Greisee^  voL  iL  p.  150,  vol  tL  p. 
95;  Warburton'M  Works,  toL  tU.  pp.  962,  972,  4to.  1788;  Sharpis  History  «r 
Eaypt^  YoL  iL  p.  174 ;  CudiooHKs  Intellect.  System,  yoL  iL  pp.  114»  865,  448,  yoL 
UL  p.  20. 
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this  puipose,  literature,  so  &r  as  it  is  auxiliary,  is  highly  usoM; 
But  to  look  upon  an  acquaintance  with  literature  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  education,  is  to  mistake  the  order  of  events,  and  to 
make  the  end  subservient  to  the  means.  It  is  because  this  is 
done,  that  we  often  find  what  are  called  highly  educated  men, 
the  progress  of  whose  knowledge  has  been  actually  retarded  by 
the  activity  of  their  education.  We  often  find  them  burdened 
by  prejudices,  which  their  reading,  instead  of  dissipating,  has 
rendered  more  inveterate.*^  For  literature,  being  the  depository 
of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  is  full,  not  only  of  wisdom,  but 
also  of  absurdities.  The  benefit,  therefore,  which  is  derived 
from  literature,  will  depend,  not  so  much  upon  the  literature 
itself,  as  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  studied,  and  the  judg^ 
ment  with  which  it  is  selected.  These  are  the  preliminary  con- 
ditions of  success  ;  and  if  they  are  not  obeyed,  the  number  and 
the  value  of  the  books  in  a  country  become  a  matter  quite 
unimportant.  Even  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  prefer  those  parts  of  literature  which  fa- 
vour ancient  prejudices,  rather  than  those  which  oppose  them  ; 
and  in  cases  where  this  tendency  is  very  strong,  the  only  effect 
of  great  learning  will  be  to  supply  the  materials  which  may  cor- 
roborate old  errors,  and  confirm  old  superstitions.  In  our  time 
such  instances  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  we  frequently  meet  with 
men  whose  erudition  ministers  to  their  ignorance,  and  who,  the 
more  they  read,  the  less  they  know.  There  have  been  states 
of  society  in  which  this  disposition  was  so  general,  that  litera- 
ture has  done  far  more  harm  than  good.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  whole  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  centuries,  there 
were  not  in  all  Europe  more  than  three  or  four  men  who  dared 
to  think  for  themselves  ;  and  even  they  were  obliged  to  veil  their 
meaning  in  obscure  and  mystical  language.  The  remaining  part 
of  society  was,  during  these  four  centuries,  sunk  in  the  most 
degrading  ignorance.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  few 
who  were  able  to  read,  confined  their  studies  to  works  which 
encouraged  and  strengthened  their  superstition,  such  as  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  homilies  of  the  fathers.  From 
these  sources  they  drew  those  lying  and  impudent  fiibles,  of 
which  the  theology  of  that  time  is  principally  composed." 

*  Locke  has  noticed  this  "  learned  ignorance/*  for  which  many  men  are  remarka- 
ble. See  a  fine  passage  in  the  Eisay  en  Human  Understanding,  book  iii.  chap.  x.  in 
Loekit  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  2*7,  and  similar  remarks  in  his  Contktct  of  the  Underttand- 
ing,  ToL  ii.  pp.  850,  864,  865,  and  in  his  TkoughtB  on  Education,  toI.  vui.  pp.  84-87. 
If  this  profound  writer  were  now  alive,  what  a  war  he  would  wage  against  our  great 
Qoirersities  and  public  schools,  where  innumerable  things  are  still  taught  which  no 
ooe  is  concerned  to  understand,  and  which  few  will  take  the  trouble  to  remember. 
Compare  Condorc$t,  Vie  de  Turgot,  pp.  255,  256  note« 

"  The  statistics  of  this  sort  of  literature  would  prove  a  curious  subject  for  in- 
quiry.   Kg  one,  I  believe,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  sum  them  up;  but  M.  Qui* 
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These  miserable  stories  were  widely  circulated,  and  were  valued 
as  solid  and  important  truths.  The  more  the  literature  was 
read,  the  more  the  stories  were  believed ;  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  learning,  the  greater  the  ignorance.'^  And  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  that  if,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  which 
were  the  worst  part  of  that  period,^*  aU  knowledge  of  the 
alphabet  had  for  a  while  been  lost,  so  that  men  could  no  longer 
r^  the  books  in  which  they  delighted,  the  subsequent  progress 
of  Europe  would  have  been  more  rapid  than  it  redly  was.  For 
when  the  progress  began,  its  principal  antagonist  was  that  cre- 
dulity which  the  literature  had  fostered.  It  was  not  that  better 
books  were  wanting,  but  it  was  that  the  relish  for  such  books 
was  extinct.  There  was  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  the  monks  not  only  preserved,  but  even  occasionally  looked 
into  and  copied.  But  what  could  that  avail  such  readers  as 
they  ?  So  fer  from  recognising  the  merit  of  the  ancient  writers, 
they  were  unable  to  feel  even  the  beauties  of  their  style,  and 
trembled  at  the  boldness  of  their  inquiries.  At  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  light,  their  eyes  were  blinded.  They  never  turned  the 
leaves  of  a  pagan  author  without  standing  aghast  at  the  risk 
they  were  running ;  and  they  were  in  constant  fear,  lest  by  im- 
bibing any  of  his  opinions,  they  should  involve  themselves  in  a 
deadly  sin.  The  result  was,  that  they  willingly  laid  aside  the 
great  masterpieces  of  antiquity  ;  and  in  their  place  they  substi- 
tuted those  wretched  compilations,  which  corrupted  their  taste, 
increased  their  credulity,  strengthened  their  errors,  and  prolonged 
the  ignorance  of  Europe,  by  embodying  each  separate  supersti- 
tion in  a  written  and  accessible  form,  thus  perpetuating  its  influ* 
ence,  and  enabling  it  to  enfeeble  the  understanding  even  of  a 
distant  posterity. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  nature  of  the  literature  possessed 
by  a  people  is  of  very  inferior  importance,  in  comparison  with 
the  disposition  of  the  people  by  whom  the  literature  is  to  be 
read.    In  what  are  rightly  termed  the  Dark  Ages,  there  was  a 

zot  has  made  an  estimate  that  the  BoUandist  collection  contains  more  than  twenty- 
fire  thousand  lires  of  saints :  "&  en  juger  par  approximation,  lis  contiennent  plus 
de  26,000  vies  de  saints."  Ouizot^  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  en  France^  yoL  ii.  p. 
82.  It  is  said  (Ledmch^i  Antiquities  of  Ireland^  p.  62)  that  of  Saint  Patrick  alone, 
there  were  sixty-six  biographers  before  Joceline. 

*^  For,  as  Letplace  observes,  in  his  remarks  on  the  sources  of  error  in  connexion 
with  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  **  CTest  d  Tinfluence  de  Topiiiion  de  cenx  que  la 
multitude  juge  les  plus  instruits,  et  k  qui  elle  a  coutume  de  donner  sa  confiance  sur 
les  plus  importants  objets  de  la  vie,  qu'est  due  la  propagation  de  ces  erreurs  qui,  dans 
les  temps  d^igoorance,  ont  convert  la  face  dn  monde.**  Bomllaud^  Fhilosophie  Mid' 
icale,  p.  218. 

••  M.  Ouizot  {Oivilisation  en  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  171,  172)  thinks  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  seventh  was  even  worse  than  the  eightn ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  choose  be- 
tween them. 
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literatnre  in  which  valuable  materialfl  were  to  be  fotind,  but 
there  was  no  one  who  knew  how  to  use  them*  During  a  con- 
siderable period,  the  Latin  language  was  a  vernacular  dialect  j^s 
and,  if  men  had  chosen,  they  might  have  studied  the  great  Latin 
authors.  But  to  do  this,  they  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  society 
veiy  diflferent  from  that  in  which  they  actually  lived.  They, 
like  every  other  people,  measured  merit  by  the  standard  commonly 
received  in  theur  own  age ;  and,  according  to  their  standard,  the 
drofls  was  better  than  the  gold.  They,  therefore,  rejected  the 
gold,  and  hoarded  up  the  dross.  What  took  place  tiien  is,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  taking  place  now.  Every  literature  contains  some- 
thing that  is  true,  and  much  that  is  false ;  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duces will  chiefly  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  truth  is 
discriminated  from  the  falsehood.  New  ideas,  and  new  discove- 
ries, possess  prospectively  an  importance  difficult  to  exaggerate; 
but  until  the  ideas  are  receiv^,  and  the  discoveries  adopted, 
they  exercise  no  influence,  and,  therefore,  work  no  good.  No 
literature  can  ever  benefit  a  people,  unless  it  finds  them  in  a  state 
of  preliminary  preparation.  In  this  respect,  the  analogy  with 
religious  opinions  is  complete.  If  the  religion  and  the  literature 
of  a  country  are  unsuited  to  its  wants,  they  will  be  useless,  be- 
cause the  literature  will  be  neglected,  and  the  religion  will  be 
disobeyed.  In  such  cases,  even  the  ablest  books  are  unread,  and 
the  purest  doctrines  despised.  The  works  frdl  into  oblivion;  the 
faith  is  corrupted  by  heresy. 

The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  referred  is,  that  the  civili- 
zation of  Europe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability  which  has  been 
displayed  by  the  different  governments,  and  to  the  sagacity  with 
which  the  evils  of  society  have  been  palliated  by  legislative  reme- 
dies. To  any  one  who  has  studied  history  in  its  original  sources, 
this  notion  must  appear  so  extravagant,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
refrite  it  with  becoming  gravity.  Ind^,  of  all  the  social  theo- 
ries which  have  ever  been  broached,  there  is  none  so  utterly  un- 
tenable, and  so  unsound  in  all  its  parts,  as  this.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  the  obvious  consideration,  that  the  rulers  of  a 
country  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  always  been  the  in- 
habitants of  that  country;  nurtured  by  its  literature,  bred  to  its 
traditions,  and  imbibing  its  prejudices.  Such  men  are,  at  best, 
only  the  creatures  of  the  age,  never  its  creators.  Their  measures 
are  the  result  of  social  progress,  not  the  cause  of  it.  This  may 
be  proved,  not  only  by  speculative  arguments,  but  also  by  a 

*  Some  of  the  results  of  Latin  being  colloquially  employed  by  the  monks  are 
judiciously  stated  in  BerderU  Idem  xur  Geschichte  der  Menuhheit^  voL  iy.  pp.  202, 
208.  The  remarics  on  this  custom  by  Pugald  Stewart  refer  to  a  later  period.  Bteuh 
ve$P\^o9ophy  of  the  Mind,  toL  lU.  pp.  110,  111. 
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practical  consideration,  which  any  reader  of  history  can  verify  fot 
himself.  No  great  poUtical  improvement,  no  great  reform,  either 
legislative  or  executive,  has  ever  been  originated  in  any  country 
by  its  rulers.  The  first  suggesters  of  such  steps  have  invariably 
been  bold  and  able  thinkers,  who  discern  the  abuse,  denounce  it, 
and  point  out  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  But  long  after  this  is 
done,  even  the  most  enlightened  governments  continue  to  uphold 
the  abuse,  and  reject  the  remedy.  At  length,  if  circumstances 
are  &vouiable,  the  pressure  from  without  becomes  so  strong,  that 
the  government  is  obliged  to  give  way;  wid,  the  reform  being  ac- 
complished, the  people  are  expected  to  admire  the  wisdom  of 
their  rulers,  by  whom  all  this  has  been  done.  That  this  is  the 
course  of  political  improvement,  must  be  weU  known  to  whoever 
has  studied  the  law-books  of  different  countries  in  connexion  with 
the  previous  progress  of  their  knowledge.  Full  and  decisive  evi- 
dence of  this  wiU  be  brought  forward  in  thi  present  work;  but, 
by  way  of  illustration,  I  may  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  corn- 
laws,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  during  this  century.  The  propriety,  and,  in- 
deed, the  necessity,  of  their  abolition,  is  now  admitted  by  every 
one  of  tolerable  indformation;  and  the  question  arises,  as  to  how 
it  was  brought  about.  Those  Englishmen  who  are  little  versed 
in  the  history  of  their  country  will  say,  that  the  real  cause  was 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament;  while  others,  attempting  to  look  a 
little  further,  will  ascribe  it  to  the  activity  of  the  Anti-Com- 
Law  League,  and  the  consequent  pressure  put  upon  Govern- 
ment. But  whoever  will  minutely  trace  the  different  stages 
through  which  this  great  question  successively  passed,  will  find, 
that  the  Government,  the  Legislature,  and  the  League,  were  the 
unwitting  instruments  of  a  power  far  greater  tlmn  all  other 
powers  put  together.  They  were  simply  the  exponents  of  that 
march  of  public  opinion,  which  on  this  subject  had  begun  nearly 
a  century  before  their  time.  The  steps  of  this  vast  movement  I 
shall  examine  on  another  occasion;  at  present  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
absurdity  of  protective  restrictions  on  trade  was  so  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  political  economists,  as  to  be  admitted  by  eveiy 
man  who  understood  their  arguments,  and  had  mastered  the  evi- 
dence connected  with  them.  From  this  moment,  the  repeal  of 
the  corn-laws  became  a  matter,  not  of  party,  nor  of  expediency, 
but  merely  of  knowledge.  Those  who  knew  the  facts,  opposed 
the  laws ;  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  facts,  fevoured  the 
laws.  It  was,  therefore,  clear,  that  whenever  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  reached  a  certain  point,  the  laws  must  fitU.  The 
merit  of  the  League  was,  to  assist  this  diffusion;  the  merit  of 
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the  Parliamwt  was,  to  yield  to  it.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
the  members  both  of  League  and  Legislature  could  at  best  only 
dightly  hasten  what  the  progress  of  Imowledge  rendered  inevita- 
ble. If  they  had  lived  a  century  earlier,  they  would  have  been 
altogether  powerless,  because  the  age  would  not  have  been  ripe 
for  their  labours.  They  were  the  creatures  of  a  movement  which 
began  long  before  any  of  them  were  bom;  and  the  utmost  they 
could  do  was,  to  put  into  operation  what  others  had  taught,  and 
repeat,  in  louder  tones,  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from  their 
masters.  For,  it  was  not  pretended,  they  did  not  even  pretend 
tibemselves,  that  there  was  anything  new  in  the  doctrines  which 
they  preached  from  the  hustings,  and  disseminated  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  The  discoveries  had  long  since  been  made,  and 
were  gradually  doing  their  work;  encroachiug  upon  old  errors, 
and  making  proselytes  in  all  directions.  The  r^ormers  of  our 
time  swam  with  the  stream:  they  aided  what  it  would  have  been 
impossible  long  to  resist.  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  a  slight  or 
grudging  praise  of  the  services  they  undoubtedly  rendered.  The 
opposition  they  had  to  encounter  was  still  immense ;  and  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  as  a  proof  of  the  backwardness  of  politi- 
cal knowledge,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  political  legislators, 
that  although  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  established 
&t  nearly  a  century  by  a  chain  of  arguments  as  solid  as  those  on 
which  the  truths  of  mathematics  are  based,  they  were  to  the  last 
moment  strenuously  resisted;  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  Parlument  was  induced  to  grant  what  the  people 
were  determined  to  have,  and  the  necessity  of  which  had  been 
proved  by  the  ablest  men  during  three  successive  generations. 

I  have  selected  this  instance  as  an  illustration,  because  the 
facts  connected  with  it  are  undisputed,  and,  indeed,  are  fi-esh  in 
the  memory  of  us  alL  For  it  was  not  concealed  at  the  time,  and 
posterity  ought  to  know,  that  this  great  measure,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Eeform  BiU,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
ever  ])assed  by  a  British  parliament,  was,  like  the  Eeform  Bill, 
extorted  from  the  legislature  by  a  pressure  from  without;  that  it 
was  conceded,  not  cheerfully,  but  with  fear;  and  that  it  was 
carried  by  statesmen  *who  had  spent  their  lives  in  opposing  what 
they  now  suddenly  advocated.  Such  was  the  history  of  these 
events;  and  such  likewise  has  been  the  history  of  all  those  im- 
provements which  are  important  enough  to  rank  as  epochs  in  the 
history  (Xmodem  legislation. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  circumstance  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  those  writers  who  ascribe  a  large  part  of  European  civili- 
saticm  to  measures  originated  by  European  governments.  This 
is,  that  every  great  reform  which  has  been  effected,  has  consist- 
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edy  not  in  doing  something  new,  but  in  undoing  fiomething  old. 
The  most  valuable  additions  made  to  legislation  have  been  en- 
actments destructive  of  preceding  legislation  ;  and  the  best  laws 
which  have  been  passed,  have  been  those  by  which  some  former 
laws  were  repealed.  In  the  case  just  mentioned,  of  the  corn- 
laws,  all  that  was  done  was  to  repeal  the  old  laws,  and  leave 
trade  to  its  natural  freedom.  When  this  great  reform  was  ac- 
complished, the  only  result  was,  to  place  things  on  the  same 
footing  as  if  legislators  had  never  interfered  at  all.  Precisely 
the  same  remark  is  applicable  to  another  leading  improvement 
in  modem  legislation,  namely,  the  decrease  of  religious  persecu- 
tion. This  is  unquestionably  an  immense  boon;  though,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  stiU  imperfect,  even  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  evident  that  the  concession  merely  consists  in 
this  :  that  legislators  have  retraced  their  own  steps,  and  undone 
their  own  work.  If  we  examine  the  policy  of  the  most  humane 
and  enlightened  governments,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  course 
they  have  pursued.  The  whole  scope  and  tendency  of  modem 
legislation  is,  to  restore  things  to  that  natural  channel  from 
which  the  ignorance  of  preceding  legislation  has  driven  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  present  age  ;  and  if  legis- 
lators do  it  well,  they  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 
But  though  we  may  thus  be  grateful  to  individual  lawgivers,  we 
owe  no  thanks  to  lawgivers,  considered  as  a  class.  For  since  the 
most  valuable  improvements  in  legislation  are  those  which  sub- 
vert preceding  le^slation,  it  is  clear  that  the  balance  of  good 
cannot  be  on  their  side.  It  is  clear,  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  due  to  those  who,  on  the  most  important  subjects, 
have  done  so  much  harm,  that  their  successors  are  considered 
benefactors,  simply  because  they  reverse  their  policy,  and  thus 
restore  affairs  to  the  state  in  which  they  would  have  remained, 
if  politicians  had  allowed  them  to  run  on  in  the  course  which 
the  wants  of  society  required. 

Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  the  governing  classes  have  in- 
terfered, and  the  mischiefs  which  that  interference  has  produced, 
are  so  remarkable,  as  to  make  thoughtfdl  men  wonder  how  civil- 
ization could  advance,  in  the  &ce  of  such  repeated  obstacles. 
In  some  of  the  European  countries,  the  obstacles  have,  in  £Eu;t, 
proved  insuperable,  and  the  national  progress  is  thereby  stopped. 
Even  in  England,  where,  from  causes  which  I  shall  presently  re- 
late, the  higher  ranks  have  for  some  centuries  been  less  power- 
ful than  elsewhere,  there  has  been  inflicted  an  amount  of  evil, 
which,  though  much  smaller  than  that  incurred  in  other  coun- 
tries, is  sufficiently  serious  to  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.     To  sum  up  these  evils,  would  be 
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to  write  a  history  of  English  legislation  ;  for  it  may  be  broadly 
stated,  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain  necessary  enactments 
respecting  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  punishment  of 
crime,  nearly  every  thing  which  has  been  done,  has  been  done 
amiss.  Thus,  to  take  only  such  conspicuous  &cts  as  do  not  ad- 
mit of  controversy,  it  is  certain  that  all  the  most  important  in- 
terests have  been  grievously  damaged  by  the  attempts  of  legis- 
lators to  aid  them.  Among  the  accessories  of  modem  civilization, 
there  is  none  of  greater  moment  than  trade,  the  spread  of  which 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  single  agent  to  increase 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  But  every  European  gov- 
ernment which  has  legislated  much  respecting  trade,  has  acted 
as  if  its  main  object  were  to  suppress  the  trade,  and  ruin  the 
traders.  Instead  of  leaving  the. national  industry  to  take  its 
own  course,  it  has  been  troubled  by  an  interminable  series  of 
r^ulations,  all  intended  for  its  good,  and  all  inflicting  serious 
harm.  To  such  a  height  has  this  been  carried,  that  the  com- 
mercial reforms  which  have  distinguished  England  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  have  solely  consisted  in  undoing  this  mischiev- 
ous and  intrusive  legislation.  The  laws  formerly  enacted  on  this 
subject,  and  too  many  of  which  are  still  in  force,  are  marvellous 
to  c<»itemplate.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  history 
of  the  commercial  legislation  of  Europe  presents  every  possible 
contrivance  for  hampering  the  energies  of  commerce.  Indeed,  a 
very  high  authority,  who  has  maturely  studied  this  subject,  has 
recently  declared,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  smugglii^,  trade 
could  not  have  been  conducted,  but  must  have  perished,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  incessant  interference.*"  However  paradoxical 
this  assertion  may  appear,  it  will  be  denied  by  no  one  who 
knows  how  feeble  trade  once  was,  and  how  strong  the  obstacles 
were  which  opposed  it.  In  every  quarter,  and  at  every  moment, 
the  hand  of  government  was  felt.  Duties  on  importation,  and 
duties  on  exportation  ;  boimties  to  raise  up  a  losing  trade,  and 
taxes  to  pull  down  a  remunerative  one  ;  this  branch  of  industry 
forbidden,  and  that  branch  of  industry  encouraged  ;  one  article 
of  commerce  must  not  be  grown,  because  it  was  grown  in  the 
colonies,  another  article  might  be  grown  and  bought,  but  not 
sold  again,  while  a  third  article  might  be  bought  and  sold,  but 
not  leave  the  country.  Then,  too,  we  find  laws  to  regulate 
wages ;  laws  to  regulate  prices ;  laws  to  r^ulate  profits ;  laws 

^  "  CTest  &  la  contrebande  que  le  commerce  doit  de  n*aToir  pas  p6ri  sons  llnflnence 
da  regime  prohibitif ;  tandis  que  ce  r^me  condamnait  les  peuples  &  s^approvision- 
Der  anx  soarcea  les  plus  ^loign^es,  la  contrebande  rapprochait  les  distances,  abais- 
isit  tes  prix,  ei  nAutralisait  faction  fUneste  des  monopoles.^  Blanqui^  HUtoirt  de 
PEewomU  Folitique  en  EwropCy  Paris,  1845,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25,  26. 
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to  regulate  tlie  interest  of  money ;  custom-liouBe  arrangements  of 
the  most  vexatious  kind,  aided  by  a  complicated  scheme,  which 
was  well  called  the  sliding  scale, — a  scheme  of  such  perverse  inge- 
nuity, that  the  duties  constantly  varied  on  the  same  article,  wd 
no  man  could  calcidate  beforehand  what  he  would  have  to  pay. 
To  this  uncertainty,  itself  the  bane  of  all  commerce,  there  was 
added  a  severity  of  exaction,  felt  by  every  class  of  consumers  and 
producers.  The  tolls  were  so  onerous,  as  to  double  and  often  quad- 
ruple the  cost  of  production.  A  system  was  organized,  and  strictly 
enforced,  of  interference  with  markets,  interference  with  manufac- 
tories, interference  with  machinery,  interference  even  with  shops. 
The  towns  were  guarded  by  excisemen,  and  the  ports  swarmed 
with  tide-waiters,  whose  sole  business  was  to  inspect  nearly  every 
process  of  domestic  industry,  peer  into  every  package,  and  tax 
every  article ;  while,  that  absurdity  might  be  carried  to  its  ex-, 
treme  height,  a  large  part  ctf  all  this  was  by  way  of  protection: 
that  is  to  say,  the  money  was  avowedly  raised,  and  the  incon- 
venienoe  suffered,  not  for  the  use  of  the  govenunent,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people ;  in  other  words,  the  industrious  classes 
were  robbed,  in  order  that  industry  might  thrive. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  European  trade  owes  to 
the  paterual  care  of  European  legislators.  But  worse  still  re- 
mains behind.  For  the  economical  evils,  great  as  they  were, 
have  been  far  surpassed  by  the  moral  eiols  which  this  system 
produced.  The  first  inevitable  consequence  was,  that,  in  every 
part  of  Europe,  there  arose  numerous  and  powerful  gangs  of 
armed  smugglers,  who  lived  by  disobeying  the  laws  which  their 
ignorant  rulers  had  imposed.  These  men,  desperate  from  the 
&ar  of  punisbment,^^  and  accustomed  to  the  commission  of 
every  crime,  contaminated  the  surrounding  population ;  intro- 
duced into  peaceM  villages  vices  formerly  unknown ;  caused 
the  ruin  of  entire  families  ;  spread,  wherever  they  came,  drunk- 
enness, theft,  and  dissoluteness ;  and  familiarized  their  associates 
with  those  coarse  and  swinish  debaucheries,  which  were  the 
natural  habits  of  so  vagrant  and  lawless  a  life.^^    The  innumer- 

^  The  19  Greo.  11.  c.  S4,  made  "  all  forcible  acts  of  smuggling,  carried  on  in  defi- 
ance of  the  laws,  or  even  in  dit^uMe  to  evadi  tAam,  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.** 
BlachitoM^t  CommentarUsy  yoL  It.  p.  155.  Townsend,  whotraTeUed  through  France 
in  ^786,  says,  that  whenever  any  of  the  numerous  smugglers  were  taken,  **some  of 
them  are  hanged,  some  are  broken  upon  the  wheel,  and  some  are  burnt  alive," 
7btimsend*9  SjMinj  voL  i.  p.  85,  edit.  1792.  On  the  general  operation  of  the  French 
laws  against  smugglers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Tlieker'M  Life  of  Jeferson^ 
voL  i.  pp.  213,  214,  with  Parliamentary  History y  vol.  ix.  p.  1240. 

*'  In  a  work  of  considerable  ability,  the  following  account  is  dven  of  the  state 
of  things  in  England  and  France  so  late  as  the  year  1824:  '*  WhOe  this  was  going 

ed. 


forward  on  the  English  coast,  the  smugglers  on  the  opposite  shore  were  engaged 
with  much  more  labor,  risk,  and  expense,  in  introducing  English  woollens,  by  a  vast 
yjBtem  of  fraud  and  lying,  into  the  towns,  past  a  series  of  custom>house8.    In  both 
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able  crimes  arising  from  this/'  are  directly  chargeable  upon  the 
European  governments  by  whom  they  were  provoked.  The 
offences  were  caused  by  the  laws  ;  and  now  that  the  laws  are 
repealed,  the  offences  have  disappeared.  But  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  that  the  interests  of  civilization  have  been  advanced 
by  such  a  policy  as  this.  It  will  hardly  be  pretended,  that  we 
owe  much  to  a  system  which,  having  called  into  existence  a  new 
class  of  criminals,  at  length  retraces  its  steps ;  and,  though  it 
thus  puts  an  end  to  the  crime,  ordy  destroys  what  its  own  acts 
had  created. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  remarks  do  not  affect  the 
real  services  rendered  to  society  by  every  tolerably  organized  gov- 
ernment. In  all  countries,  a  power  of  punishing  crime,  and  of 
firaming  laws,  must  reside  somewhere  ;  otherwise  the  nation  is  in 
a  state  of  anarchy.  But  the  accusation  which  the  historian  is 
bound  to  bring  against  every  government  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
isted is,  that  it  has  overstepped  its  proper  functions,  and,  at 
each  step,  has  done  incalculable  harm.  The  love  of  exercising 
power  has  been  found  to  be  so  imiversal,  that  no  class  of  men 
who  have  possessed  authority  have  been  able  to  avoid  abusing  it. 
To  maintain  order,  to  prevent  the  strong  from  oppressing  the 
weak,  and  to  adopt  certain  precautions  respecting  the  public 
health,  are  the  only  services  which  any  government  can  render 
to  the  interests  of  civilization.  That  these  are  services  of  im- 
mense value,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  it  cannot  be  said,  that  by 
them  civilization  is  advanced,  or  the  progress  of  Man  accelerat- 
ed. All  that  is  done  is,  to  afford  the  opportimity  of  progress ; 
the  progress  itself  must  depend  upon  other  matters.  And  that 
this  is  the  sound  view  of  legislation,  is,  moreover,  evident  from  the 
£Eict,  that  as  knowledge  is  becoming  more  diffused,  and  as  an  in- 
creasing experience  is  enabling  each  successive  generation  better 
to  understand  the  complicated  relations  of  life  ;  just  in  the  same 

couotriefi,  there  wis  an  utter  dissoluteneBS  of  morals  connected  with  these  transac* 
tiotts.  Cheating  and  lying  were  easential  to  the  whole  system ;  dnmkenness  accom- 
panied it ;  contempt  for  all  law  grew  up  under  it ;  honest  industry  perished  beneath 
it ;  and  it  was  crowned  with  murder.^  Martineau^a  Eistcry  of  England  during 
Thirty  Tear$  Feaee^  toI.  !.  p.  S41,  8vo.  1849. 

**  For  evidence  of  Uie  extraordinary  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  formerly 
carried,  and  that  not  secretly,  but  by  powerful  bodies  of  armed  men,  see  Parlianuni- 
ary  ffUtoryy  vol.  ix.  pp.  248,  247,  1290,  1846,  vol.  x.  pp.  894,  406,  680,  682,  vol.xL 
p.  985.  And  on  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it,  compare  TomlineU  Life  of 
Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  869 :  see  also  Sinclair' $  HiiUtry  of  the  Public  Jievenue,  vol.  iii.  p.  282; 
Otter's  Life  of  Clwrhe^  vol  i.  p.  891.  In  France,  the  evil  was  equally  great.  M. 
Lemontey  says,  that  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  **  la  contrebande  devenait  une 
profession  ouverte,  et  des  compagnies  de  cavalerie  d^sert^rent  toat  eutieres  leur  6ten« 
dards  pour  suivre  contre  le  fisc  cette  guerre  populaire.''  Lemontey,  JSesai  ear  VEta^ 
UisBement  monarchique  de  Louie  XI  Vy  p.  480.  According  to  Townsend,  there  wercL 
in  1786,  '*  more  than  1600  smugglers  in  the  Pyrenees.^  TovmeencPe  Journey  through 
Spain,  vol  i.  p.  84. 
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Eroportion  are  men  insisting  upon  the  repeal  of  those  protective 
bws,  the  enactment  of  which  was  deemed  by  politicians  to  be 
the  greatest  triumph  of  political  foresight. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  efforts  of  government  in  fevour  of 
civilization  are,  when  most  successful,  altogether  negative  ;  and 
seeing,  too,  that  when  those  efforts  are  more  than  negative,  they 
become  injurious, — ^it  clearly  follows,  that  all  speculations  must 
be  erroneous  which  ascribe  the  progress  of  Europe  to  the  wisdom 
of  its  rulers.  This  is  an  inference  which  rests  not  only  on  the 
arguments  already  adduced,  but  on  facts  which  might  be  multi- 
plied from  every  page  of  history.  For  no  government  having 
recognized  its  proper  limits,  the  result  is,  that  every  government 
has  inflicted  on  its  subjects  great  injuries ;  and  has  done  this 
nearly  always  with  the  best  intentions.  The  effects  of  its  pro- 
tective policy  in  injuring  trade,  and,  what  is  far  worse,  in  in- 
creasing crime,  have  just  been  noticed;  and  to  these  instances, 
innumerable  others  might  be  added.  Thus,  during  many  cen- 
turies, every  government  thought  it  was  its  bounden  duty  to 
encourage  religious  truth,  and  discourage  religious  error.  The 
mischief  this  has  produced  is  incalculable.  Putting  aside  all 
other  considerations,  it  is  enough  to  mention  its  two  leading  con- 
sequences ;  which  are,  the  increase  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  in- 
crease of  peijury.  The  increase  of  hjrpocrisy  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  connecting  any  description  of  penalty  with  the  profes- 
sion of  particular  opinions.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  in- 
dividuals, it  is  certain  that  the  majority  of  men  find  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  long  resisting  constant  temptation.  And  when  the 
temptation  comes  to  them  in  the  shape  of  honour  and  emolu- 
ment, they  are  too  often  ready  to  profess  the  dominant  opinions, 
and  abandon,  not  indeed  their  belief,  but  the  external  marks  by 
which  that  belief  is  made  public.  Every  man  who  takes  this 
step  is  a  hypocrite;  and  every  government  which  encourages 
this  step  to  be  taken,  is  an  abettor  of  hypocrisy  and  a  creator, 
of  hypocrites.  Well,  therefore,  may  we  say,  that  when  a  govern- 
ment holds  out  as  a  bait,  that  those  who  profess  certain  opinions 
shall  enjoy  certain  privileges,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  tempter  of 
old,  and,  like  the  Evil  One,  basely  offers  the  good  things  of  this 
world  to  him  who  will  change  his  worship  and  deny  his  faitK 
At  the  same  time,  and  as  a  part  of  this  system,  the  increase  of 
perjury  has  accompanied  the  increase  of  hypocrisy.  For  legisla- 
tors, plainly  seeing  that  proselytes  thus  obtained  could  not  be 
lelied  upon,  have  met  the  danger  by  the  most  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions ;  and  compelling  men  to  confirm  their  belief  by  repeat- 
ed oaths,  have  thus  sought  to  protect  the  old  creed  against  the 
jew  converts.    It  is  tUs  suspicion  as  to  the  motives  of  others, 
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which  has  given  rise  to  oaths  of  eyery  kind  and  in  every  direc- 
tion. In  England,  even  the  boy  at  college  is  forced  to  swear 
about  matters  which  he  cannot  understand,  and  which  far  riper 
minds  are  unable  to  master.  If  he  afterwards  goes  into  Parlia- 
ment, he  must  again  swear  about  his  religion;  and  at  nearly 
every  stage  of  political  life  he  must  take  fresh  oaths ;  the  so- 
lemnity of  which  is  often  strangely  contrasted  with  the  trivial 
functions  to  which  they  are  the  prelude.  A  solemn  adjuration 
of  the  Deity  being  thus  made  at  every  turn,  it  has  happened,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  oaths,  enjoined  as  a  matter  of 
course,  have  at  length  degenerated  into  a  matter  of  form.  What 
is  lightly  taken,  is  easily  broken.  And  the  best  observers  of 
English  society,— observers  too  whose  characters  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  who  hold  the  most  opposite  opinions, — are  all  agreed 
on  this,  that  the  peijury  habitually  practised  in  England,  and  of 
which  government  is  the  immediate  creator,  is  so  general,  that 
it  has  become  a  source  of  national  corruption,  has  diminished 
the  value  of  human  testimony,  and  shaken  the  confidence  which 
men  naturally  place  in  the  word  of  their  fellow-creatures.^* 

The  open  vices,  and,  what  is  much  more  dangerous,  the 
hidden  corruption,  thus  generated  in  the  midst  of  society  by  the 
ignorant  interference  of  Christian  rulei-s,  is  indeed  a  painful  sub- 
ject; but  it  is  one  which  I  could  not  omit  in  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  push  the  inquiry  still 
further,  and  to  show  how  legislators,  in  every  attempt  they  have 
made  to  protect  some  particular  interests,  and  uphold  some  par- 
ticular principles,  have  not  only  failed,  but  have  brought  about 
results  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  they  proposed.  We 
have  seen  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  industry  have  injured  in- 
dustry ;  that  their  laws  in  favour  of  religion  have  increased 
hypocrisy;  and  that  their  laws  to  secure  truth  have  encouraged 
perjury.  Exactly  in  the  same  way,  nearly  every  country  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  usury,  and  keep  down  the  interest  of 
money  ;  and  the  invariable  effect  has  been  to  increase  usury,  and 
raise  the  interest  of  money.     For,  since  no  prohibition,  however 

*♦  Archbishop  Whately  Bays,  what  hardly  any  thinking  man  will  now  deny,  "If 
Oaths  were  aboluhed — leaying  the  penalties  for  false  witness  (no  unimportant  part 
of  oor  security)  unaltered— I  am  convinced  that,  on  the  whole,  Testimony  would  be 
more  trustworthy  than  it  is."  Whately's  Mementi  of  Rhetoric^  8vo,  1850,  p.  47. 
See  also  otf  the  amount  of  perjury  caused  by  English  legislation,  Jeremy  BtntkamUs 
Workty  edit  Bowring,  voL  iL  p.  210,  vol.  v.  pp.  191-229,  454-466,  voL  vi.  pp.  814, 
S15;  OrfM'9  I^frjf  Ottum,  p.  195;  Locket  Worhty  vol.  iv.  p.  6;  Btrkeleift  Works, 
vol  ii.  p.  196;  J^uttotCs  Memoirs,  pp.  88,  411-413;  HamiltorCs  XHscussums  on 
PhUoaopky  and  Literature,  pp.  454,  522,  527,  528.     Sir  W.  Hamilton  sums  up : 


'*Bitt  if  the  perjury  of  England  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  world,  the  perjury  of  the 
English  Universities,  and  of  Oxford  in  particular,  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,"  p. 
528.  Ck>mpare  Priestley's  Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  874 ;  tjid  Baker's  Life  o/Sr  1  homos 
Bernard.  1819,  pp.  188,  189.  ,     • 
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fitringent,  can  destroy  the  natural  relation  between  demand  and 
Bupply,  it  has  followed^  that  when  some  men  want  to  borrow, 
and  other  men  want  to  lend^  both  parties  are  sure  to  find  means 
of  evading  a  law  which  interferes  with  their  mutual  rights.^*  If 
the  two  parties  were  lefb  to  adjust  their  own  bargain  undisturb^ 
ed)  ibe  usury  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  loan  ; 
such  as  the  amount  of  security,  and  the  chance  of  repayment. 
But  this  natural  arrangement  has  been  complicated  by  the  in- 
terference of  government.^*  A  certain  risk  being  always  incur^ 
red  by  those  who  disobey  the  law,  the  usurer,  very  property,  re* 
fusee  to  lend  his  money  unless  he  is  also  compensated  for  the 
danger  he  is  in,  from  the  penalty  hanging  over  him.  This  com- 
pensation can  only  be  made  by  the  borrower,  who  is  thus  obliged 
to  pay  what  in  reality  is  a  double  interest :  one  interest  for  the 
natural  risk  on  the  loan,  and  another  interest  for  the  extra  risk 
from  the  law.  Such,  then,  is  the  position  in  which  every  Euro- 
pean legislature  has  placed  itself.  By  enactments  against  usury, 
it  has  increased  wlmt  it  wished  to  destroy ;  it  has  passed  laws, 
which  the  imperative  necessities  of  men  compel  them  to  violate  : 
while,  to  wind  up  the  whole,  the  penalty  for  such  violation  falls 
on  the  borrowers  ;  that  is,  on  the  very  class  in  whose  favour  the 
legislators  interfered.*^ 

In  the  same  meddling  spirit,  uid  with  the  same  mistaken 
notions  of  protection,  the  great  Christian  governments  have  done 
other  things  still  more  injurious.  They  have  made  strenuous 
and  repeated  efforts  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  pre* 
vent  men  from  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  most  important 
questions  in  politics  and  religion.  In  nearly  every  country,  they, 
with  the  aid  of  the  church,  have  organized  a  vast  system  of  liter* 
ary  police ;  the  sole  object  of  which  is,  to  abrogate  the  undoubted 

*•  "  L'observation  rigoureuse  de  ces  loix  seroit  destnictiTe  de  tout  commerce ; 
anssi  ne  sont-elles  pas  obsery^es  rigoureusement.^*  Mimoire  $ttr  le$  Fr^ts  ^Argeni^ 
•ec.  xiv.,  in  (Euvrea  de  Turgot,  vol.  v.  pp.  278,  279.  Compare  Rieardo^t  Work^  pp. 
178,  179,  with  Condorcet^  Vie  de  Turcot,  pp.  53,  64,  228. 

^  Aided  by  the  church.  Ecclesiastical  councils  contain  numerous  regulations 
against  usury;  and,  in  1179,  Pope  Alexander  ordered  that  usurers  were  not  to  be 
buried :  **  Quia  in  omnibus  fer&  locis  crimen  usurarum  invaluit ;  ut  muld  negotiis 
prsetermisds  quasi  licitd  usuras  exerceant ;  et  (|ualiter  utriusque  testamenti  pagina 
condemnetur,  non  attendunt :  ide6  constituimus,  ut  usurarii  manifesti  neo  ad  com* 
munionem  reeipiantur  altaris,  nee  Ghristianam,  si  in  hoc  peccato  deceeserint,  ao 
cipiant  sepulturam,  sed  nee  oblationem  eorum  quisquam  accipiat.*'  Bog,  de  Mimed, 
AnnaL  in  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  poet  Bedaniy  p.  885,  Lond.  1596,  folio.  In 
Spain,  the  Inquisition  took  cognizance  of  usury.  See  Llorente^  Biatoire  de  PM' 
quieiUony  Yo\.  i.  p.  839.    Compare  LedxoiehU  Antiqvitiee  of  Ireland,  p.  188. 

*^  The  whole  subject  of  the  usury-laws  has  been  treated  by  Bentham  in  so  cx>m- 
plete  and  exhaustive  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  hli 
admirable  **  Letters.*'  A  part  only  of  the  question  Is  discussed,  and  that  very  im- 
perfectly, in  Bey^s  Science  Sociale,  vol.  iii.  pp.  64,  65.  On  the  necessity  of  usury  to 
mitigate  the  effects  of  a  commercial  panic,  see  MiWe  Principlee  of  FoUtical  Eeom>- 
9my,  ToL  iL  p.  185. 
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light  of  every  citizen  to  lay  his  opinions  before  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  the  very  few  countries  where  they  have  stopped  short  of  these 
extreme  steps,  they  have  had  recourse  to  others  less  violent,  but 
equally  unwarrantable.  For  even  where  they  have  not  openly 
finrbidden  the  firee  dissemination  of  knowledge,  they  have  done 
all  that  they  could  to  check  it.  On  all  the  implements  of  knowl- 
edge, and  on  all  the  means  by  which  it  is  diffiised,  such  as  paper, 
boob,  political  journals,  and  the  like,  they  have  imposed  duties 
00  heavy,  that  they  could  hardly  have  done  worse  if  they  had  been 
the  sworn  advocates  of  popular  ignorance.  Indeed,  looking  at 
what  they  have  actimUy  accomplished,  it  may  be  emphatically 
said,  that  they  have  taxed  the  human  mind.  They  have  made 
the  very  thoughts  of  men  pay  toU.  Whoever  wishes  to  com- 
mimicate  his  ideas  to  others,  and  thus  do  what  he  can  to  increase 
the  stock  of  our  acquirements,  must  first  pour  his  contributions 
into  the  imperial  exchequer.  That  is  the  p^alty  inflicted  on 
him  £)r  instructing  his  fellow-creatures.  That  is  the  blackmail 
which  government  extorts  from  literature;  and  on  receipt  of 
which  it  accords  its  jhvour,  and  agrees  to  abstain  from  further  de- 
mands. And  what  causes  all  tlus  to  be  the  more  insufferable,  is 
the  use  which  is  made  of  these  and  similar  exactions,  wrung  from 
every  kind  of  industry,  both  bodily  and  mental.  It  is  truly  a 
frightful  consideration,  that  knowledge  is  to  be  hindered,  and  that 
the  proceeds  of  honest  labour,  of  patient  thought,  and  sometimes 
ci  profound  genius,  are  to  be  diminished,  in  order  that  a  large 
port  of  their  scanty  earnings  may  go  to  swell  the  pomp  of  an  idle 
and  ignorant  court,  minister  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  powerful  in- 
dividuals, and  too  often  supply  them  with  the  means  of  turning 
against  the  people  resources  which  the  people  called  into  ex- 
istence. 

These,  and  the  foregoing  statements,  respecting  the  effects 
produced  on  Europ^n  society  by  poHtical  legislation,  are  not 
doubtful  or  hypothetical  inferences,  but  are  such  as  every  reader 
of  history  may  verify  for  himself.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  still 
acting  in  England ;  and,  in  one  coimtry  or  another,  the  whole  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  fiill  force.  When  put  together,  they  com- 
pose an  aggregate  so  formidable,  that  we  may  well  wonder  how, 
in  the  face  of  them,  civilization  has  been  able  to  advance.  That, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  has  advanced,  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man  ;  and  justifies  a  confident  belief, 
that  as  the  pressure  of  legislation  is  diminished,  and  the  human 
mind  less  hampered,  the  progress  will  continue  with  accelerated 
speed.  But  it  is  absurd,  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  sound 
reasoning,  to  ascribe  to  legislation  any  share  in  the  progress ;  or 
to  expect  any  benefit  irom  future  legislators,  except  that  sort  of 
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benefit  which  coDBists  in  undoing  the  work  of  their  predecessoiB 
This  is  what  the  present  generation  claims  at  their  hands  ;  and 
it  should  be  remembered^  that  what  one  generation  solicits  as  a 
boon,  the  next  generation  demands  as  a  right.  And,  when  the 
right  is  pertinaciously  refused,  one  of  two  things  has  always  hap- 
pened ;  either  the  nation  has  retrograded ;  or  else  the  people  have 
risen.  Should  the  government  remain  firm,  this  is  the  cruel  di- 
lemma in  which  men  are  placed.  If  they  submit,  they  injure 
their  country  ;  if  they  rebel,  they  may  injure  it  still  more.  In 
the  ancient  monarchies  of  the  East,  their  usual  plan  was  to  yield ; 
in  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  has  been  to  resist.  Hence  those 
insurrections  and  rebellions  which  occupy  so  large  a  space  in 
modem  history,  and  which  are  but  repetitions  of  the  old  story, 
the  undying  struggle  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  It 
would,  however,  be  unjust  to  deny,  that  in  one  country  the  fatal 
crisis  has  now  for  several  generations  been  successfully  averted. 
In  one  European  country,  and  in  one  alone,  the  people  have  been 
so  strong,  and  the  government  so  weak,  that  the  history  of  legis- 
lation, taken  as  a  whole,  is,  notwithstanding  a  few  aberrations, 
the  history  of  slow,  but  constant  concession ;  reforms  which  would 
have  been  refused  to  argument,  have  been  yielded  from  fear; 
while,  from  the  steady  increase  of  democratic  opinions,  protec- 
tion firfter  protection,  and  privilege  after  privilege,  have,  even  in 
our  own  time,  been  torn  away  ;  until  the  old  institutions,  though 
they  retain  their  former  name,  have  lost  their  former  vigour,  and 
there  no  longer  remains  a  doubt  as  to  what  their  fate  must  ulti- 
mately be.  Nor  need  we  add,  that  in  this  same  country,  where, 
more  than  in  any  other  of  Europe,  legislators  are  the  exponents 
and  the  servants  of  the  popular  will,  the  progress  has,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  more  undeviating  than  elsewhere ;  there  has  been 
neither  anarchy  nor  revolution ;  and  the  world  has  been  made 
&miliar  with  the  great  truth,  that  one  main  condition  of  the 
prosperity  of  a  people  is,  that  its  rulers  shall  have  very  little 
power,  that  they  shiall  exercise  that  power  very  sparingly,  and 
that  they  shall  by  no  means  presume  to  raise  themselves  into 
supreme  judges  of  the  national  interests,  or  deem  themselves  au- 
thorized to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  benefit  alone  they 
occupy  the  post  intrusted  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OBIOIN  OF  HI6T0BT,  ASD  STATE  OF  HI8T0BI0AL  LTTSBATUSE  DTXSINO  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES. 

I  HAVE  now  laid  before  the  reader  an  examination  of  those  con- 
spicuous circumstances  to  which  the  progress  of  civilization  is 
commonly  ascribed;  and  I  have  proved  that  such  circumstances, 
so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  civilization,  are  at  best  only  its 
effects ;  and  that  although  religion,  literature,  and  legislation 
do,  undoubtedly,  modify  the  condition  of  mankind,  they  are 
stfll  more  modfeed  by  it.  Indeed,  as  we  have  clearly  seen, 
they,  even  in  their  most  fevoiyable  position,  can  be  but  secondary 
agents;  because,  however  beneficial  their  apparent  influence  may 
be,  they  are  themselves  the  product  of  preceding  changes,  and 
their  results  will  vary  according  to  the  variations  of  the  society 
on  which  they  work. 

It  is  thus  that,  by  each  successive  analysis,  the  field  of  the 
present  inquiry  has  been  narrowed,  until  we  have  found  reason 
to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civilization  is  solely  due 
to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  progress  of  knowledge 
depends  on  the  number  of  truths  which  the  human  intellect  dis- 
covers, and  on  the  extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposition,  I  have,  as  yet,  only  brought  forward 
such  general  arguments  as  establish  a  very  strong  probability; 
.  which,  to  raise  to  a  certainty,  will  require  an  appeal  to  history 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  Thus  to  verify  speculative  con- 
clusionB  by  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  most  important 
particular  fects,  is  the  task  which  I  purpose  to  execute  so  far  as 
my  powers  will  allow;  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  I  have 
briefly  stated  the  method  according  to  which  the  investigation 
will  be  conducted.  Besides  this,  it  has  appeared  to  me  tlmt  the 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  may  also  be  tested  by  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned,  but  wluch  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  subject  now  before  us.  This  is,  to 
incorporate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  history  of 
Man,  another  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  History  itself.  By 
this  means  great  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  movements  of  so- 

VOL.  I. — 14 
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ciety;  since  there  must  always  be  a  connexion  between  the  way 
in  which  men  contemplate  the  past,  and  the  way  in  which  they 
contemplate  the  present;  both  views  being  in  fact  different  forms 
of  the  same  habits  of  thought,  and  therefore  presenting,  in  each 
age,  a  certain  sympathy  and  correspondence  with  each  other.  It 
wiU,  moreover,  be  found,  that  such  an  inquiry  into  what  I  csJi 
the  history  of  history,  will  estabhsh  two  leading  fiswjts  of  consid- 
erable value.  The  first  jGgwjt  is,  that  during  the  last  three  cen- 
turies, historians,  taken  as  a  class,  have  shown  a  constantly  in- 
creasing respect  for  the  human  intellect,  and  an  aversion  for 
those  innumerable  contrivances  by  which  it  was  formerly 
shackled.  The  second  fact  is,  that  during  the  same  period,  they 
have  displayed  a  growing  tendency  to  neglect  matters  once 
deemed  of  paramount  importance,  and  have  been  more  willing  to 
attend  to  subjects  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  two  facts  will  be  deci- 
sively established  in  the  present  Introduction;  and  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  their  existence  corroborates  the  principles  which 
I  have  propounded.  If  it  can  be  ascertained,  that  as  society  has 
improved,  historical  literature  has  constantly  tended  in  one  given 
direction,  there  arises  a  very  strong  •probability  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  those  views  towards  which  it  is  manifestly  approaching. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  probability  of  this  sort  which  makes  it  so  impor- 
tant for  the  student  of  any  particular  science  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  history;  because  there  is  always  a  fair  presumption  that 
when  general  knowledge  is  advancing,  any  single  department  of 
it,  if  studied  by  competent  men,'  is  also  advancing,  even  when 
the  results  may  have  been  so  small  as  to  seem  imworthy  of  at- 
tention. Hence  it  becomes  highly  important  to  observe  the  way 
in  which,  during  successive  ages,  historians  have  shifted  their 
ground;  since  we  shall  find  that  such  changes  have  in  the  long- 
run  always  pointed  to  the  same  quarter,  and  are,  in  reality,  only 
part  of  that  vast  movement  by  which  the  human  intellect,  with 
infinite  difficulty,  has  vindicated  its  own  rights,  and  slowly 
emancipated  itself  from  those  inveterate  prejudices  which  long 
impeded  its  action. 

With  a  view  to  these  considerations,  it  seems  advisable  that, 
when  examining  the  different  civilizations  into  which  the  great 
countries  of  Europe  have  diverged,  I  should  also  give  an  account 
of  the  way  in  which  history  has  been  commonly  written  in  each 
country.  In  the  employment  of  this  resource,  I  shall  be  mainly 
guided  by  a  desire  to  illustrate  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  actual  condition  of  a  people  and  their  opinions  respecting  the 
past ;  and,  in  order  to  keep  this  connexion  in  sight,  I  shall  treat 
the  state  of  historical  literature,  not  as  a  separate  subject,  but 
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as  forming  part  of  the  intellectual  history  of  each  nation.  The 
present  volume  will  contain  a  view  of  the  principal  characteristice 
of  French  civilization  until  the  great  Revolution  ;  and  with  that 
there  will  be  incorporated  an  account  of  the  French  historians, 
and  of  the  remarkable  improvements  they  introduced  into  their 
own  departments  of  knowledge.  The  relation  which  these  im- 
provements bore  to  the  state  of  society  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, is  very  striking,  and  will  be  examined  at  some  length  ; 
while,  in  the  next  volume,  the  civilization  and  the  historical 
literature  of  the  other  leading  countries  will  be  treated  in 
a  similar  manner.  Before,  however,  entering  into  these  dif- 
ferent subjects,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  European  history  would  be  interesting, 
as  supplying  information  respecting  matters  which  are  little 
known,  and  also  as  enabling  the  reader  to  understand  the  extreme 
difficulty  with  which  history  has  reached  its  present  advanced, 
but  stiU  very  imperfect,  state.  The  materials  for  studying  the 
earliest  condition  of  Europe  have  long  since  perished  ;  but  the 
extensive  information  we  now  possess  concerning  barbarous  na- 
tions will  supply  us  with  a  usefiil  resource,  because  they  have  all 
much  in  common  ;  the  opinions  of  extreme  ignorance  being,  in- 
deed, everywhere  the  same,  except  when  modified  by  the  differ- 
eDces  which  nature  presents  in  various  countries.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  employing  the  evidence  which  has 
been  collected  by  competent  travellers,  and  drawing  inferences 
irom  it  respecting  that  period  of  the  European  mind,  of  which 
we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  Such  conclusions  will,  of  course, 
be  speculative  ;  but,  during  the  last  thousand  years,  we  are 
quite  independent  of  them,  inasmuch  as  every  great  country  has 
had  chroniclers  of  its  own  since  the  ninth  century,  while  the 
French  have  an  uninterrupted  series  since  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to  give  specimens  of  the  way  in 
which,  until  the  sixteenth  century,  history  was  habitually 
written  by  the  highest  European  authorities.  Its  subsequent 
improvement  during  the  seventeelith  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
will  be  related  under  the  separate  heads  of  fiie  countries  where 
the  progress  was  made  ;  and  as  history,  previous  to  the  improve- 
ment, was  littie  else  than  a  tissue  of  the  grossest  errors,  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  examine  the  leading  causes  of  its  universal 
corruption,  and  indicate  the  steps  by  which  it  was  so  disfigured 
that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  did  not  possess  a  single 
man  who  had  critically  studied  the  past,  or  who  was  even  able 
to  record  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  events  of  his  own  time. 
At  a  very  early  period  in  the  progress  of  a  people,  and  long 
before  they  are  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  they  feel  the 
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want  of  some  resource,  which  in  peace  may  amuse  then*  Idsure, 
and  in  war  may  stimulate  their  courage.  This  is  supplied  to 
them  by  the  invention  of  ballads  ;  which  form  the  groundwork  of 
all  historical  knowledge,  and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  are 
found  among  some  of  the  rudest  tribes  of  the  earth.  They  are,  for 
tiie  most  part,  sung  by  a  class  of  men,  whoie  particular  business 
it  is  thus  to  preserve  the  stock  of  traditions.  '  Indeed,  so  natural 
is  this  curiosity  as  to  past  events,  that  there  are  fow  natidns  to 
whom  these  bards  or  minstrels  are  unknown.  Thus,  to  seleet  a 
few  instances,  it  is  they  who  have  preserved  the  popular  tradip^ . 
tidns,  not  only  of  Europe,^  but  also  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Tar^ 
tary  ;*  likewise  of  India,'  of  Scinde,*  of  Beloclustan,'  of  Western 
Asia,*  of  the  islands  of  the  Black  Sea,^  of  Egypt,^  of  Western 
Africa,'  of  North  America,*''  of  South  America,"  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific.^^ 

4 

^  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Gaul,  see  the  Benedictine  JSist,  Lit.  dt 
la  France^  vol  i.  part  i.  pp.  25-28.  Those  of  Scotland  are  noticed  in  Barry**  Hist. 
^  the  Orkney  lelandiy  p.  89  ;  and  for  a  modern  instance  in  the  island  of  Uol,  near 
Hull,  see  Otter's  J^fe^  Clarice^  ?bL  i.  p.  807.  As  to  the  Irish  bards  in  the  seventh 
century,  see  Shcmm  Timer's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  571.  Spenser's  account 
of  them  in  the  sixteenth  century  {Somers  Th-acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  590,  591)  shows  that  the 
order  was  then  falling  into  contempt ;  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Sir  William  Temple ;  Essay  on  Poetry,  in  Temple's  Werks,  voL  iii.  pp. 
431,  432.  But  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  they  became  extinct ;  for 
Mr.  Prior  (Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  87)  says,  that  Carolan,  "  the  last  of  the 
ancient  Irish  bards,"  died  in  1738.  Without  them  the  memory  of  many  events 
would  have  been  entirely  lost ;  since,  even  at  the  end  o£  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  being  no  registers  in  Ireland,  the  ordinary  means  of  recording  facts  were  so 
little  known,  that  parents  often  took  the  precaution  of  having  the  names  and  ages 
of  children  marked  on  their  arms  with  gunpowder.  See  Kirhman^s  Memoirs  of 
Charles  Macklin,  8vo,  1799,  voL  i.  pp.  144,  145,  a  curious  book.  Compare,  respect- 
ing  Carolan,  Nichols's  Illwtrations  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  voL  vii.  pp.  688- 
694. 

'  On  these  Toolholos,  as  they  are  called,  see  Hue's  Travels  in  Tartary,  TTiibei, 
and  China,  voL  i.  pp.  65-67.  Hue  says,  p.  67,  *^  These  poet-singers,  who  remind  us 
of  the  minstrels  and  rhapsodists  of  Greece,  are  also  veiy  numerous  in  China ;  but 
they  are,  probably,  no  where  so  numerous  or  so  popular  as  in  Thibet.'' 

■  On  the  bards  of  the  Dec«»n,  see  Wilks's  History  of  the  South  of  India,  4to, 
1810,  vol  i.  pp.  20,  21,  and  IVansac,  of  the  Bombay  Soc,  vol  i.  p.  162.  For  those 
of  other  parts  of  India,  see  Heber's  Journey,  vol.  ii.  pp.  452-455 ;  Bumes  on  the 
North-west  Frontier  of  India,  in  Joumal-of  6eog,  /Soc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  110,  111 ;  Prinsep^ 
in  Journal  of  Asiat,  Soc,  vol.  viii.  p.  395 ;  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  L  pp.  876, 
877,  548 ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ix.  p.  78.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  oldest 
Yeda,  which  is  also  the  oldest  of  all  the  Indian  books.  See  Rig  Veda  SanhUa^ 
vol  i.  p.  158. 

*  See  Burton's  Sindh,  p.  56, 8vo,  1851. 

*  Burton's  Simffi,  p.  59. 

*  Bumes's  Travels  into  Bokhara,  8vo,  1834,  voL  iL  pp.  i07,  115,  116. 
'  Clarke's  Travels,  8vo,  1816,  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

'  Compare  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  804,  with  Bunsen^s  ^g^p^ 
vol.  i.  p.  96,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 

*  I  have  mislaid  my  note  on  the  bards  of  Western  Africa,  and  can  only  refer  to 
ft  hasty  notice  in  Mungo  Park's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  70,  8vo,  1817. 

*  BuchanatCs  Sketches  of  the  North-American  Indians,  p.  887. 
*»  Prescotfs  History  of  Peru,  vol.  i.  pp.  81,  82,  117. 

"  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  86,  199,  411 ;  Ellis^  Tour  through 
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In  all  these  countries,  letters  were  long  unknown ,  and,  as 
a  people  in  that  state  have  no  means  of  perpetuating  their  his- 
tory except  by  oral  tradition,  they  select  the  form  best  calculated 
to  assist  their  memory  ;  and  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  that  the 
first  rudiments  of  knowledge  consist  always  of  poetry,  and  often 
of  rhyme.**  The  jingle  peases  the  ear  of  the  barbarian,  and 
afiTords  a  security  that  he  will  hand  it  down  to  his  children  in  the 
unimpaired  state  in  which  he  received  it.**  This  guarantee 
against  error  increases  still  further  the  value  of  these  ballads  ; 
and  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  mere  amusement,  they  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  jucBcial  authorities."  The  allusions  contained 
in  them,  are  satisfiwjtory  proofe  to  decide  the  merits  of  rival 
iamiUes,  or  even  to  fix  the  lunits  of  those  rude  estates  which  such 
a  society  can  possess.    We  therefore  find,  that  the  professed  re- 

Hawaiiy  p.  91.  Compare  Coo1^%  Voyagt»^  vol  v.  p.  237,  with  Beeehe^t  Voyage  to 
the  JPaeiie,  toL  ii.  p.  106.  Some  of  these  ballads  have  been  collected,  but,  I  beheTe, 
not  pnbfiriied.    See  Cheever^s  Sancboieh  IsUmda,  8yo,  1851,  p.  181. 

^  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  the  history  of  barbarous 
nations  has  been  studied,  that  authors  constantly  assert  rhyme  to  be  a  comparatively 
recent  contrivance;  and  even  Pinkerton,  writing  to  Lamg  in  1799,  says,  ** Rhyme 
was  not  known  in  Europe  till  about  the  ninth  century."  iPinkertorCs  lAterary  Cor^ 
mpondenee^  voL  il  p.  92.  The  truth  is,  that  rhyme  was  not  only  known  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  was  used,  long  before  the  date  Pinkerton  mentions, 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  by  the  Irish,  by  the  Welsh,  and,  I  believe,  by  the  Bretons. 
See  Jfure's  NisL  of  the  LUeratvte  of  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  118 ;  HalUmCe  Lit,  of  Eurojaey 
voL  i  p.  81 ;  WUmarquSj  ChanU  Populaires  de  la  Bretagne^  vol  i.  pp.  Iviii.  nx. 
compared  with  Souvestre,  lee  Demiere  Bretone,  p.  148 ;  Twrner's  Hist,  of  England, 
ToL  iii.  |)p.  888, 648,  vol  vii.  pp.  824,  828,  880.  Rhyme  is  also  used  by  the  Fantees 
(BousdUk,  Mieuom  to  Aehantee,  p.  868);  by  the  Persians  (2VanMK;.  of  B<mbay  8oc. 
roL  it  !>.  82) ;  by  the  Chinese  {TVaneae,  of  Aeiatic  8oe,  vol  ii  pp.  407,  409,  and 
Da»Ue  C^uneee,  vol  ii.  p.  269) ;  by  the  Malays  (Aeiatic  Beaearchee,  vol.  x.  pp.  176, 
196);  by  the  Javanese  (OrawfwiTe  HUL  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  ii.  pp.  19, 
20) ;  and  by  the  Siamese  {IVaneac  of  Aeiatic  Soc  voL  iii.  p.  299). 

^  The  habit  thus  acquired,  long  survives  the  circumstances  which  made  it  neces- 
sary. During  many  centuries,  the  love  of  versification  was  so  widely  diffused,  that 
works  in  rhyme  were  compoeed  on  nearly  all  subjects,  even  in  Europe ;  and  this 
practice,  winch  marks  the  ascendency  of  the  imagination,  is,  as  I  have  shown,  a 
characteristic  of  the  great  Indiafi  civifization,  where  the  understanding  was  always 
in  abeyance.  On  ear^  French  historians  who  wrote  in  rhyme,  see  Mo^eil,  Bist,  dee 
dhfere  Etate,  vol.  vi  p.  147.  Montucla  (Hiei,  dee  JfathSmai.  vol.  i  p.  506)  mentions 
a  mathematical  treatise,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  ^*  en  vers  techniques.** 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Matter  {Hiet.  de  PEcole  d^Alexandrie,  vol  ii.  pp.  179-188) 
OD  the  scMntific  poetry  of  Aratus ;  and  on  tliat  of  Hygin,  p.  260.  Thus,  too,  we  find 
an  Anglo-Norman  writing  **  the  Institutes  of  Justiman  in  verse  ;**  Turnen^e  Hist,  of 
JSnghmd,  voL  viL  p.  307 :  and  a  Polish  historian  composing  *'  numerous  works  on 
genealogy  and  heraldry  mostly  in  rhyme.**  TalvCe  Language  and  lAtcraiureof  the 
Slavic  NoHone,  8vo,  1850,  p.  246.  Compare  Originee  du  VroU  Francis,  in  (Euvree 
de  MieheUt,  vol  iL  p.  810. 

^  Mr.  JSlIis,  a  missionary  hi  the  South  Sea  Islands,  says  of  the  inhabitants, 
*^  Their  traditionary  ballads  were  a  kind  of  standard,  or  classical  authority,  to  which 
they  referred  for  the  purpose  of  determining  any  disputed  fact  in  their  history.** 
And  when  donbts  arose,  **as  they  had  no  records  to  which  they  could  at  such  times 
refer,  they  could  only  oppose  one  oral  tradition  to  another ;  which  unavoidably 
involved  the  parties  in  protracted,  and  often  obstinate  debates.**  EUie,  Polynesian 
Jtemarchetj  voL  L  pp.  202, 208.  Compare  Elphinstone^e  Hiet.  of  India,  p.  66 ;  Laing^e 
Heimekringla^  8vo,  1844,  vol  i.  pp.  50, 51 ;  TloelPe  Life  of  Pocoek^  edit.  1816,  p.  148. 
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citers  and  composers  of  these  songs  are  the  recognized  judges  ia 
all  disputed  matters  ;  and  as  they  are  often  priests,  andbeUeved 
to  be  inspired,  it  is  probably  in  this  way  that  the  notion  of  the 
divine  origin  of  poetry  first  arose. '  •  These  ballads,  will,  of  course, 
vary  according  to  the  customs  and  temperaments  of  the  different 
nations,  and  according  to  the  climate  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. In  the  south  they  assume  a  passionate  and  voluptuous 
form  ;  in  the  north  they  are  rather  remarkable  for  their  tragic  and 
warlike  character.''  But,  notwithstanding  these  diversities,  aU 
such  productions  have  one  feature  in  common.  They  are  not 
only  founded  on  truth,  but  making  allowance  for  the  colorings  of 
poetry,  they  are  all  strictly  true.  Men  who  are  constantly  re- 
peating songs  which  they  constantly  hear,  and  who  appeal  to 
the  authorized  singers  of  them  as  final  umpires  in  disputed 
questions,  are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  on  matters,  in  the  accu- 
racy of  which  they  have  so  lively  an  interest.** 

This  is  the  earliest,  and  most  simple,  of  the  various  stages 
through  which  history  is  obliged  to  pass.  But,  in  the  course  of 
time,  unless  favorable  circumstances  intervene,  society  advances, 
and  among  other  changes,  there  is  one  in  particular  of  the 
greatest  importance  :  I  mean  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, which  before  many  generations  are  passed,  must  effect  a 
complete  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  national  traditions. 
The  manner  in  which  this  occurs  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 

"  The  insplratioii  of  poetrj  is  Bometimes  explained  by  its  spontaneousness 
(Cotmn,  HUt  de  la  Philosophie^ll,  s^rie,  toI.  i.  pp.  185,  136);  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  cause  of  the  reyerence  felt  for  great  poets,  is  the  necessity  they  seem 
to  experience  of  pouring  out  their  thoughts  without  reference  to  their  own  wbhes. 
Still  it  will,  I  belieye,  be  found,  that  the  notion  of  poetry  being  a  divine  art  is  most 
rife  in  those  states  of  society  in  which  knowledge  is  monopolized  by  the  bards,  and 
in  which  the  bards  are  both  priests  and  historians.  On  this  combination  of  pursuits, 
compare  a  note  in  MaleoMi  Hist  of  Penia^  vol.  i.  p.  90,  with  Jfurt^s  Hiat,  of  ihe 
Lit*  of  Oreecey  toI.  i.  p.  148,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  and  Fetrie's  learned  work,  EecUntutieal 
Architecture  of  Ireland^  Dublin,  1845,  p.  854.  For  evidence  of  the  great  respect 
paid  to  bards,  see  Medietas  Northern  Antirndtiee^  pp.  234-286 ;  WheeUon'e  Hitt,  ofthe 
Northmen,  pp.  60,  61 ;  WriffhtS'e  Biog.  BrU,  Lit,  vol  I  p.  8 ;  Warton'e  Siet,  of  JSng- 
lish  JPoetry,  1840,  vol.  i.  pp.  xxvi.  xL ;  Orote'e  Sist,  of  Greece,  vol.  it  p.  182,  Ist 
edit. ;  and  on  their  important  duties,  see  the  laws  of  Moeilmund,  ViUetnarquiy  Chante 
Popxdairea  de  laBretagne,  1846,  vol  i.  pp.  y.  and  vi. ;  ThirlwalPe  Hist,  of  OreeeeyftiL 
i.p.  229;  and  Originee  du  Droit,  in  (Euvree  deJiichelet  voL  ii.  p.  872. 

"  Villemarqui,  Chants  Poptdaires,  vol.  i.  p.  Iv. 

^  As  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  early  ballads,  which  has  been  rashly  attacked 
by  several  writers,  and  among  others  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  see  ViUemarqtU,  Chants 
Poptdaires,  vol.  i.  p.  xxv.-xxxi.,  and  Talvt's  Slavic  Nations,  p.  160.  On  the  tenacity 
of  oral  tradition,  compare  Niebuhr's  History  of  Rome,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  280,  with 
Laing's  Denmark,  pp.  197,  198,  850;  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  88,  89, 
67-59.  Another  curious  illustration  of  this  is,  that  several  barbarous  nations  con- 
tinue to  repeat  the  old  traditions  in  the  old  words,  for  so  many  generations,  that  at 
length  the  very  language  becomes  unintelligible  to  the  mcgority  of  those  who  recite 
them.  See  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Ibnga  Islands,  voL  L  p.  166,  vol  ii.  p.  217,  and 
Catlings  North-American  Indians,  voL  L  p.  126. 
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neyer  been  pointed  out ;  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
attempt  to  trace  some  of  its  details. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  consideration,  is, 
that  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  writing  gives  permanence  to 
the^national  knowledge,  and  thus  lessens  the  utility  of  that  oral 
information,  in  which  all  the  acquirements  of  an  imlettered 
people  must  be  contained.  Hence  it  is,  that  as  a  country  ad- 
vances, the  influence  of  traditioli  diminishes,  and  traditions 
themselves  become  less  trustworthy.*'  Besides  this,  the  pre- 
servers of  these  traditions  lose,  in  this  stage  of  society  much  of 
their  former  reputation.  Among  a  perfectly  unlettered  people, 
the  singers  of  ballads  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sole  de- 
positaries of  those  historical  facts  on  which  the  fame,  and  often 
the  property,  of  their  chieftains  principally  depend.  But,  when 
this  same  nation  becomes  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  it 
grows  unwilling  to  intrust  these  matters  to  the  memory  of  itiner- 
ant singers,  and  avails  itself  of  its  new  art  to  preserve  them  in 
a  fixed  and  material  form.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  im- 
portance of  those  who  repeat  the  national  traditions  is  sensibly 
diminished.  They  gradually  sink  into  an  inferior  class,  which, 
having  lost  its  old  reputation,  no  longer  consists  of  those  superior 
men  to  whose  abilities  it  owed  its  former  feme.«°  Thus  we  see, 
that  although,  without  letters,  there  can  be  no  knowledge  of 
much  importance,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  their  introduction 
is  injurious  to  historical  traditions  in  two  distinct  ways  :  first  by 
weakening  the  traditions,  and  secondly  by  weakening  the  class 
of  men  whose  occupation  it  is  to  preserve  them. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  does  the  art  of  writing  lessen 
the  number  of  traditionaiy  truths,  but  it  directly  encourages  the 
propagation  of  falsehoods.  This  is  effected  by  what  may  be 
termed  a  principle  of  accumulation,  to  which  all  systems  of  be- 
lief have  been  deeply  indebted.  In  ancient  times,  for  example, 
the  name  of  Hercules  was  given  to  several  of  those  great  public 
robbers  who  scourged  mankind,  and  who,  if  their  crimes  were 
successful,  as  well  fts  enormous,  were  sure  after  their  death  to  be 
worshipped  as  heroes."     How  this  appellation  originated  is  un- 

*•  That  the  inventioii  of  letters  would  at  firet  weaken  the  memory,  is  noticed  in 
Plito'8  Ph«dni8,  chap.  136  (JPUUonU  Operoy  vol.  i.  p.  187,  edit.  Bckker,  Loud.  1826) ; 
where,  however,  the  argument  is  puahed  rather  too  far. 

^  This  inevitable  decline  in  the  ability  of  the  bards  is  noticed,  though,  as  it 
tppears  to  me,  from  a  wrong  point  of  view,  in  Murt'i  LUerat.  of  Greece,  voL  il 

•'  Varro  mentions  forty-four  of  these  vagabonds,  who  were  all  called  Hercules. 
See  a  learned  article  in  Smith's  Biog.  and  Mythology,  vol  ii.  p.  401,  8vo,  1846.  See 
also  Maeka^e  Religumt  Development  of  the  Oreeke  and  Hebrew,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Tl-IQ. 
On  the  relation  between  Hercules  and  Melctrth,  compare  Matter,  Bi$t,  du  Onosticume, 
ToL  I  p.  267,  with  Heeren'e  AtiaHc  Hations,  vol.  L  p.  2»6,  8vo,  1846.    And  as  to  the 
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certain ;  but  it  was  probably  bestowed  at  first  on  a  sin^  mtt^ 
and  afterwards  on  those  who  resembled  him  in  tiie  oharaoter  of 
their  achievements.**  This  mode  of  extending  the  use  of  a  sin- 
gle name  is  natural  to  a  barbarous  people  ;*^  and  would  cacuse 
Uttle  or  no  confiision,  as  long  as  the  traditions  of  the  countr;^  re- 
mained local  and  unconnected.  But  as  soon  as  these  traditions 
became  fixed  by  a  written  language,  the  collectors  of  them,  de- 
ceived by  the  similarity  of  name,  assembled  the  scattered  facts, 
and,  ascribing  to  a  single  man  these  accumulated  exploits,  de- 
graded history  to  the  level  of  a  miraculous  mythology.*^  In  the 
same  way,  soon  after  the  use  of  letters  was  Imown  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  there  was  drawn  up  by  Saxo  Grammaticus  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  Bagnar  Lodbrok.  Either  firom  accident  or  de- 
sign, this  great  warrior  of  Scandinavia,  who  had  taught  England 
to  tremble,  had  received  the  same  name  as  another  Bagnar,  who 
was  prince  of  Jutland  about  a  hundred  years  earlier.  This  oo- 
incidence  would  havccaused  no  confusion,  as  long  as  each  dis- 
^  tri^i;preserved  a  distinct  and  independent  account  of  its  own 
*^  Bagnar.  But,  by,  possessing  the  resource  of  writing,  men  be- 
came able  to  consolidate  the  separate  trains  of  events,  and,  as  it 
"Were,  fuse  two^truths  into  one  error.  And  this  was  what  ac- 
tually happened.  The  credulous  Saxo  put  together  the  different 
exploits  of  both  Bagnars,  and,  ascribing  the  whole  of  them  to 
his  favorite  hero,  has  involved  in  obscurity  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  early  history  of  Europe.*^ 

The  armals  of  the  North  afford  another  curious  instance  of 
this  source  of  error.  A  tribe  of  Finns  called  Queans,  occupied  a 
considerably  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
Their  country  was  known  as  Quaenland ;  and  this  name  gave 

Heivules  of  Egyp^i  Priehard*$  AruUysU  of  Egyptian  Mythology^  1B88,  pp.  109, 115- 
119.  As  to  the  oonfosion  of  the  different  Hercules  by  the  Dorians,  see  UiirltDaWs 
MUt.  of  Or«ee$f  vol  L  p.  257 ;  and  compare  p.  130. 

**  This  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Schlegel ;  SchlegeTt  Lectures  on  ik* 
History  of  Literature^  Edinb.  1818,  toI.  i.  p.  260. 

**  The  habit  of  generalizing  names  precedes  that  more  adranoed  state  of  societT 
in  which  men  generalize  phenomena.  If  this  proposition  is  uniTenally  true,  which 
I  take  it  to  be,  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  disputes  between  the  nomi- 
nalists and  the  realists. 

••  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  this  source  of  error,  from  the  foot, 
that  hi  Egypt  there  were  fifty-three  cities  bearing  the  same  name :  **  L*auteur  du 
Kamous  nous  apprend  qn^il  y  a  en  Egypte  cinquante  trois  yilles  du  nom  de  Schobra : 
en  effet)  j*ai  retrouv^  tons  ces  noms  dans  lea  deux  d^nombremens  d^jA  cit6s.'*  Quo- 
tremih^  Recherehee  aw  la  Langue  et  la  LittSrature  de  V Egypte^  pc  199. 

**  On  this  confhsion  respecting  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  see  Oeijer'e  Hietory  of  Swedm, 
part  i.  pp.  18,  14 ;  Zappenbera^e  Anglo-Saxon  Kinge^  vol.  iL  p.  81 ;  Wneaton^e  Hut, 
of  the  Ifarthmen^  p.  150;  Mallefe  Northern  Antigintiee,  p.  888;  Oriehton^$  Scandi' 
nanay  toI.  i.  p.  1 16.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  will  justify  the  sarcastic  remark 
of  Koch  on  the  history  of  Swedish  and  npnish  heroes ;  ko<^  Tableam  de$  JUvoU^ 
<tofw,  voL  i.  p.  57,  note.  • 
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ride  to  a  belief  that,  to  the  north  of  the  Baltio,  there  was  a  na- 
tik»  of  Amazcms.  This  woxdd  easilj  hare  been  corrected  by  lo- 
cal knowledge ;  but,  by  the  use  of  writing,  the  flying  ramour 
was  at  once  fixed ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  people  is  pos- 
itirely  affirmed  in  some  of  the  earliest  European  histories.'* 
Thus,  too,  Abo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Finland,  was  called 
Turku,  which,  in  the  Swedish  language,  means  a  market-place. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  having  occasion  to  treat  of  the  countri^  ad- 
joinii]^  the  Baltic,'^  was  so  misled  by  the  word  Turku,  that  this 
celebrated  historian  assures  his  readers  that  there  were  Turks  in 
Finland.** 

To  these  illustrations  many  others  might  be  added,  E^owing 
how  mere  names  deceived  the  early  historians,  and  gave  rise  to 
relalaons  which  were  entirely  &lse,  and  might  have  been  rectified 
on  the  spot ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  art  of  writing,  were  car- 
ried into  distant  countries,  and  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
oootradietion.  Of  such  cases,  one  more  may  be  mentioned,  as 
it  ccmcems  the  history  of  England  Bichard  I.,  the  most  .barba- 
rous of  our  princes,  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  the  Lion ; 
an  appellation  conferred  upon  hrm  on  account  of  his  fearlessness, 
and  the  ferocity  of  his  temper.'*  Hence  it  was  said  that  he  had 
the  heart  of  a  lion ;  and  the  title  Cceur  de  Lion  not  only  became 
indisBolubly  connected  with  his  name,  but  actually  gave  rise  to 
a  stoiy,  repeated  by  innumerable  writers,  according  to  which  he 
slew  a  lion  in  single  combat.'*^    The  name  gave  rise  to  the  story ; 

*  Priehar^s  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iil  p.  2^8.  The  Norwejpans  still 
giro  to  the  Finlanders  the  name  of  Qoiener.  See  DUlofCs  Lapland  aud  leelandy  8to, 
1840,  TOL  n.  p.  221.  Compare  Zaina's  Sweden,  pp.  46,  47.  The  Amazon  riTer  in 
South  Ameriea  owee  its  name  to  a  similatr  fable,  benderson^s  Bist.  of  Branl,  p.  468 ; 
SmtUuy's  Hist,  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  112 ;  3PCulloh*8  Researehes  concerning  Americay 
pp.  407,  408 ;  and  Journal  of  Oeog.  8oc.  vol.  xv.  p.  66,  for  an  account  of  the  wide 
diffbaon  of  this  error. 

"  Sharon  Tomer  (Eist,  of  England,  voL  iv.  p.  80)  calls  hun  "  the  Strabo  of  the 
Baltic  ;**  and  it  was  rrom  him  that  most  of  the  geographers  in  the  Middle  Ages 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  North. 

*  ''It  was  called  in  Finnish  Th^ku,  from  the  Swedish  word  torg,  which  signifies 
a  market-place.  The  sound  of  this  name  misled  Adam  of  Bremen  into  the  belief 
that  there  were  Turks  in  Finland."  Cooley's  Hist,  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery, 
London,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  211. 

*  The  chronicler  of  his  crusade  says,  that  he  was  called  Lion  on  account  of  his 
never  pardoning  an  offence :  ^  Nihil  injuriarum  reliquit  inultum :  undo  et  nnus  {i.  e, 
the  Khig  of  France)  dictus  est  Agnus  a  Griffonibus,  alter  Leonis  nomen  accepit.** 
Chronieon  Rieardi  uHtisiensis  de  mbus  gesHs  Rieardi  Primi,  edit.  Stevenson,  Lond. 
1888,  p.  18.  Some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  received  the  name  of  Lion  **from  their 
heroic  exploits."     Vyteon  the  Pyramids,  vol.  iiL  p.  116. 

*  See  Price*8  learned  Preface  to  Warton's  History  of  Enolisih  Poetry,  vol  i.  p. 
21 ;  and  on  the  similar  story  of  Henry  the  Lion,  see  Maury,  Legendes  du  Moyen  Age, 
p.  160.  Ck)mpare  the  account  of  Duke  Oodfrey*s  conflict  with  a  bear,  in  Matthcsi 
Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  29,  Lond.  1684,  folio.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  story 
of  Alexander  and  the  lion  (7%irlwaWs  Htstafyof  Oreeee,  vol.  vi.  p.  806)  were  equally 
iabak>iii. 
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the  story  confinned  the  name ;  and  another  fiction  was  added  to 
that  long  series  of  falsehoods  of  which  history  mainly  consisted 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  corruptions  of  history,  thus  naturally  brought  about  by 
the  mere  introduction  of  letters,  were,  in  Europe,  aided  by  an 
additional  cause.  With  the  art  of  writing,  there  was,  in  most 
cases,  also  communicated  a  knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and  the 
new  religion  not  only  destroyed  many  of  the  Pagan  traditions, 
but  Msified  the  remainder,  by  amalgamating  them  with  monas- 
tic legends.  The  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  would  form 
a  curious  subject  for  inquiry  ;  but  one  or  two  instances  of  it  will 
perhaps  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  generality  of  readers. 

Of  the  earliest  state  of  the  great  Northern  nations  we  have 
little  positive  evidence ;  but  several  of  the  lays  in  which  the 
Scandinavian  poets  related  the  feats  of  their  ancestors,  or  of 
their  contemporaries,  are  stiU  preserved ;  and  notwithstanding 
their  subsequent  corruption,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  that  they  embody  real  and  historical  events.  But  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  Christian  missionaries  found  their 
way  across  the  Baltic,  and  introduced  a  knowledge  of  their  reli- 
gion among  the  inhabitants  of  Northern  Europe."  Scarcely  was 
this  effected,  when  the  sources  of  history  began  to  be  poisoned. 
At  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Saemund  Sigfussen,  a  Chris- 
tian priest,  gathered  the  popular,  and  hitherto  unwritten,  his- 
tories of  the  North  into  what  is  called  the  Elder  Edda ;  and  he 
was  satisfied  with  adding  to  his  compilation  the  corrective  of 
a  Christian  hymn.**  A  hundred  years  later,  there  was  made  an- 
other collection  of  the  native  histories ;  but  the  principle  which 
I  have  mentioned,  having  had  a  longer  time  to  operate,  now  dis- 
played its  effects  still  more  clearly.  In  this  second  collection, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Toimger  Edda,  there  is  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Christian  fables  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Scandinavian  annals,  we  meet  with  the 
widely  diffused  fiction  of  a  Trojan  descent." 

'^  The  first  misdonary  was  Ebbo,  about  the  year  822.  He  was  followed  by  An- 
Bcbar,  who  afterwards  pushed  his  enterprise  as  &r  as  Sweden.  The  progress  was, 
however,  slow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  that  Chris- 
tianity was  established  firmly  in  the  North.  See  Neandn^s  HUt,  of  the  Ckurehy  toL 
V.  pp.  873,  374,  379,  380,  400-402 ;  Mo%heinC%  Ecdes.  IRtt.  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 215,  216 ; 
Barry' 9  EUt,  of  the  Orkney  lelands^  p.  125.  It  is  often  supposed  that  some  of  tho 
Danes  in  Ireland  were  Christians  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ivar  I. ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
into  which  Ledwich  fell  by  relying  on  a  coin,  which  in  reality  refers  to  Ivar  n. 
Petrie's  EeeUeiaetical  Architeetwe  of  Ireland^  p.  225 ;  and  Ledmeh'e  AnHquUies  of 
Ireland,  p.  159. 

»■  Mr.  Wheaton (JJwtoiy  of  Northmen,  p.  60)  says,  that  S»mund  "merely  added 
one  song  of  his  own  composition,  of  a  moral  and  Christian  religious  tendency ;  so  as 
thereby  to  consecrate  and  leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  of  Paganism." 

"  Wheaton'e  Hiet,  of  the  Northmen,  pp.  89,  90;  MalMe  Northern  AniiquUiee, 
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If,  "by  way  of  farther  illustration,  we  turn  to  other  parts  of 
the  world,  we  shall  find  a  series  of  facts  confirming  this  view. 
We  shall  fiind  that,  in  those  countries  where  there  has  been  no 
change  of  religion,  history  is  more  trustworthy  and  connected 
than  in  those  countries  where  such  a  change  has  taken  place. 
In  India,  Brahmanism,  which  is  still  supreme,  was  established 
at  80  early  a  period,  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity.'^ The  consequence  is,  that  the  native  annals  have 
never  been  corrupted  by  any  new  superstition ;  and  the  Hindus 
are  possessed  of  historic  traditions  more  ancient  than  can  be 
feund  among  any  other  Asiatic  people."  In  the  same  way,  the 
Chinese  have  for  upwards  of  2,000  years  preserved  the  religion 
of  Fo,  which  is  a  form  of  Buddhism.**  In  China,  therefore^ 
though  the  civilization  has  never  been  equal  to  that  of  India, 
there  is  a  history,  not,  indeed,  as  old  as  the  natives  would  wish 
us  to  believe,  but  still  stretching  back  to  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  from  whence  it  has  been  brought  down 
to  our  own  times  in  an  uninterrupted  succession.*'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Persians,  whose  intellectual  development  was 
certainly  superior  to  that  of  the  Chinese,  are  nevertheless  with- 
out any  authentic  information  respecting  the  early  transactions 

pp.  877,  878,  485 ;  BchlewVi  Leehtre$  on  the  History  of  Literature,  vol  i.  p.  266. 
Indeed,  these  interpolatiODB  are  bo  numerous,  that  the  earlier  German  antiqtiaries 
beliered  the  Edda  to  be  a  forgery  by  the  northern  monks, — a  paradox  which  Mdller 
refuted  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Note  in  Wheainn,  p.  61.  Compare  Polffravt^e 
English  Commonwealth^  Anglo-Saxon  Period^  toI.  i.  p.  185. 

**  Ab\s  evident  from  the  conflicting  statements  made  by  the  best  orientiaUstsi, 
each  of  whom  has  some  faTOurite  hypothesis  of  his  own  respecting  its  oricin.  It  ia 
enough  to  say,  that  we  hare  no  account  of  India  existing  without  Brahmanism ; 
and  as  to  its  re^  history,  nothing  can  be  understood,  untU  more  steps  have  been 
taken  towards  generalizbg  the  laws  which  regulate  t^e  growth  of  religious  q^ons. 

**  Dr.  Prichard  (PhyeUal  HUt.  of  Mankind,  vol.  It.  pp.  101-105)  thinks  that  the 
Hindus  hare  a  history  beginning  b.  c.  1891.  Compare  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  toL 
L  pp.  811,  812.  Mr.  WilK>n  says,  that  even  the  genealogies  in  the  Puranas  are,  **in 
an  probability,  much  more  authentic  than  has  been  sometimes  supposed."  WiLson's 
note  in  MilFs  Eist,  of  India,  toL  L  pp.  161, 162.  See  also  his  Preface  to  the  Vishnu 
JPurana,  p.  Ixt.  ;  and  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  t.  p.  244. 

*  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc,  voL  vi.  p.  251 ;  Herder,  Ideen  xur  Geschiehie,  vol.  iv. 
p.  70 ;  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  voL  i.  p.  104.  I  learn  from  a  note  in  ErmatCs  Sibe* 
via,  vol  ii.  p.  806,  that  one  of  the  missionaries  gravely  suggests  **  that  Buddhism 
originated  in  the  errors  of  the  Manicheans,  and  is  therefore  but  an  imitation  of 
Christianity." 

**  M.  Bunsen  says,  that  the  Chinese  have  **  a  regular  chronology,  extendkig  back 
.  8000  years  b.  c."  Bunsen's  Egyf>t,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  See  also  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol. 
U.  p.  475,  voL  iv.  p.  455 ;  Retumard,  Hist,  de  la  Mycins,  vol.  i.  pp.  47,  48 ;  and  the 
statements  of  Klaproth  and  R^musat,  in  PrichardTs  Physical  Hist,  vol  iv.  pp.  476, 477. 
The  superior  exactness  of  the  Chinese  annals  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  their  eariy 
knowledge  of  printing,  with  which  they  claim  to  have  been  acquainted  in  b.  c.  1100. 
Msidinger*s  Essay,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Society,  voL  ilL  p.  168.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  prmting  was  unknown  in  China  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  after  Christ,  and 
movable  types  were  not  invented  before  1041.  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  628 ; 
Transac.  of  Asiatic  Society,  vol.i.  p.  7 ;  Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  L  p.  137,  Paris,  1822 ; 
Davis's  Chinese,  voL  L  pp.  174, 178,  vol.  ill.  p.  1.    There  are  some  interesting  pq>6n- 
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of  their  ancient  monarchy.^^  For  this  I  can  see  no  possible  rea- 
son, except  the  &cty  that  Persia,  soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Koran,  was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans,  who  com- 
pletely subverted  the  Parsee  religion,  and  thus  interrupted  the 
stream  of  the  national  traditions.''  Hence  it  is  that,  putting  aside 
the  myths  of  the  Zendavesta,  we  have  no  native  authorities  fer 
Persian  history  of  any  value,  until  the  appearance,  in  the  eleventii 
century,  of  the  Shah  Nameh  ;  in  which,  however,  Ferdousi  has 
mingl^  the  miraculous  relations  of  those  two  rel^ons  by  which 
his  country  had  been  successively  subjected.*®  The  result  is, 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  various  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  of  monuments,  inscripti6ns,  find  coins,  we  should  be  com«- 
pelled  to  rely  on  the  scanty  and  inaccurate  details  in  the  Greek 
writers  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  Asiatic  monarchies.*^ 

on  the  early  history  of  China  in  Journal  ofAHai.  8oe»  toI  i.  pp.  57*86,  213-222,  toL 
U.  pp.  166-171,  276-287. 

^  '^From  the  death  of  Alexander  (328  b.  c.)  to  the  reign  of  Ardeshir  Babegan 
(Artaxerxes),  the  founder  of  the  Saasanian  dynasty  (200  a.  d.),  a  period  of  more  than 
five  centuries,  is  ahnost  a  blank  in  the  Persian  history.*'  Tro^t  Prdiminary  DU- 
courte  to  the  babUtan^  8to,  1848,  Tol.  i.  pp.  Iv.  IyL  See  to  the  same  effect  JBrskine 
on  the  Zend-Avesta,  in  TVansae.  ofSoe.  o/Bomba^y  vol.  ii.  pp.  808-805 ;  and  McUeolm*» 
Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  L  p.  68.  The  ancient  Persian  traditions  are  said  to  hare  been 
Pehlvi ;  Malcolm,  toI.  i.  pp.  501-505 ;  but  if  so,  they  hare  all  perished,  p.  555 :  com- 
pare Rawlinson's  note  in  Journal  of  Oeog,  Boe,  yoL  x.  p.  82. 

**  On  the  antagonism  between  Mohammedanism  and  the  old  Persian  history,  see 
a  note  in  Orate^s  Mist,  of  Chreece,  toL  L  p.  628.  Even  at  present,  or,  at  all  events, 
during  this  century,  the  best  education  in  Persia  consisted  in  learning  the  elements 
of  Anibic  grammar,  *^  logic,  jurisprudence,  the  traditions  of  their  prophet,  and  the 
commentaries  on  the  Koran.*'  Vans  KenneJiy  on  Persian  Literature,  in  TVansae, 
of  Bombay  Society,  voL  ii  p.  62.  In  the  same  way,  the  Mohammedans  neglected 
uie  old  history  of  India,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  it ;  but 
they  never  had  any  thing  like  the  hold  of  India  that  they  had  of  Persia,  and,  above 
all,  they  were  unable  to  displace  the  native  religion.  However,  their  inflnence,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  un&vourable ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  {Hist,  of  India^  p.  468)  says, 
that  till  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  no  instance  of  a  Mussulman  carefully  study- 
ing Hindu  literature. 

*•  On  the  Shah  Nameh,  see  Workt  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iv.  pp.  544,  545,  vol.  v. 
p.  594;  Mill's  Mst,  of  India,  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  65;  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,  voL  iv. 
p.  225.  It  is  supposed  by  a  very  high  authority  that  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions ^*  will  enable  us,  in  the  end,  to  introduce  something  like  chronological  aocuraoy 
and  order  into  the  myths  and  traditions  embodied  m  the  Shah  Nameh."  i2ai9- 
linson  on  the  Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  JBabylonia,  in  Journal  of  Aeiat.  Soc  riA, 
xiLp.  446. 

*^  On  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks  respecting  Persian  history,  see  Vans  Kennedy, 
in  TraTisac,  of  Soc,  of  Bombay,  vol  ii.  pp.  119,  127-129,  186.  Indeed,  this  learned 
writer  says  (p.  188)  he  is  **  inclined  to  suspect  that  no  Greek  author  ever  derived  hia 
information  from  any  native  of  Persia  Proper,  that  is,  of  .the  country  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates."  See  also  on  the  perplexities  in  Persian  chronology,  Orote'e  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  496,  vol.  ix.  p.  8,  vol  x.  p.  405 ;  and  Bonaldaon^s  New  OreOyluey 
1889,  p.  87  note.  As  to  the  fooUsh  stories  which  the  Greeks  relate  respecting  Acbsd- 
menes,  compare  Malcolm^ s Hiet,  of  Persia,  voL  L  p.  18,  with  Heeren*s  Asiatic  Jiatume^ 
vol.  i.  p.  243.  Even  Herodotus,  who  is  invaluable  in  regard  to  Egypt,  is  not  to  ba 
relied  upon  for  Persia;  as  was  noticed  long  ago  bv  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  the  Preface  tc 
Mb  Nader  ShahiJoneis  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  540),  and  is  partly  admitted  by  Mr.  Mme 
{History  of  the  lAterature  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  888,  8vo^  1868). 
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Even  among  more  barbarous  nations  we  see  the  same  princi* 
pie  at  wort  The  Malayo-Polynesian  race  is  well  known  to 
eihnolc^tSy  as  coyering  an  immense  series  of  islands,  extending 
from  Madagascar  to  within  2,000  miles  of  the  western  coast 
of  America."  The  religion  of  these  widely  scattered  people 
was  originally  Polytheism,  of  which  the  purest  forms  were  long 
preserved  in  the  Philippine  Islands.*'  But  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, many  of  the  Polynesian  nations  were  converted  to  Mo- 
hammedanism ;**  and  this  was  followed  by  a  process  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  other  countries. 
The  new  religion,  by  changing  the  current  of  the  national 
thoughts,  corrupted  the  purity  of  the  national  history.  Of  all 
Uie  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Java  was  the  one  which 
reached  the  highest  civilization.^^  Now,  however,  the  Javanese 
have  not  only  lost  their  historical  traditions,  but  even  those  lists 
of  their  kings  which  are  extant,  are  interpolated  with  the  names 
of  Mohammedan  saints.**  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  in 
the  adjacent  island  of  Bali,  where  the  old  religion  is  still  pre- 

^  That  ii,  to  Easter  Island,  which  appears  to  be  its  f\irthest  bonndarj  {PrichmxTs 
Pky$,  But.  ToL  V.  p.  6) ;  and  of  which  there  is  a  good  account  in  Beeckey's  Voyage 
t9  d^  Paei^^  ToL  i  pp.  48-68,  and  a  notice  in  Journal  of  Geoa,  Society^  yoL  i.  p.  195. 
The  language  of  Easter  Ishmd  has  been  long  known  to  be  Malay o-Polynesian ;  for 
it  was  understood  by  a  native  of  the  Society  JTsIands,  who  accompanied  Cook  {Cooh^t 
Voifiig99^  vol.  iii.  pp.  294,  808 ;  and  Prichard,  vol.  t.  p.  147 ,  compare  MarsderCs 
JKsfory  of  JSumatrti^  p.  164).  Ethnologists  have  not  usually  paid  sufficient  honour 
to  this  great  navigator,  who  was  the  first  to  remark  the  nmilanty  between  the  differ- 
ent languages  fai  Polynesia  Proper.  Oook'i  Voyagtt,  vol.  iL  pp.  60,  61,  vol  iii.  pp. 
880»  280, 290,  vol.  iv.  p.  805,  voL  vi.  p.  280,  vol.  vii.  p.  116.  As  to  Madagascar  being 
the  western  limit  of  this  vast  race  of  people,  see  Astatic  BesearekeSj  vol.  iv.  p.  222 ; 
BeporU  on  Mknoioffy  by  Brii.  Atsoc.  for  1847,  pp.  164,  216,  250 ;  and  UUi^s  Sist. 
of  Madaffm$eary  vol.  1.  p.  188. 

^  Also  the  seat  of  the  Tagala  language;  which,  according  to  William  Humboldt, 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian.  Priehard'a  Physical 
Sitt.  vol  V.  pp.  86,  51,  62. 

*♦  Martdm's  History  of  Sumatra^  p.  281.  Be  Thou  {ffist,  Uhiv,  vol.  xiii.  p.  69) 
supposes  that  the  Javanese  did  not  become  Mohammedans  till  late  iu  the  sixteenth 
century ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  their  conversion  took  place  at  least  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  the  old  religion  being  finally  abolished  in  1478.  See  Orawfurd's  Hist, 
ofUu  Indium  Arckipdago^  vol  ii.  p.  812 ;  Lov^i  Sarawak^  p.  96 ;  and  Raffles^  Hist,  of 
JmsL^  vol  i.  pp.  809, 849,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1,  66,  254.  The  doctrines  of  Mohammed  spread 
quiokly ;  and  the  Miday  pilgrims  enjoy  the  reputation,  in  modem  times,  of  being  among 
the  most  scrupulously  religious  of  those  who  go  to  the  Ha<]|].  JBvrckhardfs  Arabia, 
▼oL  iL  pp.  96,  97. 

**  The  Javanese  civilization  is  examined  at  great  length  by  William  Humboldt, 
in  his  celebrated  work,  Ueber  die  Kawi  Spraehe,  Berlin,  1886.  From  the  evidence 
supplied  by  some  early  Chinese  writings,  which  have  only  recently  been  pubHshed, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Indian  colonies  were  established  in  Java 
in  the  first  century  acfter  Christ.  See  Wilson  on  the  Foe  Kue  Ki^  in  Jowmal  of  Asiat. 
8q€^  vol.  V.  p.  187  ;  compare  vol.  vi.  p.  820. 

*•  OraufunTs  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  vol.  ii.  p.  297.  Compare  with  this 
the  exsctnees  with  which,  even  in  the  isUnd  of  Celebes,  the  dates  were  preserved 
"  before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism.^  Cfrawfurd,  vol.  i.  p.  806.  For  amilar 
instanees  of  royal  genealodes  being  obscured  by  the  introduction  into  them  of  the 
I  of  gods,  see  Kembws  Baxons  in  England^  vol.  I  pp.  27,  886. 
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served/^  the  legends  of  Java  are  lemembered  and  cheriBhed  by 
the  people." 

It  would  be  useless  to  adduce  further  evidence  respecting  the 
manner  in  which,  among  an  imperfectly  civilized  people,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  religion  will  always  affect  the  accuracy  of 
their  early  history.  I  n^  only  observe,  that  in  this  way  the 
Christian  priests  have  obscured  the  annals  of  every  European 
people  they  converted,  and  have  destroyed  or  corrupted  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Gauls,"  of  the  Welsh,  of  the  Irish,'^  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,"  of  the  Sclavonic  nations,"  of  the  Finns,"  and  even  of 
the  Icelanders.** 

Besides  all  this,  there  occurred  other  circumstances  tending 
in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  events  which  I  shall  hereafter 
explain,  the  literature  of  Europe,  shortly  before  the  final  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Boman  Empire,  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  cler- 
gy, who  were  long  venerated  as  the  sole  instructors  of  mankind. 
For  several  centuries,  it  was  extremely  rare  to  meet  with  a  lay- 
man who  could  read  or  write  ;  and  of  course  it  was  still  rarer  to 
meet  with  one  able  to  compose  a  work.  Literature,  being  thus 
monopolized  by  a  single  class,  assumed  the  peculiarities  natural 
to  its  new  masters.^'  And  as  the  clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  have 
always  looked  on  it  as  their  business  to  enforce  belief,  rather  than 

*''  Asiatic  Rssearches^  vol  x.  p.  191,  vol  xiii.  p.  128.  In  the  Appendix  to  Hafflti 
ffitt.  of  JavOy  YoL  ii.  p.  cxlii.,  it  is  said,  that  '*  in  Bali  not  more  than  one  in  two 
hundred,  if  so  nuuij,  are  Mahomedans."    See  also  p.  66,  and  vol.  i.  p.  680. 

^  Indeed,  the  Javanese  appear  to  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  the  old  Kawi 
traditions  than  bj  learning  them  from  natiyes  of  Bali.  See  note  to  an  Essay  on  the 
Island  of  Bali,  in  Anatie  Jtesearehes,  vol  xiii.  p.  162,  Calcutta,  1820, 4to.  ^r  Stam- 
ford Raffles  (HisL  of  Java,  toL  i.  p.  400)  sajs,  "It  is  chieflj  to  Bali  that  we  mnai 
look  for  iUudtrations  of  the  ancient  state  of  the  Javans.**    See  also  p.  414. 

^  Respecting  the  corruption  of  Bruidical  traditions  in  Gaul  by  Christian  priests, 
see  Villemar^f  Chants  FoptUaires  de  la  Bretagne^  Paris,  1846,  toI.  i.  pp.  xidiL  six. 

^  The  injury  done  to  the  traditions  handed  down  by  Welsh  and  Imh  bards,  is 
noticed  in  Dr.  Prichard's  yaluable  work,  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind^  vol.  ill.  p.  184, 
8vo,  1841.    See  also  WartorCs  Hist,  of  English  Poetry^  toL  i.  p.  xxxvii.  note. 

**  See  the  remarks  on  Beowulf,  in  WriahCs  Biog,  BriL  Lit,  vol  i.  p.  7,  Sto,  1848. 
See  also  pp.  18,  14:  and  compare  Kembles  Saxons  in  England^  toL  i.  p.  881. 

"  TnUv^s  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,  8to,  1860,  p.  281.  The 
Pagan  songs  of  the  Slovaks,  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  were  for  a  time  preserred ; 
but  eyen  they  are  now  lost.    Talvi,  p.  216. 

^  The  monkish  chroniclers  neglected  the  old  Finnish  traditiono^  «,nd  allowing 
them  to  perish,  preferred  the  inventions  of  Saxo  and  Johannes  Magnus.  Prichard's 
Physical  Hist,  vol  iii.  pp.  284,  286. 

**  For  an  instance  in  which  the  monks  have  falsified  the  old  Icelandic  traditions, 
see  Mr.  Keightley*s  learned  book  on  Fairy  Mythology,  8yo,  1860,  p.  169. 

**  The  ReT.  Mr.  Bowling,  who  looks  back  with  great  regret  to  this  happy  period, 
says,  **  Writers  were  almost  uniyersally  ecclesiastics.  Literature  was  scarcely  any 
thing  but  a  religious  exercise ;  for  every  thing  that  was  studied,  was  studied  -with  a 
reference  to  religion.  The  men,  therefore,  who  wrote  history,  wrote  ecclesiastieal 
history."  Dowlina's  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  Eoelesiattieal  History ^  Bvo, 
1888,  p.  66 ;  a  work  of  some  talent,  but  chiefly  interesting  as  a  manifesto  by  an  acttre 
party. 
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encourage  inquiry,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  displayed  in  their 
writings  the  spirit  incidental  to  the  habits  of  their  profession. 
Hence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  literature,  during  many  ages, 
instead  of  benefiting  society,  injured  it,  by  increasing  credulity, 
and  thus  stopping  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  apti- 
tude for  falsehood  became  so  great,  that  there  was  nothing  men 
were  unwilling  to  believe.  Nothing  came  amiss  to  their  greedy 
and  credulous  ears.  Histories  of  omens,  prodigies,  apparitions, 
strange  portents,  monstrous  appearances  in  the  heavens,  the 
wildest  and  most  incoherent  absurdities,  were  repeated  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  copied  from  book  to  book,  with  as  much 
care  €is  if  they  were  the  choicest  treasures  of  human  wisdom.'^^ 
That  Europe  should  have  ever  emerged  from  such  a  state,  is  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  the  extraordinary  energy  of  Man,  since  we 
cannot  even  conceive  a  condition  of  society  more  unfavourable 
to  his  progress.  But  it  is  evident,  that  until  the  emancipation 
was  effected,  the  credulity  and  looseness  of  thought  which  were 
universal,  unfitted  men  for  habits  of  investigation,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  engage  in  a  successful  study  of  past  af- 
fairs, or  even  record  with  accuracy  what  was  taking  place  around 
them.'' 

If,  therefore,  we  recur  to  the  fects  just  cited,  we  may  say 
that,  omitting  several  circumstances  altogether  subordinate, 
there  were  three  leading  causes  of  the  corruption  of  the  history 
of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  cause  was,  the  sudden 
introduction  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  consequent  fusion  of 
different  local  traditions,  which,  when  separate,  were  accurate, 
but  when  united  were  false.  The  second  cause  was,  the  change 
of  religion  ;  which  acted  in  two  ways,  producing  not  merely  an 
interruption  of  the  old  traditions,  but  also  an  interpolation  of 
them.  And  the  third  cause,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
was,  that  history  became  monopolized  by  a  class  of  men  whose 
professional  habits  made  them  quick  to  believe,  and  who,  more- 

^  Thus,  for  instance,  a  celebrated  historian,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centurj,  says  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufus :  *'  iyosdem  regis  tempore,  ut  ex  parte 
sopradictum  est,  in  sole,  lona,  et  stellis,  multa  signa  yisa  sunt,  mare  quoque  littus 
persspe  egrediebatur,  et  homines  et  animalia  submersit,  viUas,  et  domos  quamplures 
sobTcrtit.  In  pago  qui  Barukeshire  nominatur,  ante  occisionem  regis  sanguis  de 
fonte  tribus  septimanis  emanavit.  Multis  etiam  Normannis  diabolus  in  horribili 
specie  se  frequenter  in  silvis  ostendens,  plura  cum  eis  de  rege  et  Ranulfo,  et  qulbus- 
dam  aUis  locutus  est.  Kec  minim,  nam  illorum  tempore  fer6  omnis  legum  siluit 
jostitia,  causisque  Justitie  subpositis,  sola  in  principibus  imperabat  pecunia.''  Hog, 
de  Hoviden.  Annal,  in  Scrivtorei  post  Bedam^  p.  268.  See  also  the  same  work,  pp. 
306^58 ;  and  compare  Matthcn  Westmonasl.  Fhrea  Eistoriartmi^  part  i.  pp.  266, 
289,  part  ii.  p.  298. 

*^  Even  the  descriptions  of  natural  objects  which  historians  attempted  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  marked  by  the  same  carelessness.  See  some  good  obserTations 
by  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Bede*8  account  of  the  Solent  Sea.  Arnold b  Lectures  an  Modsm 
JKKor^r,  pp.  102, 108. 
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over,  had  a  dii^t  interest  in  increasing  the  general  creduKty, 
sinoe  it  was  the  basis  upon  which  their  own  authority  was  built. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes,  the  history  of  Europe  be- 
came corrupted  to  an  extent  for  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in 
any  other  period.  That  there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  history, 
was  the  smallest  part  of  the  inconvenience ;  but,  unhi^pily, 
men,  not  satisfied  with  the  absence  of  truth,  supplied  its  place 
by  the  invention  of  fiilsehood.  Among  innumerable  instances 
of  this,  there  is  one  species  of  inventions  worth  noticing,  because 
they  evince  that  love  of  antiquity,  which  is  a  marked  character- 
istic of  those  classes  by  whom  history  was  then  written.  I 
allude  to  &tions  regarding  the  origin  of  different  nations,  in  all 
of  which  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  veiy  discernible.  Dur- 
ing many  centuries,  it  was  believed  by  every  people  that  they 
were  directly  descended  firom  ancestors  who  had  b^n  present  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  That  was  a  proposition  which  no  one  tiioi^ht 
of  doubting.*^  The  only  question  was,  as  to  the  details  of  so 
illustrious  a  lineage.  On  this,  however,  there  was  a  certain 
unanimity  of  opinion ;  since,  not  to  mention  inferior  countries, 
it  was  admitted  that  the  French  were  descended  firom  Francus^ 
whom  every  body  knew  to  be  the  son  of  Hector ;  and  it  was  also 
known  that  the  Britons  came  from  Brutus,  whose  father  was  no 
other  than  ^neas  himself.''^ 

Touching  the  origin  of  particular  places,  the  great  historians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  are  equally  communicative.  In  the  accounts 
they  give  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  they  write  of  eminent 
men,  the  histoiy  usually  begins  at  a  very  remote  period  ;  and 
the  events  relating  to  their  subject  are  often  traced  back,  in  an 
unbroken  series,  fiom  the  moment  when  Noah  left  the  ark^  or 

"  In  Ztf  Lon^z  BihlvAhkqut  SUtorique  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  it  is  said,  that 
the  descent  of  the  kings  of  France  from  the  Trojans  was  uniyersfulj  beliered  before 
the  sixteenth  century :  ''  Cette  descendance  a  M  crue  v^titaUe  pr^  de  huit  cent  ana, 
et  soatenue  par  tons  les  ^criyains  de  notre  histoire ;  la  fausett6  n'en  a  6t6  reconnne 
qu^au  commencement  du  seizidmo  si^le.**  Polydore  Vergil,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  attacked  this  opinion  in  regard  to  England,  and  thereby 
made  his  history  unpopular.    See  JSllis^s  Preface  to  Polydore  Vd^,  p.  xx.  4to,  1844, 

Eublished  by  the  Camden  Society.  "  He  discarded  Brute,  as  an  unreal  personage.^ 
1  1128,  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  inquired  from  a  learned  man  respecting  tiie 
early  history  of  France.  The  answer  is  preseryed  by  an  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century :  "  Regum  potentissime,  inquiens,  sicut  plerseque  gentes  Europsa,  ita  Franci 
a  Trojanis  originem  duxerunt.**  Matthcei  Parte  Siet,  Majors  p.  59.  See  also  JSog,  de 
Hov.  in  Seriptoreepost  Bedam^  p.  274.  On  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  Priam 
and  iBneas,  see  MattiioBi  Wesimonast.  Floree  Hietoriarvm,  part  i.  p.  66.  Indeed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their  Trojan  origin  was  stated  as  a  notorious 
fact,  in  a  letter  written  to  Pope  Boniface  by  Edward  L,  and  signed  by  the  English 
nobility.  See  Wdrton'e  Eiet.  ofEnglUh  Poetry,  yol.  i.  pp.  181, 182 ;  and  CamjieW* 
Liweofthe  Ohancellore^  yol.  L  p.  185. 

^  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Brutus,  or  Brute,  was  the  son  of  jSSneas ;  but 
some  historians  afiBurmed  that  he  was  the  great-grandson.  See  7\tmer*8  SUt,  of 
England^  yol  i.  p.  68,  yoL  yil  p.  220. 
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eyen  when  Adam  passed  the  gates  of  Paradise/®  On  other 
occasions,  the  antiquity  they  assign  is  somewhat  less ;  but  the 
range  of  their  information  is  always  extraordinary.  They  say, 
that  the  capital  of  France  is  called  after  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam, 
because  he  fled  there  when  Troy  was  overthrown."  They  also 
mention  that  Tours  owed  its  name  to  being  the  burial-plaoe  of 
Turonus,  one  of  the  Trojans;"  while  the  city  of  Troyes  was  actual- 
ly built  by  the  Trojans,  as  its  etymology  clearly  proves."  It  was 
well  ascertained  that  Nuremberg  was  called  after  the  Emperor 
Nero  ;«*  and  Jerusalem  after  King  Jebus,««  a  man  of  vast  celeb- 
rity in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  existence  later  historians 
have  not  been  able  to  verify.  The  river  Humber  received  its 
name  because,  in  ancient  times,  a  king  of  the  Huns  had  been 

"  In  the  Not6$  to  a  Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1488,  pp.  188-187,  edit. 
4to,  1827,  there  is  a  pedigree,  in  which  the  history  of  the  bishops  of  London  is  traced 
back,  not  only  to  the  migration  of  Brutus  from  Troy,  but  also  to  Noah  and  Adam. 
Thus,  too,  Goropius,  in  his  history  of  Antwerp,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
"Vond  zoowel  de  Nederlandsche  taal  als  deWysbegeerte  van  Orpheus  in  de  ark 
Tan  Noach."  V<xn  Kampen^  Gesekiedenis  der  Letteren^  8to,  1821,  vol  i.  p.  91 ;  see 
also  p.  86.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Mathew  Paris  (Historia  Major^  p.  852)  says 
of  Alfred,  "  Hujus  genealogia  in  Anglorum  historiis  perducitur  usque  ad  Adam  pri- 
mom  parentem.  ^,  to  the  same  effect,  MaUfuei  Westmoncut,  Flores  EiHoruirvm^ 
part  L  pp.  828,  824,  416.  In  William  of  Malmesbury^s  Chronicle  {Scriptores  pott 
JStdam,  p.  22  rev.)  the  genealogy  of  the  Saxon  kings  is  traced  back  to  Adam.  For 
other,  and  similar,  instances,  see  a  note  in  Lingar$8  Hittory  of  England^  toI.  i.  p. 
408.  And  Mr.  Ticknor  (History  of  Spanish  Literature^  voL  i.  p.  609)  mentions,  that 
the  Spanish  chroniclers  present  ^  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Spanish  kings  from 
Tubal,  a  grwidson  of  Noah." 

•'  Monteil,  in  his  curious  book,  Histoire  des  divers  Etats^  toL  t.  p.  70,  mentions 
the  old  belief  **  que  les  Parisiens  sont  du  sang  des  rois  des  anciens  Troyens,  par 
P&ris,  Ills  de  Priam."  Even  in  the  seyenteenth  century  this  idea  was  not  extinct; 
and  Coryat,  who  trayelled  in  France  in  1608,  gives  another  version  of  it.  He  says, 
"  As  for  her  name  of  Paris,  she  hath  it  (as  some  write)  from  Paris,  the  eighteenth 
king  of  Q^lia  Geltica,  whom  some  write  to  have  been  lineally  descended  from  Japhet, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  and  to  have  founded  this  city.'*  CoryaCs  Crudities, 
1611,  reprinted  1776,  vol.  \.  pp.  27,  28. 

"  **  Erat  ibi  quidam  Tros  nomine  Turonus  Bruti  nepofl. De  nomine 

ipslui  prsedicta  civitas  Turonis  vocabulum  nacta  est ;  quia  ibidem  sepultus  fhlt." 
Oalfr^  Monumet.  Eist,  Briton,  lib.  i.  cap.  xv.  p.  19.  And  Mathew  of  Westminster, 
who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  says  (Flores  Eistoriaruniy  part  i.  p.  17) :  **  Tr6s 

nomine  Tumus .-  .  .  De  nomine  ver6  ipsius  Turonorum  civitas  vocabilum 

traxit,  quia  ibidem,  ut  testatur  Homerus,  sepultua  fuit." 

**  *'  On  convient  bien  que  les  Troyens  de  notre  Troyes  sont  du  sang  des  anciens 
Troyens."    Monteil,  Livers  Etats,  vol  v.  p.  69. 

^  Monconys,  who  was  in  Nuremberg  in  1668,  found  this  opinion  still  held  there ; 
and  he  seems  himself  half  inclined  to  believe  it ;  for,  in  visiting  a  castle,  he 
obaerves,  "Mais  je  ne  s^ai  d  c'est  un  ouvrage  de  N6ron,  oomme  Ton  le  dit,  et  que 
m6me  le  n<»n  de  Nuremberg  en  vient."  Voyages  de  Monconys,  vol.  iv.  p.  141,  edit. 
Paris,  1696. 

^  "  Deincepe  regnante  in  ea  JebussBO,  dicta  Jebua,  et  sic  ex  Jebus  et  Salem  dicta 
est  Jebussalem.  Unde  post  dempta  h  littera  et  addita  r,  dicta  est  Hierusalem." 
Matthcei  Paris  Historia  Major,  p.  48.  This  reminds  me  of  another  great  writer,  who 
was  one  of  the  fathers,  and  was  moreover  a  saint,  and  who,  says  M.  Matter,  "derive 
les  Samaritams  du  roi  Samarius,  fils  de  Canaan."  Matter,  Eist,  du  Gnosticisme^  toL 
Lp.41. 
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drowned  in  it.^  The  Ghrals  derived  tbeir  origin,  according  tc 
some,  from  Qulatlua,  a  female  descendant  of  Japhet;  according 
to  others,  fix)m  (lomer,  the  son  of  Japhet/^  Prossia  was  called 
after  Pmssos,  a  brother  of  Angostns.^^  This  was  remarkably 
modem;  but  Silesia  had  its  name  fiom  the  prophet  EUsha, — 
from  whom,  indeed,  the  Silesians  descended  ;^'  while  as  to  the 
city  of  Zurich,  its  exact  date  was  a  matter  of  dispute,  but  it 
was  unquestionably  built  in  the  time  of  Abraham.^^  It  was 
likewise  from  Abraham  and  Sarah  that  the  gipsies  immediately 
sprungJ^  The  blood  of  the  Saracens  was  less  pure,  since  ihey 
were  only  descended  from  Sarah, — in  what  w^  is  not  mentioned; 
but  she  probably  had  them  by  another  marriage,  or,  may  be,  as 
the  fruit  of  an  Egyptian  intrigue.^'  At  all  events,  the  Scotch 
certainly  came  firom  Egypt;  for  they  were  originally  the  issue  of 
Scota,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  who  bequeathed  to 
tiiem  her  name/'  On  sundry  similar  matters,  the  Middle  Ages 
possessed  information  equally  valuable.  It  was  well  known  toat 
the  city  of  Naples  was  founded  on  eggs;^*  and  it  was  also  known, 

M  <*  Hnmber  rex  Hannoram  ...  ad  flamen  difi^igiens,  submersus  est  intra 
ipsum,  et  nomen  suam  fluminl  reliquit.''  Matthosi  Wettmonaai,  Fkfn%  IRricrutrum^ 
part  L  p.  19. 

*^  These  two  opiDions,  which  long  divided  the  learned  world,  are  stated  in  Z$ 
Lang,  BiMiothkaue  IRstariqm  de  la  Prance,  toL  ii.  pp.  6,  49. 

^  See  a  canons  allusion  to  this  in  J)e  ThoUy  EUL  Univ.  voL  viii.  p.  160 ;  where, 
however,  it  is  erroneonslj  supposed  to  be  a  Russian  invention. 

**  "  The  Siledans  are  not  without  voluminous  writers  upon  their  antiquities ;  and 
one  of  them  gravelj  derives  the  name  and  descent  of  his  country  from  the  prophet 
Elisha.**    Adcam^iLetterB  on  Silesia,  p.  267,  Lond.  8vo,  1804. 

^'^  In  1608,  Coryat,  when  in  Zurich,  was  "  told  by  the  learned  Hoepinian  that 
their  city  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Abraham.*'  Coryafs  Omditiee,  vol.  i.  Epistle 
to  the  Header,  sig.  d.  I  always  give  the  most  recent  instance  I  have  met  with, 
because,  in  tiie  history  of  the  European  intellect,  it  is  important  to  know  how  long 
the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  survived  in  diiferent  countries. 

**  They  were  **  seuls  enfants  l^gitimes^  of  Abraham  aad  Sarah.  MonteU^  IHven 
EUU,  vol.  V.  p.  19. 

^*  Mathew  Paris,  who  is  apprehensive  lest  the  reputation  of  Sarah  should  suifer, 
says :  "  Saraceni  perversa  se  putant  ex  Sara  did ;  sed  veri6s  Agareni  dicuntur  ab 
Agar ;  et  Ismaelita^,  ab  Ismaele  filio  Abrahn.*'  Hist  Momt^  p.  357.  Compare  a 
similar  passage  in  Meteray,  Bittdre  de  France,  vol.  I  p.  127 :  '*  Sarrasins,  ou  de  la 
▼ille  de  Sarai,  ou  de  Sara  femme  d'Abraham,  duquel  lis  se  disent  faussement  legitimes 
h^ritiers."  After  this,  the  idea,  or  the  fear  of  the  idea,  soon  died  away ;  and  Beao- 
BC^re  (Eistoire  Critique  de  Manichie,  vol  i.  p.  24)  says:  **0n  derive  vnlgairement 
le  nom  de  Sarasins  du  mot  Arabe  Sarah,  ou  Sarak,  qui  signifie  effectivement  voleur.* 
A  good  example  of  a  secular  turn  given  to  a  theologicu  etymology.  For  a  similar 
case  in  northern  history,  see  Whitdocke^e  J<oumal  of  the  Swedieh  Mmbaisy,  vol.  i.  pp. 
190, 191. 

^*  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  stated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  as  a 
well-known  historical  fact.  See  lAngardPe  History  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  187 :  **  They 
are  sprung  from  Soota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  wno  landed  in  Ireland,  and  whoso 
descendants  wrested,  by  force  of  arms,  the  northern  half  of  Britidn  from  the  progeny 
of  Brute.'* 

'*  Mr.  Wright  {N^arratives  of  Sorcery,  8vo,  1851,  vol  I  p.  116)  says,  "The  foun- 
dation of  ^e  city  of  Naples  upon  eggs,  and  the  egg  on  which  its  fate  depended^ 
Mem  to  have  been  legends  generally  current  in  the  Middle  Ages  f*  and  he  refers  to 
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that  tlie  order  of  St.  Michael  was  instituted  in  person  by  the 
archangel,  who  was  himself  the  first  knight,  and  to  whom,  in 
fiewt,  cHvaby  owes  it  origin.'*  In  regard  to  the  Tartars,  tiiat 
people,  of  coarse,  proceeded  from  Tartarus  ;  which  some  theolo- 
gians said  was  an  inferior  kind  of  hell,  but  others  declared  to  be 
hell  itself.'«  However  this  might  be,  the  fact  of  their  birth- 
place being  firom  below  was  indisputable,  and  was  proved  by 
many  circumstances  which  showed  the  fatal  and  mysterious  in- 
fluence they  were  able  to  exercise.  For  the  Turks  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Tartars;  and  it  was  notorious,  that  since  the  Cross 
had  fidlen  into  Turkiish  hands,  all  Christian  children  had  ten 
teeth  less  than  formerly;  an  universal  calamity,  which  there 
seemed  to  be  no  means  of  repairing.^' 

Other  points  relating  to  the  history  of  past  events  were  clear- 
ed up  with  equal  fisu;ility.  In  Europe,  during  many  centuries, 
the  only  animal  food  in  general  use  was  pork ;  beef,  veal,  and 
mutton,  being  comparatively  unknown.'*    It  was,  therefore,  with 

Montfcntcon,  Montanens  de  la  Mon,  Fr.  voL  ii.  p.  829,  for  proof^  that  bj  the  statutes 
of  the  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit,  '*  a  chapter  of  the  knights  was  appointed  to  be  held 
annnallj  in  casteUo  ovi  incantati  in  mirabili  periculo.** 

"**  '*The  order  of  St.  Michael,  in  France,  pretends  to  the  possesion  of  a  regular 
descent  from  Michael  the  Archangel,  who,  according  to  the  enlightened  judgment  of 
French  antiquarians,  was  the  premier  chevalier  in  me  world;  and  it  was  he,  they  say, 
who  established  the  earliest  chivalric  order  in  Paradise  itselfi"  MUWa  History  of 
Ckiwtlry,  vol.  i.  pp.  368,  864. 

***  The  etymology  of  Tartars  from  Tartarus  is  ascribed  to  the  jnety  of  Saint  Louis 
in  PrichareTa  Physical  History^  toL  It.  p.  278 ;  but  I  think  that  I  have  met  wiUi  it 
before  his  time,  though  I  cannot  now  recover  the  passage.  The  earliest  instance  I 
lemember  is  in  1241,  when  the  saint  was  twenty-six  years  old.  See  a  letter  from  the 
emperor  Frederick,  in  Maithai  Paris  Bistoria  Major^  p.  497 :  **  Pervenissent  dicti 
Tartar!  (imo  Tartarei),*'  &c. ;  and  on  the  expression  of  Louis,  see  p.  496 :  *'  Quos 
vocamus  Tartaros  ad  suas  Tartareas  sedes.^  Since  the  thirteenth  century,  the  subject 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  English  divines ;  and  the  celebrated  theolodan  Wnis- 
ton  mentions  "  my  last  famous  discovery,  or  rather  my  revival  of  Dr.  GilesFletcher^s 
fiunous  discovery,  that  the  Tartars  are  no  other  than  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which 
have  been  so  long  sought  for  in  vain."  Memoirs  of  the  JOife  and  Writings  of  WUliam 
Whiston,  p.  575.  Compare,  on  the  opinions  held  respecting  the  Tartars,  Journal 
Atiatiave^  L  s^rie,  vol.  vi  p.  874,  Paris,  1825. 

'''*  i^eignot  {Diet,  des  Livres^  vol  ii.  p.  69,  Paris,  1806)  says,  that  Rigord,  in  his 
hktory  of  Philip  Augustus,  assures  his  readers  "  que  depuis  que  la  vraie  croix  a  4t4 
prise  par  les  Turcs,  les  enfans  n*ont  plus  que  20  ou  28  dents,  au  lieu  quails  en  avaient 
$0  ou  82  auparavant**  Even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  believed  that  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  had  diminished  from  82  to  22,  or  at  most  24.  See  Sprengel^  Hist,  de  la 
MSdecine^  vol.  H  pp.  481,  482,  Paris,  1815.  Compare  Eeeker  on  ike  Black  Deaths  pp. 
81,  32,  in  his  learned  work,  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  AgeSy  published  by  the  Sydenham 
Society. 

^  In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Scandinavians,  pork  is  represented  as  the  principal 
food,  even  in  heaven.  See  MalleCs  Northern  AntiquitieSy  p.  105.  It  was  the  chief 
food  of  the  Irish  in  the  twelfth  century :  Ledwichy  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  Dublin, 
1804,  p.  870 ;  and  also  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  an  earlier  period.  Twmer's  Hist  of 
England,  vol.  iil.  p.  22.  In  France  it  was  equally  common,  and  Charlemagne  kepi 
in  nis  forests  inunense  droves  of  pigs.  Note  in  Esprit  des  LoiSy  in  (Euvres  de  Monies^ 
quieuy  p.  518.  In  Spain,  those  who  did  not  like  pork  were  tried  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion as  suspected  Jews.    JJorentdy  Hist,  de  Vlngtisitiony  vol  i.  pp.  269,  442,  446. 
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no  small  astonishment  that  the  crusaders,  on  returning  &om  the 
East,  told  their  countrymen  that  they  had  been  among  a  people 
who,  like  the  Jews,  thought  pork  unclean,  and  refused  to  eat  it. 
But  the  feelings  of  lively  wonder  which  this  intelligence  excited, 
were  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  fitct  was  explained. 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Mathew  Paris,  the  most  eminent 
historian  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  during  the  Middle  Ages.''  Tins  celebrated  writer  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Mohammedans  refiise  to  eat  pork  on  account 
of  a  singular  circumstance  which  happened  to  their  prophet.  It 
appears,  that  Mohammed,  having,  on  one  occasion,  gorged  him- 
self with  food  and  drink  till  he  was  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
fell  asleep  on  a  dunghill,  and,  in  this  disgraceful  condition,  was 
seen  by  a  litter  of  pigs.  The  pigs  attacked  the  fallen  prophet, 
and  suffocated  him  to  death ;  for  which  reason  his  followers 
abominate  pigs,  and  refuse  to  partake  of  their  flesh.^®  This 
striking  fact  explains  one  great  peculiarity  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans;" and  another  &ct,  equally  striking,  explains  how  it  was 

Late  in  the  sixteenth  centary,  there  was  a  particular  disease,  said  to  be  caused  by 
the  quantity  of  it  eaten  in  Hungary.  Sprengel^  Hist,  de  la  MSdecine,  toI.  ill  p.  93 ; 
and  even  at  present,  the  barbarous  Lettes  are  passionately  fond  of  it.  KohTt  Rut^ 
«ui,  pp.  886,  887.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  find  that  Philip  11.,  when 
in  England,  generally  dined  on  bacon ;  of  which  he  ate  so  much,  as  frequently  to 
make  himself  very  iU.  See  AmhoModeB  de  Messieurt  de  Nbailles  en  AngUtmre^  vol 
Y.  pp.  240,  241,  edit.  1768.  The  ambassador  writes,  that  Philip  was  **  grand  man- 
geur  oultre  mesure,**  and  used  to  consume  large  quantities  *'  de  lard,  dont  n  faict  le 
plus  souvent  son  principal  repas."  In  the  Middle  Ages,  "  les  Thuringiens  payaient 
four  tribut  en  pores,  la  denr6e  la  plus  pr^cieuse  de  leur  pays.**  (Euvret  de  MteheUt^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  889. 

"  Sismondi  {Eist.  des  Franfais^  toI.  viL  pp.  826,  826)  passes  a  high  eulogy  upon 
him ;  andMosheim  {JEkcleHast.  History^  vol.  i.  p.  818)  says:  '*  Among  the  h&orians 
(of  the  thirteenth  century),  the  first  place  is  due  to  Mathew  Paris ;  a  writer  of  the 
highest  merit,  both  in  point  of  knowledge  and  prudence.*' 

^  Matthcn  ParU  JEtUtoria  Major^  p.  862.  He  concludes  his  account  by  sayine, 
<*  ITnde  adhuc  Saracetii  sues  pro  caeteris  animalibus  exosas  habent  et  abonunabUes. 
Mathew  Paris  obtained  his  information  from  a  clergyman,  **quendam  magni  nominis 
celebrem  pnedicatorem.**  p.  860.  According  to  Mathew  of  Westminster,  the  pigs 
not  only  suffocated  Mohanmied,  but  actually  ate  the  greater  part  of  him :  "In  max- 
ima parte  a  porcis  corrosum  invenerunt.**  Matthcn  Wesimoruut,  Hares  IRstoirianam^ 
part  i.  p.  215. 

"^  By  a  singular  contradiction,  the  African  Mohammedans  now  *'  believe  that  a 
great  enmity  isubsists  between  hogs  and  Christians.*  JUitmgo  Parkas  Travels^  vol.  i.  p. 
185.  Many  medical  authors  have  supposed  that  pork  is  peculiarly  unwholesome  in 
hot  countries ;  but  this  requires  confirmation:  and  it  is  certain,  that  it  is  recommend- 
ed by  Arabian  physicians,  and  is  more  generally  eaten  both  in  Asia  and  in  Africa 
than  is  usually  believed.  Ck>mp.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  MSdecine,  voL  ii.  p.  823  ;  Fo^ 
^^y  Voyage  en  8yrie^  voL  I  p.  449 ;  BiiehanafCs  Journey  through  the  Mysore^  voL  iL 
p.  88,  vol.  iii.  p.  57 ;  Raffles^  Hist.ifJava^  vol.  ii.  p.  6 ;  Mis't  Hist,  of  Madagascar, 
vol.  i.  pp.  201,  408,  416 ;  CookU  Voyages^  vol.  ii.  p.  266 ;  JBumes^s  Travels  into  Bole 
hara,  vol.  iiL  p.  141.  As  facts  of  this  sort  are  important  physiologically  and  socially, 
it  is  advisable  that  they  should  be  collected ;  and  I  therefore  add,  that  the  North- 
American  Indians  are  said  to  have  "  a  disgus  tfo  rpork.**  Journal  of  the  Qeog,  Society, 
vol.  XV.  p.  80;  and  that  Dobell  (Travels^  vol  ii.  p.  260,  Svo,  1880)  says,  **I  believe 
there  is  more  poriL  eaten  in  China  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  worid  put  together.** 
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tliat  their  sect  came  into  existence.  For  it  was  well  known,  tliat 
Mohammed  was  originally  a  cardinal,  and  only  became  a  heretic 
because  he  fsdled  in  his  design  of  being  elected  pope." 

In  r^ard  to  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  the  great 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  particularly  inquisitive;  and 
they  preserved  the  memory  of  events,  of  which  otherwise  we 
shoold  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  After  Froissart,  the  most 
celebrated  historian  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  certainly 
Mathew  of  Westminster,  with  whose  name,  at  least,  most  read- 
ers are  &miliar.  This  eminent  man  directed  his  attention, 
among  other  matters,  to  the  history  of  Judas,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  circumstances  under  which  the  character  of  that  arch- 
apostate  was  formed.  His  researches  seem  to  have  been  very 
extensive;  but  their  principal  results  were,  that  Judas,  when  im 
in&nt,  was  deserted  by  his  parents,  and  exposed  on  an  island 
called  Scarioth,  from  whence  he  received  the  name  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  To  this  the  historian  adds,  that  after  Judas  grew  up, 
he,  among  other  enormities,  slew  his  own  father,  and  then  mar- 
ried his  own  mother.^'  The  same  writer,  in  another  part  of  his 
history,  mentions  a  &ct  interesting  to  those  who  study  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  Holy  See.  Some  questions  had  been  raised  as 
to  the  propriety  of  kissing  the  pope's  toe,  and  even  theologians 
had  their  doubts  touching  so  singular  a  ceremony.  But  this 
difficulty  also  was  set  at  rest  by  Mathew  of  Westminster,  who 
explains  the  true  origin  of  the  custom.  He  says,  that  formerly 
it  was  usual  to  kiss  tiie  hand  of  his  holiness  ;  but  that  towarcU 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  a  certain  lewd  woman,  in  making 
an  offering  to  the  pope,  not  only  kissed  his  hand,  but  also  pressed 
it  The  i)ope, — ^his  name  was  Leo, — seeing  the  danger,  cut  off 
his  hand,  and  thus  escaped  the  contamination  to  which  he  had 
been  exposed.  Since  that  time,  the  precaution  has  been  taken 
of  kissing  the  pope's  toe  instead  of  his  hand ;  and,  lest  any  one 
should  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  account,  the  historian  assures 
m  that  the  hand,  which  had  been  cut  off  five  or  six  hundred 
years  before,  still  existed  in  Bome,  and  was  indeed  a  standing 
miracle,  since  it  was  preserved  in  the  Lateran  in  its  origin^ 
state,  free  from  corruption.^*     And  as  some  readers  might  wish 

*  This  idea,  which  was  a  faTOurite  one  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  said  to  hare  been  a 
Rabbimcal  invention.  See  Letires  de  Ghd  Patin^  toL  iii.  p,  127 :  **  que  Mahomet,  le 
fiuix  prophdte,  avait  6t6  cardinal ;  et  que,  par  d£pit  de  n^aToir  M  pape,  il  s^^toit  fait 
h^r^darque.** 

*^  See  the  ample  details  in  Matthm  WestmonasL  Floret  Hitioriarumy  part  i.  pp. 
86,  87 ;  and  at  p.  88,  **  Judas  matrem  suam  uxorem  duxerat,  et  qudd  patrem  sunm 
oeeiderat," 

**  This  took  place  in  the  jear  798.  Matthai  Weslmcnatt.  Floret  Eutoricamm, 
part  i.  p.  298.  The  historian  thus  concludes  his  relation :  *'  Et  statutum  est  nuno 
qi>6d  niunquam  extunc  manus  Paps  ab  offerentibus  deoscularetor,  sed  pes.    Ci!uii 
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to  be  informed  reepecting  the  Lateran  its^,  where  the  hand  was 
kept,  this  also  is  considered  by  the  historian,  in  another  part  of 
his  great  work,  where  he  traces  it  back  to  the  emperor  Nero. 
For  it  is  said  that  this  wicked  persecutor  of  the  £uth,  on  one 
occasion,  vomited  a  frog  covered  with  blood,  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  own  progeny,  and  therefore  caused  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
vault,  where  it  remained  hidden  for  some  time.  Now,  in  the 
Latin  language,  latente  means  hidden,  and  rcma  means  a  frog; 
so  that,  by  putting  these  two  words  together,  we  have  the  origin 
of  the  Lateran,  which,  in  fact,  was  built  where  the  frog  was 
found.** 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  volumes  with  similar  notions  ;  all  of 
which  were  devoutly  believed  in  those  ages  of  darkness,  or,  as  they 
have  been  well  called.  Ages  of  Faith.  Those,  indeed,  were  golden 
days  for  the  ecclesiasticaJ  profession,  since  the  credulity  of  men 
had  reached  a  height  which  seemed  to  ensure  to  the  clergy  a  long 
and  universal  dominion.  How  the  prospects  of  the  church  were 
subsequently  darkened,  and  how  the  hmnan  reason  began  to  re- 
bel, wUl  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  Introduction,  where  I 
shall  endeavour  to  trace  the  rise  of  that  secular  and  sceptical 
spirit  to  which  European  civilization  owes  its  origin.  But  before 
closing  the  present  chapter,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  few  more 
illustrations  of  the  opinions  held  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  I  will  select  the  two  historical  accounts,  which,  of 
all  otiiers,  were  the  most  popular,  exercised  most  influence,  and 
were  most  universally  believed. 

The  histories  to  which  I  refer  are  those  of  Arthur  and  Charle- 
magne ;  both  of  which  bear  the  names  of  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  were  received  with  the  respect  due  to  their  illustrious  au- 
thors. That  concerning  Charlemagne  is  called  the  chronicle  of 
Turpin,  and  purports  to  be  written  by  Turpin,  archbishop  of 
Bheims,  a  friend  of  the  emperor,  and  his  companion  in  war.'^ 
From  some  passages  it  contains,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 

ante  ftierat  consuetudo  qu6d  manus,  non  pes,  deoscularetur.  In  hi\jus  miraculi 
memoriam  reservatnr  adhue  manus  abscissa  in  tbesauro  lateranensi,  quam  dominoa 
costodit  incomiptam  ad  laudem  matris  sosb." 

••  ". . . .  Ita  ut  Nero  ee  puero  gravidum  existimaret Tandem  dolore  nimio 

vexatus,  medicis  ait :  Accelerate  tempus  partus,  quia  languore  vix  anhelitum  babeo 
respirandi.    Tunc  ipsum  ad  vomitum  impotionayerunt,  et  ranam  visu  tembilein, 

bumoribus  infectam,  et  sanguine  edidit  cruentatam Unde  et  pars  ilia  oivitati^ 

nt  ali  qui  dicunt,  ubi  rana  latuerat,  Lateranum  k  latente  rana,  nomen  accepit.'*  MaUkm 
Wettrwrnast.  part  i.  p.  98.  Compare  tbe  account  given  by  Roger  of  Hoveden,  of  a 
woman  who  Tomited  two  toads.  Script,  post  Bedam,  p.  457  rev.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
there  were  many  superstitions  respecting  these  animals,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  heralds  as  marks  of  degradation.    See  Lankester's  MemoriaU  of  JBow, 

p.  m.  ^   -^^ 

••  " Ego  Turplnus  in  Talle  CaroU  loco  prafeto,  astante  rege,"  Ac  Dt  VUm 

Oaroli  Magni^  p.  74,  edit.  OiampL 
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was  xeaUj  composed  at  the  begiimiiig  of  the  twelfth  centniy  ;«* 
bat,  ia  the  Middle  Agee,  men  were  not  nice  in  these  matters,  and 
00  <me  was  likely  to  dispute  its  authenticity.  Indeed,  the  name 
of  an  archbishop  of  Bheims  was  sufficient  recommendation  ;  and 
we  find  accordingly,  that  in  the  year  1122  it  received  the  formal 
am>iobation  of  the  pope  ;^^  and  that  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  one 
of  the  ffliOSt  celebrated  writers  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  Louis  IX,  menticms  it  as  a  work  of  yalue, 
and  as  being  the  prindpal  authority  for  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne."' 

A  book  thus  generally  read,  and  sanctioned  by  such  compe- 
tent judges,  must  be  a  tolerable  standard  for  testing  the  knowl- 
edge and  opinions  of  those  times.  On  this  account^  a  diort  no- 
tice of  it  mil  be  useful  for  our  present  purpose,  as  it  will  enable 
ua  to  understand  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  history  has 
improyed,  and  the  almost  imperceptible  steps  by  which  it  ad- 
yanced^  until  fresh  life  was  breathed  into  it  by  the  great  thinkens 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  we  are  informed  that  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  took  place  ia  consequence  of  the  direct 
iDBtigation  of  St.  James,  the  brother  of  St.  John.'°  The  apostle, 
being  the  cause  of  the  attack,  adopted  measures  to  secure  its 
success.  When  Charlemagne  besieged  Pamplona,  that  city  made 
an  obstinate  resistance  ;  but  as  soon  as  prayers  were  offered  up 
by  the  invaders,  the  walls  suddenly  fell  to  tiie  ground."  After 
thifl^  the  emperor  rapidly  overran  the  whole  country,  almost  anni- 
hilated the  Mohanunedans,  and  built  innumerable  churches.'* 

■*  Turner  (EUtcry  cf  England^  toI.  vii.  pp.  266-268)  has  attempted  to  prove  that 
it  was  wriUen  by  Canxtus  IL ;  but  his  arguments,  though  ingenious  and  learned, 
are  not  decisive.  Warton  {Hut,  Mng,  Poetry^  toL  L  p.  128)  says  it  was  composed 
about  1110. 

**  The  pope  **  statnit  historiam  Sancti  Oaroli  descriptam  a  beato  Turpino  Remensi 
Ai^hiepiscopo  esse  authentioam.'^  Note  in  Tvmtr^  toL  tu.  p.  250. 

^  In  his  famous  Speculum,  **  il  recommande  sp^cialement  les  6tudes  historiques, 
dont  il  {Miralt  que  la  plupart  de  ses  contemporains  m^connaissaient  Tutilit^ ;  mais 
lorsqu^il  indique  les  sources  oii  il  puisera  ce  genre  d'instruotion,  c'est  Turpin  qu*il 
dMgne  oomme  le  principal  histonen  de  Charlemagne.**  HUioire  ZUtSraire  de  la 
France^  toL  xvilL  p.  474,  Paris,  1886, 4to ;  see  also  p.  617;  and  on  iu  influence  ia 
Spain,  see  Hcknor's  EUtory  of  Spanish  Literaturey  voL  i.  pp.  222,  228. 

••  Oaroli  Magni  Htstorta^  edit.  Ciampi,  pp.  8-6. 

"  " . . . .  Muri  collapsi  funditus  corruerunt.**  De  Vita  Oaroli,  p.  b.  On  thifl^ 
CTtampI,  in  his  notes  on  Turpin,  gravely  says  (pp.  94,  96) :  '*  Questo  fatto  della  presa 
di  Pamploua  d  reso  maraviglioso  per  la  subitanea  caduta  deUe  mura,  a  somiglianza 
deUe  mura  di  Gerico.*'  This  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Monconys, 
who,  on  visiting  Oxford  in  1668,  was  shown  a  horn  which  was  preserved  uk  that 
ancient  city,  because  it  was  said  to  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  bv  which  the 
walla  of  Jericho  were  blown  down :  **  Les  Juifs  tiennent  que  leuro  anc&res  se  ser- 
Tirent  de  pareHles  pour  abbatre  les  murailles  de  Jerico."  Voyages  de  MonconySy  voL 
fit  p.  95,  edit.  Paris,  1696. 

"  Pe  Vita  Oaroli^  cap.  t.  pp.  11,  12;  is  headed  "Be  ecelesiis  quas  Carolui 
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But  the  resources  of  Satan  are  inexhaustible.  On  the  side  of 
the  enemy,  a  giant  now  appeared,  whose  name  was  Fenacute, 
and  who  was  descended  from  Goliath  of  old.*^  This  Fenaoute 
was  the  most  formidable  opponent  the  Christians  had  yet  en* 
countered.  His  strength  was  equal  to  that  of  forty  men  ;*^  his 
lace  measured  one  cubit ;  his  arms  and  legs  four  cubits ;  his 
total  height  was  twenty  cubits.  Against  him  Charlemagne  sent 
the  most  eminent  warriors ;  but  they  were  easily  discomfited  by 
the  giant ;  of  whose  prodigious  force  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  &ct,  that  the  length  even  of  his  fingers  was  three  palms.^ 
The  Christians  were  filled  with  consternation.  In  vain  did  more 
than  twenty  chosen  men  advance  against  the  giant  ;'^ot  one  re- 
turned from  the  field ;  Fenacute  took  them  fdl  under  his  arms, 
and  carried  them  off  into  captivity.*^  At  length  the  celebrated  Or- 
lando came  forward,  and  challenged  him  to  mortal  combat.  An 
obstinate  fight  ensued ;  and  the  Christian,  not  meeting  with  the 
success  he  en>ected,  engaged  his  adversary  in  a  theological  dis- 
cussion.*^ Here  the  Pagan  was  easily  defeated;  and  Orlando, 
warmed  by  the  controversy,  pressed  on  his  enemy,  smote  the 
giant  with  his  sword^  and  dealt  him  a  fatal  wound.  After  this, 
the  last  hope  of  the  Mohammedans  was  extinct ;  the  Christian 
arms  had  finally  triumphed,  and  Charlemagne  divided  Spain 
among  those  gallant  followers  who  had  aided  him  in  effecting  its 
conquest. »« 

On  the  history  of  Arthur,  the  Middle  Ages  possessed  informa- 
tion equally  authentic.  Different  accounts  had  been  circulated 
l3Bspecting  this  celebrated  king  ;'*  but  their  comparative  value 
was  stiU  unsettled,  when,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  sub- 
ject attracted  the  attention  of  Geoffrey,  the  well-known  Arch- 
deacon of  Monmouth.  This  eminent  man,  in  a.  D.  1147,  published 
the  result  of  his  inquiries,  in  a  work  which  he  called  History  of 
the  Britons.^^^    In  this  book,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of 

**  **  Gigas  nomine  Ferracutns,  qui  fuit  de  genere  Goliat."  l>e  Vita  Caroli^  p.  89. 

•*  "  Vim  xl.  foptium  poaddebat?'  p.  89. 

'*  **£rat  enim  sUtura  ejus  quad  cubitis  xx.,  facies  erat  longa  quasi  unins  cubiti, 
et  nasus  iliius  unius  palmi  mensurati,  et  brachia  et  crura  ejus  qnatuor  cubitonun 
erant,  et  digiti  ejus  tribus  palmis.'*  p.  40. 

••  De  Vita  Caroli,  p.  40.  "  Ibid.  pp.  48-47. 

**  Ibid.  p.  62.  On  the  tweWe  peers  of  Charlemagne,  in  connexion  with  Turpin, 
see  8Umondi^  Hut,  des  .PVanpott,  voL  v.  pp.  246,  587,  588,  toL  vi.  p.  534. 

"*  The  Welsh,  howcTer,  accused  Gildas  of  having  thrown  his  histoi7  **into  the 
■ea.**  Fahruve^t  Anglo-Saxon  Comnumwealth,  vol  L  p.  458.  The  industrious  Sharon 
Turner  (£»«.  of  England^  vol  i.  pp.  282-2951  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
respecting  Arthur ;  of  whose  existence  he,  of  course,  entertains  no  doubt.  Indeed, 
at  p.  292,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  discovery,  in  the  twelfth  century,  of  Arthur's 
body! 

^  In  TWyMf'f  Hitt,  of  England^  vol.  vil  pp.  269,  270,  it  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  1128 ;  but  Mr.  Wright  (fiiog.  BriL  Lit.  vol  iL  p.  144)  seems  to  have  proved  that 
the  rMd  date  is  1147. 
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the  whole  question;  and  not  only  relates  the  life  of  Arthur,  hut 
also  traces  the  circumstances  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
appearance  of  that  great  conqueror.  In  regard  to  the  actions  of 
Arthur,  the  historian  was  singularly  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  the 
materials  necessary  for  that  part  of  his  subject  were  collected  by 
Walter  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  was  a  friend  of  Geoffrey,  and 
who,  Kke  him,  took  great  interest  in  the  study  of  history.*^^  The 
work  is,  therefore,  the  joint  composition  of  the  two  archdeacons ; 
and  is  entitled  to  respect,  not  only  on  this  account,  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  productions  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  earlier  part  of  this  great  histoiy  is  occupied  with  the  re- 
salt  of  those  researches  which  the  Archdeacon  of  Monmouth  had 
made  into  the  state  of  Britain  before  the  accession  of  Arthur. 
With  this  we  are  not  so  much  concerned ;  though  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  the  archdeacon  ascertained  that,  e^r  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Ascanius  fled  from  the  city,  and  begat  a  son,  who 
became  &ther  to  Brutus.*®*  In  those  days,  England  was  peopled 
by  giants,  all  of  whom  were  slain  by  Brutus ;  who,  having  ex- 
tirpated the  entire  race,  built  London,  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
eounir7,and  called  it,  after  himself,  by  the  name  of  Britain.*"^ 
The  archdeacon  proceeds  to  relate  the  actions  of  a  long  Une  of 
IringB  who  succeeded  Brutus,  most  of  whom  were  remarkable  for 
their  abilities,  and  some  were  famous  for  the  prodigies  which  oc- 
curred in  their  time.  Thus,  during  the  government  of  Eivallo, 
it  rained  blood  for  three  consecutive  days  ;^^*  and  when  Morvidus 
was  on  the  throne,  the  coasts  were  infested  by  a  horrid  sea-mon- 
ster, which,  having  devoured  innumerable  persons,  at  length 
swallowed  the  king  himself.*®* 

These  and  sinular  matters  are  related  by  the  Archdeacon  of 
Monmouth  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  inquiries ;  but  in  the  subse- 

^  Oeoffrej  sajs,  <<AGiialtero  Oxinefordexksi  in  multis  historiis  peritiflsimo  viro 
andiTit "  (f.  «.  tile  Geoffrey)  "  vili  licet  atylo,  breviter  tamen  propalabit,  quae  proelia 
indytos  Ule  rex  post  yictoriam  iBtam,  in  Britanniam  reyersus,  cum  nepote  fiuo  com- 
miserit."  Oalfredi  MonumeteruU  BUtoria  Britonum^  lib.  xL  sec.  i.  p.  200.  And  in 
Ae  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  p.  1,  he  says,  "  Walterus  Oxmefordensis 
archidiaconus,  yir  in  oratoria  arte  atque  in  exoticis  historiis  eruditus.**  Compare 
MaUhai  Westmonatt,  Flore$  Etstariarumj  part  i.  p.  248. 

*"  Chdfndi  IR9t$ria  Britonum,  pp.  8, 4. 

^  "Erat  tunc  nomen  insuls  Albion,  que  a  nemine,  exceptis  paucis  gigantibus, 
inhabitabatur. ....  Denique  Brutus  de  nomine  suo  insulam  Britanniam,  sociosque 
fWM  Britones  appellat.'*     Golf.  Hist,  Britonunt,  p.  20. 

^  "  In  tempore  ejus  tribus  diebus  cecidit  pluvia  sanguinea,  et  muscarum  affluen- 
lia;  quibus  homines  moriebantur."    Hist,  Brits  p.  36. 

^^  **  Advenerat  namque  ex  partibus  Hibernici  maris  inaudits  feritatis  bellua,  quis 
tnco)w?  maritimos  sine  intermiseione  devorabat.  Cumque  &ma  aures  ejus  atti^sset, 
aceeent  ipse  ad  illam,  et  solus  cum  sola  congressus  est  At  cum  omnia  tela  sua  in 
fflam  in  yanum  consumpsisset,  accelerayit  monstrum  illud,  et  apertis  faucibus  ipsum 
Tdnt  pisciculum  deyorayit.'*    Hitt,  Brit.  p.  51. 
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quent  aoeoimt  of  Arthur,  he  was  aided  by  his  fiiend  the  Aroh« 
deacon  of  Oxford.  The  two  archdeacons  inform  their  readero^ 
that  King  Arthur  owed  his  existence  to  a  magical  contriyanoe 
of  Merlin,  the  celebrated  wizard ;  the  particulars  of  which  they 
relate  with  a  minuteness  which,  considering  the  sacred  character 
of  the  historians,  is  rather  remarkable.^°<  The  subsequent  ac- 
tions of  Arthur  did  not  belie  his  supernatural  origin.  His  might 
nothing  was  aUe  to  withstand.  He  slew  an  inmiense  number  ci 
Saxons ;  he  overran  Norway,  invaded  Gaul,  fixed  his  court  at 
Paris,  and  made  preparations  to  effect  the  ccmquest  of  all  Eu- 
rope.*'''  He  engaged  two  giants  in  single  combat,  and  killed 
them  both.  One  of  these  ^ants,  who  inhabited  the  Mount  of  St. 
Michael,  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  country,  and  destroyed  all 
the  floldiers  sent  against  him,  except  those  he  took  prisoners,  in 
order  to  eat  them  while  they  were  yet  alive.* "«  But  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  prowess  of  Arthur ;  as  eJso  did  another  giant^  named 
Eitha,  who  was,  if  possible,  stiU  more  formidable.  For  Bitho, 
not  content  with  warring  on  men  of  the  meaner  met,  actually 
clothed  himself  in  furs  which  were  entirely  made  of  the  beards 
of  the  kings  he  had  killed.*'' 

Such  were  the  statements  which,  under  the  name  of  history, 
were  laid  before  the  world  in  the  twelfth  century;  and  that,  too, 
not  by  obscure  writers,  but  by  high  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Nor  was  any  thing  wanting  by  which  the  success  of  the  work 
might  be  ensured.  Its  vouchers  were  the  Archdeacon  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  the  Archdeacon  of  Oxford;  it  was  dedicated  to 
Bobert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  son  of  Henry  I.;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered so  important  a  contribution  to  the  national  literature, 
that  its  principal  author  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Asaph, — 
a  preferment  which  he  is  said  to  owe  to  his  success  in  investi- 
gating the  annals  of  English  history.^**  A  book  thus  stamped 
with  every  possible  mark  of  approbation,  is  surely  no  bad  meas- 
ure of  the  age  in  which  it  was  admired.  Indeed,  the  feeling 
was  so  universal,  that,  during  several  centuries,  there  are  not 

"•  The  particulars  of  the  intrigue  are  in  Golf,  Hist,  Brit.  pp.  161,  152.  For 
information  respecting  Merlin,  see  also  Mattkad  Westnwnast.  Fhres  MstwiaruoL, 
part  i.  pp.  161,  162 ;  and  J^audS^  Apologiepour  Us  Grand  HcmnuSy  p^.  SOS,  809, 818, 
819,  edit.  Amsterdam,  1712. 

*"  Bist.  Britomtm,  pp.  W-llO ;  a  brilliant  chapter.  * 

***  "Sed  et  plures  capiebat  quos  semiyivos  devorabat."    Eist.  Brit.  p.  181. 

^  '^  Hie  namque  ex  barbis  regum  quos  peremerat,  fecerat  mbi  pelles,  et  manda- 
rerat  Arturo  ut  barbam  suam  diligenter  cxcoriaret,  atque  excoriatam  sibi  dirigeret : 
at  quemadmodum  ipse  ceteris  prseerat  redbus,  ita  quoque  in  honorem  ejus  ceteris 
barbis  ipsam  superponeret.'*    Golf.  But,  Brit,  p.  184. 

^^  '*  It  was  partly,  perhaps,  the  reputation  of  this  book,  which  procured  its  anihoi 
the  bishopric  of  Asaph."  lAfi  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth^  in  Wrighfs  Biop,  Brit. 
Jjit,  Tol.  u.  p.  144,  8vo,  1846.  Accordmg  to  the  Welsh  writers,  he  was  Bishop  oi 
Llaudaff.    See  Stephstis^s  Idteraturs  of  tKe  Kymry,  Sto,  1849,  p.  828. 
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moie  than  two  or  three  instancee  of  any  critic  Buspecting  its  ac« 
curacy."'  A  Ijatin  abridgment  of  it  was  published  by  the  well- 
kuown  historian,  Alfred  of  Beverley ;"«  and,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  generally  known,  it  was  translated  into  English 
by  Layamon,''^  and  into  Anglo-Norman,  first  by  Gaimar,  and 
afterwards  by  Wace;"*  zealous  men,  who  were  anxious  that  the 
important  truths  it  contained  should  be  diffused  as  widely  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  that  I  should  adduce  further  evi- 
dence of  the  way  in  which  history  was  written  during  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  for  the  preceding  specimens  have  not  been  taken  at  ran- 
dom, but  have  been  selected  from  the  ablest  and  most  celebrated 
authors;  and  as  such,  present  a  very  favourable  type  of  the 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  Europe  in  those  days.  In  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time, 
faint  signs  of  an  approaching  change;"^  but  this  improvement 
was  not  very  marked  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even 
early  in  the  seventeenth.  The  principal  steps  of  this  interesting 
mov^nent  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  the  Introduction, 
when  I  shall  show,  that  although  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
progress  was  unmistakable,  there  was  no  attempt  to  take  a  com- 

*"  Mr.  Wright  {JBiog.  Brit,  Lit.  vol  ii.  p.  146)  says:  "Within  a  century  after 
its  first  poblication,  it  was  generally  adopted  by  writers  on  English  history ;  and  dur- 
ing aeveral  oentories,  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  oecnr  of  persons  who  ventured 
to  speak  against  its  veracity."  And  Sir  Henry  Ellis  says  of  Polydore  Vergil,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  sixteenth  centurjr,  "For  the  repudiation  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth*B 
history,  Polydore  Vergil  was  considered  almost  as  a  man  deprived  of  reason.  Sneli 
were  the  prejudices  of  the  time.**  Folifdore  VtrffiTt  JBnaUth  BUt,  voL  i.  p.  x.  e^. 
KIlis,  1846,  4to.  See  also,  on  its  popularity,  Zappenherg*8  Eist,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
£ing$y  vol.  L  p.  102.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  which  was  the  first  sceptical  centu- 
ry in  Europe,  men  began  to  open  their  eyes  on  these  matters;  and  Boyle,  for  exam- 
^e,  classes  together  "  the  fabulous  labours  of  Hercules,  and  exploits  of  Arthur  of 
BritMn."    JBoi/Wa  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  426. 

"•  Wriffkea  Biog.  Brit,  Lit,  vol.  ii.  p.  156 ;  7\mw/^8  Eist  of  England,  vol.  vii. 
p.  282. 

^  Accordingto  Ur.  Wright  (Bioa,  Brit,  voL  ii.  p.  489),  it  was  translated  through 
the  medium  of  Wace.  But  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  Layamon  made 
Uie  Absurdities  of  Geoifrey  the  basis  of  his  work,  rather  than  translated  them ;  for 
he  amplifies  15,000  lines  of  Wace's  Brvt  into  82,000  of  his  own  jargon.  See  Sir  F, 
MaddtfCs  Preface  to  Lagamon^s  Brvt,  8vo,  1847,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
bearing  testimony  to  the  great  philological  value  of  this  work  of  Layamon*s,  by  the 
poMieation  of  which  its  accomplished  editor  has  made  an  important  contribution 
towards  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  English  language.  So  fu*,  however,  as 
Layamon  is  concerned,  we  can  only  contemfdate  with  wonder  an  age  of  which  he 
was  considered  an  ornament. 

^  WriglU'e  Biog.  Brit.  Lit.  vol  iL  p.  151,  207  ;  HaUimCe  Literatmre  of  Europe^ 
ToL  i.  p.  85. 

"*  Of  which  Froissart  is  the  earliest  instance ;  since  he  is  the  first  who  took  a 
secular  view  of  affiedrs,  all  the  preceding  historians  being  essentially  theological.  In 
Spain,  too,  we  find,  late  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  jMlltical  spirit  bc^omng  to  ap- 
pear among  historians.  See  the  remarks  on  Ayala,  in  JMcmt^b  Hwt.  of  SpaniHh 
XtC  voL  i.  pp.  165, 166 ;  where,  however,  Mr.  Ticknor  represents  Froissart  as  more 
anworldly  tluin  he  really  was. 
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prehensive  view  of  history  until  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  when  the  subject  was  studied,  first  by  the 
great  French  thinkers,  then  by  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch,  and^ 
some  years  later,  by  the  Germans.  This  reformation  of  history 
was  connected,  as  I  shall  point  out,  with  other  intellectual 
changes,  which  corresponded  to  it,  and  which  affected  the  social 
relations  of  aU  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  But,  without 
anticipating  what  wiU  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  only  was  no  Hstory  written  before 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  the  state  of  society 
was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  to  be  written.  The 
knowledge  of  Europe  was  not  yet  ripe  enough  to  enable  it  to  be 
successfSly  applied  to  the  study  of  past  events.  For  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  early  historians  were  caused 
by  a  lack  of  natural  abilities.  The  average  intellect  of  men  is 
probably  always  the  same  ;  but  the  pressure  exercised  on  them 
by  society  is  constantly  varying.  It  was,  therefore,  the  general 
condition  of  society,  which,  in  former  days,  compelled  even  the 
ablest  writers  to  believe  the  most  childiBh  absurdities.  Until 
that  condition  was  altered,  the  existence  of  history  was  impossi- 
ble, because  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  one  who  knew  what 
was  most  important  to  relate,  what  to  reject,  and  what  to 
believe. 

The  consequence  was,  that  even  when  history  was  studied  by 
men  of  such  eminent  abilities  as  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  they 
could  turn  it  to  no  better  account  than  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for 
political  speculations  ;  and  in  none  of  their  works  do  we  find  the 
least  attempt  to  rise  to  generalizations  large  enough  to  include 
all  the  social  phenomena.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Comines, 
who,  though  inferior  to  Macchiavelli  and  Bodin,  was  an  observer 
of  no  ordinary  acuteness,  and  certainly  displays  a  rare  sagacity  in 
his  estimation  of  particular  characters.  But  this  was  due  to  his 
own  intellect ;  while  the  age  in  which  he  lived  made  him  super- 
stitious, and,  for  the  larger  purposes  of  history,  miserably  short- 
sighted. His  shortsightedness  is  strikingly  shown  in  his  utter 
ignorance  of  that  great  intellectual  movement,  which,  in  his  own 
time,  was  rapidly  overthrowing  the  feudal  institutions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  to  which  he  never  once  alludes,  reserving  his 
attention  for  those  trivial  political  intrigues  in  the  relation  of 
which  he  believed  history  to  consist."*    Aia  to  his  superstition,  it 

"*  On  thiff,  Arnold  sajs,  trulj  enough,  **  Comines's  Memoirs  are  striking  from 
their  perfect  unconsciousness :  the  knell  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  been  already  sound- 
ed, yet  Comines  has  no  other  notions  than  such  as  they  had  tended  to  foster;  be 
describes  their  events,  their  characters,  their  relations,  as  if  they  were  to  continue 
for  centuries.**  AmoltPi  Lectwru  on  Modem  Hutory^  p.  118.  To  this  I  may  add« 
that  wheneTer  Comines  has  occasion  to  mention  the  lower  classes,  which  is  rery 
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would  be  idle  to  dve  many  inBtances  of  that ;  since  no  man 
could  live  in  the  mteenth  century  without  having  his  mind  en- 
feebled by  the  universal  credulity.  It  may,  however,  be  observed, 
that  though  he  was  personally  acquainted  with  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  and  had,  therefore,  the  Aillest  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  enterprises  of  the  fairest  promise  are  constantly  ruined, 
merely  by  the  incapacity  of  those  who  undertake  them,  he,  on 
all  important  occasions,  ascribes  such  failure,  not  to  the  real 
cause,  but  to  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Deity.  So 
marked,  and  so  irresistible,  was  the  tendency  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  that  this  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
well  skUled  in  the  arts  of  life,  deliberately  asserts  that  battles 
are  lost,  not  because  the  army  is  ill  supplied,  nor  because  the 
campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nor  because  the  general  is  incompe- 
tent ;  but  because  the  people  or  their  prince  are  wicked,  and 
Providence  seeks  to  punish  them.  For,  says  Oomines,  war  is  a 
great  mystery ;  and  being  used  by  God  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing his  wishes,  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  side, 
sometimes  to  the  other."^  Hence,  too,  disturbances  occur  in  the 
Btate,  solely  by  divine  disposition ;  and  they  never  woidd  hap- 
pen, except  that  princes  or  kingdoms,  having  become  prosper- 
ous, forget  the  source  from  which  their  prosperity  proceeded."^ 

Such  attempts  as  these,  to  make  politics  a  mere  branch  of 
theology,"'  are  characteristic  of  the  time ;  and  they  are  the  more 

rarely  the  case,  he  epeaks  of  them  with  mat  contempt.  See  two  striking  instances 
in  Mhn<Aru  de  Philippe  de  C<mime$,  toL  ii.  pp.  277,  287,  edit.  Paris,  1826. 

^^  He  says,  that  a  field  of  battle  is  **mi  des  accomplissemens  des  oeuvres  que 
Dieu  a  commences  aucunes  fois  par  petites  mouvetez  et  occasions,  et  en  donnant  la 
Tictoire  aucmies  fois  &  Fun,  et  aucones  fois  &  Tantre ;  et  est  cecy  mystire  si  grand, 
que  lee  royaomes  et  grandes  seignenries  en  prennent  anonnes  fois  fins  et  desolations, 
6i  les  antres  accroissement,  et  commencement  de  r^gner."  Mhn,  de  Comineej  toL  L 
pp.  861,  862.  Respectme  the  wanton  invasion  of  Italy,  he  says,  that  the  expedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  ruined  if  the  enemy  had  thought  of  poisoning  the  wells 
or  die  food:  **mais  ils  n*y  eussent  point  fitQly,  s*ils  y  eussent  touIu  essayer ;  mais  0 
est  de  croire  que  nostre  sauveur  et  r6dempteur  J^us-Christ  leur  ostoit  leur  Touloir.*' 
Tol.  iii  p.  164.  So,  he  adds,  p.  166,  "  pour  condure  Tartide,  semble  que  nostre 
seigneur  J4sus-Christ  ait  touIu  que  toute  la  gloire  du  Toyage  ait  est6  attribute  k 
hij.'*  Compare  the  InetittiUe  of  TUnour,  p.  7  ;  an  instructive  combination  of  super- 
stition and  ferocity. 

"•  "  Mais  mon  advis  est  que  cela  ne  se  fait  que  par  disposition  divine ;  car  quand 
let  princes  ou  royaumes  ont  est^  en  grande  prosp6rit6  ou  richesses,  et  ils  ont  mescon- 
Bolasance  dont  precede  telle  grace,  Dieu  leur  dresse  un  ennemi  ou  ennemie,  dont  nul 
ne  se  douteroit,  comme  vous  pouvez  voir  par  les  rois  nommez  en  la  Bible,  et  par  ce 
que  puis  peu  d'ann^s  en  avez  veu  en  cette  Angleterre,  et  en  cette  maison  de  Bour- 
cogne  et  autres  lieux  que  avez  veu  et  voyez  tons  les  jours.^^  Mim  de  Cominee^  voL 
t  pp.  888,  889.  See  also  his  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vol.  iL  p.  179 ;  and 
in  particular,  his  extraordinary  digression,  livre  v.  chap,  xviii.  voL  ii.  pp.  290-298. 

"•  Dr.  Lingard  (Hitt  of  England,  voL  i.  p.  867)  says,  "From  the  doctrine  of  a 
•aperintending  pro^dence,  the  piety  of  our  ancestors  had  drawn  a  Tash  but  very 
dOBTenient  inference,  that  success  is  an  indication  of  the  Divine  will,  and  that,  of 
eoone,  to  resist  a  victorious  competitor,  b  to  remst  the  judgment  of  heaven:"  see 
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interesting,  as  tlie  work  of  a  man  of  great  ability^  and  of  one; 
too,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  experience  of  public  life.  When 
views  of  this  sort  were  advocated,  not  by  a  monk  in  his  cloister, 
bat  by  a  distingnished  statesman,  weU  versed  in  public  affiairs, 
we  may  easily  ima^e  what  was  the  average  intellectaal  condi-- 
tion  of  those  who  were  every  way  his  inferiors.  It  is  but  too 
evident,  that  from  them  nothing  could  be  expected  ;  and  that 
many  steps  had  yet  to  be  taken,  before  Europe  could  emerge 
from  the  superstition  in  which  it  was  sunk,  and  break  throt^ 
tiiose  grievous  impediments  which  hindered  its  future  progress. 

But  though  much  remained  to  be  done,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  movement  onward  was  uninterrupted,  and  that,  even 
while  Oomines  was  writing,  there  were  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
a  great  and  decisive  change.  Still,  they  were  only  indicationg 
of  what  was  approaching ;  and  about  a  hundred  years  elapsed, 
after  his  death,  before  the  progress  was  apparent  in  the  whde  of 
its  results.  For,  though  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  con- 
sequence of  this  progress,  it  was  for  some  time  unfavourable  to 
it,  by  encouraging  the  ablest  men  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
inaccessible  to  human  reasmi,  and  thus  diverting  them  from  sub- 
jects in  which  their  efforts  would  have  been  available  for  the 
general  purposes  of  civilization.  Hence  we  find  that  little  was 
really  accomplished  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  two  chapters,  the  theol(^cal  fervour 
began  to  subside  in  England  and  France,  and  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  that  purely  secular  philosophy,  of  which  Bacon  and 
Descartes  were  the  exponents,  but  by  no  means  the  creators.'*^ 
This  epoch  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  from  it  we 
may  date  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  Europe ;  just  as  from 
the  eighteenth  century  we  may  date  its  social  regeneration.  But 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  credulity 
was  still  universal^  since  it  affected  not  merely  the  lowest  and 

also  p.  114.  The  last  vestige  of  this  once  nm venal  opinion  is  the  Expression,  whidi 
is  gradaally  falling  into  disuse,  of  "appealing  to  the  Qod  of  Battles.**^ 

'^  See  Ghiizoty  OivilisaHon  en  Swipe,  p.  166 ;  the  best  psssage  hi  that  able,  bnt 
rather  unequal  work:  "Parcourez  Thistoire  du  v*  au  xvi*  si^le;  c'est  la  th6ologie 
qui  possMe  et  dirige  Tesprit  humain ;  toutes  les  opinions  sont  empreintes  de  thd<Ho- 
gie ;  les  questions  phUosophiques,  politiques,  historiques,  sont  toijours  consid6r^ 
sous  un  point  de  vue  th6ologique.  L*6glise  est  teDement  souveraine  dans  Fordre 
intellectuel,  que  mdme  ks  sciences  math^matiques  et  phyriques  sont  tenues  de  se 
soumettre  k  ses  doctrines.  L^esprit  th^logique  est  en  qudque  sort  le  sang  qui  a 
coul6  dans  les  veines  du  monde  europ^n  jusqu^i  Bacon  et  DMcartes.  Pour  la  pre- 
mike  fois,  Bacon  en  Angleterre,  et  Descartes  en  France,  ont  Jet^  Fintelligence  hors 
des  voies  de  la  th^ologie.**  A  noble  passage,  and  perfectly  true:  but  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  produced  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  if,  instead  of  livine  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  had  lived  in  the  seventh?  Would  their  phUosopny  have 
been  equally  seeular;  or,  being  equally  secular,  would  it  have  been  eqiially  suo- 
oeMfhl? 
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most  ignorant  classes^  bnt  even  those  who  were  best  educated. 
Of  tliis  innumerable  proofe  mi^t  be  given ;  though,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  instances,  which  are  par- 
ticularly striking,  fit)m  the  circumstances  attending  them,  and 
fipom  the  influence  they  exercised  over  men  who  might  be  sup- 
posed little  liable  to  similar  delusions. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, Stoeffler,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Tubingen.  This  eminent  man  rendered  great  services 
to  astronomy,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  way 
of  remedying  the  errors  in  the  Julian  calendar,  according  to 
which  time  was  then  computed."*  But  neither  his  abilities  nor 
his  knowledge  could  protect  him  against  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
In  1524,  he  published  the  result  of  some  abstruse  calculations,  in 
which  he  had  been  long  engaged,  and  by  which  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  remarkable  iact,  that  in  that  same  year  the  world 
would  again  be  destroyed  by  a  deluge.  This  announcement, 
made  by  a  man  of  such  eminence,  and  made,  too,  with  the  ut- 
most confidence,  caused  a  lively  and  universal  alarm.'**  News 
of  the  approachmg  event  was  rapidly  circulated,  and  Europe  waff 
fiDed  with  consternation.  To  avoid  the  first  shock,  those  who 
had  houses  by  the  sea,  or  on  rivers,  abandoned  them  ;»*»  while 
others,  perceiving  that  such  measures  could  only  be  temporary, 
adopted  more  active  precautions.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  a 
preUminaiy  step,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  should  appoint  inspec- 
tors to  survey  the  country,  and  mark  those  places  which,  being 
least  exposed  to  the  coming  flood,  would  be  most  likely  to  afford 
a  shelter.  That  this  should  be  done,  was  the  wish  of  the  impe- 
rial general,  who  was  then  stationed  at  Florence,  and  by  whose 
desire  a  work  was  written  recommending  it.'**  But  the  minds 
of  men  were  too  distracted  for  so  deliberate  a  plan ;  and  besides, 
as  the  height  of  the  flood  was  uncertain,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  would  not  reach  the  top  of  the  most  elevated  moun- 
tains. In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  schemes,  the  fetal  day 
drew  near,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  contrived  on  a  scale  large 

'^  Compare  JBiog,  Univ.  voL  xliiL  p.  &'7'7,  with  MorUwlOy  EUt.  des  MathhMh 
Hgust,  voL  i.  p.  678. 

"  Kaad4  mentions,  that  ia  France  it  drove  many  persons  almost  mad :  **  In 
GaUia  pamm  afoit  quin  ad  insaniam  homines  non  paucos  pericnli  metu  (dilnTiom) 
•degerit"    JBaj^,  in  voce  Stojflerus,  Note  B. 

^^  **  Nam  Petrus  CirveUus  Hispanorum  omnimn  soi  temporis  doetissimnSf  oum 
tbeologie,  in  ahno  Gomplntensi  gymnasio,  leetoris  monere  fongeretar,  et  yero  mnltos, 
at  ipeemet  inqnit,  Sxrrm  Tel  mari  finitimos  popnlos,  jam  stuindo  metu  perculsos, 
domieilia  ao  sedea  mutare  vidisset,  ac  prtedia,  snpellectOem,  bonaqne  omnia,  contra 
jastnm  Talonem  sab  actione  distrahere,  ae  alia  loca  rel  altUudine,  vel  siocitate  magis 
secura  reqnirere,  sni  officii  esse  putavit,  in  pnblica  ilia  constematione,  qnam  de  ni- 
hUo  excitare  persuasum  non  habebat,**  kc  BayU^  Note  B.  ^  Ibid. 
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enongli  to  meet  the  evil.  To  enmnerate  the  different  proposab 
which  were  made  and  rejected,  woidd  fill  a  long  chapter.  One  pro- 
posed is,  however,  worth  noticing,  because  it  was  carried  into  enect 
with  great  zeal,  and  is,  moreover,  very  characteristic  of  the  age. 
An  ecclesiastic  of  the  name  of  Auriol,  who  was  then  professor  of 
canon  law  at  the  University  of  Toulouse,  revolved  in  his  own  mind 
various  expedients  by  which  this  universal  disaster  might  be  miti- 
gated. At  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  practicable  to 
imitate  the  course  which,  on  a  similar  emergency,  Noah  had 
adopted  with  eminent  success.  Scarcely  was  the  idea  conceived, 
when  it  was  put  into  execution.  The  inttabitants  of  Toulouse 
lent  their  aid ;  and  an  ark  was  built,  in  the  hope  that  some 
part,  at  least,  of  the  human  species  might  be  preserved,  to  con- 
tinue their  race,  and  repeople  the  earth,  after  the  waters  should 
have  subsided,  and  the  land  again  become  dry.*'« 

About  seventy  years  after  this  alarm  had  passed  away,  there 
happened  another  circumstance;  which  for  a  time  afforded  occu- 
pation to  the  most  celebrated  men  in  one  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  terrible 
excitement  was  caused  by  a  report  that  a  golden  tooth  had 
appeared  in  the  jaw  of  a  child  bom  in  Silesia.  The  rumour,  on 
being  investigated,  turned  out  to  be  too  true.  It  became  im- 
possible to  conceal  it  from  the  public  ;  and  the  miracle  was  soon 
known  all  over  Germany,  where,  being  looked  on  as  a  mysterious 
omen,  universal  anxiety  was  felt  as  to  what  this  new  thing  might 
mean.  Its  real  import  was  first  unfolded  by  Dr.  Horst.  In 
1595,  this  eminent  physician  published  the  result  of  his  re- 
searches, by  which  it  appears  that  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  the 
sun  was  in  conjunction  with  Saturn,  at  the  sign  Aries.  The 
event,  therefore,  though  supernatural,  was  by  no  means  alarming. 
The  golden  tooth  was  the  precursor  of  a  golden  age,  in  which  tlb^ 
emperor  would  drive  the  Turks  fi-om  Christendom,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  empire  that  would  last  for  thousands  of  yean. 
And  this,  says  Horst,  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Daniel,  in  his  well- 
known  second  chapter,  where  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  statue 
with  a  golden  head.*" 

"*  In  addiUon  to  the  account  in  Bayle,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Bioff,  Univ.  voL 
iit  p.  88.  Tol.  xxxi.  p.  288,  toL  xliii.  pp.  57*7,  61 S ;  ^prengd^  Siit.  de  la  MkUeine, 
Tol.  iu.  p.  251 ;  Delasnbre,  SUt.  de  VAstronomie  du  Moyen  Age^  Paris,  1819,  4to,  p. 
876;  Moniuela,  Hist  des  McUhSmaiiqves,  vol  i.  p.  622;  Dtct.  FhiloaopK,  artide 
Astrologie^ in  (Ekmresde  Voltaire^  toI.  xxxyii.  pp.  148,  149. 

^  This  history  of  the  golden  tooth  is  partly  related  by  Be  Thou:  see  his  IRt^. 
Unw,  ToL  xi.  pp.  684,  685.  And  on  the  controversy  to  which  it  gare  rise,  compare 
BmU  des  Orades,  chap.  iv.  in  (Euvres  de  ForUenelle,  vol.  ii  pp.  219,  220;  ed.  Paris, 
1766 ;  Sprengel,  Eitt.  de  la  MkUeine^  toI.  iiL  pp.  247-249 ;  iioo,  tfniv,  toL  xx.  p. 
579. 
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CHAPTER  VII.    • 

OtJTUNEOP  THE  HI8T0RT  OP  THE  ENGLISH  INTELLECT  FBOM  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  SIXTEENTH  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  OENTUST. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader,  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
mneteenth  century,  to  understand,  that  oidy  three  hundred  years 
before  he  was  bom,  the  public  mind  was  in  the  benighted  state 
disclosed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  «till  more  difficult  for 
him  to  understand  that  the  darkness  was  shared  not  merely  by 
men  of  an  average  education,  but  by  men  of  considerable  ability, 
men  in  every  respect  among  the  foremost  of  their  age.  A  reader 
of  this  sort  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  evidence  is  indisputaUe  ; 
he  may  verify  the  statements  I  have  brought  forward,  and  admit 
that  there  is  no  possible  doubt  about  them  ;  but  even  then  he ' 
will  find  it  hard  to  conceive  that  there  ever  was  a  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  such  miserable  absurdities  were  welcomed  as  sober 
and  important  truths,  and  were  supposed  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  genend  stock  of  European  knowledge. 

But  a  more  careM  examination  will  do  much  to  dissipate 
this  natural  astonishment.  In  point  of  &ct,  so  £ur  from  wonder- 
ing that  such  things  were  believed,  the  wonder  would  have  been 
if  they  were  rejected.  For  in  those  times,  as  in  aU  others,  every 
thing  was  of  a  piece.  Not  only  in  historical  literature,  but  in 
all  loads  of  literature,  on  every  subject, — ^in  science,  in  religion, 
in  legislation, — the  presiding  principle  was  a  blind  and  unhesi- 
tating credulity.  The  more  the  history  of  Europe  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century  is  studied,  the  more  completely  will  this 
&ct  be  verified.  Now  and  then  a  great  man  arose,  who  had  his 
doubts  respecting  the  universal  belief ;  who  whispered  a  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  existence  of  giants  thirty  feet  high,  of  dragons  with 
wings,  and  of  armies  fiying  through  the  air ;  who  thought  that 
astrology  might  be  a  cheat,  and  necromancy  a  bubble  ;  and  who 
even  went  so  fistr  as  to  raise  a  question  respecting  the  propriety 
of  drowning  every  witch  and  burning  every  heretic.  A  few  such 
men  there  undoubtedly  were  ;  but  they  were  despised  as  mere 
theorists,  idle  visionaries^  who^  unacquainted  with  the  practice 
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of  life,  arrogantly  opposed  their  own  reason  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors.  In  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  were  bom,  it 
was  impossible  that  they  should  make  any  permanent  impres- 
sion. Indeed,  they  had  enough  to  do  to  look  to  themselves,  and 
provide  for  their  own  security  ;  for,  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  was  no  country  in  which  a  man  was 
not  in  great  personal  peril  if  he  expressed  open  doubts  respect- 
ing the  belief  of  his  contemporaries. 

Yet  it  is  evident,  that  until  doubt  began,  progress  was  im- 
possible. For,  as  we  have  clearly  seen,  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  human 
intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acquisitions  are  dif- 
fused. But  men  who  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  own 
knowledge  will  never  attempt  to  increase  it.  Men  who  are  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their  opinions,  will  never  take 
the  pains  of  examining  the  basis  on  which  they  are  built.  They 
look  always  with  wonder,  and  often  with  horror,  on  views  con- 
trary to  those  which  they  inherited  from  their  fathers  ;  and  while 
they  are  in  this  state  of  mind,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
receive  any  new  truth  which  interferes  with  their  foregone  con- 
clusions. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  although  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
^owledge  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  every  step  in  social  pro- 
gress, such  acquisition  must  itself  be  preceded  by  a  love  of  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  by  a  spirit  of  doubt ;  because  without  doubt 
there  will  be  no  inquiry,  and  without  inquiry  there  will  be  no 
knowledge.  For  knowledge  is  not  an  inert  and  passive  princi- 
ple, which  comes  to  us  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  but  it  must  be 
sought  before  it  can  be  won ;  it  is  the  product  of  great  labour, 
and  therefore  of  great  sacrifice.  And  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  will  incur  the  labour,  and  make  the  sacrifice,  for  sub- 
jects respecting  which  they  are  already  perfectly  content.  They 
who  do  not  feel  the  darkness,  will  never  look  for  the  light.  If  on 
any  point  we  have  attained  to  certainty,  we  make  no  further  in- 
quiry on  that  point ;  because  inquiry  would  be  useless,  or  per- 
haps dangerous.  The  doubt  must  intervene,  before  the  investi- 
gation can  begin.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  act  of  doubting  as 
the  originator,  or,  at  aU  events,  the  necessary  antecedent,  of  all 
progress.  Here  we  have  that  scepticism,  the  very  name  of  which 
18  an  abomination  to  the  ignorant ;  because  it  disturbs  their  lazy 
and  complacent  minds  ;  because  it  troubles  their  cherished  su- 
perstitions ;  because  it  imposes  on  them  the  fatigue  of  inquiry ; 
and  because  it  rouses  even  sluggish  understandings  to  ask  if 
things  are  as  they  are  commonly  supposed,  and  if  aU  is  reaUy 
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trae  wbicli  they  from  their  childhood  have  been  tatight  to  be« 
lieve. 

The  more  we  examine  this  great  principle  of  scepticism,  the 
more  distinctly  shall  we  see  the  immense  part  it  has  played  in 
the  prepress  of  European  civilization.  To  state  in  general  terms, 
what  in  this  Introduction  will  be  folly  proved,  it  may  be  said,  that 
to  scepticism  we  owe  that  spirit  of  inquiiy,  which  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  has  gradually  encroached  on  every  possible  sub- 
ject ;  has  reformed  every  department  of  practical  and  speculative 
knowledge ;  has  weakened  the  authority  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  thus  placed  liberty  on  a  surer  foundation ;  has  cimstized  the 
despotism  of  princes  ;  has  restrained  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles ; 
and  has  even  diminished  the  prejudices  of  the  clergy.  In  a  word, 
it  is  this  which  has  remedied  the  three  fundamental  errors  of  the 
olden  time;  errors  which  made  the  people,  in  politics  too  confid- 
ipg;  in  science  too  credulous  ;  in  religion  too  intolerant. 

This  rapid  summary  of  what  has  actually  been  effected,  may 
perhaps  startle  those  readers  to  whom  such  large  investigations 
are  not  familiar.  The  importance,  however,  of  the  principle  at 
issue  is  so  great,  that  I  purpose  in  this  Introduction  to  verify  it 
by  an  examination  of  all  the  prominent  forms  of  European 
civilization.  Such  an  inquiry  will  lead  to  the  remarkable  con- 
dusion,  that  no  single  fact  has  so  extensively  affected  the  different 
nations  as  the  duration,  the  amount,  and  above  aU  the  diffusion, 
of  their  scepticism.  In  Spain,  the  church,  aided  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, has  always  been  strong  enough  to  punish  sceptical  writers, 
and  prevent,  not  indeed  the  existence,  but  the  promulgation  of 
sceptical  opinions.^  By  this  means  the  spirit  of  doubt  being 
quenched,  knowledge  has  for  several  centuries  remained  almost 
stationary;  and  civilization,  which  is  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  has 
also  been  stationary.  But  in  England  and  France,  which,  as  we 
shall  presentiy  see,  are  the  countries  where  scepticism  first  openly 
appeared,  and  where  it  has  been  most  diffused,  the  results  are 
altogether  different ;  and  the  love  of  inquiry  being  encouraged, 
there  has  arisen  that  constantiy-progressive  knowledge  to  which 
these  two  great  nations  owe  their  prosperity.    In  the  remaining 

girt  of  this  volume,  I  shall  trace  the  lustory  of  this  principle  in 
ranee  and  Englaiid,  and  examine  the  (Afferent  forms  under 

*  On  the  influence  of  the  French  literature,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
crept  into  Spain  in  spite  of  the  Church,  and  difftised  a  considerable  amount  of  scep- 
ticbm  among  the  most  educated  classes,  compare  Zhrente,  Hut,  de  ringviHtianf 
ToL  i.  p.  822,  voL  ii.  p.  648,  vol.  iy.  pp.  98,  99,  102,  148  ;  Zoblado^M  Lettert  frcm 
Spain,  pp.  116,  119,  120,  188,  231,  232;  L&rd  JloUand's  Foreign  Reminisances^ 
edit.  1860,  p,  76 ;  Southey's  ffut,  of  Brazily  vol.  iii.  p.  607 ;  and  an  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  same  fact  in  Alison^s  Bist,  of  Europe^  vol.  x.  p.  8.  In  re^rd  to  the 
Spanish  colonies,  compare  ffumboldty  Nouv,  Mspagne,  vol.  il  p.  818,  with  Wwd^9 
Mexico^  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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willed  it  hfts  appeared,  and  the  wi^  m  whicli  those  forms  hare 
affected  the  national  interests.  In  the  order  of  the  investigation^ 
I  Aall  give  the  precedence  to  England ;  because,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated^  its  civilization  must  be  deemed  more  normal  than 
that  of  France  ;  and  therefore,  notwithstonding  its  numerous 
deficiencies,  it  approaches  the  natural  type  more  closely  than  its 
ipreat  neighbour  Im  been  able  to  do.  But  as  the  fullest  details 
respeoling  En^h  civilization  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the 
present  work,  t  intend  in. the  Introduction  to  devote  merely  a 
single  chapter  to  it,  and  to  consider  our  national  history  sunpljr 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  sceptioaL 
movement;  reserving  for  a  future  occasion  those  subsidimy 
matters  wluch,  though  less  comprehensive,  are  still  of  great  value. 
And  as  the  growtii  of  religious  toleration  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  of  all,  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  I  will  then  point  out  how  other  events,  which  immediately 
followed,  were  part  of  the  same  progress,  and  were  indeed  merely 
the  same  principles  acting  in  different  directions. 

A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  religious  toleration  will 
prove,  that  in  every  Christian  country  where  it  has  been  adopt- 
ed, it  has  been  forced  upon  the  clergy  by  the  authority  of  the 
secular  classes.^  At  the  present  day,  it  is  still  unknown  to  tiiose 
nations  among  whom  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  stronger  than 
the  temporal  power ;  and  as  this,  during  many  centuries,  was 
the  general  condition,  it  is  not  wonderful  that,  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe,  we  should  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  so  wise  and 
benevolent  an  opinion.  But  at  the  moment  when  Elizabeth 
mounted  the  throne  of  England,  our  country  was  about  equally 
divided  between  two  hostile  creeds ;  and  the  queen,  with  re- 
markable ability,  contrived  during  some  time  so  to  balance  the 
rival  powers^  as  to  allow  to  neither  a  decisive  preponderance. 
This  was  the  first  instance  which  had  been  seen  in  Europe  of  a 
government  successfully  carried  on  without  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  authority  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  for 
several  years  the  principle  of  toleration,  though  still  most  im?- 

'  Nearly  two  hundred  yean  ago,  Sir  WflUam  Temple  <4>8erTed,  that  in  H<dland 
the  clergy  possessed  less  power  than  in  other  countries ;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
existed  an  unusual  amounjl  of  toleration.  ObservoHom  ^pon  the  United  Prtmneea^ 
in  Temple'e  Wwrka,  toL  i.  pp,  16*7-162.  About  seventy  years  later,  the  same  infer- 
ence was  drawn  by  another  acute  observer,  Le  Blanc,  who^  after  mentioning  the 
liberality  which  the  different  sects  displayed  towards  each  other  in  HoUaDd,  adds, 
"  La  grande  raison  d*une  harmonie  si  paifaite  est  que  tout  s'y  r^gle  par  les  s^uliers 
de  ohacune  de  ces  reli^ons,  et  qu^on  n*y  soufiriroit  pas  des  ministres,  dont  le  z^e 
Imprudent  pourroit  d^truire  cette  heureuse  correspondance.^'  Le  JBlane,  Lettree 
(Tun  Franfais,  voL  i.  p.  p.  78.  I  merely  give  these  as  illustrations  of  an  importaal 
principle,  which  I  shall  hereafter  prove. 
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perfectly  tinderstood,  was  pushed  to  an  extent  wliicli  is  truly 
gorprising  for  so  barbaiotis  an  age.^  XTnbappily,  after  a  time, 
▼ariotiB  circumstances,  wliicli  I  shall  relate  in  their  proper  place, 
induced  Elizabeth  to  change  a  policy  which  she,  even  with  all 
her  wisdom,  perhaps  considered  to  he  a  dangerous  experiment, 
and  for  which  the  knowledge  of  the  countiy  was  as  yet  hardly 
ripe.  But  although  she  now  allowed  the  Protestants  to  gratify 
their  hatred  against  the  Catholics,  there  was,  in  the  midst  of 
the  sanguinary  scenes  which  followed,  one  circumstance  very- 
worthy  of  remark.  Although  many  persons  were  most  un- 
questionably executed  merely  for  their  religion,  no  one  Yentured 
to  state  their  religion  as  the  cause*  of  their  execution.*  The 
most  barbarous  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  l^em  ;  but  they 
were  told  that  they  might  escape  the  punishment  by  renouncing 
e^iain  principles  which  were  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  sa^^ty 
of  the  state.*  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  principles  were 
such  as  no  Catholic  could  abandon  without  at  the  same  time 
abandoning  his  religion,  of  which  they  formed  an  essential  part. 
But  the  mere  fact  that  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  driven  to 
such  a  subterfuge,  showed  that  a  great  progress  had  been  made 
by  tiie  age.  A  most  important  point,  indeed,  was  gained  when 
t^  bigot  became  a  h3rpocrite;  and  when  the  clergy,  though 
willing  to  bum  men  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  were  obliged  to 
justify  their  cruelty  by  alleging  considerations  of  a  more  tem- 
poral, and,  as  they  considered,  a  less  important  character.* 

*  ^'In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  reign,  not  one  Roman  Catholic  was  proseco^ 
(ed  capitally  for  religion.^  NeaTM  SUt,  of  the  Puritan*^  vol  i.  p.  444 ;  and  the  same 
lemark  in  Collier's  Ecelee.  Hut,  toI.  viL  p.  252,  edit  1840. 

*  WtthoQt  ctnoting  the  Impodent  defence  which  Chief-Jostioe  Popham  made,  in 
1(M)«,  lor  the  barharons  treatment  of  the  Catholics  (OampbeWe  Chief-Juetieee,  vol. 
L  p.  225),  I  will  give  the  words  of  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Elizabeth.  Jameft 
I.  says:  *'The  trewth  is,  according  to  my  owne  knowledge,  the  late  qneene  of  fit* 
mons  memory  never  poiushed  any  Papist  for  religion.*'  Watke  <tf  I^n^  James^  Lon- 
don, 1616,  folio,  p.  252.  And  Charles  I.  says :  "  I  am  informed^  neither  Qneen  Eliea- 
betk  nor  my  father  did  ever  avow  that  any  priest  in  their  times  was  executed  merely 
lor  religion.**    Pari  JRH.  voL  il  p.  71$. 

*  This  was  the  defence  set  up  in  1583,  in  a  work  called  The  StBeeuHon  of  Justice 
m  England^  and  ascribed  to  Burleigh.  See  HaUanCs  Const.  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  146, 
147 ;  and  Sonurs  T^raeis^  vol  i.  pp.  189-208 :  **  a  number  of  persons  whom  they  terra 
as  martyrs,"  p.  195;  and  at  page  202,  the  writer  attacks  those  who  have  **  entitled 
certain  that  have  suffered  for  treason  to  be  martyrs  for  reUgion."  In  the  same  way, 
the  opponents  of  Gath<^  Emancipation  in  our  time,  found  themselves  compelled  to 
abandon  the  old  theological  ground,  and  to  defend  the  persecution  of  the  "Gathdics 
rather  by  political  arguments  than  by  religious  ones.  Lord  Eldon,  #ho  was  by  &r 
the  most  influential  l^ider  of  the  intolenmt  party,  said,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1810,  that  **the  enactments  against  the  Catholics  were  meant  to  guard, 
not  aeainst  the  abstract  opii^ons  «f  their  religion,  but  a^inst  the  poBlical  dangers 
of  a  nith  which  adcnowledged  a  foreign  supremacy.**  2Wm*«  Lifs  nf  Eldon,  vol. 
i  p.  485;  see  also  pp.  483,  501,  577-580.  Compare  Alison's  Hist,  vol  vk  p.  879 
8e<|L.  a  summary  of  the  debate  in  1805. 

*  Mr.  SeweU  seems  to  have  this  change  in  view  in  his  ChrisH^Bn  PoHtieSy  8vo, 
1844,  p.  277.      Compare  Coleridge's  note  in  Souther's  Life  of  Wesley^  voL  I  n.  270. 
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A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  change  that  was  then  taking 
place,  is  found  in  the  two  most  important  theological  woiks 
which  appeared  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Hooker's  Ecdeaiasticcd  Polity  was  published  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century/  and  is  still  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
bulwarks  of  our  national  church.  If  we  compare  this  work  with 
Jewel's  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England^  which  was  written 
thirty  years  before  it,^  we  shaU  at  once  be  struck  by  the  differ* 
ent  methods  these  eminent  writers  employed.  Both  Hooker 
and  Jewel  were  men  of  learning  and  genius.  Both  of  them  were 
familiar  with  the  Bible,  the  Fathers,  and  the  Coimcils.  Both  of 
them  wrote  with  the  avowed  object  of  defending  the  Church  of 
England;  and  both  of  them  were  weU  acquainted  with  the  or- 
dinary weapons  of  theological  controversy.  But  here  the  re* 
semblance  stops.  The  men  were  very  similar;  their  works  are 
entirely  different.  During  the  thirty  years  which  had  elapsed, 
the  English  intellect  had  made  immense  progress;  and  the  argu- 
ments which  in  the  time  of  Jewel  were  found  perfectly  satis&c- 
tory,  would  not  have  been  listened  to  in  the  time  of  Hooker. 
The  work  of  Jewel  is  full  of  quotations  firom  the  Fathers  and 
the  Councils,  whose  mere  assertions,  when  they  are  unoontra^ 
dieted  by  Scripture,  he  seems  to  regard  as  positive  proofs. 
Hooker,  though  he  shows  much  respect  to  the  Councils,  lays 
little  stress  upon  the  Fathers,  and  evidently  considered  that  his 
readers  would  not  pay  much  attention  to  their  unsupported 
opinions.  Jewel  inculcates  the  importance  of  faith;  Hooker  in- 
sists upon  the  exercise  of  reason."     The  first  employs  all  his  tal- 

An  able  writer  says  of  the  persecutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  eentory,  the 
Church  of  England  directed  against  her  opponents :  *'  This  is  the  stale  pretenoe  of  the 
Clergy  in  all  countries,  after  tney  have  solicited  the  government  to  make  penal  laws 
against  those  they  caU  heretics  or  schismaticks,  and  prompted  the  magistrates  to  a 
vigorous  execution,  then  they  lay  all  the  odium  on  the  civU  power;  for  whom  they 
have  no  excuse  to  allege,  but  that  such  men  suffered,  not  for  religion,  but  for  diso- 
bedience to  the  laws.**  8omer$  Tracts^  vol.  xii.  p.  584.  See  also  BtUUr*$  Mem,  of 
the  CcUholicM^  vol  i.  p.  889,  and  voL  iL  p.  44-46. 

^  The  first  four  books,  which  are  in  every  point  of  view  the  most  important,  were 
published  in  1694.  WaltorCs  Life  of  Hooker^  in  WordetoortKe  JSecUeiast.  Biog,  voL 
liL  p.  509.  The  sixth  book  is  said  not  to  be  authentic ;  and  doubts  have  been  thrown 
upon  ^e  seventh  and  eighth  books ;  but  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  that  they  are  certainly 
genuine.    LUeraHtrt  of  JBurcpe^  vol  iL  pp.  24,  25. 

*  JeipcTi  Apology  was  written  in  1661  or  1662.  See  WordaworiKe  EccUt.  Biog* 
v«l.  iii.  p.  818.  This  work,  the  Bible,  and  Fox^e  MariyrSy  were  ordered,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  **  to  be  fixed  in  all  parish  churches,  to  be  read  by  the  people.**  A^ 
brty'B  Letters,  voL  ii.  p.  42.  The  order,  in  regwd  to  JewePs  Defence,  was  repeated 
by  James  L  and  Charles  I.    Butler's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iv.  p  418. 

'  "  Wherefore  the  natural  measure  whereby  to  judge  our  doings  is,  the  sentence 
of  Reason  determining  and  setting  down  what  is  good  to  be  done."  BccL  Poliig, 
book  i.  sec.  viiL  in  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  99.  He  requires  of  his  oppcmeots, 
**  not  to  exact  at  our  hands  for  every  action  the  knowledge  of  some  place  of  Scrip* 
tore  out  of  which  we  stand  bound  to  deduce  it,  as  by  divers  testimonies  they  seek  to 
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eats  in  collecting  the  decisionB  of  antiquity,  and  in  deciding 
upon  the  meaning  wliich  they  may  be  supposed  to  bear.  The 
oflwr  quotes  the  ancients,  not  so  much  from  respect  for  their  au- 
thority, as  with  the  view  of  illustrating  his  own  arguments. 
Thus,  for  instance,  both  Hooker  and  Jewel  assert  the  imdoubt- 
ed  right  of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
Jewel,  however,  &ncied  that  he  had  proved  the  right,  when  he 
had  pointed  out  that  it  was  exercised  by  Moses,  by  Joshua,  by 
David,  and  by  Solomon«>^  On  the  other  hand,  Hooker  lays 
down  that  this  right  exists,  not  because  it  is  ancient,  but  be- 
cause it  is  advisable;  and  because  it  is  unjust  to  suppose  that 
men  who  are  not  ecclesiastics  will  consent  to  be  bound  by  laws 
which  ecclesiastics  alone  have  framed.^^  In  the  same  oppo- 
site spirit  do  these  great  writers  conduct  their  defence  of  their 
own  church.  Jewel,  like  all  the  authors  of  his  time,  had  exer- 
cised his  memory  more  than  his  reason;  and  he  thiokB  to  settle 
the  whole  dispute  by  crowding  together  texts  from  the  Bible, 

enforce ;  but,  rather,  as  the  truth  is,  bo  to  acknowledgOf  that  it  tuffieeth  if  such  oe- 
tioM  he  framed  according  to  the  law  of  reason,^^  Book  iL  sec.  L  WcTk$y  toI.  i.  p. 
151.  "  For  men  to  be  tied  and  led  by  authority,  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of  oaptiyity 
of  judgment,  and,  thouffh  there  be  reason  to  the  contrary,  not  to  listen  unto  it,  but 
to  follow,  like  beasts,  the  first  in  the  herd,  they  know  not  nor  care  not  whither : 
this  were  brutish.  Again,  that  authority  of  men  should  prerail  with  men,  either 
against  or  above  Season,  is  no  part  of  our  beliefl  Companies  of  learned  men,  be 
they  never  so  great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  Reason."  Book  ii.  sec.  viL  voL 
L  pp.  182,  188.  In  book  v.  sec.  viii.  voL  iL  p.  23,  he  says,  that  even  **the  voice  of 
the  church''  is  to  be  held  inferior  to  reason.  See  also  a  long  passage  in  book  viL 
sec.  zi  voL  iii.  p.  152 ;  and  on  the  application  of  reason  to  the  general  theory  of  re- 
ligion, see  vol  L  pp.  220-228,  book  iiL  sec  viii.  Again,  at  p.  226 :  "  Theology, 
what  IS  it,  but  the  science  of  things  divine  ?  What  science  can  be  attained  unto, 
without  the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  Reason  V*  And  he  indignantly  asks  those 
who  insist  on  the  supremacy  of  fidth,  ^  Hay  we  cause  our  faith  without  Reason  to  ap- 
pear reasonable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ?"  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

*  After  referring  to  Isaiah,  he  adds:  Pmter,  inquam,  h»o  omnia,  ex  historiis  et 
optimorum  temporum  exemplis  videmus  i^os  prinoipes  procurationem  ecclesiarum 
ab  officio  sno  nunquam  putasse  alienam. 

'*  Moses  civilis  magistratus,  ac  ductor  populi,  omnem  religlonis,  et  sacrorum  ratio- 
nem,  et  accepit  a  Deo,  et  popvio  tradidrt,  et  Aaronem  edscopum  de  aureo  vitulo,  et  de 
violata  religione,  vehementer  et  graviter  castigavit.  Josue,  etsi  non  allud  erat,  quim 
magistratus  civilis,  tamen  ciira  primto  inauguraretur  et  prsBficeretur  popuk),  accepit 
mandata  nominatim  de  religione,  deque  colendo  Deo. 

**  David  rex,  cbm  omnia  jam  rellgio,  ab  imi^o  rege  Saule  prorsus  esset  dissipata, 
leduxit  arcam  Dei,  hoc  est,  religionem  restituit;  nee  tantCtm  adfbit  ut  admonitor 
authortator  opeiis,  sed  etiam  pnlmos  ethymnos  dedit,  et  classes  disposuit,  et  pom- 
pam  instituit,  et  quodammodo  praafuit  sacerdotibus. 

'*8alom<m  rex  ndificavit  templum  Domino,  quod  ejus  pater  David  animo  tantdm 
destinaverat ;  et  prostremd  orationem  egregiam  habuit  ad  popnlum  de  religione,  et 
cuhu  Dei;  et  Abiatharum  episcopum  postea  summovit,  et  in  ejus  locum  Siadocum 
snrrogavit."    Apolog,  Ecdee,  Anglic  pp.  161,  162. 

"  He  says  that,  although  the  clergy  may  be  supposed  more  competent  than  lay- 
men to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  this  will  practically  avail  them  nothing :  **  It 
were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of  our  souls  a  great  de^  more 
fit  than  men  of  secular  trades  and  callings;  howbKeit  when  all  which  the  wisdom  of 
all  sorts  can  do  is  done,  for  the  devising  of  laws  in  the  church,  it  is  the  general  oon- 
sent  of  all  that  giveth  them  the  form  and  vigour  of  Uws ;  without  which,  they  could 
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with  the  opinioBS  of  the  oommeaitatOEB  upon  them. ''  But  Hook- 
er^ who  lived  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  BacQH,  found  himflelf 
constrained  to  take  views  of  a  far  nu)re  comprdiensiYe  chacac- 
ter.  His  defence  rests  neither  npon  tradition,  nor  upon  oommanta*- 
tors^  nor  even  npon  revelation;  but  he  is  ccotent  that  the  pret^i- 
tions  of  the  hostile  parties  shall  be  decided  by  their  applicabilitj 
to  the  great  exigencies  of  society,  and  by  the  ease  with  which 
they  a£ipt  themsdves  to  the  general  purposes  of  ordinary  life.^* 
It  requires  but  little  penet];ation  to  see  the  immense  impor- 
tance o[  the  change  which  these  two  great  works  repreeemt.  As 
long  as  an  opinion  in  theology  was  defended  by  the  old  d()gmati^ 
mediod,  it  was  impossible  to  assail  it  without  incumng  the  im* 
putation  of  heresy.    But  whai  it  w^  chiefly  defended  by  hu^ 

be  no  more  unto  ns  than  the  connsels  of  physicians  to  the  sick.**  EcekHaslieal  PoU 
ity,  book  ▼iii.  sec.  vi.  toL  ill.  p.  808.  Ee  adds,  p.  826:  ^'HU  it  be  prored  that 
some  special  law  of  Ghrist  hath  for  ever  annexed  imto  the  dergy  alone  the  power 
to  make  ecclefflastioal  laws,  we  are  to  hold  it  a  thing  most  eoMonant  with  equity  tm4 
reason,  that  no  ecclesiastical  laws  be  made  in  a  Christian  commonwealth,  without 
consent  as  well  of  the  laitj  as  of  the  clergy,  but  least  of  all  without  consent  of  the 
highest  power." 

^  '*  Qudd  si  docemus  sacrosanctum  Dei  evangeHum,  et  Teteree  ^liseopos,  atqne 
ecdesiam  primitivam  nobiscum  fiioere.**  If  this  be  so,  then,  indeed,  **  spcmmus, 
neminem  iilorum"  (his  oppcments)  **  ita  negHgentem  fore  salu^  sue,  quin  vt  TelH 
aliquando  cogitationem  suscipere,  ad  utros  potiCM  se  adjnngat."  Ajuiojf,  JSeele$. 
Analic.  p.  17.  At  p.  68,  he  indignantly  ask  if  any  one  will  dare  to  impeach  ^le 
Fatners :  *^  Ergo  Oiigenee,  Ambrosius,  Augustinus,  Ghrysostomus,  GelasiuB,  Theodo* 
retus  erant  desertores  fidei  catholics  ¥  Ergo  tot  Teterum  episcoponun  et  dootomm 
Tirorum  tanta  consensio  nihil  aliud  erat  quam  con^uratio  hsretioorum  ?  Ant  quod 
turn  laudabatur  in  iUis,  id  nunc  damnatur  in  nobis  f  Qoodque  in  illis  erat  ea^di- 
cum,  id  nunc  mutatis  tantiikm  hominum  Toluntatibus,  repent4  factum  est  sehismati- 
cum  ?  Aut  quod  olim  erat  rerum,  nunc  statim,  quia  istis  non  placet,  erit  ftlsranf* 
His  work  is  fidl  of  this  sort  of  eloquent,  but,  as  it  appears  to  our  age,  pointtees  dee- 


"  This  large  view  nnderties  tiie  whole  of  the  Ee^eda$tieat  Polity.  I  can  only 
afford  room  for  a  few  extracts,  which  will  be  iUustratlons  rather  than  proofe ;  the 
proof  will  be  obyious  to  every  competent  reader  of  the  work  itself.  **  True  it  is^ 
the  ancienter  the  better  ceremonies  of  religion  are ;  howbeit  not  absolutely  true 
and  without  exception ;  but  true  only  eo/ar  forth  as  those  diferetU  ages  do  agree  in 
the  state  of  those  things  for  wiiich,  at  the  first,  those  rites,  orders,  and  ceremonies 
were  instituted."  toI.  i  p.  86.  *'  We  count  those  things  perfect,  which  want  nothing 
requisite  for  the  end  wliereunto  they  were  instituted.'*  toL  i.  p.  191.  **  Because 
when  a  thinff  doth  cease  to  be  available  unto  tike  end  which  gave  it  beSne,  Hie  con- 
tinuance of  it  must  then  of  necessity  appear  superfluous.*  A^d  even  of  Uie  laws  of 
God,  he  boldly  adds :  ^*  Kotwithstanding  the  authorkv  of  their  Maker,  the  mutabili- 
ty of  that  end  for  which  they  are  made  doth  also  maie  them  changeable."  voL  i.  p. 
286.  ''  And  therefore  laws,  though  both  ordained  of  God  himself  and  tbe  end  for 
which  they  were  ordained  continuing,  may  notwithstanding  eease,  if  by  alteration 
of  persons  or  times  they  be  found  unsufficient  to  attain  unto  that  end.**  voL  i.  p.  288. 
At  p.  240 :  **  I  therefore  conclude,  that  neither  God's  being  AuUior  of  laws  for  gov* 
eminent  of  his  church,  nor  his  committing  them  unto  Scr^Aure,  Is  anv  reason  sufll* 
cient  wherefore  all  churches  should  forever  be  bound  to  keep  them  without  change.** 
See,  too,  vol  iii.  p.  169,  on  ^*the  exigence  of  necessity.**  OMBpare  pp,  182,  188, 
and  vol.  i.  p.  828,  voi  il  pp.  278,  424.  Not  a  vestige  of  such  arguments  can  be 
found  in  Jewel ;  who,  on  the  contrary,  says  (Apol^ia^  p.  114),**  Ceit^  In  reli^^- 
nem  Dei  nihil  gravius  did  potest,  qu4m  si  ea  accusetur  novitatls.  Ut  enin  in  Den 
Ipso,  ita  in  c^'us  cuku  nihil  oportet  esse  novum." 
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Bum  reasoning,  its  support  was  seriously  weakened.  For  by  this 
means  the  element  of  uncertainty  was  let  in.  It  mig^t  be  al- 
leg^d,  that  the  arguments  of  one  sect  are  as  good  as  those  of  an- 
otiber ;  and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  truth  of  6ur  principles, 
until  we  have  heard  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  opposite  side.  Ac- 
CQiding  to  the  old  theological  theory,  it  was  easy  to  justify  the 
most  l^barous  persecution.  If  a  man  knew  that  the  only  true 
religion  was  the  one  which  he  professed,  and  if  he  also  knew  that 
4JMwe  who  died  in  a  contrary  opinion  were  doomed  to  everlasting 
peidition,-<-if  he  knew  these  things  beyond  the  remotest  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt,  he  might  fairfy  argue,  that  it  is  mercifol  to 
punuh  the  body  in  order  to  save  the  soul,  and  secure  to  immor- 
tal beings  tiieir  future  salvation,  even  tiiough  he  employed  so 
sharp  a  remedy  as  the  halter  or  the  stake.^^  Bat  if  this  same 
man  is  taught  to  think  that  questions  of  religioii  are  to  be  set- 
tled by  reason  as  well  as  by  futh,  he  can  scarcely  avoid  the  re- 
jection, that  the  reason  even  of  the  strongest  minds  is  not  in- 
felUble,  since  it  baa  led  the  ablest  men  to  the  most  opposite 
conclusions.  When  this  idea  is  omce  diffused  among  a  people, 
it  cannot  fail  to  influence  their  conduct  'So  one  of  conmion 
sense  and  common  honesty  will  dare  to  levy  tip<m  another,  on 
account  of  his  religion,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  when  he 
knows  it  possible  that  his  own  opinions  may  be  wrong,  and  that 
those  of  the  jnan  be  has  pimished  may  be  right.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  questions  of  religion  begin  to  evade  the  jurisdiction 
of  &ith,  and  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason,  persecution  be- 
comes a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Thus  it  was  in  England  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  theology  became  more  reasonable, 
it  became  less  confident,  and  therefore  more  merciftd.  Seven- 
teen years  after  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Hooker,  two 
men  were  publicly  burned  by  the  En^ish  bishops,  &>t  holding 
heretical  opinions.^^  But  this  was  the  last  gasp  c^  expiring  big- 
otry ;  and  since  that  memorable  day,  the  soil  of  England  has 
never  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  aman  who  hassuffe^for  his 
religious  creed." 

**  Arcfabiflhop  Whately  liaB  made  some  verj  good  remarks  on  this.    See  his  JSW 
rmr»  of  RomanUm  traced  to  their  OrUnn  in  Buman  Kature^  pp.  287,  288. 


Their  names  were  Legat  and  Wightroan,  and  tbey  simered  in  1611 ;  see  the 
contemporary  account  in  Somers  Traett^  vol.  !L  pp.  400-408.  Compare  Blacketone^s 
Comment  voL  iv.  p.  49 ;  MarrU'e  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  toI.  i.  pp.  148,  144 ;  and  note 
fa  BmioiCs  Diary ^  toI.  L  p.  118.  Of  these  martyrs  to  their  opinions,  Hr.  Hallam 
says:  **Tbe  first  was  burned  by  King,  bishop  of  London;  the  second  by  Keyle,  of 
litchfield.**    Ckmet.  Miti.  toL  i.  pp.  611,  612. 

^  It  should  be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  late  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  its  powers  were  exerted  against 
the  execnUon  of  those  cruel  laws,  by  which  the  Church  of  England  was  allowed  to 
persecute  men  who  differed  from  its  own  views.  See  Campbelfe  Chancellors,  voL  11 
pp.  185, 176,  281. 
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We  have  thns  seen  the  rise  of  that  scepticism  which  in  phys^ 
ics  must  always  be  the  beginning  of  science,  and  in  religion 
must  always  be  the  beginning  of  toleration.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  doubt  that  in  both  cases  individual  thinkers  may,  by  a  great 
effort  of  original  genius,  emancipate  themselves  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  But  in  the  progress  of  nations  no  such  eman- 
cipation is  possible.  As  long  as  men  refer  the  movements  of  the 
comets  to  the  immediate  finger  of  God,  and  as  long  as  they  be- 
lieve that  an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  Deity  ex- 
presses his  anger,  they  will  never  be  guilty  of  the  blasphemous 
presumption  of  attempting  to  predict  such  supernatural  appear- 
ances. Before  they  could  dare  to  investigate  the  causes  of  these 
mysterious  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  believe, 
or  at  all  events  that  they  should  suspect,  that  the  phenomena 
themselves  were  capable  of  being  explained  by  the  human  mind. 
In  the  same  way,  imtil  men  are  content  in  some  degree  to  bring 
their  religion  before  the  bar  of  their  own  reason,  they  never  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  there  shoidd  be  a  diversity  of  creeds^ 
or  how  any  one  can  differ  from  themselves  without  being  guilty 
of  the  most  enormous  and  unpardonable  crime.  ^^ 

If  we  now  continue  to  trace  the  progress  of  opinions  in  Eng- 
land, we  shall  see  the  full  force  of  these  remarks.  A  general  spirit 
of  inquiry,  of  doubt,  and  even  of  insubordination,  began  to  occu- 
py the  minds  of  men.  In  physics,  it  enabled  them,  almost  at  a 
blow,  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  antiquity,  and  give  Wrth  to 
sciences  founded  not  on  notions  of  old,  but  on  individual  obser- 
vations and  individual  experiments.*^     In  poUtics,  it  stimulated 

"  "  To  tax  any  one,  therefore,  with  want  of  reyerence,  because  he  pays  no  re- 
spect to  what  we  venerate,  is  either  irrelevant,  or  is  a  mere  confusion.  The  &ct,  8« 
far  as  it  is  true,  is  no  reproach,  but  an  honour ;  because  to  reverence  all  person! 
and  all  things  is  absolutely  wrong ;  reverence  shown  to  that  which  does  not  deserre 
it,  is  no  virtue ;  no,  nor  even  an  amiable  weakness,  but  a  plain  folly  and  sin.  Bat 
if  it  be  meant  that  he  is  wanting  in  proper  reverence,  not  respecting  what  is  reaUy 
to  be  respected,  that  is  assuming  the  whole  question  at  issue,  because  what  we  cafl 
divine,  he  calls  an  idol;  and  as,  supposing  that  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  bound  to 
fall  down  and  worship,  so  supposing  him  to  be  in  the  right,  he  is  no  less  bound  to 
pull  it  to  the  ground  and  destroy  it.  Arnold' 9  Lecture*  on  Modem  HUtory^  pp.  210, 
211.  Considering  the  ability  of  Dr.  Arnold,  considering  his  great  influence,  and 
considering  his  profession,  his  antecedents,  and  the  character  of  the  university  in 
which  he  was  speaking,  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  is  a  remarkable  passage,  and 
one  well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  wish  to  study  the  tendencies  of  the  English 
mind  during  the  present  generation. 

"  On  the  connexion  between  the  rise  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  and  the  change 
in  the  spirit  of  theologians,  compare  ConUe,  Philosophie  Po#t/tff,  vol.  r.  p.  '701, 
with  Whaiely  on  Danaert  to  Christian  Faitky  pp.  148,  149.  It  favoured,  as  Tenne- 
mann  {Oeteh,  der  Fhuoa,  vol.  x.  p.  14)  says,  the  "Belebung  der  selbstthatigen  Kraft 
des  menschlichen  Geistes ;"  and  hence  the  attack  on  the  inductive  philosophy  in 
X^evmarCs  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine^  pp.  179-188.  But  Mr.  Kewman  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  how  irrevocably  we  are  now  pledged  to  the  movement  whicK 
he  seeks  to  reverse. 
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ihem  to  rise  against  the  goYemment,  and  eventtially  bring  their 
king  to  the  scaffold.  In  religion,  it  vented  itself  in  a  thon- 
sand  sects,  each  of  which  proclaimed,  and  often  exaggerated  the 
efficiency  of  private  judgment.^*  The  details  of  this  vast  move- 
ment form  one  of  the  most  interesting  part^  of  the  history  of 
England :  but  without  anticipating  what  I  must  hereafter  relate, 
I  will  at  present  mention  only  one  instance,  which  from  the  cir- 
cunigtances  attending  it,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  age.  The 
celebrated  work  by  Chillingworth  on  the  Religion  of  Protestcmt^ 
18  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  defence  which  the  Beformers 
have  been  able  to  make  against  the  church  of  Bome.^^  It  was 
published  in  1637,"  and  the  position  of  the  author  would  induce 
us  to  look  for  the  fullest  display  of  bigotry  that  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  his  time.  Chillingworth  had  recently  aban- 
doned the  creed  which  he  now  came  forward  to  attack  ;  and  he, 
therefore,  might  be  expected  to  have  that  natural  inclination  to 
dogmatize  with  which  apostasy  is  usually  accompanied.  Besides 
this,  he  was  the  godson  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Laud,*' 
who^  memory  is  still  loathed,  as  the  meanest,  the  most  cruel, 
and  the  most  narrow-minded  man  who  ever  sat  on  the  episcopal 
bench."  He  was,  moreover,  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  and  was  a  con- 
stant resident  at  that  ancient  university,  which  has  always  been 
esteemed  as  the  refuge  of  superstition,  and  which  has  preserved 

*•  The  rapid  increase  of  heresy  in  the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  greatly  aided  civilization  in  England  by  encouraging  habits  of  in- 
dependent thought.  In  Feb.  ld46-'7,  Boyle  writes  from  London,  **  There  are  few 
days  pass  here  that  may  not  Justly  be  accused  of  the  brewing  or  broaching  of 
some  new  opinion.  Nay,  some  are  so  studiously  changUng  in  that  particular,  they 
esteem  an  opinion  as  a  diurnal,  after  a  day  or  two  scarce  worth  the  keeping.  If  any 
man  have  lost  his  religion,  let  him  repair  to  London,  and  HI  warrant  him  he  shaU 
find  it :  I  had  almost  said  too,  and  if  any  man  has  a  religion,  let  him  but  come 
hither  now,  and  he  shidl  go  near  to  lose  it.^  BireKB  Lift  of  Bovle,  in  BoyU*H 
Work*,  vol  L  pp.  20,  2L  See  also  Batet't  Account  ofths  laU  Troutie*,  edit.  1685, 
part.  ii.  p.  219,  on  **that  unbridled  licentiousness  of  hereticks  which  grew  greater 
and  greater  daUy."*  Compare  to  the  same  effect,  CaHMt  OromwU,  vol.  i.  p.  289 ; 
HalGtmU  Const,  Hut  vol  i.  p.  608 ;  and  CarwithenU  HUt,  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
voL  ii.  p.  208 ;  **  sectaries  began  to  swarm." 

**  Not  to  quote  the  opinions  of  inferior  men  respectmg  Chillingworth,  it  is  enough 
to  mention,  that  Lord  Mansfield  said  he  was  **  a  perfect  model  of  argumentation.*^ 
BmUer*%  ReminUemeet,  vol  L  p.  126.  Compare  a  letter  from  Warburttm,  in  Nichols^ 
BiustratioM  of  the  Eighieentk  Century,  vol  iv.  p.  849. 

^  Dee  MaixeauXy  lAfe  of  ChiUin^tforth,  p.  241. 

•■  Auhretfe  Letters  and  lAvee,  vol  ii.  p.  286 ;  Dee  Moueetux,  lAfe  of  ChUHnff- 
worth,  pp.  2,  9.  The  correspondence  between  Laud  and  Ghillingworth  Is  supposed 
to  be  lost.  Dee  Maizeaux,  p.  12.  Carwithen  (^Hiet.  of  the  Church  of  England^  voL 
ii.  p.  214)  says,  "Laud  was  the  godfather  of  Chillingworth.*' 

**  The  character  of  Laud  is  now  well  understood  and  generally  known.  His 
odious  cruelties  made  him  so  hated  by  his  contemporaries,  that  after  his  condemns^ 
tion,  many  persons  shut  up  their  shops,  and  refused  to  open  them  until  he  was  exe* 
euted.  This  is  mentioned  by  Walton,  an  eye-witness.  See  Wdiorie  Life  ofBan^ 
iermnj  in  WordtwortKe  JSeelee,  Biog,  vol  iv.  p.  429. 
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to  onr  own  day  its  xmeimaUe  feme.**  If  we  turn  now  to  l3i© 
work  that  was  written  under  these  auspices,  we  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  it  was  produced  in  the  same  generation,  and  in  the 
same  country,  where,  only  twenty-six  years  before,  two  men  bad 
been  publicly  burned  because  they  advocated  opinions  different 
to  those  of  the  established  church.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  remark- 
able proof  of  the  prodigious  eneigy  <^  that  great  movement 
which  was  now  going  on,  that  its  pressure  should  be  felt  under 
circumstances  the  most  hostile  to  it  which  can  possibly  be  con- 
ceived ;  ^nd  that  a  friend  of  Laud,  and  a  follow  of  Oxford,  should, 
in  a  grave  theological  treatise,  lay  down  principles  utterly  sub- 
versive of  that  theological  spirit  which  for  many  centuries  had 
enslaved  the  whole  of  Europe. 

In  this  great  woik,  all  authority  in  matters  of  religion  is 
openly  set  at  defiance.  Hooker,  indeed,  had  appealed  foom  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Fathers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  reason ;  he  had, 
bowever,  been  careful  to  add,  that  the  reason  of  individuals 
ought  to  bow  before  that  of  the  church,  as  we  find  it  expressed 
in  great  Councils,  and  in  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition.^ But  Chillingworth  would  hear  of  none  of  these  things. 
He  would  admit  of  no  reservations  which  tended  to  limit  the 
sacred  right  of  private  judgment.  He  not  only  went  for  beyond 
Hooker  in  neglecting  the  Fathers,**  but  he  even  ventured  to  de- 
spise the  Councils.  Although  the  sole  object  of  his  work  was 
to  decide  on  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  greatest  sects  into 
which  the  Christian  church  has  broken,  he  never  quotes  as  au- 
thorities the  Councils  of  that  very  church  respecting  which  the 
disputes  were  agitated.'^  His  strong  and  subtle  intellect,  pene- 
trating the  depths  of  the  subject,  despised  that  sort  of  contro- 
versy which  hail  long  busied  the  minds  of  men.    In  discussing 

**  A  nuxSern  writer  BnggestB,  wHh  exquisite  simplicitj,  that  Chilliiigworth  derired 
his  'fiberal  principles  from  Oxford :  ^  the  yerj  same  college  which  nursed  the  high 
intellect  a)»d  tolerant  princ^es  of  GhiHfaigworth.''  SommU  Life  <f  Buhop  Ke% 
▼ol  i.  p.  szL 

*  Hooker*8  undae  respect  for  the  Councils  of  the  Charoh  is  noticed  bj  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  C*>n$t  Siit,  ToL  L  p.  21S.  Compare  the  hesitating  remarks  in  CoUrie^^s  Lit' 
erary  Remainiy  yoI  iS.  pp.  86,  86. 

"  Reading  the  Fathers  he  contemptoondy  oalls  traTelling  on  a  '*north*west  dis- 
covery.** ChilUnffwarWs  Jteligion  €f  ProteMtant$,  p.  866.  Even  to  Angustine,  who 
was  probably  the  ablest  of  them,  Chillingworth  pays  no  deference.  See  what  he 
says  at  pp.  196,  838,  876 ;  and  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  general,  see  pp. 
£52, 846.  Chillingworth  observed,  happily  enough,  that  churchmen  *'  account  them 
fathers  when  they  are  for  them,  and  children  when  they  are  against  them.**  Calamf/'t 
Zt/jjVoLL  p.  258. 

**  As  to  the  supposed  authority  of  Councfls,  see  lUligum  pf  PreUtlanUy  pp.  182, 
468.  It  affbrds  curious  evidenoe  of  the  slow  progress  of  ttieologians,  to  i^eerre 
the  tBiferent  spirit  in  which  some  of  our  clergy  consider  these  matters.  See,  for 
instance,  Fehner  on  the  Churchy  1889,  vol.  iL  pp.  150-171.  In  no  other  branch  of 
inquiry  do  we  find  this  obstinate  determination  to  adhere  to  theories  which  all  tbink* 
ing  men  have  rejected  for  the  last  two  centuries. 
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tbia  points  upon  wldoli  tbe  Caiholics  and  Piotefttants  weie  at  i»- 
sue,  he  does  not  inquire  whether  the  doctnnes  in  question  met 
the  approTal  of  the  early  church,  but  he  asks  if  they  are  in  ac* 
oordance  with  human  reason  ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  however  true  they  may  he,  no  man  is  bound  to  believe 
them  if  he  finds  that  they  are  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  his. 
Qwn  understanding.  "Sot  will  he  consent  that  fiuth  should  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  authority.  Even  this  fevorite  principle  of 
theologians  is  by  Chillingworth  made  to  yield  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  human  reason.^^  Beaaon,  he  says,  gives  us  knowledge  ;. 
while  faith  only  gives  us  beliei^  which  is  a  part  of  knowledge,  and 
ia,  therefore,  inferior  to  it.  It  is  by  reason,  and  not  by  faith,  that 
we  must  discriminate  in  religious  matters  ;  and  it  is  by  reason 
alone  that  we  can  distinguish  truth  fiom  falsehood.  Findly,  he 
solemnly  reminds  his  readers,  that  in  religious  matters  no  one 
ou^t  to  be  expected  to  draw  strong  conclusions  from  imperfect 
premises,  or  to  credit  improbable  statements  upon  scanty  evi- 
dence ;  still  less,  he  says,  was  it  ever  intended  that  men  should 
so  prostitute  their  reason,  as  to  believe  with  infaUible  faith  that 
which  they  are  imable  to  prove  with  in&llible  arguments." 

No  one  of  ordinary  reflection  can  fail  to  perceive  the  manifest 
tendency  of  these  opinions.  But  what  is  more  important  to  ob- 
serve is,  the  process  through  which,  in  the  march  of  civilization,, 
the  human  mind  had  been  obliged  to  pass,  before  it  could  reach 
such  elevated  views.  The  Beformation,  by  destroying  the  dogma 
a£  an  infallible  church,  had  of  course  weakened  the  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  StiU,  such  was  the 
ferce  of  old  associations,  that  our  countrymen  long  continued  to 
respect  what  they  had  ceased  to  venerate.    Thus  it  was,  that 

*"  Indeed,  he  attempts  to  ilisteii  the  same  doctrine  upon  the  Catholics;  which,  if 
he  coold  have  done,  would  of  course  haye  ended  the  controversy.  He  sajs,  rather 
onfiuriy,  **  Your  church  you  admit,  because  you  think  you  have  reason  to  do  so ;  so 
that  by  you,  as  well  as  Protestants,  all  is  finally  reeoked  into  your  own  reason.*^ 
iZe/MT.  of  JProUst.  p.  184 

*  '*  God  desires  only  that  we  belieye  the  conclusion,  as  much  as  the  premises 
deserre ;  that  the  strength  of  our  faith  be  equal  or  proportionable  to  the  credibility 
of  the  raotiyes  to  it**  Jieliff.  of  Protest,  p.  66.  **  For  my  part,  I  am  certain  that 
God  hath  given  us  our  reason  to  discern  between  truth  and  falsehood;  and  be  that 
makes  not  this  use  of  it,  but  brieves  things  he  knows  not  why,  I  say  it  is  by  chance 
that  he  beiieres  the  truth,  and  not  by  choice ;  and  I  cannot  but  fear  that  God  will 
not  accept  of  this  sacrifice  of  fools.**  p.  188.  "  God's  spirit,  if  he  please,  may  work 
more, — a  certainty  of  adherence  beyond  a  certainty  of  eyidence ;  but  neither  God 
doth,  nor  man  may,  require  of  us,  as  our  duty,  to  are  a  ^^reater  assent  to  the  con- 
clusion than  the  premises  deserve ;  to  build  an  infamble  faith  upon  motives  that  are 
only  highly  credible  and  not  Infidlible ;  as  it  were  a  great  and  heavy  building  upon  a 
foondation  that  hath  not  strength  proportionate.*'  p.  149.  **  For  faith  is  not  knowledge, 
no  more  than  three  is  four,  but  eminently  contained  in  it ;  so  that  be  that  knows, 
Dtfieves,  jmd  something  more ;  but  he  that  believes  many  times  does  not  know — 
nay,  if  he  doth  barely  and  merely  believe,  he  doth  never  know.**  p.  412.  See  also 
^417. 
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Jewel,  though  recc^msing  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible, 
had  in  cases  where  it  was  silent  or  ambiguous,  anxiously  appealed 
to  the  early  church,  by  whose  decision  he  supposed  all  difficultiet 
could  be  easily  cleared.  He,  therefore,  only  used  his  reason  to 
ascertain  the  discrepancies  which  existed  between  Scripture  and 
tradition  ;  but  when  they  did  not  clash,  he  paid  what  is  now  con- 
sidered a  superstitious  deference  to  antiquity.  Thirty  yeais  after 
him  came  Hooker  ]^^  who  made  a  step  in  advance,  and  laying 
down  principles  from  which  Jewel  would  have  shrunk  with  fear, 
did  much  to  weaken  that  which  it  was  reserved  for  Ohillingworth 
utterly  to  destroy.  Thus  it  is,  that  these  three  great  men  repre- 
sent the  three  distinct  epochs  of  the  three  successive  generations 
in  which  they  respectively  lived.  In  Jewel,  reason  is,  if  I  may 
say  so,  the  superstructure  of  the  system  ;  but  authority  is  thi 
basis  upon  which  the  superstructure  is  built.  In  Hooker,  author- 
ity is  only  the  superstructure,  and  reason  is  the  basis."  But  in 
Ohillingworth,  whose  writings  were  harbingers  of  the  coming 
storm,  authority  entirely  disappears,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  re- 
ligion is  made  to  rest  upon  the  way  in  which  the  unaided  reason 
of  man  shall  interpret  the  decrees  of  an  omnipotent  Gk>d. 

The  immense  success  of  this  great  work  of  Ohillingworth, 
must  have  aided  that  movement  of  which  it  is  itself  an  evi- 
dence.**  It  formed  a  decided  indication  of  religious  dissent;** 
and  thus  justified  the  breaking-up  of  the  Anglican  church, 
which  the  same  generation  lived  to  witness.  Its  fundamental 
principle  was  adopted  by  the  most  influential  writers  of  the 

**  Oq  the  connexion  between  the  Reformation  and  the  yiews  advocated  in  the 
JSeeMastical  Polity,  compare  NewmarCi  JDevelopment  of  CkrUtian  Doctrine,  p.  47, 
with  some  able  remarks  by  Locke,  in  Ktng't  JJife  of  Locke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99-101. 
Locke,  who  was  any  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  church,  was  a  great  admirer  of  HookeXi 
and  in  one  place  calls  him  **  the  arch-philosopher.**  Seeay  on  Government,  in  Lockie 
Warke,  yoI.  iv.  p.  880. 

'*  The  opposition  between  Jewel  and  Hooker  was  so  marked,  that  some  of  the 
opponents  of  Hooker  quoted  against  him  JewePs  Apology.  See  Word9worth''8  JSceL 
JBiog,  vol.  iii.  p.  513.  Dr.  Wordsworth  calls  this  "curious;"  but  it  would  be  much 
more  curious  if  it  had  not  happened.  Compare  the  remarks  made  by  the  Bishop  ot 
Limerick  {Parvus  Work*,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  Notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon),  who  says,  that 
Hooker  *^  opened  that  fountain  of  reason,"  &c. ;  language  which  will  hardly  be  con- 
sidered too  strong  by  those  who  have  compared  the  JEedeHaetical  Polity  wiUi  Uie 
theological  works  previously  produced  by  the  English  church. 

"  Des  Maizeaux  {Life  of  Cfhillinaworth,  pp.  220,  221)  says:  "His  book  waa 
received  with  a  general  applause ;  and,  what  perhaps  never  happened  to  any  otber 
controversial  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions  of  it  were  published  within  less  than 
five  months.  .  .  .  The  quick  sale  of  a  book,  and  especially  of  a  book  of  controversy, 
in  folio,  is  a  good  proof  that  the  author  hit  the  taste  of  his  time."  See  also  Biogrct' 
phia  Britannica,  edit.  Kippis,  vol.  ili.  pp.  511,  512. 

••  Or,  as  Calamy  cautiously  puts  it,  ChilUngworth's  work  "  appeared  to  me  to  gc 
a  great  way  towards  the  justifying  of  moderate  conformity."  Calamy's  Life,  vol.  L 
284.  Compare  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  267,  268 ;  and  what  is  probably 
an  allusion  to  Chillingworth  in  Doddrit^eU  Correspond,  and  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 
See  also  the  opinion  of  Hobbes,  in  Aubrey'e  Letters  and  Livee^  vol.  iL  pp.  288,  629. 
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seventeenth  century, — such  as  Hales,  Owen,  Taylor,  Burnet, 
TiUotson,  Locke,  and  even  tlie  cautious  and  timeH9erying  Tem- 
ple; all  of  whom  insisted  upon  the  authority  of  private  judg- 
ment, as  forming  a  tribunal  firom  which  no  one  had  the  power 
of  appeal  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  seems  obvious." 
If  the  ultimate  test  of  truth  is  individual  judgment,  and  if  no 
one  can  affirm  that  the  judgments  of  men,  which  are  often  con- 
tradictory, can  ever  be  infallible,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
there  is  no  decisive  criterion  of  re%ious  truth.  This  is  a  melan- 
choly, and,  as  I  firmly  believe,  a  most  inaccurate  conclusion;  but 
it  is  one  which  every  nation  must  entertain,  before  it  can 
achieve  that  great  work  of  toleration  which,  even  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  our  own  time,  is  not  yet  consummated.  It  is 
necessary  that  men  should  learn  to  doubt,  before  they  begin  to 
tolerate  ;  and  that  they  should  recognize  the  fallibility  of  their 
own  opinions,  before  they  respect  the  opinions  of  their  opponents.*' 
This  great  process  is  far  from  being  yet  completed  in  any 
country;  and  the  European  mind,  barely  emerged  from  its  early 
credulity,  and  from  an  overweening  confidence  in  its  own  belief, 
is  still  in  a  middle,  and,  so  to  say,  a  probationary  stage.  When 
that  stage  shall  be  finally  passed,  when  we  shall  have  learned  to 
estimate  men  solely  by  their  character  and  their  acts,  and  not  at 
aU  by  their  theological  dogmas,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  form 
our  religious  opinions  by  that  purely  transcendental  process,  of 
which  in  every  age  glimpses  have  been  granted  to  a  few  gifted 
minds.  That  this  is  the  direction  in  which  things  are  now 
hastening,  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  has  studied  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  civilization.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
centuries,  the  old  theological  spirit  has  been  compelled,  not  only 
to  descend  from  its  long-established  supremacy,  but  to  abandon 
those  strongholds  to  which,  in  the  &ce  of  advancing  knowledge, 
it  has  vainly  attempted  to  secure  a  retreat.  All  its  most 
cherished  pretensions  it  has  been  forced  gradually  to  relinquish.^* 

**  A  short  but  able  yiew  of  the  aspect  irbich  the  English  mind  now  began  to  as- 
fume,  will  be  found  in  Staudlin,  Gesehichte  der  theologiwhen  Wissenschaften,  toI.  iL 
p.  95  seq. 

•*  In  WhaUl}f%  Dangers  to  ChrUtian  Faithy  pp.  188-198,  there  is  a  perspicuous 
statement  of  the  arguments  now  commonly  receiyed  against  coercing  men  for  their 
reli^^oos  opinions.  But  the  most  powerM  of  these  arguments  are  based  entirely 
iq>on  expediency,  which  would  have  insured  their  rejection  in  an  age  of  strong  reli- 
^ous  convictions.  Some,  and  only  some,  of  the  theological  difficulties  respecting 
toleration,  are  noticed  in  Coleridge's  Lit.  Remains^  vol.  i.  pp.  812-815 ;  and  in  an- 
other woric  {The  Friend^  vol.  L  p.  73),  he  mentions,  what  is  the  real  fact,  "  that  same 
indifference  which  makes  toleration  so  easy  a  virtue  with  us.^  See  also  Archdeacon 
HareU  Oweaee  at  Truths  2d  series,  1848,  p.  278 ;  and  Nicholses  Illustrations  of  Lit 
Ei$t,  vol.  V.  p.  817  :  **  a  spirit  of  mutual  toleration  and  forbearance  has  appeared 
(at  least  one  good  consequence  of  religious  indifference).^* 

**  It  would  be  idle  to  offer  proofs  of  so  notorious  a  fact ;  but  the  reader  will  be 
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And  although  in  England  a  temporaiy  prominence  has  recenily 
been  given  to  certain  religious  controversies,  still  the  oircum- 
stances  attending  them  show  the  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  age.  Disputes  which,  a  century  ago,  would  have  set  tiie 
whole  kingdom  in  a  flame,  are  now  regarded  with  indifference 
by  tiie  vast  majority  of  educated  men.  The  complications  of 
modem  society,  and  the  immense  variety  of  interests  into  whioh 
it  is  divided,  have  done  much  to  distract  the  intellect,  and  to* 
prevent  it  from  dwelling  upon  subjects  which  a  less-occupied 
people  would  deem  of  paramount  importance.  Besides  this,  the 
accumulations  of  science  are  &r  superior  to  those  of  any  former 
age,  and  offer  suggestions  of  such  surpassing  interest,  that 
nearly  all  our  greatest  thinkers  devote  to  them  the  wlM)le  of 
their  time,  and  refuse  to  busy  themselves  with  matters  of  mere 
speculative  belief  The  consequence  is,  that  what  used  to  be 
considered  the  most  important  of  all  questions,  is  now  aban* 
doned  to  inferior  men,  who  mimic  the  zeal,  without  possessing 
the  influence,  of  those  really  great  divines  whose  works  are 
among  the  glories  of  our  early  Uterature.  These  turbulent  po- 
lemics have,  indeed,  distracted  the  church  by  their  clamour,  but 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  great 
body  of  English  intellect;  and  an  overwhelming  majority  ctf  the 
nation  is  notoriously  opposed  to  that  monastic  and  aseetic  reHg^ 
ion  which  it  is  now  vainly  attempted  to  reconstruct.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  time  for  these  things  has  gone  by.  Theologi- 
cal interests  have  long  ceased  to  be  supreme;  and  the  affairs  of 
nations  are  no  longer  regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views.'^ 
In  England,  where  the  march  has  been  more  rapid  than  else- 
where, this  change  is  very  observable.  In  every  other  depart- 
ment we  have  had  a  series  of  great  and  powerful  thinkers,  who 
have  done  honour  to  their  country,  and  have  won  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  But  for  more  than  a  century,  we  have  not  pro- 
duced a  single  original  work  in  the  whole  field  of  controversial 

interested  by  some  striking  remarks  in  Capefigue^  But,  tU  laJU/cTme^  toI.  i.  ppt.  228, 
229. 

"^  A  writer  intimately  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  the  great  European 
countrieSf  says :  '*  Ecclesiastical  power  is  almost  extinct  as  an  active  element  in  the 
pditieal  or  social  affairs  of  nations  or  of  indiyiduals,  in  the  cabinet  or  in  the  family 
circle ;  and  a  new  element,  literary  power,  is  taking  its  place  in  the  goyemment  ot 
the  world."  LaingU  Derunark,  1852,  p.  82.  On  this  natural  tendency  in  regard  to 
legislation,  see  Meyer^  JBsprit  des  Irutitut  JudieiaireSy  vol  i.  p.  267  note ;  and  a  good 
summary  in  SUiwUin,  Oe»eh.  der  theolog.  WisseMchafiefij  toI.  ii.  pp,  804,  805.  It  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  many  of  the  clergy  complain  of  a  moTement  so  subyer- 
sive  of  their  own  power.  Compare  War<r$  Ideal  of  a  Ckrutian  Churchy  pp.  40, 
108-111,  888;  SewelTs  GhrUtian  PcliiieSy  pp.  2*76,  277,  279;  Palmer"*  TWcrftM  on 
Me  Ckurehy  vol.  iL  p.  881.  It  is  thus  that  every  thing  is  tending  to  confiim  the  re- 
markable prediction  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  that  "church  power  (unless  some  rev- 
olntion,  auspicious  to  priestcraft,  should  replunge  Europe  in  ignorance)  will  certainly 
not  surriire  the  nineteenth  century.**    Mem,  of  Maekintothy  vol  L  p.  67. 
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Aeology.  For  more  than  a  century,  the  apathy  on  this  subject 
has  b^n  so  marked,  that  there  has  been  made  no  addition  of 
value  to  that  immense  mass  of  divinity  which,  among  thinking 
men,  is  in  every  successive  generation  losing  something  of  its 
former  interest.**^ 

These  are  only  some  of  the  innumerable  signs,  which  must  be 
discerned  by  every  man  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  prejudices  of 
an  imperfect  education.  An  immense  majority  of  the  clergy, — 
some  from  ambitious  feelings,  but  the  greater  part,  I  believe,  from 
conscientious  motives, — are  striving  to  check  the  progress  of  that 
scepticism  which  is  now  gathering  in  upon  us  from  every  quar- 
ter.'*   It  is  time  that  these  well-intentioned,  though  mistaken, 

"  "  The  *  diyinea^  in  Englana  at  the  present  day,  her  bishops,  professors,  and 
prebendaries,  are  not  theologians.  They  are  logicians,  chemists,  skilled  in  the  math- 
ematies,  historians,  poor  commentators  upon  Greek  poets.**  Theodore  Parker^a  Orit- 
ietd  and  MueellaneouB  WritififfSy  1848,  p.  802.  At  p.  88,  the  same  high  authority 
aaya :  **  But,  within  the  present  century,  what  has  been  written  in  the  Ei^lish  tongue, 
in  any  department  of  theological  scholarship,  which  is  of  xalue  and  makes  a  mark 
on  the  age  ?  The  Bridgewater  Treatises^  and  the  new  edition  of  Paleyy — ^we  blush 
to  confess  it, — are  the  best  things.**  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Diaeuuions  on  PhiloaO' 
^y,  1852,  p.  699)  notices  the  decline  of  **  British  theology,**  though  he  appears  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward  (Ideal  of  a  CMetian  Churchy  p. 
405)  remarks,  that  *'  we  cannot  wonder,  however  keenly  we  may  mourn,  at  the  de- 
cfine  and  ML  of  dogmatic  theology.**  See  also  Lord  Jeffrey e  SSteays,  toI.  iv.  p.  887  : 
**  Warburton,  we  tmnk,  was  the  ]ast  of  our  great  divines.  .  .  .  The  days  of  the 
Ctadworths  and  Barrows,  the  Hookers  and  Taylors,  are  long  gone  by.**  Dr.  Parr 
was  the  only  English  theologian  since  Warburton  who  posses^  suflScient  learning 
to  retrieve  this  position ;  but  he  always  refused  to  do  so,  l^eing,  unconsciously  to  him- 
self held  back  by  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Thus,  we  find  him  writing  to  Archbishop 
Magee,  in  1828  :  /*  As  to  myself,  I  long  ago  determined  not  to  take  any  active  part 
in  polemical  theology.**    Parr^s  Worke,  vol.  vii.  p.  11. 

In  the  same  way,  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hardly  any  one 
has  carefiiHy  read  the  Fathers,  except  for  mere  historical  and  secular  purposes.  The 
iist  step  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  custom 
of  quoting  them  in  sermons  began  to  be  abandoned.  Bumefs  Own  7lm«,  vol.  i.  pp. 
829,  830 ;  Orm£%  Life  of  Oveny  p.  184.  After  this  they  rapidly  fell  into  contempt ; 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowling  (Stuify  of  EedeHaat  SUtory,  p.  195)  asserts,  that  ''  Water- 
land,  who  died  in  1740,  was  the  last  of  our  great  patristical  scholars.**  To  this  I 
may  add,  that,  nine  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Waterland,  the  obvious  decay 
of  professional  learning  struck  Warburton,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  so 
much,  that  he  wrote  to  Jortin,  somewhat  roughly,  **any  thing  makes  a  divine  among 
onr  pATSons.**  See  his  LetteVy  written  in  1749,  in  Nicholses  lUustroHone  of  Lit  ffiit. 
ToL  ii.  p.  178 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  neglect  by  the  clergy  of  their  ancient 
stodieB,  see  Jones's  Memoirs  of  Homey  Bishop  of  Nonoichy  pp.  68,  184;  and  the 
complaint  of  Br.  Knowler,  in  1766,  in  Nicholses  Lit.  Anee.  voL  ii.  p.  180.  Since  then, 
attempts  have  been  made  at  Oxford  to  remedy  this  tendency ;  but  such  attempts, 
being  opposed  by  the  general  march  of  affairs,  have  been,  and  must  be,  futile.  In- 
deed, BO  manifest  is  the  inferiority  of  these  recent  efforts,  that  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive cultivators  in  that  field  frankly  admits,  that,  in  point  of  knowledge,  his  own 
partj  has  effected  nothing ;  and  he  even  asserts,  with  great  bitterness,  that  'Mt  is 
meluicholy  to  say  it,  but  the  chief^  perhaps  the  only,  iSuglish  writer  who  has  any 
claim  to  be  conddered  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  is  the  infidel  Gibbon.**  Newman 
an  ths  Development  of  Christian  Loetriney  p.  5. 

*  As  some  writers,  moved  by  their  wishes  rather  than  by  their  knowledge,  seek 
io  deny  this,  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  the  increase  of  scepticism  since  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  attested  by  an  immense  mass  of  evidence,  aa 
TOL.  T. — 17 
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men  should  see  the  delusion  under  wUoh  ihfff  kboun  Thai  hf 
which  they  are  so  much  alarmed,  is  ihe  intermediate  step  whicb 
leads  ftom  superstition  to  toleration.  The  higher  ordet  of  minds 
have  passed  throi^h  this  stage,  and  are  approaching  what  is 
probably  the  ultimate  form  of  the  religious  history  of  the  human 
race.  But  the  people  At  lai^,  and  even  some  of  those  who  are 
commonly  called  educated  men,  are  only  now  entering  thai 
earlier  epoch  in  which  scepticisms^  is  the  leading  feature  of  the 
mind.  So  far,  therefore,  from  our  apprehenakms  being  excited 
by  this  rapidly-increasing  s|»rit,  we  ought  rather  to  do  ev^ 
thing  in  our  power  to  encourage  that  which,  though  painful  to 
some,  is  salutary^  to  aU ;  because  by  it  alone  can  rehgious  bigotiy 
be  effectually  destroyed.  Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that,  be- 
fore this  can  be  done,  a  certain  degree  of  suffering  must  first  in- 
tervene.s^    If  one  age  believes  too  mudi,  it  is  but  a  natural  re- 

will  f^apear  to  whoever  will  compfire  the  foHowing authorities:  WhaUly'$ Dwmnto 
Christian  Faithy  p.  87 ;  Kat^s  Social  CondUum  of  the  PeopU,  vol  it  p.  60(J ;  TocquC' 
iniUy  de  la  DimocratiSy  vol.  iii.  p.  72;  J,  H.  Jsiwman.  on  DwdwpfmnUy  pp.  28,  29; 
F.  W,  NevmarCe  Natural  Siitary  of  the  Soul,  p.  197 ;  Parr's  Works^  voL  ii.  p.  5, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  688,  689  ;  Felkin*s  Moral  StatisticB,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  Soe.  toL  L  pi 
541 ;  Watson's  Observations  on  the  Life  of  Wedey,  pp.  156,  194;  MatUr,  Hist,  du 
OnosHeisme,  toL  iL  p.  485 ;  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Chureh,  pp.  266,  267,  404 ; 
Turner's  Hist,  of  Englandy  toI,  il  pp.  129,  142,  vol.  lit  p.  509;  Priestley's  Memowt^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  446,  v<^  il  p.751 ;  Capped MemoirSy^%^^ ;  Mchols's lAt.  Anee. 
of  Eighteenth  Century,  vol  iv.  p.  671,  vol.  viu.  p.  478 ;  NiehoWs lUust.  of  UU  HiaL 
voL  V.  p.  640;  Combe's  Notes  on  the  United  States,  voL  il  pp.  171, 172,  18& 

^  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  an  able  friend,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
who  wiU  misunderstand  this  expression :  and  that  there  is  another  class,  who,  with* 
out  misunderstanding  it,  will  intentionally  misrepresent  its  meaning.  Hence,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  distinctly  what  I  wish  to  convey  by  the  word  "scepticism.''  By 
scepticism  I  merely  mean  hardness  of  belief;  so  that  an  increased  scepticism  is  an 
increased  perception  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  asserUons ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
an  increased  application,  and  an  increased  dilhuion,  of  the  rules  of  reasoning,  and 
of  the  laws  of  evidence.  This  feeling  of  hesitation  and  of  suspended  jud^nent 
has,  in  every  department  of  thought,  been  the  invariable  preliminary  to  all  the  intel- 
lectual revolutions  through  which  the  human  mind  has  passed ;  and  without  it,  there 
could  be  no  progress,  no  change,  no  civilization.  In  physios,  it  is  the  necessary 
precursor  of  science ;  in  politics,  of  liberty ;  in  theology,  of  toleration.  These  are 
the  three  leading  forms  of  scepticism ;  it  is,  therefore,  dear,  that  in  religion  the 
sceptic  steers  a  middle  course  between  atheism  and  orthodoxy,  r^ecting  both  ex* 
tremes,  because  he  sees  that  both  are  incapable  of  proof. 

*^  What  a  learned  historian  has  said  of  the  effioct  which  the  method  of  SocnAet 
produced  on  a  very  few  Greek  minds,  is  applicable  to  that  state  through  which  a 
great  part  of  Europe  is  now  passing :  **  The  Socratic  dialectics,  clearing  away  froot 
the  mind  its  fancied  knowledge,  and  laying  bare  the  real  ignorance,  produced  an  im- 
mediate effect,  like  the  touch  of  the  torpedo.  The  newly-created  consoiousDesB  <^ 
ignorance  was  alike  unexpected,  painful,  and  humiliating, — a  season  of  doubt  and 
discomfort,  yet  combined  with  an  internal  working  and  yearning  after  truth,  never, 
before  experienced.  Such  intellectual  <|uickening,  whioh  could  never  commence  mK 
til  the  mind  had  been  disabused  of  its  original  illusion  of  false  knowledge,  was  con- 
sidered by  Socrates  not  merely  as  the  index  and  precursor,  but  as  the  indispensable 
condition,  of  future  progress."  Orote's  HisL  of  Chreece,  vol.  viiL  pp.  614,  615,  8to» 
1851.  Compare  Kritik  der reinen  Vemunft,  in  Kanfs  WerkeyjoL  ii.  pp.  572,  577  : 
'*  So  ist  der  Skeptizismus  ein  Ruheplatz  fiir  die  mensdiUche  Vemonft,  da  sie  nokt 
iiber  ihre  dogmatisohe  Wanderung  besinnen  und  den  £ntwurf  von  der  Qegead 
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^OB  Hiat  another  age  should  believe  too  little.  Such  are  the 
impeifections  of  our  nature,  that  we  are  compelled,  by  the  very 
lawB  of  its  progress,  to  pass  through  those  crises  of  scepticism 
and  of  mental  distress,  which  to  a  vulgar  eye  are  states  of  national 
decline  and  national  shame ;  but  which  are  only  as  the  fire  by 
which  the  gold  must  be  purged  before  it  can  leave  its  dross  in  the 
pot  (^  the  refiner.  To  apply  the  imagery  of  the  great  all^rist, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  poor  pilgrim,  laden  with  the  weight  of  ac- 
cumulated superstitions,  should  stru^e  through  the  Slough  of 
Deq>ond  and  the  Valley  of  Death,  before  he  can  reach  that  glo- 
rious city,  glittering  with  gold  and  with  jewels,  of  whidi  the  first 
8^t  is  sufficient  recompense  for  his  toils  and  his  fears. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  this  double 
movement  of  scepticism  and  of  toleration  continued  to  advance ; 
though  its  progress  was  constantly  checked  by  the  two  successors 
of  Elizabeth,  who  in  every  thing  reversed  the  enlightened  policy 
of  the  great  queen.  These  princes  exhausted  their  strength  in 
struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  an  age  they  were  unable  to 
underHtand ;  but,  happily,  the  spirit  which  they  wished  to  quench 
had  reached  a  height  that  mocked  their  control.  At  the  same 
time,  the  march  of  the  English  mind  was  still  further  aided  by 
the  nature  of  those  disputes  which,  during  half  a  century,  divided 
the  country.  In  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  the  great  contest  hsA 
been  between  the  church  and  its  opponents  ;  between  those  who 
were  orthodox,  and  those  who  were  hereticaL  But,  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles,  theology  was  for  the  first  time  merged  in 
politics.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  creeds  and  dogmas ;  but 
it  was  a  struggle  between  those  who  favored  the  crown,  and  those 
who  supported  the  parliament.  The  minds  of  men,  thus  fixed 
upon  matters  of  real  importance,  neglected  those  inferior  pur- 
suits which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers."    When, 

macben  Isann,  wo  sie  sich  befindet,  um  ihren  Weg  fernerbin  mit  mebrerer  Sicher- 
heit  wfihlen  zu  konneo,  aber  nicbt  ein  Wohnplatz  zum  bestandigen  Aufentbalte.  •  • 
.  .  So  iflt  das  skeptische  Yerfahren  zwar  an  sicb  sclbst  fiir  die  YernuDftfragen  nicbt 
befriedigend,  aber  docb  voriibend,  um  ibre  Yorsicbtigkeit  zu  erweckeu  und  auf 
grundlicbe  Mittel  zu  weisen,  die  sie  in  ibren  recbtmassigen  Besitzen  sichem  konnen.^ 
*•  Dr.  Arnold,  wbose  keen  eye  noted  tbis  change,  says  (Lectures  on  Modem  JHU- 
tory,  p.  232),  **  Wbat  strikes  us  predominantly,  is,  that  what,  in  Elizabetb^s  time,  was 
a  controversy  between  divines,  was  now  a  great  political  contest  between  the  crown 
and  the  parliament.*'  The  ordinary  compilers,  such  as  Sir  A.  Alison  {SUt,  of  JEurope, 
Tol.  i.  p.  51),  and  others,  baye  entirely  misrepresented  tbis  movement;  an  error  the 
more  singular,  because  the  eminently-political  character  of  the  struggle  was  recog- 
nised by  several  contemporaries.  Even  Cromwell,  notwithstanding  the  difficult  game 
be  bad  to  play,  distinctly  stated,  in  1655,  that  the  origin  of  the  war  was  not  reli- 
gious. See  Carlyle^s  Cnmwellf  vol.  iii.  p.  108 ;  and  corroborative  evidence  in  Walker's 
History  of  Independency,  part  i.  p.  182.  James  I.  also  saw  that  the  Puritans  were 
more  dangerous  to  the  state  than  to  the  church  :  "  do  not  so  far  differ  from  us  in 
pointa  of  religion,  as  in  their  confused  form  of  policy  and  parity ;  being  ever  discon- 
tented with  the  present  government,  and  impatient  to  suffer  any  superiority ;  wbiob 
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at  lengthy  public  affSurs  had  reached  their  crisis,  the  hard  &te  of 
the  king,  which  eventually  advanced  the  interests  of  the  throne; 
was  most  injurious  to  those  of  the  church.  There  can,  indeed, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execution 
of  Charles,  inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  from  which,  in  this  country,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
recover.  The  violent  death  of  the  king  excited  the  sympathies 
of  the  people ;  and  by  thus  strengthening  the  hands  of  l^e  roy- 
alists, hastened  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.^'  But  the  mere 
name  of  that  great  party  which  had  risen  to  power,  was  sugges- 
tive of  the  change  that,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  taking 
place  in  the  national  mind.  It  was,  indeed,  no  light  thing,  that 
England  should  be  ruled  by  men  who  called  themselves  Independ- 
ents ;  and  who,  under  that  title,  not  only  beat  back  the  preten- 
sions of  the  clergy,  but  professed  an  unbounded  contempt  for  all 
those  rites  and  dogmas  which  the  clergy  had,  during  many  cen- 
turies, continued  to  amass.^^  True  it  is,  that  the  Independents 
did  not  always  push  to  their  foil  extent  the  consequences  of  their 
own  doctrines.^^     Still,  it  was  a  great  matter  to  have  those  doc- 

maketh  their  sects  insufferable  in  any  well-eoyemed  commonwealth."  Speech  of 
James  /.,  in  Pari.  Hist  toI.  i.  p.  982.  See  &o  the  observations  ascribed  to  De  Foe, 
in  Somers  TradSj  vol.  ix.  p.  572 :  "  The  king  and  parliament  fell  out  about  matters 
of  civil  right ;  .  .  .  the  first  difference  between  the  King  and  the  English  parliament 
did  not  respect  religion,  but  civil  property.** 

*■  See  darendorCs  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  716.  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his  Memoirs, 
observes,  that  the  throne  of  Charles  II.  was  strengthened  by  **  what  had  paased  in 
the  last  reien.**  Temple's  Works,  vol.  ii  p.  844.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  re- 
marks of  M.  Lamartine  on  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  Hist,  des  Oirofulins^  vol.  v. 
pp.  86-7 :  **  Sa  mort,  au  contraire,  ali^nait  de  la  cause  fran^aise  cette  partie  immense 
des  populations  qui  ne  juge  les  6v6nements  humains  que  par  le  codur.  La  nature 
humaine  est  path6tique ;  la  r^publique  Poublia,  elle  donna  i  la  royaut6  quelque  choee 
dn  martyre,  k  la  liberty  quelque  chose  de  la  vengeance.  Elle  prepare  ainsi  une  ra- 
tion centre  la  cause  r^publicaine,  et  mit  du  cdt6  de  la  royaut6  la  sensibility,  Hnt^r^t, 
les  larmes  d'une  partie  des  peuples.** 

^  The  energy  with  which  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1646,  repelled  the  preten- 
tions of  **  the  Assembly  of  Divines,**  is  one  of  the  many  prools  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  predominant  party  not  to  allow  eccledastical  encroachments.  See  the 
remarkable  details  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  pp.  459-468 ;  see  also  p.  1805.  As  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  the  Independents  were  the  first  sect  which,  when  possessed  of 
power,  advocated  toleration.  Compare  Orme's  Life  of  Ovoeriy  pp.  68-75,  102-111 ; 
Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  642 ;  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  ii.  pp.  60,  167, 
part  iii.  p.  22 ;  ClarendorCs  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  610,  640.  Some  writers  as- 
cribe great  merit  to  Jeremy  Taylor  for  his  advocacy  of  toleration  (JIeber*s  Life  of 
Taylor,  p.  xxvii. ;  and  Pan^s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  417) ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  famous  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  his  enemies  were  in  power ;  so  that  he 
was  pleading  for  his  own  interests.  When,  however,  the  Church  of  England  again 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  Taylor  withdrew  the  concessions  which  h6  had  made  in 
the  season  of  adversity.  See  the  indignant  remarks  of  Coleridge  {Lit.  Remains, 
vol.  iii.  p.  250),  who,  though  a  great  admirer  of  Taylor,  expresses  himself  strongly 
on  this  dereliction:  see  al^  a  recently  pubUshed  Letter  to ^erey Bishop  of  Drcmars^ 
in  Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Lit.  History,  voL  vii.  p.  464. 

*•  However,  Bishop  Short  (^History  of  the  Church  of  England,  8vo,  1847,  pp. 
452,  458)  says,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  hostility  of  Cromwell  to  the 
church  was  not  theological,  but  political.    The  same  remark  is  made  by  Bishop  Ken- 
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trines  recognized  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  Puritans  were  mors 
fanatical  than  superstitious.^*  They  were  so  ignorant  of  the 
real  principles  of  government,  as  to  direct  penal  laws  against 
jprivate  vices ;  and  to  suppose  that  immorality  could  be  stemmed 
Dy  legislation.*'  But,  notwithstanding  this  serious  error,  they 
always  resisted  the  aggressions  even  of  their  own  clergy ;  and 
the  destruction  of  the  old  episcopal  hierarchy,  though  perhaps 
too  hastily  effected,  must  have  produced  many  beneficial  results. 
When  the  great  party  by  whom  these  things  were  accomplished, 
was  at  length  overthrown,  the  progress  of  events  still  continued 
to  tend  in  the  same  direction.  After  the  Bestoration,  the  church, 
though  reinstated  in  her  ancient  pomp,  had  evidently  lost  her 
ancient  power.*^  At  the  same  time,  the  new  king,  from  levity, 
rather  than  from  reason,  despised  the  disputes  of  theologians,  and 
treated  questions  of  religion  with  what  he  considered  a  philosoph- 
ical indifference."     The  courtiers  followed  his  example,  and 

net  N<iiU  in  BwrtwtCM  DUsryt  yol.  it  p.  479.  See  also  Fov^Aoft't  OromweU^  toL  i.  p. 
xcTiL ;  and  on  the  generally  tolerant  siurit  of  this  great  man,  see  HallanCs  CoruL 
Hist,  Tol.  ii.  p.  14 ;  and  the  evidence  in  HarrWs  Lives  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  ill.  pp. 
87-47.  Bat  the  most  distinct  recognition  of  the  principle,  is  in  a  Letter  from  Orom" 
wtU  t4  Mc^for-Oeneral  Crawford^  recently  printed  in  CarlyWs  Cromwell^  vol.  L  pp. 
201,  202,  8vo,  1846.  In  it  Cromwell  wntes,  '*Sir,  the  state,  in  choosing  men  to 
serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  faithfully  to  serve  it, 
—that  satisfies."  See  additional  proof  in  CarwithetCs  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
UMd,  vol  it  pp.  245, 249. 

^  No  one  can  understand  the  real  history  of  the  Puritans,  who  does  not  take 
this  into  consideration.  In  the  present  Introduction,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  so 
large  a  solHect;  and  I  must  reserve  it  for  the  future  part  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
hiMry  of  England  will  be  specially  treated.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may  mention, 
that  the  distinction  between  £sinaticism  and  superstition  is  clearly  indicated,  but  not 
anal^ied,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Errors  of  Romcmism  traced  to  thetr  Ori^n 
in  Human  Jfature,  p.  49.  This  should  be  compared  with  Hume^s  Philosophteal 
Works,  vol  iii  pp.  81-89,  Edinb.  1826,  on  the  difference  between  enthusiasm  and 
superstition;  a  Terence  which  is  noticed,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  misunderstood, 
by  Kaclaine,  in  bis  Additions  to  MosheinCs  EceUsiast.  Hist,  voL  ii.  p.  88. 

*'  Compare  BarringtwCs  Observations  on  the  StatuteSy  p.  148,  with  BwrtotCs 
Diary  of  the  Parliaments  of  Cromwell,  vol  L  pp.  xcviii.  145,  892,  vol.  ii.  pp.  85, 
229.  In  1650,  a  second  conviction  of  fornication  was  made  felonv,  without  benefit 
of  eler^ ;  but,  after  the  Restoration,  Charies  II.  and  his  friends  found  this  law 
rather  meonvenient ;  so  it  was  repealed.  See  BlaeksUme's  Commentaries,  vol  iv. 
p.  65. 

^  See  Ltfe  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  edit.  1854,  vol.  I  p.  51.  At  p.  129,  the  same' 
writer  says,  with  sorrow,  **  the  church  recovered  much  of  her  temporal  possessions, 
but  not  her  spiritual  rule."  The  power  of  the  bishops  was  abridged  *'by  the  de- 
struction of  the  court  of  high-commission."  Shores  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  595.  See  also,  on  the  diminished  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  after 
the  Restoration,  Southe^s  Life  of  Wesley,  vol  i.  pp.  278,  279 ;  and  Watson's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Life  of  Wesley,  pp.  129-181. 

^  Buckingham  and  Halifax,  the  two  men  who  were  perhaps  best  acquainted 
with  Charles  II.,  both  decUred  that  he  was  a  deist.  Compare  Lingard's  JERst.  of 
Engl,  vol  vlii.  p.  127,  with  Harrises  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  p.  55.  His  subse- 
quent conversion  to  Catholicism  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  increased  devotion  uf 
Louis  XIV.  during  the  latter  days  of  his  life.    In  both  cases,  superstition  was  the 
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thought  they  could  Hot  err  in  imitatdng  him,  whom  they  regarded 
as  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  results  were  such  as  must  be  fiar 
miliar  even  to  the  most  superficial  readers  of  English  literature. 
That  grave  and  measured  scepticism,  by  which  the  Independents 
had  l^en  characterized,  lost  all  its  decorum  when  it  was  trans- 
planted into  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  a  court.  The  men  by 
whom  the  king  was  surrounded,  were  imequal  to  the  difficulties 
of  suspense  ;  and  they  attempted  to  fortify  their  doubts  by  the 
blasphemous  expression  of  a  mid  and  desperate  infidelity.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  all  those  writers  who  were  most  &voured 
by  Charles,  exhausted  the  devices  of  their  ribald  spirit,  in  mock- 
ing a  religion,  of  the  nature  of  which  they  were  profoundly  igno- 
rant. These  impious  buffooneries  would,  by  themselves,  have 
left  no  permanent  impression  on  the  age  ;  but  they  deserve  at- 
tention, because  they  were  the  corrupt  and  exaggerated  represent- 
atives of  a  more  general  tendency.  They  were  the  unwholesome 
offspring  of  that  spirit  of  disbelief,  and  of  that  daring  revolt 
against  authority,  which  characterized  the  most  eminent  English- 
men during  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  this  which  caused 
Locke  to  be  an  innovator  in  his  philosophy,  and  an  Unitarian 
in  his  creed.  It  was  this  which  made  Newton  a  Socinian ;  which 
forced  Milton  to  be  the  great  enemy  of  the  church,  and  which 
not  only  turned  the  poet  into  a  rebel,  but  tainted  with  Arianism 
the  Paradiae  Lost.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  same  contempt  for 
tradition,  and  the  same  resolution  to  spurn  the  yoke,  which, 
being  first  carried  into  philosophy  by  Bacon,  was  afterwards  car- 
ried into  politics  by  Cromwell ;  and  which,  during  that  very  gen- 
eration, was  enforced  in  theology  by  ChiUingworth,  Owen,  and 
Hales ;  in  metaphysics  by  Hobbes  and  Glwvil ;  and  in  the 
theory  of  government  by  Harrington,  Sydney,  and  Locke. 

The  progress  which  the  EngKsh  intellect  was  now  making 
towards  shating  off  anci^it  superstitionsy^°  was  still  further  aided 

natural  refuge  of  a  worn-out  and  discontented  libertine,  who  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  the  lowest  and  most  grorelline  pleasures. 

^  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  destruction  of 
the  old  notions  respecting  witchcraft.  This  important  revolution  in  our  opinionB 
was  effected,  so  far  as  the  educated  classes  are  concerned,  between  the  Restoration 
and  the  RcTolutaon :  that  is  to  say,  in  1660,  the  minority  of  educated  men  still  be- 
liered  in  witchcraft ;  while  in  1688,  the  majority  disbeliered  it.  In  1666,  the  old 
orthodox  yiew  was  stated  by  Chief-Baron  Hale,  who,  on  a  trial  of  two  women  for 
witchcraft,  said  to  the  jury  :*  **That  there  are  such  creatures  as  witches,  I  make  no 
doubt  at  all ;  for,  first,  the  Scriptures  haye  affirmed  so  much ;  secondly,  the  wisdom 
of  all  nations  hath  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their 
confidence  of  such  a  crime.'*  CctmpbelPs  Lives  of  the  Chief-JuaHcet^  vol.  i.  pp.  566, 
666.  This  reasoning  was  irresistible,  and  the  witches  were  hung ;  but  Uie  change 
in  public  opinion  began  to  affect  even  the  judges,  and  after  this  melancholy  exhifi- 
tion  of  the  Chief-Baron,  such  scenes  became  gradually  rarer;  though  Lord  Camp- 
bell  is  mistaken  in  supposing  (p.  663)  that  this  was  '^  the  kst  capitu  conviction  in 
£ngland  for  the  crime  of  bewitching.^    So  fiu*  firom  this,  three  persons  were  execu 
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l^  the  extraoidinary  zeal  displajed  in  the  cultiTation  of  the  phys- 
ioal  sciences.  This,  like  all  great  social  movements,  is  clearly 
tatceable  to  the  events  hy  which  it  was  preceded.  It  was  partly 
cause,  and  partly  effect,  of  the  increasing  incredulity  of  the  age. 
The  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  made  them  dissatisfied 
with  those  long'-established  opinions,  which  only  rested  on  im- 
sopported  authority ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  desire  to  ascertain 
how  jfor  such  notions  might  be  verified  or  refuted  by  the  real  con- 
dition oi  things.  A  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
spirit  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  an  author  who  was  one  of 
ihe  most  eminent  among  the  mere  literary  men  of  his  time. 
While  the  Civil  War  was  barely  decided,  and  three  years  before 
ihe  execution  of  the  king,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  his 
celebrated  work,  called  Inqmriea  into  Vulgar  cmd  Common  Er^ 
rora.^^  This  able  and  learned  production  has  the  merit  of  an- 
ticipating some  of  those  results  which  more  modem  inquirers 
have  obtained  ;^  but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable,  as  being  the  first 
systematic  and  deliberate  onslaught  ever  made  in  England  upon 
^ose  superstitious  fimcies  which  were  then  prevalent  respecting 
the  external  world.  And  what  is  still  more  interesting  is,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeared  make  it  evident,  that 
while  the  learning  and  genius  of  the  author  belong  to  himself,  the 

ted  at  Exeter  for  witeheraft  in  1682.  See  HuUhin9wiC%  HttUmeal  Suay  emceming 
WUeKeraft^  1720,  pp.  56,  57.  Hutchioson  says:  **I  suppose  these  are  the  last 
three  that  have  been  hanged  in  Enghuid."  It,  however,  one  may  rely  apon  a  state- 
ment made  by  Du  Fart,  two  wttohes  were  hnng  at  Northampton  in  1705 ;  and  in  **  17 1 2^ 
fire  other  witches  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  same  plaice.**  FarrU  Workt^  toL  It. 
p.  182,  8to,  1828.  This  is  the  more  shameful,  because,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  ftom 
the  literature  of  that  time,  a  dSabefief  in  the  existence  of  witches  had  become  almost 
miversal  among  ecknoated  men ;  though  tiie  old  snperstition  was  ttill  defended  on 
the  jndgment-seat  and  in  the  pulpit.  As  to  the  opinions  of  the  clergy,  compare 
Cuaworth^s  Intelleet.  8y9t,  vol.  iii.  pp.  845,  848 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol  ii.  pp.  802, 
108  (  Burf9  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  221 ;  Wesley's  Jour- 
nals, pp.  602, 718.  Wesley,  who  had  more  influence  than  all  the  bishops  put  together, 
says:  ^^Itis  true,  iikewise,  that  the  English  in  general,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the 
men  of  learning  in  Europe,  have  given  up  all  aooounts  of  witches  and  apparitions  as 

mere  old  wives'  fables.     I  am  sorry  for  it The  giving  up  witchcraft  is,  in 

effect,  giving  up  the  Bible But  I  cannot  give  up,  to  all  the  Deists  in  Great 

foitain,  the  existence  of  witchcraft,  till  I  give  up  the  credit  of  all  history,  sacred 
and  profitne." 

However,  aUiras  in  vain.  Every  year  diminished  the  old  belief^  and  in  1786,  a 
generation  l^lbre  Wesley  had  recorded  these  opinions,  the  laws  against  witchcraft 
were  repealed,  and  another  vestige  of  superstition  efiEaoed  from  the  English  statute* 
book.  See  BarringUm  on  the  Statutes,  p.  407 ;  Note  in  £urton^s  Diary,  vol  L  p. 
26;  ffarrit^s  Life  of  Ifardwieke,  vol  i.  p.  807. 

To  this  it  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  in  Spain  a  witch  was  burned  so  late  at 
1781.    l^eknor's  Hist,  of  Spanish  Ziterature,  voL  iii.  p.  238. 

*'  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1646.  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  voL 
M.  p.  168. 

**  See  the  notet  ia  Mr.  WOJdn'a  edition  of  Broume's  Works,  Lond.  1886,  vol  ii 
19^884,860,861. 
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scepticism  which  he  displayed  respecting  popular  belief  was  forced 
on  him  by  the  pressure  of  the  age. 

In  or  about  1633,  when  the  throne  was  still  occupied  by  a 
superstitious  prince  ;  when  the  Church  of  England  was  at  the 
height  of  her  apparent  power ;  and  when  men  were  incessantly 
persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions, — ^this  same  Sir  Thomas 
ferowne  wrote  his  Rdigio  Medici,^^  in  which  we  find  aU  the 
qualities  of  his  later  work,  except  the  scepticism.  Indeed,  in 
the  Rdigio  Medici^  there  is  shown  a  credi^ty  that  must  hayo 
secured  the  sympathy  of  those  classes  which  were  then  dominant. 
Of  all  the  prejudices  which  at  that  time  were  deemed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  popular  creed,  there  was  not  one  which  Browne 
ventured  to  deny.  He  announces  his  belief  in  the  philosopher's 
stone ;"  in  spirits,  and  tutelary  angels  ;•'  and  in  palmistry.*^ 
He  not  only  peremptorily  affirms  the  reality  of  witches,  but  he 
says  that  those  who  deny  their  existence  are  not  merely  infidels^ 
but  atheists.^  ^  He  carefully  tells  us  that  he  reckons  his  nativity, 
not  from  his  birth,  but  firom  his  baptism  ;  for  before  he  was  bap- 
tized, he  could  not  be  said  to  exist."  To  these  touches  of  wis- 
dom, he  moreover  adds,  that  the  more  improbable  any  proposi- 
tion is,  the  greater  his  willingness  to  assent  to  it ;  but  that  when 
a  thing  is  actually  impossible,  he  is  on  that  very  account  pre- 
pared to  believe  it." 

Such  were  the  opinions  put  forth  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
the  first  of  the  two  great  works  he  presented  to  the  world.  But 
in  his  Inquiries  into  Vulgar  Error  a,  there  is  displayed  a  spirit 
so  entirely  different,  that  tf  it  were  not  for  the  most  decisive  evi- 
dence, we  could  hardly  believe  it  to  be  written  by  the  same  man. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  during  the  twelve  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  two  works,  there  was  completed  that  vast 
social  and  intellectual  revolution,  of  which  the  overthrow  of  the 

**  The  preciae  date  is  unknown ;  but  Mr.  Wilkin  supposes  that  it  was  written 
"  between  the  years  1688  and  1685."  Preface  to  Rdigio  MecUei,  in  Brawne't  TTonb, 
ToL  ii.  p.  iv. 

••  Ibid.  Tol.  it  p.  68. 

••  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  47. 

**  Or,  as  he  caUs  it,  **  chiromancy.'*    Ibid.  toI.  ii.  p.  89. 

•'  "  For  my  part,  I  have  ever  beliered,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  witches. 
They  that  doubt  of  these,  do  not  oniy  deny  them,  but  spbrits;  and  are  obliquely, 
and  upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infidels,  but  atheists.'*    Ibid,  vol  ii.  pp.  48, 44. 

■•  "From  this  I  do  compute  or  calculate  my  nativity.**    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  64. 

"•  Rdigio  Medici^  sec.  ix.  in  Browne^ $  Worht^  vol.  iL  pp.  18,  14;  unfortunately 
too  long  to  extract.  This  is  the  **  credo  quia  impossibile  est,**  Originally  one  of  Ter 
tullian*s  absurdities,  and  once  quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
as  *|  the  ancient  religious  maxim.**  Pari,  Biit,  vol.  xi.  p.  802.  Compare  the  au* 
oastic  remark  on  this  maxim  in  the  Eisajf  concerning  Human  UndertUmding^  book 
iv.  ch.  xviil  Locke's  Wbrks,  vol  IL  p.  271.  It  was  the  spirit  embodied  in  this  sen- 
tence which  supplied  Celsus  with  some  formidable  arguments  against  the  Fathers. 
Neander't  HisL  of  the  Church,  vol  i.  pp.  227,  228. 
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drarcli  and  the  execation  of  the  king  were  but  minor  incidents. 
We  know  from  the  literature,  from  the  private  correspondence, 
and  from  the  public  acts  of  that  time,  how  impossible  it  was, 
eren  for  the  strongest  minds,  to  escape  the  effects  of  the  general 
intoxication.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Browne,  who  certainly  was 
inferior  to  several  of  his  contemporaries,  should  have  been  af- 
fected by  a  movement  which  they  were  unable  to  resist.  It 
would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  j£  he  alone  had  remained  un- 
influenced by  that  sceptical  spirit,  which,  because  it  had  been 
arbitrarily  repressed,  had  now  broken  all  bounds,  and  in  the  re- 
action soon  swept  away  those  institutions  which  vainly  at- 
tempted to  stop  its  course. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  works 
becomes  highly  interesting,  and,  indeed,  very  important.  In  this, ' 
his  later  production,  we  hear  no  more  about  believing  things  be- 
etnse  they  are  impossible  ;  but  we  are  told  of  "  the  two  great 
pQlars  of  truth,  experience  and  solid  reason/'***  We  are  also  re- 
minded that  one  main  cause  of  error  is  ^^  adherence  unto  author- 
ity ;''•*  that  another  is, "  neglect  of  inquiry ;""  and,  strange  to 
say,  that  a  third  is  "  credulity/'*'  All  this  was  not  very  consist- 
ent with  the  old  theological  spirit ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  Browne  not  only  exposes  some  of  the  innumera- 
ble blunders  of  the  Fathers,"  but  after  speaking  of  errors  in  gen- 
eral, curtly  adds  :  "  Many  others  there  are,  which  we  resign  unto 
divinity,  and  perhaps  deserve  not  controversy/'" 

The  difference  between  these  two  works  is  no  bad  measure  of 
the  rapidity  of  that  vast  movement  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  seen  in  every  branch  of  practical  and 
speculative  life.  After  the  death  of  Bacon,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished EngUshmen  was  certainly  Boyle,  who,  if  compared 
witii  his  contemporaries,  may  be  said  to  rank  immediately  below 
Newton,  though,  of  course,  very  inferior  to  him  as  an  original 
thinker.**  With  the  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge,  we 
are  not  immediately  concerued;  but  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
he  was  the  first  who  instituted  exact  experiments  into  the  rela- 

**  JkguirieM  into  Vvlgar  and  Common  JBtrort^  book  iU.  chap.  xxTiii  in  Brownit 
Warki,  toL  ii.  p.  584. 

"  Ibid,  book  i.  chap.  vU.  toI.  U.  p.  225. 

"  *'  A  oupinity,  or  neglect  of  inqoiry."    Ibid,  book  L  chap.  t.  vol.  ii.  p  211. 

"  *^  A  third  cause  of  common  errors  is  the  credulity  of  men.'*  Book  L  chap.  t. 
v^iLp.208. 

**  See  two  amusing  instances  in  toI  ii.  pp.  267,  488. 

••  Vulgar  and  Common  Error*,  book  yii.  chap.  xi.  in  Brownout  Work$,  toL  ill.  p. 
I2«. 

••  Monk  (lAfeofBeniUy^yoX, L  p.  87)  says,  that  Boyle's  discoveries  "have  placed 
Us  name  in  a  rank  second  only  to  that  of  Newton  ;**  and  this,  I  believe,  is  true,  not* 
withstanding  the  immense  superiority  of  Newton. 
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tion  between  colotir  and  heat;*^  and  by  this  means,  not  only  uM 
certained  some  very  important  facts,  but  laid  a  foundation  foi 
that  union  between  optics  and  thermotics,  which,  though  not 
yet  completed,  now  merely  waits  for  some  great  philosopher  to 
strike  out  a  generalization  large  enough  to  cover  both,  and  thus 
fuse  the  two  sciences  into  a  single  study.  It  is  also  to  Boyle, 
more  than  to  any  other  Englishman,  that  we  owe  the  science  of 
hydrostatics,  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  possess  it."  He  is 
the  original  discoverer  of  that  beautiful  law,  so  fertile  in  valu- 
able results,  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  air  varies  as  its 
density.^  ^  And,  in  i£e  opin»m  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  mod- 
em naturalists,  it  was  Boyle  who  opened  up  those  chemical  in- 
quiries, whidi  went  on  accumulating  until,  a  century  later,  they 
supplied  the  means  by  which  Lavoisier  and  his  contemporaries 
fixed  the  real  basis  of  chemistry,  and  enabled  it  for  the  first  time 
to  take  its  proper  stand  among  those  sciences  that  deal  with  the 
external  world.'" 

The  application  of  these  discoveries  to  the  happiness  of  Man, 
and  particularly  to  what  may  be  called  the  matenal  interests  ot 

"  Compare  Pomll  on  JRadiafU  Heat  (Brit,  Auoe.  voL  i,),  p.  287,  with  Z/oy«f « 
Rtmort  on  Physical  Optics^  1834,  p.  888.  For  the  remarks  on  colours,  see  BoyUi^M 
"WorkSy  Tol.  ii.  pp.  1>40 ;  and  for  the  account  of  his  experiments,  pp.  41-80 ;  and  a 
■light  notice  in  Brewnter'M  Life  of  Ntwton^  toL  i.  pp.  156,  166,  286.  It  is,  I  thipk, 
not  generally  known,  that  Power  is  said  to  be  indebted  to  Boyle  for  originatinff 
some  of  his  experiments  on  colours.  See  a  letter  from  Hooke  in  BoyleU  Worke^  toL 
T.  p.  638. 

^  Dr.  Whewell  {Bridgewater  Treattae,  p.  266)  well  obserres,  that  Boyle  and  Pas- 
cal are  to  hydrostatics  what  Galileo  is  to  mechanics,  and  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Newton  to  astronomy.  See  also  on  Boyle  as  the  founder  of  Hydrostatics,  7%omson^9 
HUt.  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  pp.  897,  898  ;  and  his  BUt,  of  Ohmutry,  toL  i.  p.  204. 

**  This  was  discorered  by  Boyle  about  1660,  and  coimrmed  by  Mariotte  in  1676. 
See  WhewelPe  Bht.  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol  ii.  pp.  667,  688 ;  ThomeonU  H%9l', 
of  Chemietryj  voL  i.  p.  216 ;  Turner's  Chemistry,  \iA,  i.  pp.  41,  200;  Brandt^^Chem* 
tstry,  Tol  i.  p.  868.  This  law  has  been  empirically  Terined  by  the  French  Institute, 
and  found  to  hold  good  for  a  pressure  even  of  twenty-seTcn  atmospheres.  See 
Challis  on  the  Matfieniatieal  Theory  of  Fluids,  in  Sixth  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  226 ; 
and  HerschePs  Nat.  PhUos,  p.  281.  Although  Boyle  preceded  Mariotte  by  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  the  diacoTery  is  rather  unfairly  called  &e  law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte ; 
while  foreign  writers,  refining  on  this,  frequently  omit  the  name  of  Boyle  altogether, 
and  term  it  the  Uw  of  Manotte !  See,  for  instance,  lAehi^s  Letters  on  Chemistry^ 
p.  126 ;  Monteil,  Livers  Etats,  toL  yiil  p.  122 ;  KaemU^s  Meteorology,  p.  286 ;  Comte, 
/>As^.i'o«.ToLLpp.588,646,y0LiLpp.4S4,616;  PamUel,  EUmens  d$  Physique^ 
vol  i.  p.  889,  Tol  ii.  pp.  68, 188. 

"**  *^L*un  des  cr^teurs  de  la  physique  exp^rinlentale,  Pillufitre  Bobert  B<rrle, 
avait  aussi  reconnu,  dha  le  milieu  du  dix-septidme  si^le,  une  grande  partie  des  fttits 
qui  serrent  aiyourd'hiii  de  base  k  oette  ohimie  nouYeUe.**  Ouvier,  Progres  des  Sciences, 
Tol.  i.  p.  80.  The  **  aussi "  refers  to  Bey.  See  also  Cuvier,  Hist,  des  Sciences  Hatw 
relies^  part  ii.  pp.  822,  846-849.  A  still  more  recent  writer  says,  that  Boyle  **  stood, 
in  faxX,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  pneumatic  chemistry  of  Priestley ;  he  had  in  his 
hand  the  key  to  the  great  discoTery  of  Lavoisier.'*  Johnston  on  Limorphous  Bodies^ 
in  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc,  vol  Ti.  p.  168«  See  further  respecting  Boyle,  Robin  et 
Verdeil,Chimie  Anatomioue,  Paris,  1S68,  roL  i.  pp.  676,  677, 679,  toL  iL  pw  24 ;  and 
Bprengel,  Hist,  de  la  J£eaeci9ie,  toL  It.  p.  177. 
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drrilization,  will  be  traced  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but 
what  I  now  wish  to  observe^  is  the  way  in  which  such  investiga- 
tions harmonized  with  the  movement  I  am  attempting  to  de- 
scribe. In  the  whole  of  his  physical  inquiries^  Boyle  constantly 
insists  upon  two  fundamental  principles :  namely^  the  impor- 
tance of  individual  experim^its,  and  the  comparative  unimpor- 
tance of  the  facts  which,  on  these  subjects,  antiquity  has  handed 
down  J'  These  are  the  two  great  keys  to  his  method;  they  are 
the  views  which  he  inherited  from  Bacon,  and  they  are  also 
the  views  which  have  been  held  by  every  man  who,  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  has  added  any  thing  <^  moment  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge.  First  to  doubt,^*  then  to  ioquire, 
and  then  to  discover,  has  been  the  process  universally  followed 
by  our  great  teachers.  So  strongly  did  Boyle  feel  this,  that 
though  he  was  an  eminently  religious  man  J'  he  gave  to  the  most 
popidar  of  his  scientific  works  the  title  of  The  Sceptical  Chemid; 
meaning  to  intimate,  that  until  men  were  sceptical  concerning 
the  chemistry  of  their  own  time,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
they  should  advance  for  in  the  career  which  lay  before  them. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  this  remarkable  work,  in  which 
such  havoc  was  made  with  old  notions,  was  published  in  1661,^* 

^^  This  disregard  of  ancient  antfaoritj  appears  so  constantly  in  his  works,  that  it 
ia  difficult  to  cIkkmo  among  innumerable  passages  which  might  be  quoted.  I  wiH 
select  one,  which  strikes  me  as  well  expressed,  and  is  certainly  rery  characteristic.  In 
his  Free  Inquiry  into  the  vulgarly  received  Notion  of  Nature^  he  says  (Boyle^eWorksy 
ToL  It.  p.  859),  '^  For  I  am  wont  to  judge  of  opinions  as  of  corns :  I  consider  much 
Ion,  in  any  one  that  I  am  to  receive,  whose  inscription  it  bears,  than  what  metal  it 
is  oiade  o£  It  is  indilforeiit  enough  to  me  whether  it  was  stamped  many  years  or 
ages  since,  or  came  but  yesterday  from  the  mint.^  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the 
^  schoolmen  "  and  "  gownmen  *'  with  a  contempt  not  much  inferior  to  that  expressed 
by  Locke  himselt 

"  In  his  OtmeickraiionB  Umckmg  Eapcrimeniml  Eeeay*^  he  says  (Boyl^e  Warke^ 
voL  i.  p.  197),  "  Perhaps  you  will  wonder,  Pyrophilus,  that  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  following  essays  I  should  speak  so  doubtingly,  and  use  so  often  perhapSf  it  eeeme^ 
it  ie  not  improbabU,  and  suoh  other  expressions  as  argue  a  diffidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  Ofunions  I  indine  to,^  &o.  Indeed,  this  spirit  is  seen  at  every  turn.  Thus  his 
Muay  on  OryetaU,  which,  considering  the  then  state  of  knowledge,  is  a  remarkable 
production,  is  entitled  "  Doubts  and  Experiments  touching  the  curious  Figures  of 
Salts."  TTof  iU,  voL  ii.  p.  488.  It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason  that  M.  Humboldt 
terms  him  "  the  cautious  and  doubting  Robert  Boyle.**  HvmboldCe  Coemoe,  vol  ii. 
p.  780. 

"  On  the  sincere  Christianity  of  Boyle,  compare  Bumefe  Lives  and  CharatterSy 
edit.  Jebb,  1883,  pp^  851-860 ;  Ufe  of  Ken,  by  a  Laymasi,  vol.  i.  pp.  82, 83 ;  WkewWe 
Sridg^oater  Treatiee,  p.  278.  ne  made  several  attempts  to  reconcile  the  scientific 
method  with  the  defence  of  established  religious  opinions.  See  one  of  the  best 
instances  of  this,  in  Boyle'e  WorkSj  vol.  v.  pp.  38,  89. 

^*  The  Seeptieal  Chemist  is  in  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  290-871.  It  went  through 
two  editions  m  the  author's  lifetime,  an  unusual  success  for  a  book  of  that  kind. 
BoMs  Works,  voL  L  p.  875,  vol  iv.  p.  89,  voL  v.  p.  845.  I  find,  from  a  letter 
wntten  in  1696  (Fairfax  Correspondence,  voL  iv.  p.  844),  that  Boyle's  works  were 
then  becoming  scarce,  and  that  there  was  an  intention  of  reprinting  the  whole  of 
them.  In  regard  to  the  Sceptical  Chemist,  it  was  so  popular,  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Monconys,  a  French  traveller,  who  visited  London  in  1668,  and  from 
whom  we  learn  that  it  was  to  be  bought  for  four  shillings,  **  pour  quatre  cheUns." 
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the  year  after  the  accession  of  Charles  11.,  in  whose  reign  the 
spread  of  incredulity  was  indeed  rapid,  since  it  was  seen  not  only 
among  the  intellectual  classes,  hut  even  among  the  nohles  and 
personal  friends  of  the  king.  It  is  true,  that  in  that  rank  of 
society,  it  assumed  an  offensive  and  degenerate  form.  But  the 
movement  must  have  been  one  of  no  common  energy,  which,  in 
so  early  a  stage,  could  thus  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  palace, 
and  excite  the  minds  of  the  courtiers;  a  lazy  and  feeble  race, 
who  from  the  frivolity  of  their  habits  are,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, predisposed  to  superstition,  and  prepared  to  believe 
whatever  the  wisdom  of  their  fethers  has  bequeathed  to  them. 

In  every  thing  this  tendency  was  now  seen.  Every  thing 
marked  a  growing  determination  to  subordinate  old  notions  to 
new  inquiries.  At  the  very  moment  when  Boyle  was  prosecuting 
his  labours,  Charles  II.  incorporated  the  Royal  Society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing  knowledge  by 
direct  experiment.^'  And  it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
charter  now  first  granted  to  this  celebrated  institution  declares 
that  its  object  is  the  extension  of  natural  knowledge,  as  opposed 
to  that  which  is  supernatural.'* 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  terror  and  disgust  these 
things  were  viewed  by  those  inordinate  admirers  of  antiquity, 
who,  solely  occupied  in  venerating  past  ages,  are  unable  either 
to  respect  the  present  or  hope  for  the  future.  These  great  ob- 
structors of  mankind  played,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 

Voyage9  de  Moneonys^  vol.  iii.  p.  67,  edit.  1695 ;  a  book  containing  some  very  carious 
facts  respecting  London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11. ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
quoted  by  any  English  historian.  In  SprenaePt  HtsL  de  la  Midecine^  toI.  y.  pp.  78-9, 
there  is  a  summary  of  the  views  advocated  m  the  Seepiiccd  Chemist^  respecting  which 
Sprengel  says,  '^  Ce  fut  cependant  aussi  en  Angleterre  que  s'^leverent  les  premiers 
doutes  sur  1  exactitude  des  explications  chimiques.'* 

^  *'  From  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  objects  of  their 
attention  were  necessarily  unlimited.  The  physical  sciences,  however,  or  those  mhkh 
are  promoted  by  experiment,  were  their  decUred  objects ;  and  experiment  was  the 
method  which  they  professed  to  follow  in  accomplishing  their  purpose.^  7%om909^9 
HhU  of  the  Royal  JSoeiety,  p.  6.  When  the  society  was  first  instituted,  experiments 
were  so  unusual,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  workmen  in 
London.  See  a  curious  passage  in  Weld's  Hist  of  the  Royal  Boeiety,  1848,  voL  it 
p.  88. 

"  Dr.  Paris  (Life  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  1881,  vol.  ii.  p.  178)  says,  "The  charter  of  t^e 
Ro^al  Society  stat^  that  it  was  established  for  the  improvement  of  natural  science. 
This  epithet  natural  was  originally  intended  to  imply  a  meaning,  of  which  very  few 
persons,  I  believe,  are  aware.  At  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  the  society,  the 
arts  of  witchcraft  and  divination  were  very  extensively  encouraged ;  and  the  word 
nalural  was  therefore  introduced  in  contradistinction  to  supernatural,^  The  charteis 
granted  by  Charles  II.  are  printed  in  Weld's  Hist  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  iL  pp. 
481-521.  Evelyn  (Diary,  18  Any.  1662,  vol  iL  p.  195)  mentions,  that  the  object  ol 
the  Royal  Society  was  "natural  knowledge."  See  also  Aubrey's  Letters  andJjivety 
vol.  ii.  p.  858 ;  Ptilteney's  Hist  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  98;  and  on  the  distinction 
thus  established  in  the  popular  mind  between  natural  and  supernatural,  compM^ 
Boyle's  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  455,  vol  iv.  pp.  288,  859. 
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same  part  as  they  play  in  our  own  day,  rejecting  every  novelty, 
and  therefore  opposing  every  improvement.  The  angry  contest 
which  arose  between  the  two  parties,  and  the  hostility  directed 
against  the  Boyal  Society,  as  the  first  institution  in  which  the 
idea  of  progress  was  distinctly  embodied,  are  among  the  most 
iostnictive  parts  of  our  history,  and  on  another  occasion  I  shall 
relate  them  at  considerable  length.  At  present  it  is  enough  to 
say,  that  the  reactionaiy  party,  though  led  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  clergy,  was  entirely  defeated;  as,  indeed,  was  to 
be  expected,  seeing  that  their  opponents  had  on  their  side  nearly 
all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  were  moreover  reinforced  by 
such  aid  as  the  court  could  bestow.  The  progress  was,  in  truth, 
so  rapid,  as  to  cany  away  with  it  some  of  the  ablest  members 
even  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession;  their  love  of  knowledge 
proving  too  strong  for  the  old  traditions  in  which  they  had  been 
bred.  But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and,  speaking  general- 
ly, there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  antago- 
nism between  physical  science  and  the  theological  spirit  was 
such  as  to  induce  nearly  the  whole  of  the  clei^  to  array  them- 
selves against  the  science,  and  seek  to  bring  it  into  discredit. 
Nor  ought  we  to  be  surprised  that  they  should  have  adopted 
this  course.  That  inquisitive  and  experimental  spirit  which 
they  wished  to  check,  was  not  only  offensive  to  their  prejudices, 
but  it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  power.  For  in  the  first 
place,  the  mere  habit  of  cultivating  physical  science  taught  men 
to  require  a  severity  of  proof  which  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
clergy  were,  in  their  own  department,  unable  to  supply.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  the  additions  made  to  physical  knowledge 
opened  new  fields  of  thought,  and  thus  tended  still  further  to 
divert  attention  £rom  ecclesiastical  topics.  Both  these  effects 
would  of  course  be  limited  to  the  comparatively  few  persons  who 
were  interested  in  scientific  inquiries:  it  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  ultimate  results  of  such  inquiries  must  have 
been  extended  over  a  far  wider  surface.  This  may  be  called  their 
secondary  influence;  and  the  way  in  which  it  operated  is  well 
worth  our  attention,  because  an  acquaintance  with  it  will  go  far 
to  explain  the  reason  of  that  marked  opposition  which  li^  al- 
ways existed  between  superstition  and  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  that  a  nation  perfectly  ignorant  of  physical 
laws,  will  refer  to  supernatural  causes  all  the  phenomena  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.^^    But  so  soon  as  natural  science  begins 

"^^  The  speculatiTe  view  of  this  tendency  has  been  recently  illustrated  in  the  most 
comprehensiTe  manner  by  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  his  Philoaophie  Poiitive;  and  his 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  human  mind  are  confirmed  by  erery 
thing  we  know  of  barbarous  nations ;  and  they  are  also  confirmed,  as  he  has  deci* 
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to  do  its  work,  there  are  introduced  the  elements  of  a  great 
change.  Each  successiye  discovery,  by  ascertaining  the  law  that 
governs  certam  events,  deprives  them  of  that  apparent  mystery 
in  which  they  were  formerly  involved.^®  The  love  of  the  mar- 
vellous becomes  proportionably  diminished ;  and  when  any 
science  has  made  such  progress  as  to  enable  those  who  are  ao^ 
quainted  with  it  to  foretell  the  events  with  which  it  deals,  it  is 
dear  that  the  whole  of  those  events  are  at  once  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  supernatural,  and  brought  under  the  authority 
of  natural  powers."  The  business  of  physical  philosophy  is,  to 
explain  external  phenomena  with  a  view  to  their  prediction ;  and 
every  successful  prediction  which  is  recognised  by  the  people, 
causes  a  disruption  of  one  of  those  links  which,  as  it  were,  bind 
the  imagination  to  the  occult  and  invisible  world.    Hence  it  is 

sively  proved,  by  the  history  of  {diyskal  science.  In  addition  to  the  facts  he  hat 
adduced,  I  may  mention,  that  the  history  of  geology  snpplies  eTidence  analogous  to 
that  which  he  has  collected  fix>m  other  departments. 

A  popular  notion  of  the  working  of  this  belief  in  snpematoral  eansation  may  be 
seen  in  a  circumstance  related  by  (>)mbe.  He  says,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  country  west  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unhealthy,  **^  that  every  spring 
the  £Burmers  and  their  servants  were  seized  with  fever  and  ague.**  As  long  as  the 
cause  of  this  was  unknown,  <*  these  visitations  were  believed  to  be  sent  by  Provi* 
dence ;"  but  after  a  time  the  land  was  drained,  the  ague  disappeared,  and  the  inhab- 
itants perceived  that  what  they  had  believed  to  be  supernatural  was  perfectly  natural, 
and  that  the  cause  was  the  state  of  the  land,  not  the  intervention  of  the  Ddty. 
Combe's  Constitution  ofMm%,  Edinb.  1847,  p.  166. 

^  I  say  apparent  mystery,  because  it  doha  not  at  all  lessen  the  real  mystery.  But 
this  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  my  remark,  inasmuch  as  the  people  at  large 
never  enter  into  such  subtleties  as  the  difference  between  Law  and  Cause ;  a  differ^ 
enoe,  indeed,  which  is  so  neglected,  that  it  is  often  lost  sight  of  even  in  sdentifio 
books.  All  that  the  people  know  is,  that  events  which  they  once  believed  to  be 
directly  controlled  by  the  Deity,  and  modified  by  Him,  are  not  only  foretold  by  the 
human  mind,  but  are  altered  by  human,  interference.  The  attempts  which  P^dey  and 
others  have  made  to  solve  this  mystery  by  rising  from  the  laws  to  the  cause,  are 
evidently  futile,  because  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  solution  is  as  incomprehensible  as 
the  problem ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  natund  theologians,  in  so  &r  as  they  are 
arguments,  must  depend  on  reason.  As  Mr.  Newman  tnuy  says,  **  A  God  nnoansed 
and  existing  from  eternity,  is  to  the  full  as  incomprehensible  as  a  world  nncansed 
and  existing  from  eternity.  We  must  not  reject  the  latter  theory  as  incomprehensi** 
ble ;  for  so  is  every  other  possible  theory."  NeumtatCs  Natural  Histcry  of  the  Bouly 
1849,  p.  3d.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion  is  unintentionally  confirmed  by  the  defence 
of  the  old  method,  which  is  set  up  by  Dr.  Whewell  in  his  BridgewaUr  IVeatitSy  pn. 
262-5 ;  because  the  remarks  made  by  that  able  writer  refer  to  men  who,  from  their 
vast  powers,  were  most  likely  to  rise  to  that  transcendental  view  of  religion  which  is 
slowly  but  steadily  gaining  ground  among  us.  Kant,  probably  the  deepest  thinker 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  clearly  saw  that  no  arguments  drawn  from  the  external 
world  could  prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause.  See,  among  other  passages,  two 
particularly  remaricable  in  KrOik  der  reitun  VerMmft^  Kant'sWerks^  voL IL  pp.  498, 
481,  on  *'*'  der  pby^otheologische  Beweis." 

^  This  is  tersely  expressed  by  M.  Lamennais :  "  Pourquoi  les  corps  gravitent-ila 
les  uns  vers  les  autres?  Parceque  Dieu  Fa  voulu,  disaient  les  anclens.  Parceqoe 
les  corps  s'attirent,  dit  la  scienoe.**  Mavry^  Ligendes  du  Mogen  Agty  p.  88.  See  tc 
the  same  effect  Maeka%fs  JUligious  Development^  1850,  roL  i.  pp.  5,  80,  81,  and  else- 
where. See  also  a  partial  statement  of  the  antithesis  in  Copleston*s  Inquiry  intt 
Necessity  and  Predestination,  P*  ^9 ;  &n  ingenious  but  overrated  book. 
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that,  snppoBing  other  things  equal,  the  superstition  of  a  nation 
must  always  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  physi- 
esl  knowl^c^.  This  may  be  in  some  degree  verified  by  the  or- 
dinary experience  of  mankind.  For  if  we  compare  the  different 
classes  of  society,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  superstitious  in 
proportion  as  the  phenomena  with  which  they  are  brought  in 
contact,  have  or  have  not  been  explained  by  natural  laws.  The 
creduli^  of  sailors  is  notorious,  and  every  literature  contains  evi- 
dence of  the  multiplicily  of  their  superstitions,  and  of  the  tena- 
city with  which  they  chng  to  them.^®  This  is  perfectly  explica- 
ble by  the  principle  I  have  laid  down.  Meteorology  has  not  yet 
been  raised  to  a  science  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate  winds  and 
storms  being  in  consequence  still  unknown,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  the  class  of  men  most  exposed  to  their  dangers  should  be 
precisely  the  class  which  is  most  superstitious.**  On  the  other 
hand,  soldiers  live  upon  an  element  nmch  more  obedient  to  man, 
and  they  are  less  liable  than  sailors  to  those  risks  which  defy  the 
calculations  of  science.  Soldiers,  therefore,  have  fewer  induce- 
ments to  appeal  to  supernatural  interference  ;  and  it  is  imiver- 
sally  observed,  that  as  a  body  they  are  less  superstitious  than 
sailors.  I^  again,  we  compare  agriculturists  with  manufiicturers, 
we  shall  see  the  operation  of  the  same  principle.  To  the  culti- 
vators of  land,  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances  is  the 
weather,  which,  if  it  turn  out  unfavourable,  may  at  once  defeat  all 
their  calculations.  But  science  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  laws  of  rain,  men  are  at  present  unable  to  foretell  it 
for  any  considerable  period;  the  inhabitant  of  the  country  is, 
therefore,  driven  to  believe  that  it  is  the  result  of  supernatu- 
ral agency,  and  .we  still  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  pray- 
ers offered  up  in  our  churches  for  dry  weather  or  for  wet  weather ; 
a  superstition  which  to  future  ages  will  appear  as  childish  as  the 

^  1  much  regret  that  I  did  not  colleot  proof  of  this  at  an  earlier  period  of  my 
reading.  But  having  omitted  talung  the  requi»te  notes,  I  can  only  refer,  on  the 
mperstition  of  sailors,  to  Beber^t  Jourttetf  thronah  IncUOf  voL  i.  p.  428 ;  ItichardamCi 
TramU  tit  the  Sahara,  toL  L  p.  11 ;  Swrckhardt't  Traveh  in  ArabiOy  toL  ii  p.  847  ; 
DqMb  Chinese,  vol  iii.  pp.  H,  17 ;  Tra^feU  of  Jim  Batata  in  the  JFburteenth  Centmy^ 
p.  48 ;  Journal  of  Aeiat.  Boo,  voL  i.  p.  9 ;  Wothe  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  voL  L  p. 
180 ;  Alieon^s  Met.  oflktropdi  toI.  iv.  p.  566 ;  Bttmee'e  Ih-avele  into  Bokhara,  toL 
ffi.  p.  68 ;  Zeiffh  Munfe  Autobiogrwh^,  1850,  toL  iL  p.  255 ;  Cfumberland'e  Memoirs^ 
1807,  ToL  i.  pp.  422-425 ;  WaUKe  Branl,  toL  L  pp.  96,  97  ;  Biehardeon*e  Arctic  JSx- 
jmlition^  toL  i.  p.  98 ;  Hokroft's  MernoirSf  yd.  1.  p.  207,  vol.  iiL  p.  197. 

"  Andokides,  when  aeeused  befbre  the  dikastery  at  Athens,  Mid,  *^No,  dikasts ; 
the  dangers  of  accusation  and  trial  are  human,  but  the  dangers  encountered  at  sea 
are  divine.^  Oroie^e  ffiet,  of  Oreeee,  yol.  xi.  p.  252.  Thus,  too,  it  has  been  obserred, 
that  the  dangers  of  the  whale-fishery  stimulated  the  superstition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
See  jtemWe  Saxons  in  England,  toL  t  pp.  890,  891.  Erman,  who  mentions  the 
dangerous  navigation  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  says,  **  There  is  a  saying  at  Irkutdc,  that 
It  is  only  upon  the  Baikal,  in  the  autumn,  that  a  man  leamt  to  pray  fi;om  his  heart.** 
ErmofCs  Travels  in  Siberia^  vol  iL  p^  186. 
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feelings  of  pious  awe  with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence 
of  a  comet,  or  the  approach  of  an  eclipse.  We  are  now  acquainted 
with  the  laws  which  determine  the  movements  of  comets  and 
eclipses  ;  and  as  we  are  able  to  predict  their  appearance,  we  have 
ceased  to  pray  that  we  may  be  preserved  from  them."  But  be- 
cause our  researches  into  the  phenomena  of  rain  happen  to  have 
been  less  successful/^  we  resort  to  the  impious  contrivance  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  in  science  which 

"  In  Europe,  in  the  tenth  century,  an  entire  army  fled  before  one  of  those 
appearances,  which  would  now  scarcely  terrify  a  child :  **  Toute  Tarm^e  d*Othon 
se  dispersa  subitement  d.  Tappaiition  d'une  Eclipse  de  soleil,  qui  la  remplit  de  terreur, 
et  qui  fut  re^rd^e  comme  Tannonce  du  malheur  qu'on  attendait  depuis  long-tempa." 
Sprengelf  Ht$t.  de  la  Medecine^  toI.  ii  p.  868.  The  terror  inspired  by  echpees  was 
not  finally  destroyed  before  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seyenteenth  century  they  still  caused  great  fear  both  in  France  and  in  En^^d.  See 
JSvelyn^s  Diary,  voL  ii.  p.  52,  voL  iii.  p.  872 ;  Carlyki's  OrcmweU,  vol.  ii.  p.  866 ; 
Lettres  de  Patin^  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  Compare  Voyages  de  Monconys,  voL  v.  p.  104,  with 
Hare^e  Oveeees  at  ThUh,  2d  series,  pp.  194,  196.  There  probably  never  has  been  an 
ignorant  nation  whose  superstition  has  not  been  excited  by  eclipses.  For  evidence 
of  the  universality  of  this  feeling,  see  Symee's  Emhauy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii^  p.  296 ;  Raffl^i 
Hut,  ofjavay  vol.  i.  p.  580 ;  Southey'e  Hut,  of  Brazil,  vol.  i  p.  854,  vol.  IL  p.  371  ; 
MartderCs  HUt,  ofSvmatra,  p.  159 ;  Niebuhr,  Deeeription  de  PArahie,  p.  105 ;  Jioffafs 
Southern  Africa,  p.  837  ;  Mv/mo  Park*a  Travels,  vol.  L  p.  414 ;  Moorcroffe  jfavHs 
in  the  Himalayan  Provinces,  vol.  ii.  p.  4 ;  Orawfwd^s  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
vol  L  p.  805 ;  EUis^s  Polynesian  Remarehes,  vol.  i.  p.  881 ;  Jfaekav's  Religunu  ^ 
vehement,  vol  i.  p.  425 ;  Works  of  Sir  W,  Jones,  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  vol.  vi.  p.  16 ;  TPW- 
son^  Note  in  the  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  140 ;  Wilson^s  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  voL  L  part 
it  p.  90 ;  Montucla,  Hist,  dea  Afathematiques,  vol  L  p.  444 ;  Asiatic  Researches,  y6L 
xii.  p.  484 ;  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.  p.  101 ;  Prescotfs  Hist,  of  Peru,  vol 
i.  p.  123  ;  KohTs  Russia,  p.  874 ;  ThirlwaiWs  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol  iii  p.  440,  vol  tL 
p.  216 ;  Murray's  Life  of  Bruce,  p.  103  ;  Tumer^s  Embassy  to  Tibet,  p.  289 ;  Orote^s 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol  vii.  p.  482,  vol.  xii.  pp.  205,  657 ;  Journal  Asiatique,  L  a^rie, 
vol  iii.  p.  202,  Paris,  1823 ;  Clot-Bey,  de  la  Peste,  Paris,  1840,  p.  224. 

In  regard  to  the  feelings  inspired  by  comets,  and  the  influence  of  Bayle  in  remoT- 
ing  those  superstitions  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  compare  Tennemann,  Geseh. 
der  Philosoph,  vol.  xi.  p.  252 ;  Ze  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  XUI,  vol.  iii.  p.  415 ;  U/t- 
tree  de  Sevtgni,  vol.  iv.  p.  886 ;  Autobiography  of  Sir  S,  lyJSwes,  edit  HalliweU,  vol 
i.  pp.  122, 123,  136. 

"*  On  the  peculiar  complications  which  have  retarded  meteorology,  and  thus 

Erevented  us  from  accurately  predicting  the  weather,  compare  Forbes  on  Meteorology, 
i  Second  Report  of  British  Association,  pp.  249-251 ;  Cfuvier,  Progrk  des  Sciences, 
vol  i.  pp.  69,  248 ;  Kaemt^s  Meteorology,  pp.  2-4 ;  PrwWs  Bridaewater  TVeaUse,  ppu 
290-295 ;  SomervilWs  Physical  Geog,  vol  ii.  pp.  18,  19.  But  all  the  best  authori- 
ties are  agreed  that  this  ignorance  cannot  last  long ;  and  that  the  constant  advance 
which  we  are  now  making  in  physical  science  will  eventually  enable  us  to  explun 
even  these  phenomena.  Thus,  for  instance.  Sir  John  Leslie  8ay&  "  It  cannot  be 
disputed,  however,  that  all  the  changes  which  happen  in  the  mass  of  our  atmosphere, 
involved,  capricious,  and  irregular  as  they  may  appear,  are  yet  the  necessary  results  of 
principles  as  fixed,  and  perhaps  as  simple,  as  those  which  direct  the  revolutions  of 
the  solar  system.  Could  we  unravel  the  intricate  maze,  we  might  trace  the  action 
of  each  distinct  cause,  and  hence  deduce  the  ultimate  effects  arising  from  their  com- 
bined operation.  With  the  possession  of  such  data,  we  might  mely  predict  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  any  future  period,  as  we  now  calculate  an  eclipse  of  the  son 
or  moon,  or  foretell  a  conjunction  of  the  planets.**  Leslie^ s  Natural  Philosophy,  p. 
405 ;  see  also  p.  185,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Snow  Harris  {Brit,  Assoc,  for  1844,  p. 
241),  and  of  Mr.  Hamilton  (Journal  of  Geog,  Soc,  vol.  xix.  p.  xd^.  Thus,  too.  Dr. 
Whewell  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  8)  says,  that  "the  changes  of  wmds  and  skies**  are 
produced  by  causes,  of  whose  rules  "  no  philosophical  mind"  will  doubt  the  fizitj. 
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are  the  result  of  our  own  sloth ;  and  we  are  not  ashamed,  in  onr 
pnUic  churches,  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion  by  using  them 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ought  frankly  to  confess.^* 
The  agriculturist  is  thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  agency 
the  most  important  phenomena  with  which  he  is  concerned  ;^^ 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are 
undbvourably  contrasted  with  those  of  the  town.^<  But  the  man- 
ufacturer, and,  indeed,  nearly  every  one  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cities,  has  employments,  the  success  of  which  being  regulated 
by  his  own  abilities,  has  no  connexion  with  those  unexplained 
events  that  perplex  the  imagination  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
earth.  He  who,  by  his  ingenuity,  works  up  the  raw  material,  is 
eridently  less  affected  by  imcontrollable  occurrences,  than  he  by 
whom  the  raw  material  is  originally  grown.  Whether  it  is  fair, 
Gt  whether  it  is  wet,  he  pursues  his  labours  with  equal  success, 
and  learns  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  energy,  and  the  cunning 

**  This  connexion  between  ignorance  and  devotion  is  so  clearly  marked,  that 
BMny  nations  haye  a  separate  god  for  the  weather,  to  whom  they  say  their  prayers. 
Incoontries  where  men  stop  short  of  this,  they  ascribe  the  changes  to  witchcraft,  or 
to  some  other  supernatural  power.  See  Mariner's  Tonqa  Islandsy  toI.  ii.  pp.  7, 108 ; 
TWJbey't  JKxpedit.  to  ths  Zaire^  pp.  214,  215;  EUU^s  Bist.  of  Madagascar^  toI.  iL  p. 
354;  Asiatic  Ussearches^  Tol.  vi.  pp.  193,  194,  297,  vol.  XTi.  pp.  228,  842;  Southsy's 
Hist  of  Braxil^  vol.  iii.  p.  187  ;  Daniis  Chinese^  vol.  ii.  p.  164 ;  Beausobrs^  Hist,  de 
Maniehe,  vol  ii.  p.  894 ;  Cvdworth's  Intellect,  8yst.  vol.  ii.  p.  589.  The  Hindus  re- 
fisr  rain  to  sapematnral  causes  in  the  Rig  Veda^  which  is  the  oldest  of  their  religious 
books;  and  they  have  held  similar  notions  ever  since.  Rig  Veda  Sanhita^  voL  i. 
pp.  XXX.  10,  19,  26,  145,  175,  205,  224,  225,  265,  266,  vol.  u.  pp.  28,  41,  62,  110, 
158, 158,  164, 166,  192,  199,  281,  258,  268,  298,  829 ;  Journal  o/Asiat.  8oc,  vol.  iii. 
p.  91;  Coleman's  Mythol.ofthe  Hindus,^,  in  \  Ward's  View  of  theEindoos,  yoII 
p.  S8.  See  further  two  curious  passages  in  the  Dabistan^  vol.  i.  p.  115,  vol.  ii  p. 
887;  and  on  the  *' Rain-makers,**  compare  Catlings  North-Ameriean  Indians^  voL  i. 
pp.  184-140,  with  BuehanaiCs  North-Amtriean  Indians^  pp.  258,  260:  also  a  pre- 
ciseiy  similar  class  in  Africa  {Moffa£s  Southern  Africa,  pp.  805-825),  and  in  Arabia 
(Me^uAr,  Dese.  de  VArabie,  pp.  287,  288). 

Coming  to  a  state  of  society  nearer  our  own,  we  find  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  taken  for  granted  in  Ohrisdan  countries  that  wind  and  hail  were  the  work  of 
wiaids  (iVM9i^«  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  vi.  pp.  118,  189);  that  similar  views 
ps«ed  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  were  sanctioned  by  Luther  (J/ovry,  Zigendcs 
Pieums,  pp.  18,  19) ;  and  finally,  that  when  Swinburne  was  in  Spain,  only  eighty 
years  ago,  he  found  the  clergy  on  the  point  of  putting  an  end  to  the  opera,  because 
they  **  attributed  the  want  of  rain  to  the  influence  of  that  ungodly  entertainment.'' 
BwMwn^s  Travels  through  Spain  in  1775  and  1776,  vol.  i.  p.  177, 2d  edit.  London, 
1787. 

*  See  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  which  strikes  me  as  rather  incau- 
tioas,  and  which  certainly  are  dangerous  to  his  own  profesdon,  as  increasing  the 
bostilitT  between  it  and  science,  m  WanTs  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  278. 
What  Coleridge  has  said,  is  worth  attending  to :  see  The  Iriend,  vol  iii.  pp.  222, 228. 

"*  M.  Kohl,  whose  acuteness  as  a  traveller  is  well  known,  has  found  that  the  agri- 
coltural  classes  are  the  *'most  blindly  ignorant  and  prejudiced"  of  all  KohTs  Rue- 
sia,  p.  865.  And  Sr  R.  M urchison,  who  has  enjoyed  extensive  moans  of  observation, 
Cuniliariy  mentions  the  ^*  credulous  farmers."  MvrchisotCs  Siluria,  p.  61.  In  Asia 
exactly  the  same  tendency  has  been  noticed :  see  Marsden's  Htttory  of  Sumatra,  p. 
68.  Some  cnrious  evidence  of  agricultural  superstitions  respecting  the  weather  may 
be  seen  in  Monteil,  Hist*  des  dtvert  Stats,  vol  ill  pp.  81,  89. 
TOL.  L — 18 
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of  his  own  arm.  As  the  sailor  is  naturaQy^  mote  superstitioaa 
than  the  soldier,  because  he  has  to  deal  with  a  more  unstable 
element ;  just  in  the  same  way  is  the  agriculturist  more  super- 
stitious than  the  mechanic,  because  he  is  more  firequently  and 
more  seriously  affected  by  events  which  the  ignorance  of  some 
men  makes  them  call  capricious,  and  theignoranoe  (Mother  men 
makes  them  call  supernatural. 

It  would  be  easy,  by  an  extension  of  these  remarks,  to  show 
how  the  progress  of  manufiEu^tures,  besides  increasing  the  national 
wealth,  has  done  immense  serrice  to  civilization,  by  inspiring 
Man  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  resources  ;^^  and  how,  by  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  new  class  of  employments,  it  has,  if  I  may  so  say, 
shHted  the  scene  in  which  superstition  is  most  likely  to  dweU. 
But  to  trace  this  would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  limits ;  and 
the  illustrations  already  given  are  sufficient  to  explain  how  tiie 
theological  spirit  must  have  been  diminished  by  that  love  of  ex- 
perimental science,  which  forms  one  of  the  principal  features  m 
the  reign  of  Charles  II." 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  reader  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
point  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to  estimate  a  period  wfaose 
true  nature  seems  to  me  to  have  been  grievously  misunderstood. 
Those  political  writers  who  judge  events  without  r^ard  to  that 
intellectual  development  of  which  they  are  but  a  part,  will  find 
much  to  condemn,  and  scarcely  any  thing  to  approve,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  By  such  authors,  I  shall  be  censured  iar 
having  travelled  out  of  that  narrow  path  in  which  history  has 
been  too  often  confined.  And  yet  I  am  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how 
it  is  possible,  except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  course,  to  under- 
stand a  period  which,  on  a  superficial  view,  is  full  of  the  grossest 
inconsistencies.  This  difficulty  will  be  rendered  very  obvious,  if 
we  compare  for  a  moment  the  nature  of  the  government  of 
Charles  with  the  great  things  which,  under  that  government, 
were  peaceably  effected.  Never  before  was  there  such  a  want  of 
apparent  connexion  between  the  means  and  the  end.    If  we  look 

"^  In  this  point  of  view,  the  opposite  tendencies  of  agriculture  and  manuftctures 
are  judiciously  contrasted  by  Mr.  Forter,  Ht  the  end  of  h&  essay  on  the  8tatUtic$  of 
Agriculiwrey  Journal  of  the  Statist  8oc,  toL  ii.  pp.  2d5,  296. 

"  Indeed,  there  nerer  has  been  a  period  in  England  in  which  physical  experi- 
ments were  so  fashionable.  Tliis  is  merely  worth  obserring  as  a  symptom  of  the 
age,  since  Charles  U.  and  the  nobles  were  not  likely  to  add,  and  did  not  add,  any 
thing  to  our  knowledge ;  and  th^  patronage  of  science,  such  as  it  was,  degraded  it 
rather  than  advanced  it  Slill,  the  preyalence  of  the  taste  is  curious ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Hacaulay  (History  of  England^  1st  edit.  voL  L  pp. 
408-412),  I  may  refer  the  reader  to  Monconys^  VoyageSy  vol  iii.  p.  81 ;  Sorbitre^ 
Voyage  to  England^  pp.  82,  88  ;  JSvelyn's  Diary,  vol.  it  pp.  199, 286 ;  Pepys'  IHary^ 
ToL  i.  p.  876,  voL  iL  p.  84,  toI.  iii.  p.  86,  vol.  iv.  p.  229 ;  Burnetts  Oion  Tune,  voL  L 
pp.  171,  822,  vol  il  p.  276 ;  Burners  Lives,  p.  144;  Campbells  Chief-Justices^  voL 
I  p.  682.  ^         ™» 
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^y  art  tlie  characters  of  the  roleis^  and  at  their  foieign  policy, 
we  must  pronounce  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  to  he  the  worst  that 
has  ever  heen  seen  in  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
fine our  observations  to  the  laws  which  were  passed,  and  to  the 
principles  which  were  established,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  this  same  reign  forms  one  of  the  brightest  epochs  in  our  na- 
tional annals.  Politically  and  morally,  there  were  to  be  found 
in  the  government  all  the  elements  of  confusion,  of  weakness, 
and  of  crime.  The  king  himself  was  a  mean  and  spiritless  volup- 
tuary, without  the  mortds  of  a  Christian,  and  almost  without  the 
feelings  of  a  man.^'  His  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Claren- 
don, whom  he  hated  for  his  virtues,  had  not  one  of  the  attributes 
ef  statesmen,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  pensioned  by  the  crown 
of  France. *o  The  weight  of  taxation  was  increased,"  while  the 
security  of  the  kingdom  was  diminished.  ^»  By  the  forced  sur- 
render of  the  charters  of  the  towns,  our  municipal  rights  were 
endangered*®'  By  shutting  the  exchequer,  our  national  credit 
was  destroyed.'^  Though  immense  sums  were  spent  in  main- 
taining our  naval  and  nulitary  power,  we  were  left  so  defenceless, 
that  when  a  war  broke  out,  which  had  long  been  preparing,  we 
seen^  suddenly  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Such  was  the  miser- 
able incapacity  of  the  government,  that  the  fleets  of  Holland 

"*  His  treatment  of  his  yomig  wife  immecUatelj  after  marriage  is  perhaps  the 
worst  thing  recorded  of  this  base  and  contemptible  prince.  Lister's  IMe  of  CIot' 
mukmy  ToL  H.  pp.  145-158.  This  is  matter  of  proof;  but  Bnmet  (Oum  Time,  toI.  i. 
p.  522,  and  vol  iL  p.  467)  whispers  a  horrible  suspicion,  which  I  cannot  believe  to  bo 
tme,  even  of  Charies  II.,  and  which  Harris,  who  has  collected  some  evidence  of  his 
astonnding  profligacy,  does  not  mention,  though  he  quotes  one  of  the  passages  in 
Bomet.  EarrU^s  Lives  of  ths  SttutrtSy  vol.  v.  pp.  86-48.  However,  as  Dr.  Parr 
■a js,  in  reference  to  another  accusation  agamst  him,  *^  There  is  little  occasion  to 
blacken  the  memory  of  that  wicked  monarch,  Charles  II.,  by  the  aid  of  invidious 
conjectures."  Notes  on  James  iZ,  in  Parr's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  477.  Compare  Fox^ 
Eistory  ef  James  IL,  p.  71. 

**  Even  Clarendon  has  been  charged  with  receiving  bribes  fW>m  Louis  XIY. ;  but 
for  this  there  appears  to  be  no  good  authority.  Compare  Hdttam^s  Const.  Hist,  voL 
X.  pp.  66,  67  note,  with  CampheWs  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  218. 

•*  Lister's  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol  ii.  p.  877 :  Harries  Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol. 
w.  pp.  840-844. 

**  Immediatdy  after  the  Restoration,  the  custom  began  of  appointing  to  naval 
commands  incompetent  yonths  of  birth,  to  the  discouragement  of  those  able  offi- 
cers who  had  been  employed  under  Cromwell.  Ck>mpare  BwmeCs  Own  Time,  vol.  L 
p.  290,  with  Pepps'  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  418,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68,  72. 

••  ffarri^s  lAvesofthe  Stuarts,  vol.  v.  pp.  828-828.  The  court  was  so  bent  on 
ibrogating  the  charter  of  the  city  of  London,  that  Saunders  was  made  chief-justice  for 
the  express  purpose.  See  OampbelVs  Chief-Justices,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.  Roger  iHorth  says 
{Lives  of  ths  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  67),  **  Nothing  was  accounted  at  court  so  meritorious 
as  the  procuring  of  charters,  as  the  language  then  was."  Compare  JBulstrode's 
Memoirs,  pp.  879,  888. 

**  The  panic  caused  by  this  scandalous  robbery,  is  described  by  Be  Foe ;  Wilson's 
Life  ofDe  Foe,  vol.  L  p.  62.  See  also,  Calwrmfs  lAfe  of  Kvmdf.  voL  i.  p.  78 ;  Par- 
her^s  Hist,  of  his  Own  Thne,  pp.  141-148.  The  amount  stolen  bj  the  king  is  estimated 
at  1,328,526/.  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue^  vol.  i.  p.  815.  Accorcung  to  Lord 
CaoipbeU,  "  nearij  a  million  and  a  half."  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  voL  iv.  p.  118. 
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were  able,  not  only  to  ride  triumphant  round  our  coasts,  but  tc 
sail  up  the  Thames,  attack  our  arsenals,  bum  our  ships,  and  in- 
sult the  metropolis  of  England.''  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
things,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  this  same  reign  of  Charies 
II.  more  steps  were  taken  in  the  right  direction  than  had  been 
taken  in  any  period  of  equal  length,  during  the  twelve  centu- 
ries we  had  occupied  the  soil  of  Britain.  By  the  mere  force  of 
that  intellectual  movement,  which  was  unwittiuj^ly  supported  by 
the  crown,  there  were  effected,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  re- 
forms which  changed  the  face  of  society. •«  The  two  great  ob- 
stacles by  which  the  nation  had  long  been  embarrassed,  consisted 
of  a  spiritual  tyranny,  and  a  territorial  tyranny  :  the  tyranny  of 
the  church,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles.  An  attempt  was 
now  made  to  remedy  these  evils  ;  not  by  palliatives,  but  by 
striking  at  the  power  of  the  classes  who  did  the  mischief  For 
now  it  was  that  a  law  was  placed  on  the  statute-book,  taking 
away  that  celebrated  writ,  which  enabled  the  bishops  or  their 
delegates  to  cause  those  men  to  be  burned  whose  religion  wem 
different  to  their  own.'^  Now  it  was  that  the  clergy  were  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves,  and  were  forced  to 
submit  to  an  assessment  made  by  the  ordinary  legislatuie.** 

••  There  is  a  very  curious  account  in  Pepys*  Diaiyt  toI.  iii.  pp.  242-264,  of  the 
terror  felt  by  the  Londoners  on  this  occasion.  Pepys  lumself  buried  his  gold  (p.  261 
and  pp.  37d-8'79).  Evelyn  (Diary,  vol  ii.  p.  28*7)  says :  "  The  alarme  was  so  greate, 
that  it  put  both  country  and  citty  into  a  paniq,  feare,  and  consternation,  such  as  I 
hope  I  wiaU  never  see  more ;  every  body  was  flying,  none  knew  why  or  whither." 

**  The  most  important  of  these  reforms  were  carried,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case, 
in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  ruling  classes.  Charles  II.  and  James  IL  ofWa 
said  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  "  that  a  government  could  not  subsist  with  such  a 
law.**  DalrympWi  Memoirtj  vol.  ii.  p.  104.  Lord-Keeper  Guilford  was  even  opposed 
to  the  aboUtion  of  military  tenures.  **He  thought,"  says  his  brother,  **the  taking 
away  of  the  tenures  a  desperate  wound  to  the  liberties  of  the  peo^e  of  England.^ 
LiveM  of  the  Norths,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  These  are  the  sort  of  men  by  whom  great  nations  art 
governed.  A  passage  in  Life  ofjamesy  hy  Himeelf,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  621,  conSnns 
the  statement  in  Dalrympfe,  so  far  as  James  is  concerned.  This  should  be  compared 
with  a  letter  from  Louis  XIY.,  in  the  Barillon  correspondence.  Appendix  to  Fot^% 
Jamee  IL,  p.  cxxiv. 

"  BlackftoneU  Commentariee,  vol.  iv.  p.  48 ;  CampheWt  ChanceUore,  vol.  iii  p. 
431.  This  destruction  of  the  writ  De  Haretieo  oomhurendo  was  in  1677.  It  is  no- 
ticed in  Palmer' t  IVeatim  on  the  Church,  vol  i.  p.  600 ;  and  in  Oollier^t  JSeclenasL 
HUt.  vol.  viil  p.  478. 

**  This  was  in  1664.  See  the  account  of  it  in  Collier'e  Ecelesiatt,  Bitt.  vol.  vliL 
pp.  468-466.  Collier,  who  is  evidently  displeased  by  the  change,  says:  *^The  e<m- 
senting,  therefore,  to  be  taxed  by  the  temporal  Commons,  makes  the  clergy  more 
dependent  on  a  foreign  body,  takes  away  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  own  money, 
and  Uiys  their  estates  in  some  measure  at  discretion.**  See  al^,  on  the  injury  thSa 
has  inflicted  on  the  church,  LaihJtmnfs  Hist,  of  ConvoeaHon,  pp.  259, 260.  And  Cole- 
ridge (Literary  Remains,  vol  iv.pp.  152, 158)  points  this  out  as  characterizing  one  ol 
the  three  "jfrand  evil  epochs  of  our  present  church."  So  marked,  however,  was  the 
tendency  of  that  time,  that  this  most  important  measure  was  peaceably  effected  by 
an  arrangement  between  Sheldon  and  Clarendon.  See  the  notes  by  Onslow  in  Bvt' 
nets  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  840,  vol  iv.  pp.  608,  609.  Compare  Lord  Camden*s  stote. 
ment  (^Parl,  Hist,  vol  xvi.  p.  169)  with  the  speech  of  Lord  Bathurst  (vol  xzil  p 
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Now,  too,  there  was  enacted  a  law  forbidding  any  bishop,  or  any 
ecclesiastical  court  to  tender  the  ex-offioio  oath,  by  which  the 
dinrch  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  power  of  compelling  a  suspected 
person  to  criminate  himself®'  In  regard  to  the  nobles,  it  was 
fdao  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  tlmt  the  House  of  Lords,  af- 
ter a  sharp  struggle,  was  obliged  to  abandon  its  pretensions  to  an 
original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  ;  and  thus  lost  for  ever  an  im- 
portant resource  for  extending  its  own  influence.^^®  It  was  in 
the  same  reign  that  there  was  settled  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  taxed  entirely  by  their  representatives  ;  the  House  of  Com- 
mons having  ever  since  retained  the  sole  power  of  proposing 
money  bills,  and  regulating  the  amount  of  imposts,  merely  leav- 
ing to  the  Peers  the  form  of  consenting  to  what  has  been  already 
determined.^^'  These  were  the  attempts  which  were  made  to 
bridle  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.  But  there  were  also  effected 
other  things  of  equal  importance.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
scandalous  prerogatives  of  Purveyance  and  Pre-emption,  a  limit 
was  set  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  vex  his  refractory  sub- 
jects.'•«  By  the  Habeas  Corpus  *Act,  the  liberty  of  every  Eng- 
lishman was  made  as  certain  as  law  could  make  it ;  it  being 
guaranteed  to  him,  that  if  accused  of  crime,  he,  instead  of  lan- 
guishing in  prison,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  should  be  brought 
to  a  fidr  and  speedy  triaL'*'    By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  and 

t7);  and  of  Lord  lemfAd  on  Tooke*8 case  (voL  xxxt.  p.  1857).  Mr.  Carwithen (Ui9U 
of  ike  Cktarck  of  Efkgland^  toL  ii.  p.  854,  Oxford,  1849)  grieyes  over  "  this  depriva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  the  English  clergy." 

**  13  Oar.  XL  o.  12.  Compare  SUpheru^s  Life  of  Tooke^  toI.  i.  pp.  169, 170,  with 
BUekstane't  Comtneniariee^  voI.iiL  p.  101.  Mr.  HaUam((7ofM<.  Hist,  yol.  i.  pp.  197, 
198)  has  adduced  eyidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  injure 
then*  opponents  by  the  ex-officio  oath. 

"*  This  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  controversy  respecting  Skinner,  in  1669 ; 
And  *^  from  this  time,*^  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  the  Lords  have  tacitly  abandoned  all  pre- 
ienaoDS  to  an  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits.**  Conti,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  184.  There 
is  an  account  of  this  case  of  Skinner,  which  was  connected  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, m  JfilTs  Hist,  of  India,  voL  i.  pp.  102,  103. 

"'  HalliwCs  Const,  Hist,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ]189-192;  and  EcclestotCs  English  Antifui- 
aeSj  p.  826.  The  disputes  between  the  two  houses  respecting  taxation,  are  noticed 
weej  briefly  in  Parhot's  Hist,  of  his  own  TVme,  pp.  185,  186. 

"•  The  "fomous  rights  of  purveyance  and  pre-emption"  were  abolished  by  12 
Car.  II.  c  24.  Hallows  Const,  Hist.  yoL.il.  p.  11.  Burke,  in  his  magnificent  speech 
oa  Economical  Reform,  describes  the  abuses  of  the  old  system  of  purveyance. 
Burked  Works,  vol  t  p.  289.  See  also  KembWs  Saxons  in  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  88 
note ;  BarringUm  on  (he  StaiuttSy  pp.  188-185,  287 ;  lAngax^s  Hist,  of  England, 
▼oL  iL  pp.  838,  839 ;  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Bevenue,  vol  i.  p.  282 ;  Fori,  Hist.  vol. 
iiL  p.  1299.  These  passages  will  give  an  idea  of  the  iniquities  practised  under  this 
**  right,"  which,  like  most  gross  injustices,  was  one  of  the  good  old  customs  of  the 
British  constitution,  being  at  least  as  ancient  as  Canute.  See  Allen  on  the  Roval 
J^rmvgative,  p.  152.  Indeed,  a  recent  writer  of  considerable  learning  iSpence,  Ori' 
aits  cf  the  Laws  of  Europe^  p.  819)  derives  it  from  the  Roman  law.  A  bill  had  been 
brooght  in  to  take  it  away  in  1656.  See  Burton^ s  Cromwellian  Diary,  yol.  i.  p.  81. 
When  Adam  Smith  wrote,  it  still  existed  in  France  and  Germany.  Wealth  of  Nor 
Uomsj.  book  iiL  chap.  ii.  p.  161. 

J"  On  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  which  became  law  in  1679,  see  CampbeWs  Cha»- 
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Perjuries,  a  secnrity  hitherto  tmknown  was  confeired  upon  pri. 
rate  property."*  By  the  abolition  of  general  impeachments,  ao 
end  was  put  to  a  great  engine  of  tyranny,  with  which  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  men  had  frequently  ruined  their  political  ad- 
versaries.'®*  By  the  cessation  of  those  laws  which  restricted  the 
liberty  of  printing,  there  was  laid  the  £>undati(»i  ci  that  great 
Public  Press,  which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  has  dif- 
ftised  among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  power,  and  has 
thus,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  aided  the  progress  c^Eng* 
lish  civilization."*  And,  to  complete  this  noble  picture,  there 
were  finally  destroyed  those  feudal  incidents  which  our  Norman 
conquerors  had  imposed, — ^the  military  tenures ;  the  court  of 
wards  ;  the  fines  for  alienation  ;  the  right  of  forfeiture  for  maiv 
riage  by  reason  of  tenure  ;  the  aids,  the  homages,  the  escuages, 
the  primer  seisins  ;  and  all  those  mischievous  subtleties,  of  which 
the  mere  names  sound  in  modem  ears  as  a  wild  and  barbarouB 
jargon,  but  which  pressed  upon  our  ancestors  as  real  and  serious 
evils."'' 

These  were  the  things  which  were  done  in  the  reign  d 
Charles  11.;  and  if  we  consider  the  miserable  incompetence  of 
the  king,  the  idle  profligacy  of  his  court,  the  unblushing  venal- 

eelloTBy  vol  iii.  pp.  SiS^SiY  ;  Maekintcsh,  JtevoluHon  of  1688,  p.  49 ;  and  lAngard^i 
Hist,  of  JSnfflandy  Tol.  viii.  p.  17.  The  peculiarities  oi  this  law,  as  compared  with 
the  imitations  of  it  in  other  coantries,  are  dearly  stated  in  MeyeTf  Etprii  det  Intti' 
tutiona  JutUciaires^  vol.  ii.  p.  288.  Mr.  Lister  (Life  of  Clarendon^  toI.  ii.  p.  464) 
sajs :  *^  Imprisonment  in  gaols  beyond  the  seas  was  not  preyented  by  law  till  the 
passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in  1679." 

*"*  Blackstone  (CommerUariti^  toI.  iv.  p.  489)  calls  this  "  a  great  and  necessary 
security  to  private  property ;"  and  Lord  Campbell  ((Jhancellors,  toL  iii.  p.  423)  terms 
it  *'  the  most  important  and  most  beneficial  piece  of  juridical  legislation  of  which  we 
can  boast.**  On  its  effects,  compare  Jones's  valuable  CommeTitary  on  /mnm  (  Workt 
of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iv.  p.  289^  with  8tori/'s  Conflict  of  Laws,  pp.  521,  622,  627, 
884 ;  and  Tayler  on  Statute  Law,  in  Journal  of  Statist,  Soc.  vol.  xvii.  p.  160. 

"•  Lord  Campbell  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iii.  p.  247)  says,  that  the  strug- 
gle in  1667  **put  an  end  to  general  impeachments.*' 

'**  Printing  at  first  was  legitlated  by  royal  proclamations;  then  by  the  Star- 
chamber  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  Long  Parliament.  The  decrees  of  the  Star-chamber 
were  taken  as  the  basis  of  18  and  14  Car.  U.  c.  83 ;  but  this  act  expired  in  1679,  and 
was  not  renewed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Compare  Blixkstone's  Commtni, 
vol.  iv.  p.  152,  with  HunCs  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol  L  p.  164,  and  Fos^s  Hist,  of 
James  IT,  p.  146. 

*"  The  fullest  account  I  have  seen  in  any  history,  of  this  great  Revolution  whidi 
swept  away  the  traditions  and  the  language  of  feudalism,  is  that  given  in  Harrises 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  869-878.  But  Harris,  though  an  industrious  collector, 
was  a  man  of  slender  ability,  and  not  at  all  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  a  change,  of 
which  the  obvious  and  immediately  practical  results  formed  the  smallest  pari.  The 
true  point  of  view  is,  that  it  was  a  formal  recognition  by  the  legislature  that  the  Middle 
Ages  were  extinct,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  a  more  modem  and  inno- 
vating policy.  Hereafter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  this  in  detail,  and  show 
how  it  was  merely  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  movement.  In  the  mean  time  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  very  short  notices  in  I>alrffmple*s  Hist,  of  Feudal  J^roperiv, 
p.  89 ;  Blackstone*s  Comment.  voL  ii.  pp.  76,  77 ;  HaUanCs  Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  11 ; 
Fori,  Hist.  voL  iv.  pp.  58,  167,  168 ;  Meyer,  Institutions  Judieiaires,  vol.  ii.  p.  68. 
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ity  of  hift  mmisters^  tiie  conBtant  conspiracies  to  which  the  cotrn- 
tiT  was  exposed  fiom  within,  and  the  unprecedented  insults  to 
wnich  it  was  subjected  fiom  without;  if  we,  moreover,  consider 
that,  to  all  this  tiiere  w^e  added  two  natural  calamities  of  the 
most  grievous  descnption, — a  Great  Plague,  which  thinned  so* 
eiety  in  all  its  ranks,  and  scattered  confusion  through  the  king- 
dom; and  a  Great  Fire,  whioh,  besides  increasing  l£e  mortality 
firom  the  pestilence,  destroyed  in  a  moment  those  accumulations 
rf  industry  by  which  industry  itself  is  nourished; — if  we  put  all 
these  thii^^  together,  how  can  we  reconcile  inconsistencies  ap- 
patiently  so  gross  ?  How  could  so  wonderful  a  progress  be  made 
m  the  fiice  of  these  unparalleled  disasters  ?  How  could  such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  effect  such  improvements  ?  These 
are  questions  which  ourx>olitical  compilers  are  unable  to  answer; 
because  they  look  too  much  at  the  peculiarities  of  individuals, 
and  too  littte  at  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  those  individuals 
live.  Such  writers  do  not  perceive  that  the  history  of  every  civ- 
ilized country  is  the  history  of  its  intellectual  development, 
which  kings,  statesmen,  and  legislators  are  more  likely  to  retard 
than  to  hasten;  because,  however  great  their  power  may  be,  they 
are  at  best  the  accidentid  and  insufficient  representatives  of  the 
spirit  of  their  time;  and  because,  so  far  from  being  able  to  regu- 
late the  movements  of  the  national  mind,  they  themselves  form 
tiie  smallest  part  of  it,  and,  in  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of 
Man,  are  only  to  be  r^arded  as  the  puppets  who  strut  and  fret 
their  hour  upon  a  little  stage;  while,  beyond  them,  and  on  every 
side  of  them,  are  fomung  opinions  and  principles  which  they  can 
scarcely  perceive,  but  by  which  alone  the  whole  course  of  human 
affitirs  is  ultimately  governed. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  vast  legislative  reforms,  for  which  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  is  so  remarkable,  merely  form  a  part  of  that 
movement,  which,  though  traceable  to  a  much  earlier  period,  had 
only  for  three  generations  been  in  undisguised  operation.  These 
important  improvements  were  the  result  of  that  bold,  sceptical, 
inquiring,  and  reforming  spirit,  which  had  now  seized  the  three 
great  departments  of  Theobgy,  of  Science,  and  of  Politics, 
The  old  principles  of  tradition,  of  authority,  and  of  dogma,  were 
gradually  becoming  weaker;  and  of  course,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, there  was  diminished  the  influence  of  the  classes  by  whom 
those  principles  were  chiefly  upheld.  As  the  power  of  particular 
sections  of  society  thus  declined,  the  power  of  the  people  at  large 
increased.  The  real  interests  of  the  nation  began  to  be  per- 
ceived, so  soon  as  the  superstitions  were  dispersed  by  which  those 
interests  had  long  been  obscured.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  real 
solution  of  what  at  first  seems  a  curious  problem, — ^namely,  how 
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it  was  that  Bnch  comprehensive  reforms  should  have  been  accom- 
plished in  so  bad^  and  in  many  respects  so  in&mons,  a  reign«  It 
is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  those  reforms  were  essentially  the  re- 
sult of  the  intellectual  march  of  the  age;  but,  so  &>r  from  being 
made  in  spite  of  the  vices  of  the  sovereign,  they  were  actually 
aided  by  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  needy  profligates 
who  thronged  his  court,  all  classes  of  men  soon  learned  to  de- 
spise a  king  who  was  a  drunkard,  a  libertine,  and  a  hypocrite; 
who  had  neither  shame  nor  sensibility;  and  who,  in  point  of 
honour,  was  imworthy  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects.  To  have  the  throne  filled  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  such  a  man  as  this,  was  the  surest  way  of  weakening 
that  ignorant  and  indiscriminate  loyalty,  to  which  the  people 
have  often  sacrificed  their  dearest  rights.  Thus,  the  character 
of  the  king,  merely  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  was 
eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  national  liberty.*'*  But 
the  advantage  did  not  stop  there.  The  reckless  debaucheries  of 
Charles  made  him  abhor  every  thing  approaching  to  restraint; 
and  this  gave  him  a  dislike  to  a  class,  whose  profession,  at  l^tst, 
presupposes  a  conduct  of  more  than  ordinary  purity.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  he,  not  fix)m  views  of  enlightened  policy,  but 
merely  firom  a  love  of  vicious  indulgence,  always  had  a  distaste 
for  the  clergy;  and,  so  fiu:  from  advancing  their  power,  fre- 
quently expressed  for  them  an  open  contempt.  *'•  His  most  in- 
timate friends  directed  against  them  those  coarse  and  profligate 
jokes,  which  are  preserved  in  the  literature  of  the  time;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  courtiers,  were  to  be  ranked  among 
the  noblest  specimens  of  human  wit.    From  men  of  this  sort 

^  Mr.  Halkm  has  a  noble  passage  on  the  serrices  rendered  to  English  civiliza- 
tion by  the  Tices  of  the  English  court :  **  We  are,  howerer,  mnch  indebted  to  the 
memory  of  Barbara  duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  Mays,  the  EilUgrews,  the 
Chifi&nches,  and  the  Grammonts.  They  played  a  serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  king- 
dom of  its  besotted  loyalty.  They  saved  our  forefa^ers  from  the  Star-chamber  and 
the  High-commission  court;  they  laboured  in  their  vocation  against  standing  armies 
and  corruption ;  they  pressed  forward  the  great  ultimate  security  of  Elnglish  free« 
dom— the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Stuart.*^    JTallam^t  Contt  Hist.  voL  ii*  p.  60. 

^^  Burnet  {(hm  Tme^  vol  i  p.  448)  tells  us  that,  in  1667,  the  king,  even  at  the 
council-board,  expressed  himself  against  the  bishops,  and  said,  that  the  clergy 
**  thought  of  nothing  but  to  get  good  benefices,  and  to  keep  a  good  table.**  See  also, 
on  his  dislike  to  the  bishops,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 ;  and  Pepys^  IHary^  vol.  iv.  p.  2.  In  another 
place,  vol.  iv.  p.  42,  Pepys  writes :  ^*  And  I  believe  the  hierarchy  will  in  a  Uttle  time 
be  shaken,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  the  king  being  offended  with  them,  and  set  upoL 
it,  as  I  hear.**  Evelyn,  in  a  conversation  with  Pepys,  noticed  with  regret  such 
conduct  of  Charles,  "  that  a  bishop  shall  never  be  seen  about  him,  as  tho  king  of 
France  hath  always.**  P«py«,  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  Evelyn,  in  his  benevolent  way, 
ascribes  this  to  **'the  neghgence  of  the  clergy  :**  but  history  teaches  us,  Uiat  the 
clergy  have  never  neglected  kings,  except  when  the  king  has  first  neglected  them. 
Sir  John  Reresby  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  conversation  Charles  II.  held  with  him 
respecting  **  mitred  heads,**  in  which  the  feeling  of  Uie  king  is  very  apparent. 
Berethy^s  TravtU  and  Memoirt,  p.  288. 
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ihe  chturch  had,  indeed,  little  to  apprehend;  but  their  language, 
and  the  fevour  with  which  it  was  received,  are  part  of  the  symp- 
t(Hn8  by  which  we  may  stndy  the  temper  of  that  age.  Many 
other  ^lustrations  will  occur  to  most  readers;  I  may,  however, 
mention  one,  which  is  interesting  on  account  of  the  eminence  of 
the  philosopher  concerned  in  it.  The  most  dangerous  opponent 
of  the  clergy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  certainly  Hobbes, 
the  subtlest  dialectician  of  his  time;  a  writer,  too,  of  singular 
clearness,  and,  among  British  metaphysicians,  inferior  only  to 
Berkeley.  This  profound  thinker  pubhshed  several  speculations 
very  ui^vourable  to  the  church,  and  directly  opposed  to  prin- 
ciples which  are  essential  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  As  a  nat- 
uml  consequence,  he  was' hated  by  the  clergy;  his  doctrines  were 
declared  to  be  highly  pernicious;  and  he  was  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  subvert  the  national  religion,  and  corrupt  the  national 
morals.*'®  So  far  did  this  proceed,  that,  during  his  life,  and  for 
several  years  after  his  death,  every  man  who  ventured  to  think 
£)r  himself  was  stigmatized  as  a  Hobbist,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  a  Hobbian."'  This  marked  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy,  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  the  favour  of  Charles. 
The  king,  even  before  his  accession,  had  imbibed  many  of  his 
principles;"*  and,  after  the  Restoration,  he  treated  the  author 
with  what  was  deemed  a  scandalous  respect.  He  protected  him 
from  his  enemies;  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  hung  up  his  por- 
trait in  his  own  private  room  at  Whitehall;**'  and  he  even  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  this,  the  most  formidable  opponent  who  had 
yet  appeared  against  the  spiritual  hierarchy.**^ 

^^  On  the  animositj  of  the  clergy  against  Hobbes,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  be 
reciprocated  it,  compare  Aubrejfi  Letters  and  Livea^  yol.  ii.  pp.  682,  681;  Tenne^ 
matMi,  Oesch.  dnr  Philce.  toI.  x.  p.  Ill ;  with  the  angry  Umguage  of  Burnet  (Own 
IhtUy  Tol.  L  p.  822),  and  of  Whiston  (MemoirSf  p.  251).  See  also  Wood's  Athencs 
Oxanienses^  edit  Bliss,  toL  iii.  p.  1211.  Monconys,  who  was  in  London  in  1663, 
says  of  Hobbes,  **  II  me  dit  l^ayersion  que  tons  les  gens  dMglise  tant  catholiques  que 

Ex>te8tans  avoient  pour  luL**  Monconys^  Voyages^  toI.  iiL  p.  48  ;  and  p.  115,  ^*M. 
obbes,  que  je  trouvai  toujours  fort  ennemi  des  prdtres  catholiques  et  des  protestans.** 
AiM>ut  the  same  time,  Sorbiere  was  in  London ;  and  he  writes  respecting  Hobbes : 
**  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  clergy  are  afraid  of  him,  and  so  are  the 
Oxford  mathematicians  and  their  adherents ;  wherefore  his  miyesty  (Ch&rles  II.)  was 
pleajsed  to  make  a  very  good  comparison  when  he  told  me,  he  was  like  a  bear,  whom 
they  baited  with  dogs  to  try  him."    Sorbiere's  Voyage  to  England^  p.  40. 

"'  This  was  a  common  expression  for  whoever  attacked  established  opinions  late 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  For  instances  of  it, 
see  Baxter's  Life  of  Himself,  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  p.  48 ;  Boyle's  Works,  vol.  v.  pp. 
505,  510;  Monk's  Life  of  nentley,  vol.  i.  p.  41 ;  Vernon  Correspond,  vol.  iii.  p.  18 ; 
Kina'M  Life  of  Locke,  vol.  i.  p.  191 ;  BrewsterU  Life  ofNewton,  vol.  il  p.  149. 

"*  Burnet  says,  they  '*  made  deep  and  lasting  impressions  on  the  king^s  mind.** 
Own  Time,  voL  i  p.  172. 

"•  A  likeness,  by  Cooper.  See  Wood's  Athena  Oxonienses,  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iiL 
1^  1208. 

*"  Sorbiere's  Voyage  to  England,  p.  89 ;   WooiTs  Athence  OxonienseSy  vol.  iii.  p. 
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If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  of 
Charles,  we  shall  find  evidence  of  the  same  tendency.  In  his 
reign,  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church  were  invariably  con* 
ferred  upon  men  who  were  deficient  either  in  ability  or  in  hoflesty. 
It  would  perhaps  be  an  over-^refinement  to  ascribe  to  the  king  a 
deliberate  plan  for  lowmng  the  reputation  of  the  episcopd 
bench  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  such  a  plan,  he  followed 
the  course  most  likely  to  effect  his  purpose.  For  it  is  no  exi^er* 
ation  to  say,  that  during  his  life,  the  leading  English  prelates 
were,  without  exception,  either  incapable  or  insincere  ;  they  were 
unable  to  defend  what  they  really  believed,  or  else  they  did  not 
believe  what  they  openly  professed.  Never  before  were  the  in- 
terests of  the  Ai^can  church  so  feebly  guarded.  The  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  by  Charles  was  Juxon. 
whose  deficiencies  were  notorious  ;  and  of  whom,  his  fiiends  ooula 
only  say,  that  his  want  of  ability  was  only  compensated  by  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions."'  When  he  died,  the  king  raised  up 
as  his  successor  Sheldon,  whom  he  had  previously  made  Bishop 
of  London  ;  and  who  not  only  brought  discredit  on  his  order,  t^ 
acts  of  gross  intolerance,"*  but  who  was  so  regardless  of  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  his  station,  that  he  used  to  amuse  his  associates 
by  having  exhibitions  in  his  own  house,  imitating  the  way  in 
which  the  Presbyterians  delivered  their  sermons."^  After  the 
death  of  Sheldon,  Charles  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  San- 
croft  ;  whose  superstitious  fancies  exposed  him  to  the  contempt 
even  of  his  own  profession,  and  who  was  as  much  despised  as 
Sheldon  had  been  hatei"'  In  the  rank  immediately  below 
this,  we  find  the  same  principle  at  work.  The  three  archbishops 
of  York,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  were  Frewen,  Steam, 
and  Dolben ;  who  were  so  utterly  devoid  of  ability,  that,  not- 
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pATePepyg'  Diary,  voL  iy.  p.  164,  with  Lives  of  the  Northe,  vol.  iii.  p.  389. 
"'  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  him  at  his  appointment:  ** Ab  he  was 


divine,  so  he  was  now  superannuated."     Own  Time^  vd.  i.  p.  808. 

"*  Of  which  his  own  friend,  Bishop  Parker,  gives  a  specimen.  See  Parher'e  HU' 
tory  of  his  oum,  lime,  pp.  81-83.  Compare  Jt^eaPs  HisA,  of  the  J^niians,  vol  iv.  p. 
429  :   Wilson's  Menu  of  JDe  Foe,  voL  i.  p.  46. 

"^  In  1669,  Pepys  was  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  which  took  place  not  only 
at  the  house,  but  in  the  presence,  of  the  archbishop.  See  the  soaadaloiis  details  in 
Pepys'  Diary,  vol.  iv.  pp.  321-322 ;  or  in  Wils<m's  De  Foe,  voL  i  pp.  44,  45. 

""  Burnet,  who  knew  Sancroft,  calls  him  **  a  poor-spirited  and  fearful  man"  (Own 
Time,  vol.  iii.  p.  354);  and  mentions  (voL  iiL  p.  138)  an  instance  of  his  superstition, 
which  will  be  easily  believed  by  whoever  has  read  his  ridiculous  sennons,  wtaidi 
D'Oyly  has  wickedly  published.  See  Appendix  to  D'Oyly's  Sanerofi,  r^  889-420. 
Dr.  Lake  gays,  that  every  body  was  amazed  when  it  was  known  that  Sancroft  was  to 
be  archbishop.  Lake's  Diary,  80th  Dec.  1677,  p.  18,  in  vol  i.  of  the  Camden  Mis^ 
eellany,  1847,  4to.  His  character,  so  far  as  he  had  one,  is  fairiy  drawn  by  Dr.  Birch : 
"  slow,  timorous,  and  narrow-spirited,  but  at  the  same  time  a  good,  honest,  and  welK 
meaning  man."  Birch's  Life  of  TUlotson,  p.  151.  See  also  respecting  him,  JTacaai- 
lay's  Hist,  of  England,  voL  ii.  p.  616,  voL  iii.  p.  77,  voL  iv.  pp.  40^2. 
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ivithstaiiding  their  elevated  position^they  are  altogether  forgot- 
ten, not  one  reader  out  of  a  thousand  having  ever  heard  l^eir 
namee.^^' 

Such  appointments  as  these  are  indeed  striking  ;  and  what 
makes  them  more  so,  is,  that  they  were  by  no  means  necessary ; 
they  were  not  forced  on  the  king  by  court  intrigue,  nor  was  there 
a  lack  of  more  competent  men.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
Charles  was  unwilling  to  confer  ecclesiastical  pax)motion  upon  any 
one  who  had  ability  enough  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
church,  and  restore  it  to  its  former  preeminence.  At  his  aoces- 
rion,  the  two  ablest  of  the  clergy  were  undoubtedly  Jeremy  Tay* 
lor  and  Isaac  Barrow.  Both  of  them  were  notorious  for  their 
loyalty  ;  both  of  them  were  men  of  unspotted  virtue ;  and  both 
of  them  have  left  a  reputation  which  will  hardly  perish  while 
the  English  language  is  remembered.  But  Taykr,  though  he 
had  married  the  king's  sister,^^^  was  treated  with  marked  neg- 
lect ;  and  being  exiled  to  an  Irish  bishopric,  had  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  what  at  that  time  was  truly  called  a 
barbarous  country.^**  As  to  Barrow,  who,  in  point  of  genius^ 
was  probably  superior  to  Taylor,*^*  he  had  the  mortification  (rf 
seeing  the  most  incapable  men  raised  to  the  highest  posts  in  the 
church,  while  he  himself  was  unnoticed  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  his  family  had  greatly  suffered  in  the  royal  cause,"^  he  re- 
ceived no  sort  of  preferment  until  five  years  before  his  death, 
when  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  mastership  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambrid^.*** 

"^  Frewen  was  so  obscure  a  man,  that  there  is  no  life  of  him  either  in  Chalmen? 
Mioffranhieal  JHeHonar^,  or  in  Rosens  more  recent,  but  inferior  work.  The  little 
that  is  known  of  Steam,  or  Sterne,  is  unfavourable.  Compare  Bvmet^  toI.  iL  p.  427, 
with  Baxter's  Life  of  Himaelf  folio,  1696,  part  ii.  p.  888.  ^nd  of  Dolben  I  hare 
been  unable  to  collect  any  thmg  of  interest,  except  that  he  had  a  good  library.  See 
the  traditionary  account  in  Joneie  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Home^  p.  66. 

^  His  wife  was  Joanna  Bridges,  a  bastard  of  Charles  I.  Compare  Kotes  and 
Queries,  vol.  vii.  p.  805,  with  ffe^s  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  Taylir^s  Works^  vol. 
L  pw  xxxiv.  Bishop  Heber,  p.  zxxr.,  adds,  "  But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
of  each  an  alliance,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to  Taylor^s 
income.'* 

^  Coleridge  {Lit,  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  208)  says,  that  this  neglect  of  iJeremy 
Taylor  by  'Charles  "  is  a  problem  of  which  perhaps  hw  virtues  present  the  most  prob- 
able flohition." 

'"  Superior,  certainly,  in  comprehensiveness,  and  in  the  range  of  his  studies ;  so 
that  it  is  aptly  said  by  a  respectable  authority,  that  he  was  at  once  ^*  the  great  pre* 
omrsor  of  Kr  Isaac  Newton,  and  the  pride  of  the  EnffUsh  pulpit."  WordswortKe 
EtdesiasL  Biog.  vol.  iv.  p.  844.  See  also,  respecting  Barrow,  Montucla,  Hisi.  <2m 
Maihhnat.  vol  ii.  pp.  88,  89,  859,  860,  604,  605,  vol.  iii.  pp.  486-438. 

"*  "  His  &ther  having  suffered  greatly  in  his  estate  by  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
taase.*'    Chahners^  Biog,  Diet,  vol  iv.  p.  89. 

***  Barrow,  displeased  at  not  receiving  preferment  after  the  Restoration,  wroto 
tfaeUnes: 

*  *  T«  in^iA  <H>taTit  reditaram  Carole  nemo ; 
£t  seiiait  nemo  te  rediisse  minus.** 

EatmUotCs  Life  of  Barrow,  in  Barrow's  Works,  Edinb;  1845,  voL  L  p.  xziii. 
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It  18  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  this  mnst  havtf 
tended  to  weaken  the  church,  and  accelerate  that  great  move- 
ment for  which  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  remarkable.***  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  many  other  circumstances  which  in  this 
preliminary  sketcTi,  it  is  impossible  to  notice,  but  which  were 
stamped  with  the  general  character  of  revolt  against  ancient  an* 
thority.  In  a  subsequent  volume,  this  will  be  placed  in  a  still 
clearer  light,  because  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  evidence  which,  from  the  abundance  of  its  details,  would 
be  unsuited  to  the  present  Introduction.  Enough,  however,  has 
been  stated,  to  indicate  the  general  march  of  the  English  mind, 
and  supply  the  reader  with  a  clue  by  which  he  may  understand 
those  still  more  complicated  events,  which,  as  the  seventeenth 
century  advanced,  began  to  thicken  upon  us. 

A  few  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  clergy  made 
a  great  effort  to  recover  their  former  power,  by  reviving  those 
doctrines  of  Passive  Obedience  and  Divine  Eight,  which  are  ob- 
viously fitvourable  to  the  progress  of  superstition,*'*  But  as  the 
English  intellect  was  now  sufficiently  advanced  to  reject  such  dog- 
mas, this  futile  attempt  only  increased  the  opposition  between  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  body,  and  the  interests  of  the  clei^ 
as  a  class.  Scarcely  had  this  scheme  been  defeated,  when  the 
sudden  death  of  Charles  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  whose 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  restore  the  Catholic  church,  and  rein- 

*"  Eyery  thing  Mr.  Maoaulay  has  said  on  the  contempt  into  which  the  clemr  ieU 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  is  perfectly  accurate ;  and  from  cTidence  which  IhaTe 
collected,  I  know  that  this  very  able  writer,  of  whose  immense  research  few  people 
are  competent  Judges,  has  rather  under-stated  the  case  than  OTer-stated  it.  Om 
several  subjects  I  s&uld  yentore  to  differ  from  Mr.  Maoaulay ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  admiration  of  his  unwearied  diligence,  of  the  consummate  skin 
with  which  he  has  arranged  his  materials,  and  of  the  noble  loye  of  liberty  whkh 
animates  his  entire  work.  These  are  qualities  which  will  long  snryiye  the  aspersKwa 
of  his  puny  detractors, — ^men  who,  in  point  of  knowledge  and  ability,  are  unworthy 
to  loosen  the  shoe*4aohet  of  him  they  foolishly  attack. 

'*  ffaUanCt  dmtt.  Hut.  yoL  iL  pp.  142,  14S,  158-156;  from  which  it  appears 
that  this  moyement  began  about  1681.  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  naturally  &your- 
able  to  this  doctrine ;  and  the  following  passage,  published  only  twelye  years  ago, 
will  ffive  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  yiews  that  some  of  them  entertain.  The  Bey.  Mr. 
SewSl  {ChrUHan  FolUies^  Lond.  1844,  p.  1*75)  says,  that  the  reigning  prince  is  **a 
being  armed  with  supreme  physical  power  by  tne  hand  and  permission  of  Proyi- 
dence ;  as  such,  the  lord  of  our  property,  the  master  of  our  liyes,  the  fountain  of 
honour,  the  dispenser  of  law,  before  whom  each  subject  must  surrender  hif  will  and 
conform  his  actions.  ....  Who,  when  he  errs,  errs  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a 
king,  and  is  responsible,  not  to  man,  but  to  God.**  And  at  p.  Ill,  the  same  writer 
informs  us  that  the  church,  **  with  one  uniform,  unhesitatmg  yoice,  has  proclaimed 
the  duty  of  *  passiye  obedience.*  ^  See  also  on  this  slayish  tenet,  as  upheld  by  the 
church,  WorJaworth^i  JScelenaat,  Biog,  yoL  iy.  p.  668 ;  Lifa  of  Ken^  Inf  a  Layman^ 
yoL  ii.  p.  528 ;  Lathbur^s  Hi$L  of  ConvoeaJtion^  p.  228 ;  LaltMntrjfa  Ifof^urors^  pp. 
50,  185,  197  ;  and  a  letter  from  Nelson,  author  of  the  FomU  and  FuiivaUy  in  N%diM% 
LU.  Anee.  yol.  iy.  p.  216.  With  good  reason,  therefore,  did  Fox  tell  the  House  of 
Ck>mmoDS,  that  "  by  being  a  good  churchman,  a  person  might  become  a  bad  citizen.*' 
Fori.  nut.  yoL  uix.  p.  1877. 
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State  among  us  that  misduevoiis  system  which  openly  boasts  of 
subjugating  the  reason  of  Man.  This  change  in  affairs  was,  if 
we  consider  it  in  its  iiltimate  results,  the  most  fortunate  circum- 
stance which  could  have  happened  to  our  coimtry.  Jn  spite  of 
the  difference  of  their  religion,  the  English  clergy  had  always  dis* 
played  an  affection  towards  James,  whose  reverence  for  the  priest- 
hood they  greatly  admired ;  though  they  were  anxious  that  the 
warmth  of  his  affection  should  be  lavished  on  the  Church  of 
England,  and  not  on  the  Church  of  Bome.  They  were  sensible 
of  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  io  their  own  order,  if  his  • 
piety  could  be  turned  into  a  new  channel.**^  They  saw  that  it  . 
was  for  his  interest  to  abandon  his  religion  ;  and  they  thought 
that  to  a  man  so  cruel  and  so  vicious,  his  own  interest  would  be 
the  sole  consideration.^'^  The  consequence  was,  that  in  one  of 
thQ  most  critical  moments  of  his  life,  they  made  in  his  favour  a 
great  and  successful  effort ;  and  they  not  only  used  aU  their 
strength  to  defeat  the  bill  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  exclude 
him  Bcom  the  succession,  but  when  the  measure  was  rejected, 
they  presented  an  address  to  Charles,  congratulating  him  on  the 
result."^  When  James  actually  mounted  the  throne,  they  con- 
tinued to  display  the  same  spirit.  Whether  they  still  hoped  for 
his  conversion,  or  whether,  in  their  eagerness  to  persecute  the 
dissenters,  they  overlooked  the  danger  to  their  own  church,  is 
uncertain;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  unquestionable 
&cts  in  our  history,  that  for  some  time  there  existed  a  strict  alli- 
ance between  a  Protestant  hierarchy  and  a  Popish  king.**"  The 
terrible  crimes  Which  were  the  result  of  this  compact  are  but 
too  notorious.  But  what  is  more  worthy  of  attention  is,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  caused  the  dissolution  of  this  conspiracy  between 
the  crown  and  the  church.  The  ground  of  the  quarrel  was,  an 
attempt  made  by  the  king  to  effect,  in  some  degree,  a  religious 

""  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  1678,  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  conyeri 
James ;  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  he  notices  the  "  happy  conse- 
qoencec*'  which  would  result  from  his  success.  See  this  characteristic  letter  in 
Clarendon  Corresp.  toI.  ii.  pp.  465,  466.  See  also  the  motives  of  the  bishops,  can- 
didly but  broadly  stated,  in  Mr.  Wilson^s  valuable  work,  Zifeo/De  JFbe,  voL  i.  p.  74. 

*^  In  a  h^h-church  pamphlet,  published  in  1682,  against  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
^e  cause  of  James  is  advocated ;  but  the  inconvenience  he  would  suffer  by  remain- 
ing a  Oatholic  is  strongly  insisted  upon.  See  the  wily  remarks  in  Somera  Traett, 
vol  viii.  pp.  258,  259. 

**  Wordsworth^  JBceUsicui.  Biog,  voL  iv.  p.  665.  On  their  eagerness  against  the 
bin,  see  Sdrris^s  Lives  of  the  Stuarte,  vol.  v.  p.  181 ;  Burnet  a  Own  Hme^  vol.  ii.  p. 
246;  Somera  Traeta^  vol  x.  pp.  216,  258 ;  CcanpbelPa  Chancelloray  vol.  iii.  p.  858 ; 
OarinthenU  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 

^  At  the  accession  of  James  U.  **  the  pulpits  throughout  England  resounded 
with  thanksgivings ;  and  a  numerous  set  of  addresses  flattered  his  majesty,  in  the 
strongest  expressions,  with  assurances  of  unshaken  lovalty  and  obedience,  without 
limitation  or  reserve."  NeoTa  Hist  of  the  Puritana,  vol.  v,  p.  2.  See  also  Caiamt^a 
Ufa,  voL  i.  p.  118. 
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toleration.  By  the  celebrated  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  it  bad 
been  ordered  that  all  persons  who  were  employed  by  government 
should  be  compelled,  tinder  a  heavy  penalty,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment according  to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.  The  ofifence 
of  James  was,  that  he  now  issued  wluat  was  called  a  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  in  which  he  announced  his  intention  of  suspend* 
ing  the  execution  of  tiiese  laws.*'^  From  this  moment,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  great  parties  was  entirely  changed.  The  bishops 
clearly  perceived  that  the  statutes  which  it  was  thus  attempted  to 
abrogate,  were  highly  favourable  to  their  own  power ;  and  hence, 
in  their  opinion,  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  constitution  of  a 
Christian  country.  They  had  willingly  combined  with  James, 
while  he  assisted  them  in  persecuting  men  who  worshipped  God  in 
a  manner  different  from  themselves.^''  So  long  as  thut  compact 
held  good,  they  were  indifferent  as  to  matters  which  they  considered 
to  be  of  minor  importance.  They  looked  on  in  silence,  while  tiie 
king  was  amassing  the  materials  with  which  he  hoped  to  turn  a 
free  government  into  an  absolute  monarchy.*^  They  saw  Jeff*- 
reys  and  Eirke  torturing  their  feUow-subjects ;  they  saw  the  gaols 
crowded  with  prisoners,  and  the  scaffolds  streaming  with  bloocL'** 
They  were  weU  pleased  that  some  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  barbarously  persecuted  ;  that  Baxter  should 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  that  Howe  should  be  forced  into  exile. 
They  witnessed  with  composure  the  most  revolting  cruelties, 
because  the  victims  of  them  were  Ihe  opponents  of  tiie  English 

"'  On  the  18th  March,  1687,  the  king  announced  to  the  Privy  Council  that  he 
had  determined  "  to  grant,  by  bis  own  authority,  entire  liberty  of  oonscieoce  to  all 
his  subjects.  On  the  4th  Apnl  appeared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence.** 
Macaiday's  ffiat,  of  JEtwlcmd,  toI.  ii.  p.  211 ;  and  see  Life  of  James  II.j  edited  by 
Clarke,  toI.  ii.  p.  112.  There  is  a  summary  of  the  Declaration  in  NeaTs  Hut.  of  the 
Puritans^  vol  t.  pp.  80,  81.  As  to  the  second  Declaration,  see  Macotulayy  voL  n.  pp. 
844,  S4I> ;  darendim  CorrespofuL  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"*  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1685,  that  the  clergy  and  the  goremment  persecuted 
the  dissenters  with  the  greatest  virulence.  See  I£aeaula^9  BUt.  vol  i.  p.  ^67,  668. 
Compare  NwPs  HUL  of  the  Puritaru,  vol.  v.  pp.  4-12,  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Clar- 
endon, dated  21st  December,  1685,  in  Clarendon  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  It  is 
said  (  Bttrnefe  Own  TXme^  vol.  iii.  pp.  175,  176),  that  on  many  occasions  the  church 
party  made  use  of  the  eccledastical  courts  to  extort  money  from  the  Nonconformists; 
and  for  confirmation  of  this,  see  Mackintoshes  Revdutum  of  1688,  pp.  173, 640. 

^"^  It  appears  from  the  accounts  in  the  War-Office,  that  James,  even  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  had  a  standing  army  of  nearly  20,000  men.  Mackintoshes  BevoUh 
tion,  pp.  8,  77,  688:  **A  disciiuined  army  of  about  20,000  men  was,  for  the  first 
time,  established  during  peace  in  this  island.*'  As  this  naturally  inspired  great  alarm, 
the  king  gave  out  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  15,000.  lAfe  of  James  ZT.,  edited 
by  Clarke,  voL  iL  pp.  52,  57. 

"♦  Compare  Burnet^  vol  iii.  pp.  55-62,  with  DalrymMs  Memoirs^  voL  i.  part.  L 
book  it  pp.  198-208.  Ken,  so  far  as  I  remember,  was  the  only  one  who  set  his  face 
against  these  atrocities.  He  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  did  what  he  coidd  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  in  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  but  it  is  not  men^ 
doned  that  he  attempted  to  stop  the  persecutions  directed  against  the  innocent  Non* 
conformists,  who  were  barbarously  punished,  not  because  they  rebelled,  but  because 
they  dissented.    Life  ofKen^  byaLaymanf  vol  i.  p.  298. 
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cknrch.  Althoagh  the  minds  of  men  were  filled  with  terror  and 
with  loathing,  the  bishops  made  no  complaint.  They  preserred 
their  loyalty  unimpaired,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  c^  humble 
submission  to  the  Lord's  anointed.*^*  But  the  moment  James 
proposed  to  protect  against  persecution  those  who  were  hostile 
to  tiie  church ;  the  moment  he  announced  his  intention  of  break- 
ing down  that  monopoly  of  offices  and  of  honours  which  the 
bishops  had  long  secured  for  t*heir  own  party ; — ^the  moment  this 
took  place,  the  hierarchy  became  alive  to  the  dangers  with  which 
the  country  was  threatened  from  the  yiolenoe  of  so  arbitrary  a 
prince.^^*  The  king  had  laid  his  hand  on  the  ark,  and  the  guar- 
dians of  the  temple  flew  to  arms.  How  could  they  tolerate  a 
prince  who  would  not  allow  them  to  persecute  their  enemies  ? 
Mow  could  they  support  a  sovereign  who  sou^t  to  fcvour  those 
who  differed  fix>m  the  national  church  ?  They  soon  determined 
on  the  line  of  conduct  it  behoved  them  to  take.  With  an  al- 
most unanimous  voice,  th^  reflised  to  obey  the  order  by  which 
the  king  commanded  them  to  read  in  their  churches  the  edict 
for  religious  toleration."^  Nor  did  they  stop  there.  So  great 
was  their  enmity  against  him  they  had  recently  cherished,  that 
tiiey  actuaBy  applied  for  aid  to  those  very  dissenters  whom,  only 
a  few  weeks  before,  they  had  hotly  persecuted ;  seeking  by  mag- 

"*  *'  From  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  thu  and  the  former  reign,  it  is  quite 
dear,  that  if  the  king  had  been  a  Protestant,  of  the  profession  of  the  Church  of 
b^buid,  or  even  a  quiet»  submissiTe  Catholic,  without  any  zeal  for  his  religion,— 
confining  himself  solely  to  matters  of  state,  and  having  a  proper  respect  for  church- 
property,~he  might  have  plundered  other  Protestants  at  his  pleasure,  and  hare 
trampled  upon  the  liberties  of  his  country,  without  the  danger  of  remstance."  Wil' 
991C9  Lift  of  De  Foe,  toL  L  p.  186.  Or,  as  Fox  says,  "  Thus,  as  long  as  James  con- 
tented himself  with  absolute  power  in  civil  matters,  and  did  not  make  use  of  his 
authority  against  the  church,  every  thing  went  smooth  and  easy.*^  Fos^s  JSUt.  of 
James  U.  p.  166. 

"•  Compare  NeaVe  Biit,  of  the  Furitaru,  vol.  v.  p.  68,  with  Life  of  Jamee  JZ. 
edit.  Clarke,  voL  il.  p.  10 ;  where  it  is  well  said,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  ^*  had  preached  prerogative  and  the  sovereign  power  to  the  highest  pitch, 
while  it  was  favourable  to  them ;  but  when  they  apprehended  the  least  danger  from 
it,  they  cried  out  as  soon  as  the  shoe  pinched,  though  it  was  of  their  own  putting 
on.**  See  also  pp.  118,  164.  What  their  servility  was  to  the  crown,  while  they 
thought  that  the  crown  was  with  them,  may  be  estimated  from  the  statement  of  De 
Foe :  **I  have  heard  it  publidy  preached,  that  if  the  king  conmutnded  my  head,  and 
sent  his  messengers  to  fetch  it,  I  was  bound  to  submit,  and  stand  while  it  was  cut 
iat"*     Wihon'sLife  ofJDe  Foe,  voL  L  p.  118. 

"^  D*0yly  (Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  164)  says,  "  On  the  whole,  it  is  supposed  that  not 
more  than  200  out  of  the  whole  body  of  clergy,  estimated  at  10,000,  complied  with 
the  kin^s  lequisition."  **  Only  seven  obeyed  in  the  city  of  London,  and  not  above 
200  ailEngland  over."  BwmeCi  Own  Thne,  voL  iiL  p.  218.  On  Sunday,  20th  May, 
1688,  Lord  Clarendon  writes:  "I  was  at  St.  James's  church ;  in  the  evening  I  had 
an  account  that  the  Declaration  was  read  only  in  four  churches  in  the  city  and  liber* 
ties.**  Clarendon  Corresp,  vd.  ii.  pp.  172, 178.  When  this  conduct  became  known, 
H  was  observed  that  the  church  **  supported  the  crown  only  so  long  as  she  dicUted 
to  it ;  and  became  rebellious  at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolerant.** 
MoekiMtoehU  Revolution  of  1688,  p.  266. 
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nificent  promises  to  win  over  to  their  side  men  they  had  hitherto 
hnhted  even  to  the  death."®  The  most  eminent  of  the  Noncon- 
formists were  &r  from  being  duped  by  this  sudden  affection."* 
But  their  hatred  of  Popery,  and  their  fear  of  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  the  king,  prevailed  over  every  other  consideration;  and 
there  arose  that  singular  combination  between  churchmen  and 
dissenters,  which  has  never  since  been  repeated.  This  coalition, 
backed  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people,  soon  overturned  the 
throne,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  justly  deemed  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  England. 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  that  great  revolu- 
tion which  cost  James  his  crown,  was  the  publication  by  the 
king  of  an  edict  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  consequent  indig- 
nation of  the  clergy  at  seeing  so  audacious  an  act  performed  by 
a  Christian  prince.  It  is  true,  that  if  other  things  had  not  con- 
spired, this  alone  could  never  have  effected  so  great  a  change. 
But  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  because  it  was  the  cause 
of  the  schism  between  the  church  and  the  throne,  and  of  the  al- 
liance between  the  church  and  the  dissenters.  This  is  a  fact 
never  to  be  forgotten.  We  ought  never  to  forget,  that  the  first 
and  only  time  the  Church  of  England  has  made  war  upon  the 
crown,  was  when  the  crown  had  declared  its  intention  of  tolerat- 
ing, and  in  some  degree  protecting,  the  rival  religions  of  the 
country.**'    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Declaration  which  was 

^  The  first  advances  were  made  when  the  Declaration  of  the  king  in  favour  of 
<*  liberty  of  conscience*'  was  on  the  point  of  being  issued,  and  immediately  after  the 
proceedings  at  Oxford  had  shown  his  determination  to  break  down  the  monopoly  of 
offices  possessed  by  the  chnrch.  "  The  clergy  at  the  same  time  prayed  and  entroued 
the  dissenters  to  appear  on  their  side,  and  stand  by  the  Establishment,  making  lurge 
promises  of  favour  and  brotherly  aifection  if  ever  they  came  into  power."  ITtct^ 
HUt,  of  the  PuritarUf  vol.  v.  p.  29.  See  also,  at  pp.  68,  59,  the  conciliating  letter 
from  tbe  Archbishop  of  Cantert>ury  after  the  Declaration.  **  Such,**  says  Neal,  '*  soeh 
was  the  language  of  the  church  in  distress  t"  Compare  Bireh^t  Life  of  lUlot$onj  p. 
153 ;  MlU^a  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  Mlu^$  Orig,  Letters,  2d  series,  vol  iv.  p.  117 ; 
MaekirUoeh^e  Hevotution,  p.  286 ;  8omer»  Tracts,  vol.  Ix.  p.  182 ;  Maoaulenfe  ffisL  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  218,  219. 

*"  See  the  indignant  language  of  De  Foe  (  WileofCs  lAfe  of  Be  Foe,  vol  i.  pp.  1 80, 
181, 188,  184);  and  a  Letter  from  a  Dusenter  to  the  Petttuming  Bishops,  in  8omsr9 
Tracts,  voL  ix.  pp.  117,  118.  The  writer  says:  "Pray,  my  lords,  let  me  ask  yoa 
a  question.  Suppose  the  king,  instead  of  his  Declaration,  had  issued  out  a  proda-> 
mation,  commanding  Justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  informers,  and  all  other  per- 
sons, to  be  more  rigorous,  if  possible,  against  dissenters,  and  do  their  utmost  to  the 
perfect  quelling  and  destroying  them ;  and  had  ordered  this  to  be  read  in  your 
churches  in  the  time  of  divine  service, — would  you  have  made  any  scruple  of  that?" 

'^  That  this  was  Uie  immediate  cause,  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  church-partj  was 
concerned,  is  unblushingly  avowed  by  the  biographer  and  defender  of  the  tlien  Arch« 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  **  The  order  published  from  the  king  in  council,  May  4thf 
1688,  directing  the  archbishops  and  bishops  to  send  to  the  clergy  in  their  respective 
dioceses  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  to  be  publicly  read  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  kingdom,  made  it  impossible  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
abstain  any  longer  from  engaging  in  an  open  and  declared  opposition  to  the  couimb^ 
under  which  the  king  was  now  unhappily  acting."    L^Oyl^s  lAfe  cf  Samertft,  p*  161. 
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dien  iflsned  was  illegal^  and  that  it  was  conceived  in  an  insidious 
spirit.  But  declarations  equally  illegal,  equally  insidious,  and 
much  more  tyrannical,  had  on  other  occasions  been  made  by  the 
sovereign,  without  exciting  the  anger  of  the  clergy.'"  These  are 
things  which  it  is  good  for  us  to  ponder.  These  are  lessons  of 
inestimable  value  for  those  to  whom  it  is  given,  not,  indeed,  to 
direct,  but  in  some  degree  to  modify,  the  march  of  public  opin- 
ion. As  to  the  people  in  general,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
exaggerate  the  obligations  which  they  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1688.  But  let  them  take  heed  that  superstition 
does  not  mingle  with  their  gratitude.  Let  them  admire  that 
majestic  edifice  of  national  liberty,  which  stands  alone  in  Europe 
like  a  beacon  in  the  midst  of  the  waters  ;  but  let  them  not  think 
that  they  owe  any  thing  to  men  who,  in  contributing  to  its  erec- 
tion, sought  the  gratification  of  their  own  selfishness,  and  the 
consolidation  of  that  spiritual  power  which  by  it  they  fondly 
hoped  to  secure. 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  full  amount  of  the  im- 
petus given  to  English  civilization  by  the  expulsion  of  the  House 
of  Stuart.  Among  the  most  immediate  results,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  limits  that  were  set  to  the  royal  prerogative  ;»"  the 
important  steps  that  were  taken  towards  religious  toleration  ;>*' 
the  remarkable  and  permanent  improvement  in  the  administra- 

**'  Some  writers  hare  attempted  to  defend  the  clergy,  on  the  ground  that  they 
thought  it  illegal  to  publish  a  declaration  of  this  kind.  But  such  a  defence  is  incom- 
patible with  tl^ir  doctrine  of  passive  obedience ;  and  besides  this,  it  was  contradicted 
by  precedents  and  decisions  of  their  own.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  Dttctcr  JhtbUan" 
Itttwi,  Uieir  great  work  of  authority,  asserts  that  *Hhe  unlawful  proclamations  and 
edicts  of  a  true  prince  may  be  published  by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges.*^ 
H^ei^9  lAfe  of  Taylor,  p.  cclxxxvi.  Heber  adds :  "  I  wish  I  had  not  found  this  in 
Taylor;  and  I  thaxik  heaven  that  the  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  clergy 
in  1687.*^  But  why  was  it  not  adopted  in  1687  ?  Simply  because  in  1687  the  king 
attacked  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  clergy ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  forgot  their 
princii^,  that  they  might  smite  their  enemy.  And  what  makes  the  motives  of  this 
change  stUl  more  palpable  is,  that  as  late  as  1681,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
eaused  the  clergy  to  read  a  Declaration  issued  by  Charles  II. ;  and  that  in  a  revised 
copy  of  the  Liturgy  he  had  also  added  to  the  rubric  to  the  same  effect.  See  I^eoTt 
But,  of  the  PwritanSy  voL  v.  p.  66.  Compare  Calatny't  Otm  Life,  vol  i.  pp.  199, 200 ; 
Matkimtoeh's  Betfolution,  pp.  242,  248;  JD'Oyly'a  Life  o/Sancroft,  p.  162;  Kinff't 
Lifk  of  Locke,  vol.  L  p.  269;  Life  ofjamee  IL,  edit.  Clarke,  vol.  li.  p.  166. 

^^  They  are  summed  up  in  a  popular  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Lord  Somers,  and 
printed  in  Somere  Tracts,  vol.  z.  pp.  263,  264.  The  diminished  respect  felt  for  the 
Grown  after  1688  is  judiciously  noticed  in  MahorCe  Eiet,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

*«  The  Toleration  Act  was  passed  in  1689.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  by  the  historians 
of  the  dissenters,  who  call  it  thehr  Magna  Cbarta.  See  Bogue  and  BennetCe  Uvswry 
of  the  IHseentere,  vol  i.  pp.  187-1^8.  The  historian  of  the  Catholics  equally  allows 
tomt  the  reign  of  William  III.  is  **  the  era  from  which  their  enjovment  of  religious 
toleration  may  be  dated.*^  Butler'e  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  voL  ill.  pp.  122, 139. 
TbiB  ifl  said  by  Mr.  Butler  in  regard,  not  to  the  Protestant  dissenters,  but  to  the 
Catholics ;  so  that  we  have  the  adnussion  of  both  parties  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
epoch.  Even  the  shameful  act  forced  upon  William  in  1700  was,  as  Mr.  Hallam  truly 
sajB,  evaded  in  its  worst  provisions.  Const.  Hist  vol  il  pp.  882,  888. 
VOL.  I. — 19 
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tion  of  justice;***  the  final  abolition  of  a  censorship  over  the 
press  ;**^  and,  what  has  not  excited  sufficient  attention,  the  rapid 
growth  of  those  great  monetary  interests  by  which,  as  we  shaD 
hereafter  see,  the  prejudices  of  the  superstitious  classes  have  in 
no  small  degree  been  counterbalanced.***  These  are  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  William  III. ;  a  reign  often  aspersed, 
and  little  understood,**^  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that, 
taking  its  difficulties  into  due  consideration,  it  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  most  splendid  recorded  in  the  history  of  any 
country.  But  these  topics  rather  belong  to  the  subsequent  vol- 
umes of  this  work ;  and  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  in 
tracing  the  effects  of  the  Bevolution  upon  that  ecclesiastical 
power  by  which  it  was  immediately  brought  about. 

Scarcely  had  the  clergy  succeeded  in  expelling  James,  when 
the  greater  number  of  them  repented  of  their  own  act.***  Indeed, 
even  before  he  was  driven  from  the  country,  several  things  had 
occurred  to  make  them  doubt  the  policy  of  the  course  they  were 
pursuing.  During  the  last  few  weeks  that  he  was  allowed 
to  reign,  he  had  shown  symptoms  of  increasing  respect  for  the 
English  hierarchy.    The  archbishopric  of  York  had  so  long  been 

***  CampbeWt  Chancdlor%^  vol.  iv.  pp.  102,  866,  and  his  Chief-Justices,  toI.  iL  pp. 
96,  116,  118,  186,  142,  148.  See  also  BarringtwCe  Oheervationt  on  the  Statute*,  pp. 
23, 102,  668 ;  and  even  AliiovCs  Etst,  of  Eurojpe^  vol  L  p.  286,  vol  iz.  p.  248 ;  an 
unwary  concession  from  such  an  enem j  to  popular  liberty. 

^  This  was  effected  before  the  end  of  Uie  serenteenth  century.  See  CampbetTg 
OhaneellorSy  vol.  iv.  pp.  121,  122.  Compare  Lord  Camden  on  Literary  Property,  in 
Pari.  Hist,  voL  xvii.  p.  994 ;  HunCs  Hist,  of  Nevospapers^  vol  i.  pp.  161,  162 ;  £lim^ 
ers  TraetSy  vol  xiii.  p.  666 ;  and  a  more  detailed  account  in  Maeaulay*s  HisL  of 
England^  vol  iv.  pp.  848  seq.  640  seq. :  though  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  ascribing,  p.  358, 
so  much  to  the  influence  of  Blount,  has  not,  I  think,  sufficiently  dwelt  on  &e  opera* 
tion  of  larger  and  more  general  causes. 

**•  Mr.  Cooke  {Hisi.  of  Part^,  voL  ii.  pp.  6,  148)  notices  this  remarkable  rise  of 
the  monied  classes  early  m  the  eighteenth  century ;  but  he  merely  observes,  that  the 
consequence  was  to  strengthen  the  Whig  party.  Though  this  is  undoubtedly  true, 
the  ultimate  results,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  were  far  more  important  than  any 

SDlitical  or  even  economical  consequences.  It  was  not  tiU  1694  that  the  Bank  of 
ngland  was  established;  and  this  great  institution  at  first  met  with  the  warmest 
opposition  from  the  admirers  of  old  times,  who  thought  it  must  be  useless  because 
their  ancestors  did  without  it.  See  the  curious  detaib  in  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  theBeP" 
enucy  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-9 ;  and  on  the  connexion  between  it  and  the  Whigs,  see  Mac€tula^9 
Hist,  of  England,  vol  iv.  p.  602.  There  is  a  short  account  of  its  origin  and  progreis 
in  SmitJCs  Wealth  of  NationSy  book  ii.  ch.  iL  p.  180. 

'*^  Frequently  misunderstood,  even  by  those  who  praise  it.  Thus,  for  instanc<>,  a 
living  writer  informs  us  that,  **  great  as  have  been  the  obligations  which  England 
owes,  in  many  different  views,  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  beyond  aU  question  the  greatest, 
that  it  brought  in  a  soverei^  instructed  in  the  art  of  overcoming  the  ignorant  im- 
patience of  taxation,  which  is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  free  communities ;  and 
thus  gave  it  a  government  capable  of  turning  to  the  best  account  the  activity  and 
energy  of  its  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  the  means  given  it  of  main- 
twning  their  Independence."  Alison's  Hist.  ofEuropSy  voL  y±ja.  6.  This,  I  should 
suppose,  is  the  most  eccentric  eulogy  ever  passed  on  William  III. 

^  On  their  sudden  repentance,  and  on  the  causes  of  it,  see  NtoTs  HiiL  of  iMm 
Puritans^  vol.  v.  p.  71. 
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vacant,  as  to  cause  a  beKef  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  crown 
either  to  appoint  to  it  a  Catholic,  or  else  to  seize  its  revenues.**' 
But  James,  to  the  delight  of  the  church,  now  filled  up  this  im- 
portant office  by  nominating  Lamplugh,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  a  staunch  churchman  and  a  zealous  defender  of  episcopal 
privileges.**®  Just  before  this,  the  king  also  rescinded  the  order 
by  which  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been  suspended  fix)m  the 
exercise  of  his  fimctions.*"  To  the  bishops  in  general  he  made 
great  promises  of  fiiture  favour  ;*«*  some  of  them,  it  was  said,  were 
to  be  called  to  his  privy  coimcil ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  can- 
celled that  ecclesiastical  commission  which,  by  limiting  their 
power,  had  excited  their  anger.**^  Besides  this,  there  occurred 
some  other  circumstances  which  the  clergy  now  had  to  consider. 
It  was  rumoured,  and  it  was  generally  believed,  that  William 
was  no  great  admirer  of  ecclesiastical  establishments ;  and  that, 
being  a  Mend  to  toleration,  he  was  more  likely  to  diminish  the 
power  than  increase  the  privileges  of  the  English  hierarchy.*** 

'^  Maekiniosh^s  EevdtUion  of  16SS,  pp.  81,  191.  After  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Dolben,  **  the  see  was  kept  vacant  for  more  than  two  years,"  and  Cartwright  hoped 
to  obtain  it.  See  CartwrightU  Diary ^  by  Hunter,  4to,  1848,  p.  46.  In  the  same 
way,  we  find  from  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (jOlarendfm  Corresp, 
Tol.  i.  p.  409)  that  in  May,  1686,  uneasiness  was  felt  because  the  Irish  bishoprics 
were  not  filled  up.  Compare  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.  Carwithen  CHUt.  of  the  Ch.  of 
England,  vol.  il  p.  492)  says,  that  James  had  intended  to  raise  the  Jesuit  Petre  to 
the  archbishopric. 

^  Lamplugh  was  translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Exeter  to  the  archbishopric 
of  York  in  November,  1688.  See  the  contemporary  account  in  the  Mlis  Correspond- 
ence, voL  iL  p.  303,  and  JEllis^t  Original  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  He 
was  a  most  orthodox  man ;  and  not  only  hated  the  dissenters,  but  showed  his  zeal 
by  persecuting  them.  Wtlson^s  Life  of  Be  Foe,  voL  i.  pp.  94,  96.  Compare  an  an- 
ec(k>te  of  him  in  Baxter's  Life  of  Himself,  folio,  1696,  part  iii.  pp.  178,  179. 

**'  In  a  letter,  dated  London,  29th  ^ptember,  1688  (Mlis  CorrespGndenee,  voL 
il  p.  224,  and  Ellis^s  Orig,  Letters,  second  series,  vol  iv.  p.  128),  it  is  stated,  that 
the  Bishop  of  London's  "suspension  is  taken  off.**  See  also  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  ix. 
p.  215.  This  is  the  more  observable,  because,  according  to  Johnstone,  there  was 
an  intention,  in  December,  1687,  of  depriving  him.  Mackintosh  Revolution,  pp. 
211,  212. 

^  This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  agun  to  favour  the  bishops  and  the 
church  became  a  matter  of  common  remark  in  September,  1688.  See  Ellis  Cot' 
respond,  vol  ii.  pp.  201,  202,  209,  219,  224,  226,  226,  227  ;  Clarendon  Correspond. 
vol  ii.  pp.  188,  192.  Sir  John  Reresby,  who  was  then  in  London,  writes,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1688,  that  James  '*  begins  again  to  court  the  Church  of  Eo^and."  Jieresbt/*s 
Memoirs,  p.  867.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  of  James  were  now  becoming  so  great, 
that  he  had  hardly  any  choice. 

••*  Ellis  Correspond  vol  il  p.  211 ;  Idfe  of  James  U.,  edit.  Clarke,  vol  ii.  p.  189. 

^  In  November,  1687,  it  was  said  that  he  wished  the  dissenters  to  have  '*  entire 
liberty  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion,"  and  to  be  freed  "  from  the  severity  of 
the  penal  laws.**  Somers  Tracts,  vol  ix.  p.  184.  This  is  the  earliest  distinct  notice 
I  have  seen  of  William's  desire  to  deprive  the  church  of  the  power  of  punishing  non- 
conformists ;  but  after  he  arrived  in  England  his  intentions  became  obvious.  In 
January,  1688-9,  the  friends  of  the  church  comphuned  "tiiat  the  countenance  he 
gave  the  dissenters  gave  too  much  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  Church  of  England.** 
CHarendon  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  Compare  Ne(d*s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  vol 
▼.  p.  81 ;  Bogv€  and  Bennetts  Hist,  of  the  Di9senters,  vol  li.  p.  818;  Birch's  Lift 
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It  was  also  known  that  he  favoured  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
the  church  not  unreasonably  regarded  as  her  bitterest  enemies.**^ 
And  when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  William,  on  mere  grounds  of 
expediency,  actually  abolished  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  it  became 
evident  that,  by  thus  repudiating  the  doctrine  of  divine  right,  he 
had  directed  a  great  blow  against  those  opinions  on  which,  in 
England,  ecclesiastical  authority  was  basedJ" 

While  these  things  were  agitating  the  public  mind,  the  eyes 
of  men  were  naturally  turned  upon  the  bishops,  who,  though  they 
had  lost  much  of  their  former  power,  were  still  respected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  as  the  guardians  of  the  national  re- 
ligion. But  at  this  critical  moment,  they  were  so  blinded,  either 
by  their  ambition  or  by  their  prejudices,  that  they  adopted  a 
course  which  of  all  others  was  the  most  injurious  to  their  repu- 
tation. They  made  a  i^dden  attempt  to  reverse  that  political 
movement  of  which  they  were  themselves  the  principal  origina- 
tors. Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  amply  confirms  that  ac- 
count of  their  motives  which  I  have  already  given.  K,  in  aiding 
those  preliminary  measures  by  which  the  Eevolution  was  effected, 
they  had  been  moved  by  a  desire  of  relieving  the  nation  from 
despotism,  they  would  have  eagerly  welcomed  that  great  man  at 
whose  approach  the  despot  took  to  flight.  This  is  what  the 
clergy  would  have  done,  if  they  had  loved  their  country  better 
than  they  loved  their  order.  But  they  pursued  a  precisely  oppo- 
site course ;  because  they  preferred  the  petty  interests  of  their 

ofHUotaotiy  pp.  156, 167  ;  8<mer$  Tracts^  toI.  z.  p.  841,  vol.  xi.  p.  108.  Burnet, 
in  his  summary  of  the  character  of  William,  observes,  that  **  his  indifference  as  to 
the  forms  of  church-government,  and  his  being  zealous  for  toleration,  together  with 
his  cold  behaviour  towards  the  clergy,  guve  them  generally  very  ill  impressions  of 
him.*'  Own  7\me^  vol  iv.  p.  650.  At  p.  192  the  bishop  says,  **He  took  no  notice 
of  the  clergy,  and  seemed  to  have  little  concern  in  the  matters  of  the  church  or  of 
relieion." 

"*  Sir  John  Beresby,  who  was  an  attentive  observer  of  what  was  gomg  on,  says, 
"  The  prince  upon  his  arrival,  seemed  more  inclined  to  the  Presbyterians  than  to 
the  members  of  the  church ;  which  startled  the  clergy.''  JUreafyt  MemairSy  p. 
876 ;  see  also  pp.  899,  405 :  "  the  church-people  hated  the  Dutch,  and  had  rather 
turn  Papists  than  receive  the  Presbyterians  among  them."  Compare  EvtlyiCt 
JHarVy  vol.  ill  p.  281 :  "the  Presbyterians,  our  new  governors." 

"•  Burnet  (Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  60)  says  of  the  clergy  in  1689 :  "The  king  was 
suspected  by  tnem,  by  reason  of  the  favour  showed  to  the  dissenters ;  but  chiefly 
for  his  abolishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  his  consenting  to  the  setting  up  pres- 
bytery there."  On  this  great  change,  compare  Bopie  and  SennetCt  Histw^  of  JH^" 
aenters,  vol.  iL  pp.  879-884 ;  Barry' t  Hut  of  the  Orkney  Mands,  p.  267  ;  I^^eaP% 
Hietory  of  the  PuritanSy  vol  v.  pp.  86,  86 :  and  on  the  indignation  felt  by  the  An- 
glican clergy  at  the  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  Scothind,  see  a  contemporanr  pam- 
phlet in  Somere  Tractt,  vol;  Ix.  pp.  610,  616,  where  fears  are  expressed  lest  Williani^ 
should  effect  a  similar  measure  in  England.  The  writer  very  fairly  observes,  p.  522, 
"  For  if  we  give  up  the^^  divinum  of  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  we  must  yield  it  also 
as  to  England.  And  then  we  are  wholly  precarious."  See  also  vol.  x.  pp.  841, 
508 ;  Laihbury't  Hiet,  of  Convoeationy  pp.  277,  278 ;  and  Maephereon^e  Original 
Fapert,  voL  i.  p.  609. 
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own  class  to  the  welfisire  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  be- 
canse  they  would  rather  that  the  country  should  be  oppressed 
than  that  the  church  should  be  humbled.  Nearly  the  whole  of  ^ 
the  bishops  and  clergy  had,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  braved  the* 
anger  of  their  sovereign  sooner  than  read  in  their  churches  an 
edict  for  religious  toleration,  and  seven  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  episcopal  order  had,  in  the  same  cause,  willingly  submitted 
to  the  risk  of  a  public  trial  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the 
land.  This  bold  course  they  professed  to  have  adopted,  not  be- 
cause they  disliked  toleration,  but  because  they  hated  tyranny. 
And  yet  when  William  arrived  in  England,  and  when  James 
stole  away  from  the  kingdom  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  this  same 
ecclesiastical  profession  pressed  forward  to  reject  that  great  man, 
who,  without  striking  a  blow,  had  by  his  mere  presence  saved  the 
country  from  the  slavery  with  which  it  was  threatened.  We 
shall  not  easily  find  in  modem  history  another  instance  of  such 
gross  inconsistency,  or  rather,  let  us  say,  of  such  selfish  and  reck- 
less ambition.  For  this  change  of  plan,  far  from  being  concealed, 
was  so  openly  displayed,  and  the  causes  of  it  were  so  obvious, 
that  the  scandal  was  laid  bare  before  the  whole  country.  Within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks  the  apostasy  was  consummated.  The 
first  in  the  field  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  anxious 
to  retain  his  office,  had  promised  to  wait  upon  William.  But 
when  he  saw  thtf  direction  things  were  likely  to  take,  he  with- 
drew his  promise,  and  would  not  recognize  a  prince  who  showed 
such  indifference  to  the  sacred  order.»«^  Indeed,  so  great  was  his 
anger,  that  he  sharply  rebuked  his  chaplain  for  presuming  to 
pray  for  William  and  Mary,  although  they  had  been  proclaimed 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  nation,  and  although  the  crown  had 
been  delivered  to  them  by  ^he  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  a 
public  convention  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.*"  While  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  primate  of  England,  his  brethren  were 

*"  Burnet^ t  Own  llme^  vol  iii.  p.  840.  Burnet,  who  had  the  best  means  of  in- 
fonnation,  says,  **  Though  he  had  once  agreed  to  it,  yet  would  not  come/'  Lord 
Clarendon,  in  his  Diary ^  8d  January,  1688-9,  writes,  that  the  archbishop  expressed 
to  him  on  that  day  his  determination  neither  to  call  on  William  nor  even  to  send 
to  him  (Clarendon  C&rrespond.  vol.  ii.  p.  240) ;  and  this  resolution  appears  to  have 
been  taken  deliberately :  *'  he  was  careful  not  to  do  it,  for  the  reasons  he  formerly 
gave  me." 

■•  See  the  account  given  by  his  chaplain  Wharton,  in  IfOyWs  Life  f^Sanerofl^ 
p.  259,  where  it  is  stated  thatthe  archbishop  was  very  irate  (**  vehementer  excan- 
descens"),  and  told  him,  '*  that  he  must  thenceforward  desist  m>m  offering  prayers 
for  the  new  king  and  queen,  or  else  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  chapel.**  See 
also  BirctCe  Life  of  lUloteon,  p.  144.  Thus  too  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared 
''that  he  would  not  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  lif^.**  Clarendon  Corre- 
•pond,  voL  iL  p.  263.  The  same  spirit  was  universal  an^imthe  high-church  clergy; 
and  when  public  prayers  were  offered  up  for  the  kii^  a]n4|ueen,  they  were  called 
by  the  nonjurors  "  the  immoral  prayers,*^  and  this  became  a^hnical  and  recognized 
expression.    Life  of  Ken^  by  a  Laymany  vol.  ii.  pp.  648,  650.  * 
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not  wanting  to  him  in  this  great  emergency  of  their  common  &te. 
The  oath  erf  allegiance  was  reftised  not  only  by  the  Archbishop  ol 
Canterbury,  but  also  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.'*' 
As  to  the  ii^erior  clergy,  our  information  is  less  precise ;  but  it 
is  said  that  about  six  hundred  of  them  imitated  their  superiors 
in  declining  to  recognize  for  their  king  him  whom  the  country 
had  elected.**'  The  other  members  of  this  turbulent  fection 
were  unwilling,  by  so  bold  a  measure,  to  incur  that  deprivation 
of  their  livings  with  which  William  would  probably  have  visited 
them.  They,  therefore,  preferred  a  safer  and  more  in^orious  op- 
position, by  which  they  could  embarrass  the  government  without 
injuring  themselves,  and  could  gain  the  reputation  of  orthodoxy 
without  incurring  the  pains  of  martyrdom. 

The  effect  which  aU  this  produced  on  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  question  was  now  narrowed 
to  an  issue  which  every  plain  man  could  at  once  understand. 
On  the  one  side,  there  was  an  overwhelming  majority  of  tiie 
clergy.*"  On  the  other  side,  there  was  all  the  intellect  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  her  dearest  interests.  The  mere  £Ekct  that  such  an 
opposition  could  exist  without  kindling  a  civU  war,  showed  how 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people  had  weaken^  the  author- 
ity of  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  Besides  this,  the  opposition 
was  not  only  futile,  but  it  was  also  injurious  to  the  class  that 
made  it.*"    For  it  was  now  seen  that  the  clergy  only  cared 

"•  LathbvT^ft  SUt.  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  45 ;  J^OylyU  Sanerofty  p.  260. 

^  Kairne^s  Papers  mention,  in  1693,  **8ix  hundred  miniBters  who  hare  nol 
taken  the  oaths.**    Maepherson^t  Orig,  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  469. 

">  The  only  friends  William  possessed  among  the  clergy,  were  the  low-church- 
men, as  they  were  afterwards  called ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  formed  barely  a 
tenth  of  the  entire  body  in  1689 :  *'*■  We  should  probably  overrate  their  numerical 
strenffth,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth  part  of  the  priesthood.**  J/oo 
mXavs  Hiti,  ofEnglandy  voL  iii.  p.  74. 

^  The  earliest  allusion  I  have  seen  to  the  iDJury  the  clergy  were  inflicting  on 
the  church,  by  their  conduct  after  the  arrival  of  William,  is  in  EvelytCs  Biarvy  vol. 
iii.  p.  273, — a  curious  passage,  gently  hinting  at  the  "wonder  of  many,**  at  the  be- 
haviour of  **  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  of  the  rest.**  With  Evelyn, 
who  loved  the  chnrch,  this  was  an  unpl^isant  subject ;  but  others  were  less  scrupu- 
lous ;  and  in  parliament,  in  particular,  men  did  not  refrain  from  expressing  what 
must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  every  impartial  observer.  In  the  celebrated  de- 
bate, in  January,  1688-9,  when  the  throne  was  declared  vacant,  PoUexfen  said : 
"  Some  of  the  clergv  are  for  one  thing,  some  for  another ;  I  think  they  scarce 
know  what  they  would  have.**  ParL  Siit,  vol.  v.  p.  65.  In  February,  Maynard, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members,  indignantly  said :  **  I  think  the  clergy  are  out 
of  their  wits ;  and  I  believe,  if  the  clergy  should  have  their  wills,  few  or  none  of  us 
should  be  here  agidn.'*  Ibid,  vol  v.  p.  129.  The  clergy  were  themselves  bitteriy 
sensible  of  the  general  hostility ;  and  one  of  them  writes,  in  1694 :  **  The  people  of 
England,  who  were  so  excessively  enamoured  of  us  when  the  bishops  were  in  the 
Tower,  that  they  hardly  forbore  to  worship  us,  are  now,  I  wish  I  could  say  but  cool 
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for  the  people,  as  loi^  as  the  people  cared  for  them.  The  Tio« 
lence  with  which  these  angry  men"'  set  themselves  against  the 
interests  of  the  nation,  clearly  proved  the  selfishness  of  that  zeal 
against  James,  of  which  they  had  formerly  made  so  great  a  merit. 
They  continued  to  hope  for  his  return,  to  intrigue  for  him,  and 
in  some  instances  to  correspond  with  him ;  although  they  well 
knew  that  his  presence  would  cause  a  civil  war,  and  that  he  was 
so  generally  hated,  that  he  dared  not  show  his  fiice  in  England 
unless  protected  by  the  troops  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power."^ 

But  this  was  not  the  whole  of  the  damage  which,  in  those 
anxious  times,  the  church  inflicted  upon  herself  When  the 
bishops  reftised  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  government,  meas- 
ures were  adopted  to  remove  them  from  their  sees ;  and  William 
did  not  hesitate  to  eject  by  force  of  law  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury and  five  of  lus  brethren."*  The  prelates,  smarting  under 
the  insult,  were  goaded  into  measures  of  imusual  activity.  They 
loudly  proclaimed  that  the  powers  of  the  church,  which  had  long 
been  waning,  were  now  extinct."*  They  denied  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  pass  a  law  against  them.  They  denied  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  to  put  that  law  into  execution."'  They  not  only 
continued  to  give  tiiemselves  the  title  of  bishops,  but  they  made 
arrangements  to  perpetuate  the  schism  which  their  own  violence 
had  created.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  he  insisted  upon 
being  called,  made  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  imaginary  right 
into  the  hands  of  Lloyd,"'  who  still  supposed  himself  to  be 

tnd  very  indifferent  towards  us."  Somert  Tracts^  vol.  ix.  p.  626.  The  growing  in- 
dignation against  the  clergy,  caused  by  their  obvious  desire  to  sacrifice  the  country 
to  the  interests  of  the  church,  is  strikingly  disphiyed  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Roland' 
Gwyne,  written  in  1710,  and  printed  in  MacphertofCs  Oria.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

'^  They  are  so  called  by  Burnet :  **  these  angry  men,  that  had  raised  this  flame 
in  the  church."     Own  IwUy  vol.  v.  p.  17. 

^  Indeed,  the  high-church  party,  in  their  publications,  distinctly  intimated,  that 
if  James  were  not  recalled,  he  should  be  reinstated  by  a  foreign  army.  8<mier$ 
TraeU,  vol  x.  pp.  877,  406,  467,  462.  Compare  MahofCi  Exit,  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
p.  188.  Burnet  (Own  Ihne,  vol  iv.  pp.  861,  862)  says,  they  were  "confounded" 
when  they  heard  of  the  peace  of  1697 ;  and  Calsjnj(Li/e  of  Him$elf,  vol.  ii.  p.  822) 
makes  the  same  remark  on  the  death  of  Louis  XTV. :  **  It  very  much  puzzled  the 
counsels  of  the  Jacobites,  and  spoUed  their  projects." 

"•  JfOyl}f%  Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  266 ;  W<^dsv)orth!s  Ecd.  Biog.  iv.  p.  688. 
,  "•  Bancroft,  on  his  deathbed,  in  1698,  prayed  for  the  "  poor  suffering  church, 
which,  by  this  revolution,  is  almost  destroyed."  D^Oyly't  Bancroft,^.  811;  and 
Macpherfon^s  Original  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  280.  See  also  Remarks,  published  in  1698 
(fiomers  Tracts,  vol.  x.  p.  604),  where  it  is  said,  that  William  had,  '*  as  far  as  possi- 
ble he  could,  dissolved  the  true  old  Church  of  England ;"  and  that,  *'in  a  moment 
of  time,  her  face  was  so  altered,  as  scarce  to  be  known  again." 

^  "  Ken,  though  deprived,  never  admitted  in  the  secular  power  the  right  of 
deprivation ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studiously  retained  his  title."  Bowleses 
life  qfKen,  vol.  it  p.  226.  Thus  too,  Lloyd,  so  late  as  1708,  signs  himself,  **  Wm. 
Nor."  {lAfe  of  Ken,  by  a  Layman,  vol.  ii.  p.  720) ;  though,  having  been  legally  de- 
prived, he  was  no  more  bishop  of  Norwich  than  he  was  emperor  of  China.  And 
Bancroft,  in  the  hist  of  his  letters,  published  by  D'Oyly  (Life,  p.  303),  sipis  "  W.  C* 

^  The  strange  document,  by  which  he  appointed  Dr.  Lloyd  hid  vicar-general 
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Bishop  of  Norwich^  although  William  had  recently  e^rpelled 
him  from  his  see.  The  scheme  of  these  turbulent  priests  was 
then  communicated  to  James,  who  willingly  supported  their  iJaii 
for  establishing  a  permanent  feud  in  the  Englidi  church.'**  The 
result  of  this  conspiracy  between  the  rebellious  prelates  and  ihe 
pretended  king,  was  the  appointment  of  a  series  of  men  who  ga've 
themselves  out  as  forming  the  real  episcopacy,  and  who  received 
the  homage  of  every  one  who  preferred  the  claims  of  the  church 
to  the  authority  of  the  state. '^'^  This  mock  succession  of  imagi- 
nary bishops  continued  for  more  than  a  century  ;'^*  and,  by  di- 
vidmg  the  allegiance  of  churchmen,  lessened  the  power  of  the 
church.''*  In  several  instances,  the  imseemly  spectacle  was  ex- 
hibited,-of  two  bishops  for  the  same  place;  one  nominated  by 
the  spiritual  power,  the  other  nominated  by  the  temporal  power. 
Those  who  considered  the  church  as  superior  to  the  state,  of 
course  attached  themselves  to  the  spurious  bishops ;  while  the 

is  printed  in  Latin,  in  D'^Oyly't  Bancrofts  p.  295,  and  in  English,  in  lAfe  of  Ken^  hy 
a  Laymany  vol  ii.  p.  640. 

^  Lathbury^s  HUt,  of  ihe  Nof^urorSy  p.  96 ;  Life  of  Kern,  by  a  Layman^  yiA.  IL 
pp.  641,  642. 

"*  The  struggle  between  James  and  William  was  essentially  a  straggle  between 
ecclesiastical  interests  and  secular  interests ;  and  this  was  seen  as  earlj  as  1689,' 
when,  as  we  learn  from  Burnet,  who  was  much  more  a  politician  than  a  priest^ 
**  the  church  was  as  the  word  given  out  by  the  Jacobite  party,  under  which  they 
might  more  safely  shelter  themselyes.**  (him  Thne^  vol.  iv,  p.  67.  See  also,  on  this 
identification  of  the  Jacobites  with  the  church,  BireKt  Life  ofTUloieon^  p.  222; 
and  the  argument  of  Dodwell,  pp.  246,  247,  in  1691.  Dodweli  justly  observed,  that 
the  successors  of  the  deprived  bishops  were  schismatical,  in  a  spiritual  point  of 
view ;  and  that,  **  if  they  should  pretend  to  lay  authority  as  sufficient,  they  would 
overthrow  the  being  of  a  church  as  a  society.**  The  bishops  appointed  by  William 
were  evidently  intruders,  according  to  church  principles ;  and  as  their  intrusion 
could  only  be  justified  according  to  lay  principles,  it  followed  that  the  success  of 
the  intrusion  was  the  triumph  of  lay  principles  over  church  ones.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1688,  is  the  elevation  of  the  state  above 
the  church ;  just  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  rebellion  of  1642,  is  the  elevatioii 
of  the  commons  above  the  crown. 

»"  Accordmg  to  Dr.  D*Oyly  (Life  of  Bancroft,  p.  297),  Dr.  Gordon  "died  in 
London,  November,  1779,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  nonjuring  bishop." 
In  Shori^e  History  of  the  Church  ofSngland,  p.  688,  Lon«k  1847,  it  is  also  stated, 
that  'Hhis  schism  continued  till  1779.**  But  Mr.  Hallam  {Conet.  Hist,  vol  iL  p. 
404)  has  pointed  out  a  passage,  in  the  State  IHals,  which  proves  that  another  of 
the  bishops,  named  Oartwrigbt,  was  still  living  at  Shrewsbury  in  1793 ;  and  Mr. 
Lathbury  {Hist,  of  the  Nonjurors^  Lond.  1846,  p.  412)  says,  that  he  died  in  1799. 

"*  Calamy  (Own  Life,  voL  i.  pp.  828-880,  vol  iL  pp.  888,  867,  868)  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  these  feuds  within  the  church,  consequent  upon  the  revolu- 
tion. Indeed,  their  bitterness  was  such,  that  it  was  neoessary  to  coin  names  for  the 
two  parties ;  and  between  1700  and  1702,  we,  for  the  fijist  time,  hear  the  expres- 
sions, high-church  and  low-church.  See  Siemens  Own  Time,  vol.  iv.  p.  447,  voL  v. 
p.  70.  Compare  WUson^s  Life  qfLe  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;  Pari,  Hist.  voL  vL  pp.  162, 
498.  On  the  difference  between  them,  as  it  was  understood  in  the  reign  of  Anne^ 
see  Somers  Tracts,  vol  ziL  p.  632,  and  MaephersonU  Oria.  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
On  the  dawning  schism  in  the  church,  see  the  speech  of  Sir  T.  Littleton,  in  1690, 
Pari.  Hist,  vol.  v.  p.  693.  Hence  many  complained  that  they  could  not  tell  which 
was  the  real  church.  See  curious  evidence  of  this  perplexity  in  Somers  I^aets^  toL 
ix.  pp.  477-481. 
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Appointments  of  William  were  acknowledged  by  that  rapidly-in- 
creasing party,  who  preferred  secular  advantages  to  ecclesiastical 
theories."^ 

Such  were  some  of  the  events  which,  at  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  widened  the  breach  that  had  long  existed 
between  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  interests  of  the 
deigy.*'*  There  was  also  another  circumstance  which  con- 
siderably increased  this  alienation.  Many  of  the  English  clergy, 
though  they  retained  their  affection  for  James,  did  not  choose  to 
brave  the  anger  of  the  government,  or  risk  the  loss  of  their  liv- 
ings. To  avoid  this,  and  to  reconcile  their  conscience  with  their 
interest,  they  availed  themselves  of  a  supposed  distinction  be- 
tween a  kii^  by  right  and  a  king  in  possession.*^*  The  conse- 
qu^ice  was,  that  while  with  their  lips  they  took  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  they  in  their  hearts  paid  homage  to  James  ; 
and,  while  they  prayed  for  one  king  in  their  churches,  they  were 
bound  to  pray  for  another  in  their  closets.*^*  By  this  wretched 
subterfuge,  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  were  at  once  turned  into 
concealed  rebels ;  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  contempo- 

"*  The  alternatire  is  fairly  stated  in  a  letter  written  in  1691  (  Xt/e  of  Ken^  by  a 
Layman^  voL  ii.  p.  599):  "If  the  deprived  bishop  be  the  only  lawful  bishop,  then 
the  people  and  clergy  of  his  diocese  are  bound  to  own  him,  and  no  other ;  then  all 
the  bishops  who  own  the  authority  of  a  new  archbishop,  and  live  in  communion 
with  him,  are  schismatics ;  and  the  clergy  who  live  in  communion  with  schismatical 
bishops  are  schismatics  themselyes ;  and  the  whole  Church  of  England  now  estab- 
fished  by  law  is  schismaticaL'' 

"*  Lord  Hahon  {Hist  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  246)  notices  what  he  terms  the 
''unnatural  alienation  between  the  church  and  state,"  consequent  upon  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688;  and  on  the  diminished  power  of  the  church  caused  by  the  same 
event,  see  PhUlimorit  Mem,  of  Lyitleton^  vol.  i.  p.  852. 

"*  The  old  absurdity  of  de  facto  and  dejure;  as  if  any  man  could  retain  a  right 
to  a  throne  which  the  people  would  not  allow  him  to  occupy  I 

**•  In  1715,  Leslie,  by  far  the  ablest  of  them,  thus  states  their  position :  "You 
•re  now  driven  to  this  dilemma, — swear,  or  swear  not :  if  you  swear,  you  kill  the 
soul;  and  if  you  swear  not,  you  kill  the  body^  in  the  loss  of  your  bread.*'  8omer9 
Tiraiu^  voL  xiit  p.  686.  The  result  of  the  dilemma  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  a  high-church  writer,  in  the  reien  of  William  III,  boasts  (/Somen 
TSraeU^  vol.  x.  p.  844)  that  the  oaths  taken  by  the  clergy  were  no  protection  to  the 
government :  "  not  tnat  the  government  receives  any  security  from  oaths."  Whis- 
ton,  too,  says,  in  his  Memoirs^  p.  80:  "Yet  do  I  too  well  remember  that  the  far 
greatest  part  of  those  of  the  univeraty  and  clergy  that  then  took  the  oaths  to  the 

Svemmcnt,  seemed  to  me  to  take  them  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  if  not  against 
dictates."  This  was  in  1698;  and,  in  1710,  we  find:  "There  are  now  drcum- 
Btances  to  make  us  believe  that  the  Jacobite  clergy  have  the  like  instructions  to 
take  any  oaths,  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  for  the  service  of  the  cause,  to  bellow 
out  the  hereditary  right,  the  pretended  title  of  the  Pretender."  Scmers  Tracts,  vol. 
xS.  p.  641.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact,  or  at  all  events,  a  belief  of  it,  was  soon  dif- 
fwjcd ;  and,  eight  years  kter,  the  celebrated  Lord  Cowper,  then  lord  chancellor, 
said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  that  his  majesty  had  also  the  best  part  of  the  landed, 
and  all  the  trading  interest ;  that,  as  to  the  clergy,  he  would  say  nothing, — btU  thai 
Hwu  notorious  that  the  majority  of  the  populace  kadhten  poisoned,  and  that  the  poison 
MM  not  yet  quite  e^dled!^  Pari.  Hist,  voL  viL  p.  541 ;  also  given,  but  not  quite 
Mr6a<tm,  in  uampbeirs  Chancellors^  vol.  iv.  p.  865. 
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rary  bishop,  that  the  prevarication  of  which  these  men  were  no^ 
toriously  guilty,  was  a  still  further  aid  to  that  scepticism,  the 
progress  of  which  he  bitterly  deplores.*" 

As  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  the  great  movement  of 
liberation  rapidly  proceeded.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
ecclesiastical  resources  had  formerly  been  Convocation  ;  in  which 
the  clergy,  by  meeting  in  a  bodj,  were  able  to  discountenance  in 
an  imposing  manner  whatever  might  be  hostile  to  the  church; 
and  had,  moreover,  an  opportunity,  which  they  sedulously  em- 
ployed, of  devising  schemes  favourable  to  -^e  spiritual  author- 
ity.*^«  But,  in  the  progress  of  the  age,  this  weapon  also  was 
taken  from  them.  Within  a  very  few  years  after  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  Convocation  fell  into  genersd  contempt  ;*^*  and,  in  1717, 
this  celebrated  assembly  was  finally  prorogued  by  an  act  of  the 
crown,  it  being  justly  considered  that  the  country  had  no  further 
occasion  for  its  services.*^®  Since  that  period,  this  great  councO 
of  the  English  church  has  never  been  allowed  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  its  own  affairs,  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when,  by  the  connivance  of  a  feeble  govermnent,  it  was  permit- 
ted to  reassemble.  So  marked,  however,  has  been  the  change  in 
the  temper  of  the  nation,  that  this  once  formidable  body  does 
not  now  retain  even  a  semblance  of  its  ancient  influence ;  its 
resolutions  are  no  longer  feared,  its  discussions  are  no  longer 
studied  ;  and  the  business  of  the  country  continues  to  be  con- 
ducted without  regard  to  those  interests,  which,  only  a  few  gen- 

"^  "  The  preyarication  of  too  many  in  so  sacred  a  matter  contributed  not  a  Httle 
to  fortify  the  growing  atheism  of  the  present  age."  Bumefa  Own  l^me^  vol.  iiL  p. 
881.  See  also,  to  the  same  efifect,  vol.  iv.  pp.  176,  177 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage 
in  Scmera  TVactSy  vol.  xlL  p.  678.  I  need  hardly  add,  that  it  was  then  usual  to  con* 
fuse  scepticism  with  atheism ;  though  the  two  things  are  not  only  different,  but  in- 
compatible. In  regard  to  the  quibble  respecting  &  facto  and  de  jure,  and  the  use 
made  of  it  by  the  clergy,  the  reader  should  compare  WiUarCa  Mem.  of  De  Foe^  vol 
L  pp.  171,  172;  Somere  TracU^  vol  ix.  p.  681;  CampbelPa  Chaneellori^  vol.  iv.  p. 
409 ;  and  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Francis  Jessop,  wntteA  in  1717,  in  NiehoUaJM, 
Illustrations^  vol.  iv.  pp.  120-128. 

""  Among  which  must  be  particularly  mentioned  the  practice  of  censuring  all 
books  that  encouraged  free  inquiry.  In  this  respect,  the  clergy  were  extremelr 
mischievous.  See  Lathbunfs  Hist,  of  ConvoeatUm^  pp.  124,  286,  838,  861 ;  and  WU- 
sotCs  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

"•  In  1704,  Burnet  (Own  Time,  vol  v.  p.  188)  says  of  Convocation,  "but  little 
opposition  was  made  to  them,  as  very  littie  regard  was  had  to  them.**  In  1700, 
there  was  a  squabble  between  the  upper  and  lower  house  of  Convocation  for  Can- 
terbury ;  which,  no  doubt,  aided  these  feelings.  See  Dife  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  edited 
by  Newcome,  vol  L  p.  848,  where  this  wretched  feud  is  related  with  great  gravity. 

"*  Charles  Butler  (JReminiscmces,  vol.  ii.  p.  96)  says  that  the  final  prorogation 
was  in  1720 ;  but,  according  to  all  the  other  authorities  I  have  met  with,  it  was  in 
1717;  See  Hallam's  Const,  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  895;  Laihbury's  Hist,  of  Convocation, 
p.  886 ;  M(^ion's  Hist,  of  Fngland^  vol  l  p.  802 ;  Monk's  Life  of  BentUy,  vol  it  pw 
860. 
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erations  ago^  were  considered  by  every  statesman  to  be  of  su- 
preme importance."* 

Indeed^  immediately  after  the  Bevolution,  the  tendency  of 
things  became  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken,  even  by  the  most  su- 
perficial observers.  The  ablest  men  in  the  country  no  longer 
flocked  into  the  church,  but  preferred  those  secular  professions 
in  which  ability  was  more  likely  to  be  rewarded.*^'  At  the 
same  time,  and  as  a  natural  part  of  the  great  movement,  the 
clergy  saw  all  the  oflBces  of  power  and  emolument,  which  they 
had  been  used  to  hold,  gradually  &lling  out  of  their  hands.  Not 
only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  even  so  late  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
they  were  still  strong  enough  to  monopolize  the  most  honourable 
and  lucrative  posts  in  the  empire."*  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  tide  began  to  turn  against  them,  and  advanced  with  such 
steadiness,  that,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  there  has  been 
no  instance  of  any  ecclesiastic  being  made  lord  chancellor;"* 

*"  A  letter,  written  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  Clayton  in  17  2Y,  is  worth  reading,  as  illus- 
trafcing  the  feelings  of  the  clergy  on  this  subject.  He  asserts  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  obvious  degeneracy  of  the  age  is,  that,  owing  to  Convocation  not  being  allowed 
to  meet,  "  bold  and  impious  books  appear  barefaced  to  the  world  without  any  publio 
censure."  See  this  letter,  in  Nichols's  lUuttntHons  of  the  Mffhteenth  Century^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  414-416 ;  and  compare  with  it.  Letters  between  Warbyrton  and  Hurd,  pp.  810-812. 

^  On  the  decline  of  ability  in  ecclesiastical  literature,  see  note  88  in  this  chap- 
ter. In  1685,  a  complaint  was  made  that  secular  professions  were  becoming  more 
sought  after  than  ecclesiastical  ones.  See  Englaws  WarUs^  sec.  Ivi.  in  aomers 
TractSy  vol.  ix.  p.  281,  where  the  writer  mournfully  states,  that  in  his  time  "  physio 
and  law,  professions  ever  acknowledged  in  all  nations  to  be  inferior  to  divinity,  are 
generally  embraced  by  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  by  persons  nobly  descended,  and 
preferred  much  above  the  divines*  profession,*^  This  preference  was,  of  course,  most 
displayed  by  young  men  of  intellect ;  and  a  large  amount  of  energy  being  thus 
drawn  off  from  the  church,  gave  rise  to  that  decay  of  spirit  and  of  general  power 
which  has  been  already  noticed ;  and  which  is  also  indicated  by  Coleridge  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  **  apologizing  theology"  which  succeeded  the  Revolution.  Coleridge^s 
JUL  Remains^  vol.  iii.  pp.  51,  52,  116,  117,  119.  Compare  8tephen*s  Essays  on 
Eeelesiasi,  Biog.  2d  edit.  1850,  vol  ii.  p.  66,  on  ^*  this  depression  of  theology ;"  and 
Har^s  Mission  of  the  Comforter^  1850,  p.  264,  on  the  "intellectually  feebler  age." 
Evelyn,  in  1691,  laments  the  diminished  energy  then  beginning  to  be  observed  among 
<«  young  preachers."  Svelyn*s  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  809 ;  and,  for  another  notice,  in  1696, 
of  this  "  dead  and  lifeless  way  of  preaching,"  see  lA/e  of  Cudworth,  p.  85,  in  voL  i. 
of  Cvdworth's  Intellect,  8yst, 

^  Sharon  Turner,  describing  the  state  of  things  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, says,  "  Clergymen  were  secretaries  of  government,  the  privy  seals,  cabinet 
counsellors,  treasurers  of  the  crown,  ambassadors,  commissioners  to  open  parlia- 
ment, and  to  Scotland;  presidents  of  the  king^s  council,  supervisors  of  the  royal 
works,  chancellors,  keepers  of  the  records,  the  masters  of  the  rolls,  and  even  the 
physicians,  both  to  the  king  and  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  during  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VI.  and  afterwards."  Turner's  Hist,  of  En^land^  vol  vi.  p.  132.  On  their  enor- 
mous wealth,  see  EcclestcnCs  English  Antiquities,  p.  146 :  '*In  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  it  is  calculated  that  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  soil  of  the  king- 
dom was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy." 

^  In  1625,  Williams  bishop  of  Lincoln  was  dismissed  from  his  ofSce  of  lord- 
keeper;  and  Lord  CampbeU  observes  {Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  p.  492): 
'*This  is  the  last  time  that  an  ecclesiastic  has  held  the  great  seal  of  England ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  admiration  in  some  quarters  of  mediieval  usages,  I  presume  the 
experiment  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  repeated." 
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and,  since  the  beginning  of  tlie  eighteentli  century,  there  has  beeis 
no  instance  of  one  receiving  any  diplomatic  appointment,  or, 
indeed,  holding  any  important  office  in  the  state.*®*  Nor  has 
this  increasing  ascendency  of  laymen  been  confined  to  the  exec- 
utive government.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  same  principle  at  work.  In  the  early  and 
barbarous  periods  of  our  history,  one-half  of  the  House  of  Lords 
consisted  of  temporal  peers  ;  the  other  half  of  spiritual  ones.'" 
By  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  spiritual  peers, 
instead  of  forming  one-haB  of  the  upper  house,  had  dwindled 
away  to  one-eighth  ;*"  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, they  have  still  further  shrunk  to  one-fourteenth  :"•  thus 
supplying  a  striking  numerical  instance  of  that  diminution  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  is  an  essential  requisite  of  modem 
civilization,  rrecisely  in  the  same  way,  more  than  fifty  years 
have  elapsed  since  any  clergyman  has  been  able  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  representative  of  the  people ;  the  House  of  Conmions 
having,  in  1801,  formally  closed  their  doors  against  a  profession, 
which,  in  the  olden  time,  would  have  been  gladly  admitted,  even 
by  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  assembly.*"  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  bishops  still  retain  their  seats;  but  their  precarious 
tenure  is  every  where  remarked,  and  the  progress  of  public  opin- 
ion is  constantly  pointing  to  a  period,  which  cannot  now  be  fiur 
distant,  when  the  Peers  will  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
Commons,  and  will  induce  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  upper 
house  of  its  spiritual  members;  since  they,  by  their  habits,  their 

^  Monk  {Life  o/Bentle^^  yoL  L  p.  222)  says,  that  Dr.  John  Robinson,  bishop  of 
Bristol,  was  **  lord  privy  seal,  and  plenipotentiary  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  is 
the  last  ecclesiastic  in  England  who  has  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  State.^  A 
high-church  writer,  in  1712,  complains  of  Uie  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  "  thrust 
the  churchmen  out  of  their  places  of  power  in  the  government.**^  8omer9  2\raet$j 
vol  xiii.  p.  211. 

"*  In  and  after  the  reign  of  Henry  m.,  "  the  number  of  archbishops,  bisbopR, 
abbots,  priors,  and  ecclesiastical  persons  was  for  the  most  part  equal  to,  and  very 
often  fkr  exceeded  the  number  of  the  temporal  lords  and  barons.**  Parrt/'*  Parluh 
menu  and  CauneiU  of  JSnglandf  London,  1889,  p.  xvii.  Of  this  Mr.  Parry  give* 
several  instances;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is,  that  **in  49  Henry  III.  120  preK* 
ates,  and  only  28  temporal  lords,  were  summoned.**  This,  of  course,  was  an  ex« 
treme  case. 

"^  See  an  analysis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1718,  in  McAmCb  JBitt.  ofEngland^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  48-45 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  was  207,  of  whom  26  were 
spiritual.    This  includes  the  Cathoucs. 

""  By  the  returns  in  Dod  for  1854, 1  find  that  the  House  of  Lords  contains  486 
members,  of  whom  80  belong  to  the  Episcopal  bench. 

^  For  different  accounts,  and  of  course  different  views,  of  this  final  expulsion 
of  the  cler^  from  the  House  of  Commons,  see  PeUew^a  Life  of  Sidmauth^  vol.  L  pp. 
419,  420;  Stephene's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  247-260;  Jaolland'9  Mem,  <if  the 
Whiff  P«ty,  vol.  i.  pp.  178-180;  CampbeWt  Chancellors,  vol.  vii.  p.  148;  TWm*^ 
Life  ofEldon,  voL  i.  p.  268 ;  Adolphut'e  Hiet.  of  Qwrge  III,  vol  vil  p.  487. 
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tastes^  and  their  traditions,  are  evidently  unfitted  fi)r  the  pro- 
fene  exigencies  of  political  life.*»<> 

WbUe  the  fiibiic  of  superstition  was  thus  tottering  from  in- 
ternal decay,  and  while  that  ecclesiastical  authority  which  had 
formerly  played  so  great  a  part  was  gradually  yielding  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  there  suddenly  occurred  an  event  which, 
though  it  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  evidently  took 
by  surprise  even  those  whom  it  most  interested.  I  allude,  of 
course,  to  that  great  religious  revolution,  which  was  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  political  revolution  which  preceded  it.  The 
dissenters,  who  were  strengthened  by  the  expulsion  of  James, 
had  by  no  means  forgotten  those  cruel  punishments  which  the 
Church  of  England,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  had  constantly  in- 
flicted upon  ^em;  and  they  felt  that  the  moment  had  now 
come  when  they  could  assume  towards  her  a  bolder  front  than 
that  on  which  they  had  hitherto  ventured.  ^^^  Besides  this,  they 
had  in  the  mean  time  received  fresh  causes  of  provocation. 
After  the  death  of  our  great  king  William  III.,  the  throne  was . 
occupied  by  a  foolish  and  ignorant  woman,  whose  love  for  the 
cletgy  would,  in  a  more  superstitious  age,  have  led  to  dangerous 
results.^ ^'  Even  as  it  was,  a  temporary  reaction  took  place,  and 
during  her  reign  the  church  was  treated  with  a  deference  which 

''*  That  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  from  the  lower  house  was  the  natural  pre- 
lude to  the  banishment  of  the  bishops  from  the  upper,  was  hinted  at  the  time  and 
with  regret,  by  a  very  keen  obsenrer.  In  the  discussion  **  on  the  Bill  to  prevent 
Persons  in  Holy  Orders  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons/*  Lord  Thurlow 
"  mentioned  the  tenure  of  the  bishops  at  this  time,  and  said,  if  the  bill  went  to  dis- 
franchise the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  it  might  go  the  length  of  ttriking  at  the 
right  of  the  rwerendbench  oppotite  to  hoU  in  that  hau$e  ;  though  he  knew  it  had  been 
held  that  the  reverend  prelates  sat,  in  the  right  of  their  baronies,  as  temporal  peers." 
PtarL  IRgt.  vol  zut.  p.  1542. 

^^  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  to  which  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  seventeenth  century,  persecuted  the  dissenters ;  but  Jeremy  White  is 
said  to  have  had  a  list  of  sixty  thousand  of  these  sufferers  between  1660  and  1688, 
of  whom  no  less  than  five  thousand  died  in  prison.  Boj^  and  Bennetts  Hiti,  of 
ths  Di9tmt€rty  vol.  L  p.  108.  On  the  cruel  spirit  which  the  clergy  dispUyed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  compare  Hwrriis  Livei  of  the  Stuarts^  vol.  v.  p.  106 ;  Orme'e 
Life  of  Oweny  p.  844 ;  Bomtre  TVacte^  vol.  xii.  p.  634.  Indeed  Harwood  frankly  said 
k  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1672,  **  Our  aim  is  to  bring  all  dissentiill^  men  into 
the  Protestant  church,  and  he  that  is  not  willing  to  come  into  the  church  should  not 
have  ease.**  Pari,  HUt,  vol  iv.  p.  580.  On  the  zeal  with  which  this  principle  was 
carried  out,  see  an  account,  written  in  1671,  in  JSomers  JVaets^  voL  vii.  pp.  586-615 ; 
and  the  statement  of  De  Foe,  in  WiUon'e  Life  of  De  Foe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  448,  444. 

**  Besides  the  correspondence  which  the  Duchess  of  Mariborough  preserved  for 
the  instruction  of  posterity,  we  have  some  materials  for  estimatinff  the  abilities  of 
Anne  in  the  letters  published  in  DalrymMt  Memoire,  In  one  of  them  Anne  writes, 
soon  after  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  ot  Conscience  was  issued,  ^*  It  is  a  mehncholy 
proq)ect  that  all  we  of  the  Church  of  England  have.  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do 
what  they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on  purpose,  no 
doubt,  to  ruin  us,  which  I  thmk  to  all  impartial  judges  is  very  phdn."  DdtrympUe 
JftMotrf,  appendix  to  book  v.  vol  IL  p.  178. 
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William  had  disdained  to  Bhow.*»»  The  natural  consequence 
immediately  followed.  New  measures  of  persecution  were  devised 
and  fresh  laws  were  passed  against  those  Protestants  who  did  not 
conform  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  English  church.*** 
But  after  the  death  of  Anne  the  dissenters  quickly  rallied;  their 
hopes  revived/"  their  numbers  continued  to  increase,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  clergy,  the  laws  against  them  were 
repealed*'*  As  by  these  means  they  were  placed  more  on  a 
level  with  their  opponents,  and  ae  their  temper  was  soured  by 
the  injuries  they  had  recently  received,  it  was  clear  that  a  great 
struggle  between  the  two  parties  was  inevitable.'*^  For  by  this 
time  the  protracted  tyranny  of  the  English  clergy  had  totally 
destroyed  those  feelings  of  respect  which,  even  in  the  midst  of 
hostility,  often  linger  in  the  mind;  and  by  the  influence  of  which, 
if  they  had  still  existed,  the  contest  might  perhaps  have  been 
averted.  But  such  motives  of  restraint  were  now  despised;  and 
the  dissenters,  exasperated  by  incessant   persecution,*'^  deter- 

^  See  a  notable  passage  in  Scmera  TVacts^  toL  zii.  p.  658,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  WUaofCa  Life  ofDe  Foe^  vol.  iii.  p.  872. 

**  Bogue  and  Bennett 8  History  of  the  Dieeenters,  toI.  L  pp.  228-280, 28Y,  260-277 ; 
and  HdllanCa  Contt.  Hitt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  896,  897.  Mr.  Hallam  says,  "  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  for  an  instant,  that  if  the  queen^s  life  had  preserved  the  Tory  government 
for  a  few  years,  every  vestige  of  the  toleration  would  have  been  effaced.''  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Vernon  Correspond,  voL  iii.  p.  228,  Lond.  1841,  that  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Anne  there  was  a  proposal  to  **  debar  dissenters  of  their  votes  in  elec- 
tions;'' and  we  know  from  Burnet  (Own  7\me^  vol  v.  pp.  108,  186,  187,  218)  that 
the  clergy  would  have  been  glad  if  Anne  had  displayed  even  more  zeal  against  them 
than  she  really  did. 

"•  Boffne  and  Bennett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  p.  118.  In  Ivimey's  His- 
tory of  the  Baptists,  it  is  said  that  the  death  of  Anne  was  an  **  answer  to  the  dissent- 
ers'prayers."  Boutheifs  Commonplace  Book,  third  series,  p.  186;  see  also  p.  147, 
on  the  joy  of  the  dissenters  at  the  death  of  this  troublesome  woman. 

''*  Two  of  the  worst  of  them,  "  the  act  against  occasional  conformity,  and  that 
restraining  education,  were  repealed  in  the  seasion  of  1719.**  HoManCs  Const.  HisL 
vol  ii.  p.  898.  "Die  repeal  of  the  act  against  occasional  conformity  was  stren- 
uously opposed  by  the  archbishops  of  York  and  of  Canterbury  {Bogtte  and  Bst^ 
nett's  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  p.  182);  but  their  opposition  was  fhtile ;  and 
when  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1726,  wished  to  strain  the  Act  of  Toleration,  be 
was  prevented  by  Yorke,  the  attorney-general.  See  the  pithy'reply  of  Yorke,  in 
Harris's  Life  of  Hardmeke,  vol.  i.  pp.  198, 194. 

^  At  thb  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  great  attention  was  excited  by  the 
way  in  which  the  dissenters  were  beginning  to  organize  themselves  into  societies  and 
synods.  See,  in  the  Vernon  Correspond,  vol  ii.  pp.  128-180,  188, 166,  some  oniioiiB 
evidence  of  this,  in  letters  written  by  Yemon,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state ;  and 
on  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  increase  of  their  schools,  and  by  their  systeny 
atic  interference  in  elections,  see  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  edited  by  Keweome,  vol. 
i.  pp.  126,  868.  The  church  was  eager  to  put  down  all  dissenters'  schools ;  and  in 
1706,  the  Archbishop  of  York  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  '*  apprehended  dan- 
ger from  the  increase  of  dissenters,  and  particularly  from  the  many  academies  set 
up  by  them."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  vi.  pp.  492,  498.  See  also,  on  the  increase  of  their 
schools,  pp.  1861,  1862. 

^  In  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xii.  p.  684,  it  is  stated,  that  m  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
**  this  hard  usage  had  begotten  in  the  dissenters  the  utmost  animosity  against  the 
persecuting  churchmen."  Their  increasing  discontent,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  wac 
observed  by  Calamy.    See  Calamt/'s  Own  Life,  vol  il  pp.  244,  266,  274,  284,  286. 
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ZDimed  to  avail  themselYes  of  the  declining  power  of  the  chnrok 
They  had  resisted  her  when  she  was  strong;  it  was  hardly  to  he 
expected  that  they  would  spare  her  when  she  was  feeble.  Un- 
der two  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Whitefield,  the  first  of  theological  orators/"  and  Wesley,  the 
first  of  theological  statesmen,*°<>  there  was  organized  a  great 
system  of  religion,  which  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Church 
cf  England  that  the  Church  of  England  bore  to  the  Church  of 
Borne.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of  two  hundred  years,  a  second 
spiritual  Reformation  was  effected  in  our  country.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Wesleyans  were  to  the  Bishops  what,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Beformers  were  to  the  Popes.*"'  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England, 
unlike  the  dissenters  firom  the  Churbh  of  Bome,  soon  lost  that  in- 
tellectual vigour  for  which  at  first  they  were  remarkable.  Since 
the  death  (rf  their  great  leaders,  they  have  not  produced  one 
man  of  original  genius;  and  since  the  time  of  Adam  Clarke,  they 
they  have  not  had  among  them  even  a  single  scholar  who  has 
enjoyed  an  European  reputation.  This  mental  penury  is  perhaps 
owing,  not  to  any  circimistances  peculiar  to  their  sect,  but 
merely  to  that  general  decline  of  the  theological  spirit,  by  which 
their  adversaries  have  been  weakened  as  well  as  themselves.*'* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  that  the  injury  they 

**  If  the  power  of  moying  the  passions  be  the  proper  test  by  which  to  judge  an 
orator,  we  may  certainly  pronoance  Whitefield  to  be  the  greatest  since  the  aposttes. 
His  first  sermon  was  defivered  in  1786  (MchoUU  Lit.  Ante.  vol.  ii.  pp.  102,  122); 
his  field-preaching  began  In  1789  (SovtheyU  Life  of  Wesley^  vol.  i.  pp.  196,  197);  and 
the  eighteen  thousand  sermons  which  he  is  saia  to  have  poured  forth  during  his 
career  of  thirty-four  years  (Souihet/'a  Wetley,  vol.  ii.  p.  581)  produced  the  most  as- 
tonishing efifects  on  all  classes,  educated  and  uneducated.  For  evidence  of  the 
excitement  caused  by  this  marvellous  man,  and  of  the  eagerness  with  which  his  dis- 
courses were  read  as  well  as  heard,  see  NiehMa  Lit,  Anee.  vol.  ii.  pp.  546,  547,  and 
bis  JUHttratiorUy  vol  iv.  pp.  802-804 ;  Mem,  of  Franklin^  by  Bimself  vol.  i.  pp. 
161-167  ;  Doddridgfa  Correapond.  vol.  iv.  p.  56 ;  Stewarfa  PhUos.  of  the  Mind^  vol 
lit  pp.  291,  292;  Lady  Mary  Montagues  Lettera^  in  her  Works,  1808,  vol.  iv.  p.  162  ; 
OtrnMwmd.  heiweii  Ladies  Pcmfret  and  Hartford^  2d  edit.  1806,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 160- 
162 ;  MarckmofU  ^Papere^  vol  ii.  p.  877. 

*"*  Of  whom  Mr.  Macaulay  has  said  (EetayM^  vol.  i.  p.  221,  8d  edit.),  that  his 
"genius  for  government  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu  \^  and  strongly  as  this 
is  expressed,  it  will  hardly  appear  an  exaggeration  to  those  who  have  compared  the 
success  of  Wesley  with  his  difficulties. 

**'  It  was  in  1789  that  Wesley  first  openly  rebelled  against  the  church,  and  re- 
vised to  obev  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  ordered  him  to  quit  his  diocese.  Southey'e 
Life  of  WeJey,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  248.  In  the  same  year  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
fields.    8ee  the  remarkable  entry  in  his  Journals,  p.  78,  29th  March,  1789. 

***  They  frankly  confess  that  **  indifierence  has  been  another  enemy  to  the  in- 
crease of  Uie  dissentine  cause.^  Bogue  and  Bennetts  Hist,  of  the  Dissenters,  vol. 
iv.  p.  S20.  In  Nevoma^s  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  pp.  89-^8,  there  are 
some  remarks  on  the  diminishca  energy  of  Wesleyanism,  which  Mr.  Newman  seems 
to  ascribe  to  the  fact  that  the  Weslevans  have  reached  that  point  in  which  **  order 
takes  the  place  of  enthusiasm,*^  p.  48.  This  is  probably  true ;  but  I  still  think  that 
the  larger  cause  has  been  the  more  active  one. 
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have  inflicted  on  the  English  church  is  far  greater  than  is  genei^ 
ally  supposed,  and,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  hardly  inferior  to 
that  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  Protestantism  inflicted  upon 
Popery.  Setting  aside  the  actual  loss  in  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers,**^  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mere  formation  of  a  Prot- 
estant fcebtion,  unopposed  by  the  government,  was  a  dangerous 
precedent;  and  we  know  from  contemporary  history  that  it  was 
so  considered  by  those  who  were  most  interested  in  the  result.*** 
Besides  this,  the  Wesleyans  deplayed  an  organization  so  supe- 
rior to  that  of  their  predecessors  the  Puritans,  that  they  soon 
became  a  centre  round  which  the  enemies  of  the  church  could 
conveniently  rally.  And,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important, 
the  order,  regularity,  and  publicity,  by  which  their  proceedings 
have  usuallv  been  marked,  distinguished  them  from  other  sects; 
and  by  raising  them  as  it  were  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival  establish- 
ment, have  encouraged  the  diminution  of  that  exclusive  and  su- 

^*  Walpole  in  his  sneering  way,  mentions  the  spread  of  Methodism  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  (  Walpole's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  266,  272) ;  and  Lord  Cariisle, 
In  1775,  told  the  House  of  Lords  (Pari.  Hist  vol.  xviii.  p.  684)  ''that  Methodism 
was  daily  gaining  ground,  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  towns ; ''  while,  to  come 
down  still  later,  it  appears  from  a  letter  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Eldon 
{Ttoiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  voL  IL  p.  86)  that  about  1808  it  was  maldng  proselytee  in 
the  army. 

These  statements,  though  accurate,  are  somewhat  vague ;  but  we  have  other  and 
more  precise  evidence  respecting  the  rapid  growth  of  religious  dissent.  According 
to  a  paper  found  in  one  of  the  chests  of  William  III.,  and  printed  by  Dahrymple 
{Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.,  appendix  to  chapter  i.  p.  40),  the  proportion  in  England  of 
conformists  to  nonconformists  was  as  22  22.8  to  1.  Eighty-four  years  after  £e  death 
of  William,  the  dissenters,  instead  of  comprising  only  a  twenty-third,  were  estimat- 
ed at  "  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  community.**  Letter  from  Watson  to  the  Di±« 
of  Rutland,  written  in  1786,  in  Life  of  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaf,  vol  i.  p.  246. 
Since  then,  the  movement  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  the  returns  recently  pub- 
lished by  government  disclose  the  startling  fact,  that  on  Sunday,  81st  March,  1861, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  attended  morning  service,  only  exceeded 
by  one-half  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  who  attended  at  their  own 
places  of  worship.  See  the  Census  Table,  in  Journal  of  Statist.  See,  vol.  xviii.  p.  161. 
if  this  rate  of  decline  continues,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Church  of  England  to 
survive  another  century  the  attacks  of  her  enemies. 

"*  The  treatment  which  the  Wesleyans  received  from  the  clergy,  many  of  whom 
were  magistrates,  shows  what  would  have  taken  place  if  such  violence  had  not  been 
discouraged  by  the  government.  See  Southey^s  Life  of  Wesley,  vol  i.  pp.  896-406. 
Wesley  has  himself  given  many  details,  which  Southey  did  not  think  proper  to  re- 
late, of  the  calumnies  and  insults  to  which  he  and  his  followers  were  subjected  by 
the  clergy.  See  Wesley's  Jovmals,  pp.  114,  146,  178,  181,  198,  286,  266,  276,  876, 
662,  619,  687»  646.  Compare  Watson's  Observations  on  Southeifs  Wesley,  pp.  173, 
174 ;  and  for  other  evidence  of  the  treatment  of  those  who  differed  from  the  choroh, 
see  Correspondence  and  Diary  of  Doddridge,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  vol  iii.  pp.  108,  181, 182, 
144,  146,  166.  Grosley,  who  visited  England  in  1766,  says  of  Whitefield,  "  The  min- 
isters  of  the  established  religion  did  their  utmost  to  baffle  the  new  preacher ;  they 
preached  against  him,  representing  him  to  the  people  as  a  fanatic,  a  visionary,  Ac, 
&c. ;  in  fine,  they  opposed  him  with  so  much  success,  that  they  caused  him  to  be 
pelted  with  stones  in  every  pkce  where  he  opened  his  mouth  to  the  public.**  Ow^ 
ley's  Tow  to  London,  Lond.  1772,  vol.  L  p.  866. 
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pentitiotiB  respect  whicli  was  once  paid  to  the  Anglican  liie- 

But  these  things,  interesting  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  sin- 
gle step  of  that  vast  process  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  power 
was  weakened,  and  onr  countrymen  thus  enabled  to  secure  a  re- 
ligious liberty,  imperfect  indeed,  but  far  superior  to  that  possess- 
ed by  any  otiber  people.  Among  the  innumerable  symptoms  of 
this  great  movement,  there  were  two  of  peculiar  importance. 
These  were,  the  separation  of  theology,  firet  from  morals,  and 
Aen  from  politics.  The  separation  from  morals  was  effected 
late  In  the  seventeenth  century;  the  separation  fix)m  politics  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  decline  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  spirit,  that  both  these 
great  changes  were  begun  by  the  clergy  themselves.  Cumber- 
land, bishop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
oonstruct  a  system  of  morals  without  the  aid  of  theology.*" 
Warburton,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  the  first  who  laid  down 
that  the  state  must  consider  religion  in  reference,  not  to  revela- 
tion, but  to  expediency;  and  that  it  should  favour  any  particu- 
lar creed,  not  in  proportion  to  its  truth,  but  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  gMieral  utility.**^    Nor  were  these  mere  barren  principles, 

•  ***  That  Weslejanism  encouraged  dissent  by  imparting  to  it  an  orderly  character, 
wMch  in  some  degree  approximated  to  church-discipline,  is  judiciously  observed  in 
Bogiue  and  JBenneWt  ffUtory  of  the  Dissenters^  vol.  iii.  pp.  165,  166.  But  these 
writers  deal  rather  too  harshly  with  Wesley ;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a  very  ambitious  man,  and  over-fond  of  power.  At  an  early  period  of  his  career  he 
began  to  aim  at  objects  his^her  than  those  attempted  by  the  Puritans,  whose  efforts, 
particularly  in.  the  sixteenth  century,  he  looked  at  somewhat  contemptuously.  Thus, 
for  instance,  in  1747,  only  eight  years  afler  he  had  revolted  aeainst  the  church,  he 
expresses  in  his  Journal  his  wonder  **  at  the  weakness  of  those  noly  confessors  '*  (the 
Bizabethan  Puritans),  "  many  of  whom  spent  so  much  of  their  time  and  strength 
in  disputing  about  surplice  and  hoods,  or  kneeling  at  the  Lord^s  Supper !  ^  Journals^ 
p.  849,  March  18th,  1747.  Such  warfare  as  this  would  have  ill  satisfied  the  soaring 
mind  of  Wesley ;  and  fW>m  the  spirit  which  pervades  his  voluminous  Journals,  as 
well  as  from  the  careful  and  far-seeing  provisions  which  he  made  for  managing  his 
sect,  it  is  evident  that  this  great  schismatic  had  larger  views  than  any  of  his  prede- 
eesflOffs,  and  that  he  wished  to  organize  a  system  capable  of  rivalling  the  established 
oinrch. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  (Lit.  of  Murope jTo\,  iii.  p.  890)  says,  that  Cumberland  "seems  to 
have  been  the  first  Christian  wnter  who  sought  to  establish  systematically  the  prin- 
ciples of  moral  right  independently  of  revelation."  See  also,  on  this  important 
change,  WhetoelPs  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,  pp.  12,  54.  The  dangers 
abrays  incurred  by  making  theology  the  basis  of  morals  are  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood ;  but  by  no  writer  have  they  been  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  by  M.  Charles 
Comte :  see  the  able  exposition  in  his  TVat^  de  Legislation,  vol.  i.  pp.  228-247. 
There  Is  a  short  and  unsatisfactory  account  of  Cumberland's  book  in  Mackintoshes 
Mthiad  Philosophy,  pp.  184-187.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  is 
noticed  by  M.  Quatrem^re  as  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  Coptic.  Qu<Uremere 
tmr  la  Lanoue  et  la  Litth-ature  de  VEgypte^  p.  89.  He  was  made  a  bishop  in  1691, 
faATiog  published  the  De  Leaibus  in  1672.    Chalmers's Biog.  Diet.  voL  xi.  pp.  133, 136. 

••*  This  was  in  his  work  entitled  JTie  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,  which 
first  appeared,  according  to  Hurd  (Life  of  Warburton,  1794,  4to,  p.  18)  in  1786,  and, 
as  may  be  supposed,  caused  great  icandal.  The  history  of  its  influence  I  shall  trace 
VOL.  I. — 20 
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which  subsequent  inquirers  were  unable  to  apply.  The  opinions 
of  Cumberland,  pushed  to  their  furthest  extent  by  Hume,*°^  were 
shortly  afterwards  applied  to  practical  conduct  by  Paley,*"'  and 
to  speculative  jurisprudence  by  Bentham  and  Mill;**®  while  the 
opinions  of  Warburton,  spreading  with  still  greater  rapidity, 
have  influenced  our  legislative  policy,  and  are  now  professed,  not 
only  by  advanced  thinkers,  but  even  by  those  ordinary  men,  who, 
if  they  had  lived  fifty  years  earlier,  would  have  shrunk  from 
them  with  undissembled  fear.'" 

Thus  it  was  that,  in  England,  theology  was  finally  severed 
from  the  two  great  departments  of  ethics  and  of  govermrient. 
As,  however,  this  important  change  was  at  first  not  of  a  practi- 
cal, but  solely  of  an  intellectual  character,  its  operation  was,  for 
many  years,  confined  to  a  small  class,  and  has  not  yet  produced 

on  another  occasion ;  in  the  mean  time,  the  reader  should  compare,  respecting  its 
tendency,  Palmer  on  the  C^wrcA,  vol.  ii.  pp.  818,  822,  828;  Parr's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp. 
667,  665,  vol.  vii.  p.  128;  Whately'n  Dangers  to  Christian  Faith,  p.  190;  and  Nich- 
Ms  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  ilL  p.  18.  In  January,  1789-40,  Warburton  writes  to  Stukeley 
{NichMs  IllitsirationSy  vol.  ii.  p.  68) :  *^  But  you  know  how  dangerous  new  roads  in 
theology  are,  by  the  clamour  of  the  bigots  against  me."  See  also  some  letters  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  elder  Pitt,  in  1762,  on  the  subject  of  expediency,  print> 
ed  in  Chatham  Correspond,  vol.  ii.  pp.  184  seq.  Warburton  writes,  p.  190,  "  My 
opinion  is,  and  ever  was,  that  the  state  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  errors  in  relig- 
ion, nor  the  least  right  so  much  as  to  attempt  to  repress  them.**  To  make  such  a 
man  a  bishop  was  a  great  feat  for  the  eighteenth  century,  and  would  have  been  an 
impossible  one  for  the  seventeenth. 

*^  The  relation  between  Cumberland  and  Hume  consbts  in  the  entirely  secular 
plan  according  to  which  both  investigated  ethics ;  in  other  respects,  there  is  great 
difference  between  their  conclusions :  but  if  the  anti-theological  method  is  admitted 
to  be  sound,  it  is  certain  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Hume  is  more  conse- 
quential from  the  premises,  than  is  that  by  his  predecessor.  It  is  this  which  makes 
Hume  a  continuator  of  Cumberland ;  though  with  the  advantage,  not  only  of  com- 
ing half  a  century  after  him,  but  of  possessing  a  more  comprehensive  mind.  The 
ethical  speculations  of  Hume  are  in  the  third  book  of  his  Treatise  of  Hvman  JSTaiwrs 
(Burners  Philosophical  Works,  Edinb.  1826,  vol.  ii.  pp.  219  seq.),  and  in  his  Inquiry/ 
concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  ibid.  voL  iv.  pp.  287-866. 

^'^  The  moral  system  of  Paley,  being  essentially  utilitarian,  completed  the  revo- 
lution in  that  field  of  inquiry ;  and  as  his  work  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability,  it 
exercised  immense  influence  in  an  age  already  prepared  for  its  reception.  His  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy  was  published  in  1786 ;  in  1786  it  became  a  standard  book  at 
Cambridge ;  and  by  1806  it  had  "  passed  through  fifteen  editions."  MeadU^s  Me- 
moirs  of  Paley,  pp.  127, 146.    Compare  WhewelTs  Hist,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  p.  176* 

*"^  That  the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  form  part  of  the  same  scheme,  is 
weU  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  history  of  the  school  to  which  they  be- 
long ;  and  on  the  intellectual  relation  they  bore  to  each  other,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  a  very  striking  letter  by  James  Mill  himself,  in  BenthanCs  Works,  edit. 
Bowring,  vol.  x.  pp.  481,  482. 

'"  The  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  the  admission  of  Catholics  into  parliament,  and 
the  steadily  increasing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  Jews,  are  the  leading 
symptoms  of  this  great  movement.  On  the  gradual  diffusion  among  us  of  the  doo- 
trine  of  expediency,  which,  on  all  subjects  not  yet  raised  to  sciences,  ought  to  be 
the  sole  regulator  of  human  actions,  see  a  remarkable,  but  a  mournful  letter,  written 
m  1812,  in  the  Life  of  Wilberforce,  voL  iv.  p.  28.  See  also  the  speech  of  Lord 
Eldon,  in  1828,  in  TwMs  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  il  p.  208. 
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the  whole  of  those  results  which  we  have  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate. But  there  were  other  circumstances  which  tended  in  the 
same  direction,  and  which,  being  known  to  aU  men  of  tolerable 
education,  produced  effects  more  immediate,  though  perhaps'  less 
permanent.  To  trace  their  details,  and  point  out  the  connecticm 
between  them,  will  be  the  business  of  part  of  the  fiiture  volumes 
of  this  work:  at  present,  I  can  only  glance  at  the  leading  fea- 
tures. Of  these,  the  most  prominent  were :  The  great  Arian 
controversy,  which,  rashly  instigated  by  Whiston,  Clarke,  and 
Waterland,  disseminated  doubts  among  nearly  all  classes;'*'  the 
Bangorian  controversy,  which,  involving  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline  hitherto  untouched,  led  to  discussions  dangerous  to  the 
power  of  the  church;'"  the  great  work  of  Blackburne  on  the 
Confessional,  which  at  one  moment  almost  caused  a  schism  in 
the  establishment  itself;'**  the  celebrated  dispute  respecting 
miracles  between  Middleton,  Church,  and  Dodwell,  continued, 

•"  From  a  carious  passage  in  HutUyiCg  Life  of  HxiMdfy  p.  2Y,  we  learn  that,  in 
1739,  the  scepticism  of  the  anti-Trinitarians  had  penetrated  among  the  tradesmen 
at  Nottingham.  Compare,  respecting  the  spread  of  this  heresy,  Nicholses  Lit  Anec, 
vol  viil.  p.  876 ;  Priestley's  Memoire^  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  26,  68 ;  Doddridge^ 9  Correspond, 
and  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  477  note ;  and  on  Peirce,  who  took  an  active  part,  and  whom 
Whiston  boasts  of  having  corrupted,  see  WhistorCs  Memoirs^  pp.  148,  144.  Sharp, 
who  was  Archbishop  of  York  when  the  controversy  began,  foresaw  its  dangerous 
consequences.  Life  of  Sharp,  edited  by  Newcome,  voL  ii.  pp.  7-8,  186,  186.  See 
further  Maclaine's  note  in  MosheinCs  Ecelesiast,  Hist.  vol.  ii.  pp.  298,  294 ;  Latl^ 
bun^s  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp.  888,  842,  861 ;  and  a  notem£taler''8  Reminisc.  voJ 
I  pp.  206,  207. 

**»  Mr.  Butler  {Mem,  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  iil  pp.  182-184,  847-360)  notices  with 
evident  pleasure  the  effect  of  this  famous  controversy  in  weakening  the  Anglican 
church.  Comptkre  Bogue  and  BennetCs  History  of  the  Dissenters,  vol.  iii.  pp.  186-141. 
Whiston  (Memoirs,  p.  244)  says :  '*  And,  indeed,  this  Bangorian  controversy  seemed 
for  a  great  while  to  engross  the  attention  of  the  pubhc.*'  See  more  about  it  in 
Lathbwry's  Hist,  of  Convocation,  pp,  872-383 ;  NichoUsLU,  Anec,  vol  i.  p.  162,  vol. 
ix.  pp.  438,  484,  616 ;  Nichols's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  840 ;  Bishop  Neujton's  Life  of 
Himself  pp.  177,  178. 

^  the  Confessional,  a  most  able  attack  on  the  subscription  of  creeds  and  articles, 
was  published  in  1766 ;  and,  according  to  a  contemporary  observer,  *' it  excited  a 
general  spirit  of  inquiry."  Cappers  Memoirs,  pp.  147,  148.  The  consequence  was, 
^t  in  1772  a  society  was  instituted  by  Blackburne  and  other  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  with  the  avowed  object  of  doing  away  with  all  subscriptions  in  religion. 
Nichols's  Lit.  Anec.  vol.  i.  p.  670 ;  Illustrations,  vol.  vi.  p.  864.  A  petition  against 
the  Articles  was  at  once  drawn  up,  signed  by  200  clergy  (Adolphus's  George  III. 
vol.  L  p.  506),  and  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  animated  debate 
which  followed.  Sir  William  Meredith  said  that  **the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  framed  when  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  when  liberal  and 
enlarged  notions,  were  yet  in  their  infancy."  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  246.  He 
added,  p.  247 :  "  Several  of  the  Articles  were  absolutely  unintelligible,  and,  indeed, 
contradictory  and  absurd."  Lord  George  Germain  said :  "  In  my  apprehension,  some 
of  the  articles  are  incomprehensible,  and  some  self-contradictory,"  p.  266.  Mr.  Saw- 
bridge  declared  that  tho  Articles  are  "  strikingly  absurd ;"  Mr.  sJter  that  they  are 
**too  absurd  to  be  defended ;"  and  Mr.  Dunning  that  they  are  **  palpably  ridiculous." 
p.  294.  For  further  information  on  this  attempt  at  reform,  see  Dxsney^s  life  of 
Jebb,  pp.  81-86;  MeadJLey's  Mem»  of  Paley,  pp.  88-94;  HodgsorCsIAfe  of  Porteus,  pp. 
88-40 ;  Mentoirs  of  Priestley,  vol.  ii.  p.  682 ;  and  a  characteristic  notice  in  Palmer's 
Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  270,  271. 
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with  still  larger  Tiews,  by  Hume,  Campbell,  and  Douglas;*'*  iba 
exposure  of  the  gross  absurdities  of  the  Fathers,  which,  already 
begun  by  Daille  and  Barbeyrac,  was  followed  up  by  Cave,  Mid- 
dleion,  and  Jortin;  the  important  and  unrefut^  statements  of 
Gibbon,  in  his  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters;  the  additional 
strength  conferred  on  those  chapters  by  the  lame  attacks  of 
Davis,  Chelsum,  Whitaker,  and  Watson;***  while,  not  to  men- 
tion inferior  matters,  the  century  was  closed  amid  the  conftision 
caused  by  that  decisive  controversy  between  Porson  and  Travis, 
respecting  the  text  of  the  Heavenly  Witnesses,  which  excited 
immense  attention,**^  and  was  immediately  accompanied  by  the 
discoveries  of  geologists,  in  which,  not  only  was  the  fidelity  of 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  impugned,  but  its  accuracy  was  shown  to 
be  impossible.**'  These  tlungs,  following  each  other  in  rapid 
and  startling  succession,  perplexed  the  &ith  of  men,  disturbed 

^  Hume  sajs,  tbtt  on  bis  return  from  Italy  in  1749,  he  found  '*  all  England  in 
a  ferment  on  account  of  Dr.  Middleton^s  Ftte  InquiryJ"  Bunu*$  Life  of  Himulfy 
in  his  Wcrkt^  voL  L  p.  tIL  See  also,  on  the  excitement  caused  by  this  masteiiy 
attack,  NichMs  Illtutr<Mtion$  of  the  EighUenth  Century ^  toL  11.  p.  176;  which  should 
be  compared  with  Doddridge^s  Cortemond.  toL  iv.  pp.  636,  537 :  and  on  the  **  mirac> 
ulcus  controversy"  in  general,  see  FcTUwt%  Life  of  Seeker^  1797,  p.  88 ;  PkiUimcre'M 
Mem,  of  Lyttieiouy  toL  L  p.  161 ;  NichoUe  IaL  Anee.  toI.  iL  pp.  440,  527,  vol.  liL 
pp.  635,  760,  voL  y.  pp.  417,  418,  600;  HvlTe  Letten,  1778,  yoI.  t  p.  109;  Warbur- 
ton^e  Letters  to  Ifurd,  pp.  49,  50. 

^  Gibbon^s  Decline  and  Fall  has  now  been  jealously  scrutinized  by  two  gen- 
erations of  eager  and  unscrupulous  opponents ;  and  I  am  only  expressing  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  competent  judges  when  I  say  that  by  each  suceesdre  scrutiny  it 
has  gained  fresh  reputation.  Against  his  celebrated  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters, 
all  the  devices  of  controversy  have  been  exhausted ;  but  the  only  result  has  been, 
that  while  the  fame  of  the  historian  is  untarnished,  the  attacks  of  his  enemies  are 
fidling  into  complete  oblivion.  The  work  of  Gibbon  remains ;  but  who  is  there  who 
feels  any  interest  in  what  was  written  against  him  ? 

^"  On  the  effect  produced  by  these  matchless  letters  of  Porson,  see  ffarford'a 
Life  of  Bishop  Burgess,  p.  874 ;  and  as  to  the  previous  agitation  of  the  question  in 
England,  see  Calamys  Own  Life,  vol  ii.  pp.  442,  443 ;  Monk's  Life  of  BentUu,  vol. 
il  pp.  16-19,  146,  286-289 ;  Butler's  Reminiscences,  vol  i.  p.  211.  Compare  Sootctv 
Tracts,  vol.  xit  p.  137,  vol  xiii.  p.  468. 

**•  The  sceptical  character  of  geology  was  first  clearly  exhibited  during  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Previously,  the  geologists  had  for  the 
most  part  allied  themselves  with  the  theologians ;  but  the  mcreasing  boldness  of 
public  opinion  now  enabled  them  to  institute  independent  investigations,  without 
regard  to  doctrines  hitherto  received.  In  this  point  of  view,  much  was  effected  by 
the  researches  of  Hutton,  whose  work,  says  Sr  Charles  Lyell,  contains  the  first  at- 
tempt "  to  explain  the  former  changes  of  the  earth^s  crust  by  reference  exdumvely 
to  natural  agents.**  LyelVs  Principles  of  Geology,  p.  50.  To  establish  this  method 
was,  of  course,  to  dissolve  the  alliance  with  the  theologians ;  but  an  earlier  symptom 
of  the  change  was  seen  in  1778 ;  that  is,  fifteen  years  before  Hutton  wrote :  see  a 
letter  in  ^^son's  Life  of  Himself,  vol  L  p.  402,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  **  free- 
thinkers** attacked  the  *^  Mosidc  account  of  the  world^s  age,  especially  ance  the 
publication  of  Mr.  firydone*s  Travels  through  Sicily  and  MaltaJ"  According  to 
Loundes  {Bibliographer's  Manual,  vol.  i.  p.  279),  Brydone*s  book  was  published  in 
1773 ;  and  in  1784  Sir  William  Jones  notices  the  tendency  of  these  inquiries :  see  his 
Discourse  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,  in  which  he  observes  (  Works^  voL 
L  p.  238)  with  regret,  that  he  lived  in  "  an  age  when  some  intelligent  and  virtuous 
persons  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  delivered  by  Moses 
concerning  the  primitive  world.**    Since  then,  the  progress  of  geology  has  been  so 
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their  easy  credulity,  and  produced  effects  on  the  public  mind, 
which  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied  the  his- 
tory of  that  time  in  its  original  sources.  Indeed,  they  cannot 
be  understood,  even  in  their  general  bearings,  except  by  taking 
into  consideration  some  other  circumstances  with  which  the 
great  progress  was  intimately  connected. 

For,  in  the  mean  time,  an  immense  change  had  begun,  not 
only  among  speculative  minds,  but  also  among  the  people  them- 
selves. The  increase  of  scepticism  stimulated  their  curiosity; 
and  the  division  of  education  supplied  the  means  of  gratifying 
it.  Hence,  we  find  that  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  which  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed it  from  all  that  preceded,  was  a  craving  after  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  those  classes  from  whom  knowledge  had  hitherto 
been  shut  out.  It  was  in  that  great  age,  that  there  were  first 
established  schools  for  the  lower  orders  on  the  only  day  they  had 
time  to  attend  them,^'^  and  newspapers  on  the  only  day  they 
had  time  to  read  them.**<>  It  was  then  that  there  were  first  seen, 
in  our  country,  circulating  libraries;'**  and  it  was  then,  too,  that 

raiMd,  that  th«  historical  value  of  the  wriUngs  of  Moses  is  abaQdoned  bj  all  enlight- 
ened men,  even  among  the  clergy  themselyes.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  by  two  of  the  most  eminent  of  that  profession,  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Baden 
PowelL  See  the  observations  of  Arnold  in  NewmaiCs  Phases  o/Faithj  p.  Ill  (com- 
pare pp.  122,  128);  and  the  still  more  decisive  remarks  in  "PoweWs  Bermotu  on 
Ckrittiatdty  vntkout  Judaism,  1856,  pp.  88,  89.  For  other  instances  see  LytWs 
Second  Vtsii  to  the  United  States,  1849,  vol.  i.  pp.  219,  220. 

^  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Sonday-sohools  were  begun  by  Raikes,  in  1781 ; 
but,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  organize  them  on  a  suitable  scale, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  established  by  Lindsey,  in  or  immediately  after  1765. 
See  Cappers  Memoirs,  pp.  118,  122 ;  Harford's  lAft  of  Burgess,  p.  92 ;  Nicholses  Lit. 
Ante,  vol  iiL  pp.  480,  431,  vol.  ix.  p.  540 ;  Chalmers'  Biog,  IHcL  voL  xxv.  p.  485 ; 
Joum,  of  Stat.  Soe.  voL  x.  p.  196,  voL  xilL  p.  265;  HodgsofCs  Life  of  Porteus,  p. 
92.  It  is  said,  in  Spencer's  Social  Statics,  p.  848,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  were,  as  a  body,  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sunday-schools.  (Com- 
pare Wat9on*s  Observations  on  Southe^fs  Wesley,  p.  149.)  At  all  events,  they  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  had  become  common.  See  NichMs 
lit.  Anec.  voL  v.  pp.  678,  679 ;  Nicholis  Illustrations,  vol.  t  p.  460 ;  lAfe  cf  Wilber- 
force,  vol  i.  p.  180,  vol  iL  p.  296  ;  Wesley's  Journals,  pp.  806,  897. 

*•  Mr.  Hunt  {Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol.  L  p.  278)  makes  no  mention  of  Sunday 
newspapers  earlier  than  a  notice  by  Crabbe  in  1785;  but,  in  1799,  Lord  Belgrave 
said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  first  appeared  "  about  the  year  1780.** 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  1006.  In  1799,  Wilberforce  tried  to  have  a  Uw  enacted 
to  suppress  them.     Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  424. 

***  When  Franklin  came  to  London,  in  1725,  there  was  not  a  single  circulating 
Kbrary  in  the  metropolis.  See  Franklin^s  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  64 ;  and,  in 
1697,  "  the  only  library  in  London  which  approached  the  nature  of  a  public  library, 
was  that  of  Sion  college,  belonging  to  the  London  clergy.**  Mlis's  Letters  of  lAt- 
erary  Men,  p.  246.  The  exact  date  of  th6  earliest  circulating  library,  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  Southey  {The  Ihctor,  edit.  Warter,  1848,  p.  271), 
the  first  set  up  in  London  was  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Samuel  Fancourt.  Hutton  {Life  of  Himself,  p.  279)  says,  **I  was  the  first  who 
•pened  a  circulating  library,  in  JBirmingham,  in  1751.**  Other  notices  of  them,  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  century,  will  be  found  in  Coleridge's  Biographia  LUeraria^ 
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the  art  of  printing,  instead  of  being  almost  confined  to  London^ 
began  to  be  generally  practised  in  country-towns.*'*  It  was 
also  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  the  earliest  systematic 
efforts  were  made  to  popularize  the  sciences,  and  facUitate  the 
acquisition  of  their  general  principles,  by  writing  treatises  on 
them  in  an  easy  and  untechnical  style;**'  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  invention  of  Encyclopaedias  enabled  their  results  to  be 
brought  together,  and  digested  in  a  form  more  accessible  than 
Bny  hitherto  employed.***  Then,  too,  we  first  meet  with  literary 
periodical  reviews;  by  means  of  which  large  bodies  of  practical 

vol.  ii.  p.  829,  edit.  1847 ;  Zeigh  ffurWa  Autobiography^  vol.  i.  p.  260 ;  NichoU'8  Lit, 
Anec,  vol.  iii.  pp.  648, 682 ;  Mchols'B  Ultutrations,  vol  i.  p.  424 ;  WheweWa  Hist,  of 
Moral  PhUotophy^  p.  190 ;  Sinclair's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  Indeed,  they  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  some  wise  men  proposed  to  tax  them,  **  by  a  license,  at  the 
rate  of  2«.  6d  per  100  volumes  per  annum.''  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue^  voL 
iil  p.  268. 

•"  In  1746,  Gent,  the  well-known  printer,  wrote  his  own  life.  In  this  curious 
work,  he  states,  that  in  1714  there  were  **few  printers  in  England,  except  London, 
at  that  time ;  none  then,  I  am  sure,  at  Chester,  Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Preston, 
Manchester,  Kendal,  and  Leeds,  as  for  the  most  part  now  abound.**  Life  of  Thomas 
Oent^  pp.  20,  21.  (Compare  a  list  of  country  printing-houses,  in  1724,  in  Nichols's 
lAt,  Anec,  vol  L  p.  289.)  How  this  state  of  things  was  remedied,  is  a  most  impor* 
tant  inquiry  for  the  historian ;  but  in  this  note  I  can  only  ^ve  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  condition  of  different  districts.  The  first  printing-oflSce  in  Rochester  was  estab- 
lished by  Fisher,  who  died  in  1786  (Nicholses  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  iii,  p.  675) ;  the  first  in 
Whitby  was  in  1770  (Illustrations^  vol.  iii.  p.  787) ;  and  Richard  Greene,  who  died  in 
1798,  **  was  the  first  who  brought  a  printing-press  to  Lichfield"  {Ibid,  voL  vi.  p.  320). 
In  the  reign  of  Anne,  there  was  not  a  single  bookseller  in  Birmingham  (Southey's 
Commonplace  Book,  1st  series,  1849,  p.  668) ;  but,  in  1749,  we  find  a  printer  estab- 
lished there  (Hid f  8  Letters^  Lond.  1778,  vol  i.  p.  92) ;  and,  in  1774,  there  was  a  print- 
er even  in  Falkirk  (Pari.  Hist,  vol  xvii.  p.  1099).  In  other  parts  the  movement 
was  slower ;  and  we  are  told,  that,  about  1780,  **  Uiere  was  scarcely  a  bookseller  in 
Cornwall."  Life  of  Samuel  Drew^  by  his  Son,  1884,  pp.  40,  41. 

*"  Desaguhers  and  Hill  were  the  two  first  writers  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
popularizing  physical  truths.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  Desagu- 
liers  was  **  the  first  who  read  lectures  in  London  on  experimental  philosophy."  South' 
ey*s  Commonplace  BooJc^  8d  series,  1860,  p.  77.  See  also  Penny  Cyclopiedia,  voL 
viii.  p.  430 ;  and,  on  his  elementary  works,  compare  NiehMs  Lit,  Anec.  voU  'vi.  p. 
81.  As  to  Hill,  he  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  of  publishing  popular  scientific 
works  in  numbers ;  a  plan  so  well  suited  to  that  inquisitive  age,  that,  if  we  believe 
Horace  Walpole,  he  **  earned  fifteen  guineas  a  week."  Letter  to  Henry  Zoiuchy  Janu 
ary  8d,  1761,  in  Walpole's  Letters,  vol  iv.  p.  117,  edit.  1840. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  demand  for  books  on  the  natural 
sciences  rapidly  increased  (see,  among  many  other  instances  which  might  be  quoted, 
a  note  in  Pulteney''s  Hist,  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  180) ;  and,  early  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  Priestley  began  to  write  popularly  on  physical  subjects.  {Memmrs  of 
Priestley,  vol  i.  pp.  288, 289.)  Goldsmith  did  something  in  the  same  direction  (Priors 
Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  pp.  414,  469,  vol.  ii.  p.  198J ;  and  Pennant  whose  earliest 
work  appeared  in  1766,  was  **  the  first  who  treated  tne  natural  history  of  Britain  in 
a  popular  and  mteresting  style."  Swainson  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History,  p.  60. 
In  the  reign  of  (reorge  II.,  publishers  began  to  encourage  elementary  works  on 
chemistry.    Nichols's  Lit,  Anec.  vol  ix.  p.  768. 

••*  In  1704,  1708,  and  1710,  Harris  published  his  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
enees;  and  from  this,  according  to  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec,  vol  ix.  pp.  770,  771,  has 
*' originated  all  the  other  dictionaries  and  cyclopaedias  that  have  since  ap- 
peared." Compare  vol  v.  p.  669 ;  and  Bogtte  and  Bennett^s  History  of  the  Dissent* 
€rs^  vol.  iv.  p.  600. 
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men  acquired  infonnation,  scanty  indeed,  but  everyway  superior 
to  their  former  ignorance.***  The  formation  of  societies  for  pur- 
chasing books  now  became  general;**'  and,  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  we  hear  of  clubs  instituted  by  reading  men  among 
the  industrious  classes.**'  In  every  department,  the  same  eager 
curiosity  was  shown.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
debating  societies  sprung  up  among  tradesmen;**^  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  still  bolder  innovation,  for,  in  1769,  there  was  held 
the  first  public  meeting  ever  assembled  in  England,  the  first  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  enlighten  Englishmen  respecting 
their  political  rights.***  About  the  same  time,  the  proceedings  in 
our  courts  of  law  began  to  be  studied  by  the  people,  and  com- 
municated to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.*'® 
Shortly  before  this,  political  newspapers  arose,*"  and  a  sharp 

***  Late  in  the  Beventeenth  century,  an  attempt  was  first  made  in  England  to 
establish  literary  journals.  HallaffCa  Lit,  of  Evrope,  voL  iii.  p.  689;  and  DibditCf 
BiUwmafUa^  1842,  p.  Id.  But  reviews,  as  we  now  understand  the  word,  meaning 
a  critical  publication,  were  unknown  before  the  accession  of  George  II. ;  but,  about 
the  middle  of  his  reign,  they  began  to  increase.  Compare  WrighVs  England  under 
the  Howe  of  Sdnoffer,  1848,  vol.  i.  p.  804,  with  NichoUt  Lit,  Anec,  vol  iii.  pp. 
507,  608.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  functions  of  reviews  were  performed,  as  Moxik 
says,  by  pamphlets.    MonVe  Life  ofBentley,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

***  As  we  find  from  many  casual  notices  of  book-clubs  and  book-societies.  See, 
for  example,  Doddridge^ s  Correepond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  119 ;  Jesse's  Life  of  Selufyn, 
vol  ii.  p.  23 ;  NiehoWs  lllustrahons  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  v.  pp.  184,  824, 
825 ;  Wakefeld's  Life  of  Himself  voL  i.  p.  628 ;  Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smithy  vol.  i. 
p.  8 ;  Life  of  Roscoe^by  his  Son,  vol.  i.  p.  228  (though  this  last  was  perhaps  a  chr« 
culating  library). 

•"  "Numerous  associations  or  clubs,  composed  principally  of  reading  men  of  the 
lower  j»nks."    Life  of  Dr,  Currie,  by  his  Son,  vol  i.  p.  175. 

*"  Of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  that  called  the  Robin-Hood  Society ; 
respecting  which,  the  reader  should  compare  CcanpbelVs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
vol  vi.  p.  373 ;  Orosley's  London,  vol  I  p.  160 ;  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xvii.  p.  801 ; 
Bovthetfs  Comnumvlaee  Book,  4th  series,  p.  839 ;  Forster*s  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol  i. 
p.  810;  Prunes  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol  I  pp.  419,  420;  -Prior*«  Life  of  Burke,  p. 
76 ;  Nicholses  Lit,  Anee,  vol  iii  p.  154. 

^  "From  the  summer  of  1769  is  to  be  dated  the  first  establishment  of  public 
meetings  in  England."  AlbemarWs  Mem.  of  Rockinaham,  vol  ii.  p.  93.  **  Public 
meetings,  ....  through  which  the  people  might  declare  their  newly-acquired  con- 
sciousness of  power,  ....  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  higher  than  the  year  1769 ; 
but  they  were  now  (i,  e,  in  1770)  of  daily  occurrence."  Cookers  Hist,  of  Party,  vol 
iii  p.  187.    See  also  Hallam's  Const,  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  420. 

^  The  most  interesting  trials  were  first  noticed  in  newspapers  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  George  II.     CampbelPs  Chancellors,  vol  v.  p.  62,  vol  vl  p.  64. 

*"  In  1696,  the  only  newspapers  were  weekly ;  and  the  first  diuly  paper  appear- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Anne.  Compare  Simmonds's  Essay  on  Newspapers,  in  Journal  of 
Statist,  Society,  vol  iv.  p.  118,  with  Hunt's  Hist,  of  Newspapers,  vol  i.  pp.  167,  176, 
vol  il  p.  90;  and  Nichols's  Lit,  Anec,  vol.  iv.  p.  80.  In  1710,  they,  instead  of 
merely  communicating  news,  as  heretofore,  began  to  take  part  in  "  the  discussion  of 
political  topics'*  {Hallam's  Const,  Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  443) ;  and,  as  this  change  had  been 
preceded  a  very  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  political  pamphlets  (see  a  cu- 
rious passage  inWilson's  Life  of  Be  Foe,  vol.  ii.  p.  29),  it  became  evident  that  a  great 
movement  was  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  such  inquiries.  Within  twenty 
jrears  after  the  death  of  Anne,  the  revolution  was  completed ;  and  the  press,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  was  made  an  exponent  of  public  opinion.   The 
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strug^e  broke  out  between  them  and  the  two  Houses  of  Pacriis^ 
ment  touching  the  right  of  publishing  the  debates;  the  end  of 
which  was,  that  both  houses,  though  aided  by  the  crown,  were 
totally  defeated;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  were  able  to 
study  the  proceedings  of  the  national  l^islature,  and  thus  gain 
some  acquaintance  with  the  national  affairs.'^^  Scarcely  was 
this  triumph  completed,  when  fresh  stimulus  was  given  by  the 
promulgation  of  that  great  political  doctrine  of  personal  repr^ 
sentation,^^^  which  must  eventually  carry  all  before  it;  and  Ae 
germ  of  which  may  be  traced  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  true  idea  of  personal  independence  b^an  to  take  root 
and  flourish.^^^    Finally,  it  was  reserved  for  the  eighteenth  cen- 

earliest  notice  of  this  new  power,  which  I  have  met  with,  in  pariiament,  is  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  Danyers,  in  1788;  which  is  worth  quoting;  both  because  it 
marks  an  epoch,  and  because  it  is  characteristic  of  that  troublesome  class  to  which 
the  man  belonged.  '*  But  I  believe,**  says  this  distinguished  legisUtor, — **  but  I  be- 
lieve, the  peopfe  of  Qvent  Britain  are  governed  by  a  power  that  never  was  heard  of, 
as  a  supreme  authority,  in  any  age  or  country  before.  This  power,  sir,  does  not 
consist  in  the  absolute  wiU  of  the  prince,  in  the  direction  of  pai^ajnent,  in  the  strength 
of  an  army,  in  the  influence  of  the  clergy ;  neither,  sir,  is  it  a  petticoat  government: 
but,  sir,  it  is  the  government  of  the  press.  The  stuff  which  our  weekly  newspapers 
are  filled  with,  is  received  with  greater  reverence  than  acts  of  pariiament ;  and  the 
sentiments  of  one  of  these  scribblers  have  more  weight  with  the  multitude  than  the 
opinion  of  the  best  politician  in  the  kingdom.**    Pari,  ffitt.  vol.  x.  p.  448. 

^  This  great  contest  was  brought  to  a  close  in  1771  and  1772 ;  when,  as  Lord 
Campbell  says,  **the  right  of  publishing  parliamentary  debates  was  substantially 
established.**  CampbeWs  ChancellcrSj  voL  v.  p.  611,  vol.  vi.  p.  90.  For  further 
information  respecting  this  important  victory,  see  Cookers  Hitt,  of  Party,  vol.  ilL 
pp.  179-184;  AlmofCt  Correfpcmd,  of  WUket,  1805,  vol.  v.  p.  68;  Stephen^s  Mem, 
of  7hok€y  vol  L  pp.  829-851 ;  MahofCs  ffiat  of  England^  vol.  v.  p.  290 ;  and,  on 
its  connexion  with  c/umW«  Letters,  see  Forster'e  Life  of  GoldenUth,  vol  ii.  pp.  188, 

lo4. 

Greorge  III.,  always  consistent  and  always  wrong,  strenuously  opposed  this  ex- 
tension of  the  popular  rights.  In  1771,  he  wrote  to  Lord  North :  "  It  is  highly 
necessary  that  this  strange  and  lawless  method  of  publishing  debates  in  the  papers 
should  be  put  a  stop  ta  But  is  not  the  House  of  Lords  the  best  court  to  bring  such 
miscreants  before ;  as  it  can  fine,  as  well  as  imprison,  and  has  broader  shoulders  to 
support  the  odium  of  so  salutary  a  measure?**  App,  to  Mahon,  vol  v.  p.  xlviii. : 
and  note  in  WalpoiUs  George IIL  vol.  iv.  p.  280,  where  the  words,  "in  the  papers,** 
are  omitted ;  but  I  copy  the  letter,  as  printed  by  Lord  Mahon.  In  other  respecta, 
both  versions  are  the  same ;  so  that  we  now  know  the  idea  George  IIL  had  of  what 
constituted  a  miscreant. 

*"  Lord  John  RusseD,  in  his  work  on  the  Butory  of  the  Englisk  ConstittOion^ 
says,  "Dr.  Jebb,  and  after  him  Mr.  Gartwright,  broached  the  theory  of  personal  rep- 
resentation ;**  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake,  since  the  theory  is  ^d  to  have 
been  first  put  forward  by  Gartwright,  in  1776.  Compare  RuseeU  on  the  Conetitution^ 
1821,  pp.  240,  241,  with  Life  and  Oorreep.  of  Cartvnripht,  1826,  vol.  L  pp.  91,  92. 
X  letter  in  the  Life  of  Dr,  Ourrie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  807-814,  shows  the  interest  which  even 
sober  and  practical  men  were  beginning  to  feel  in  the  doctrine  before  the  end  of 
the  century. 

•**  On  this  I  have  a  philological  remark  of  some  interest, — ^namely,  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  "  the  word  *  independence,*  in  its  modem  acceptation,**  does 
not  occur  in  our  language  before  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  See 
Hare^e  Ouesees  at  TnUh,  2d  series,  1848,  p.  262.  A  shnilar  change,  though  at  a 
jiter  period,  took  place  in  France.    See  the  observations  on  the  word  *  individual- 
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iiUTfy  to  fiet  the  first  example  of  caUing  on  the  people  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  those  solemn  questions  of  religion  in  which  hitherto 
they  had  never  been  consulted,  although  it  is  now  universally 
adinitted  that  to  their  growing  intelligence  these,  and  all  other 
matters,  must  ultimately  be  rrferred.*" 

In  connexion  with  aU  this,  there  was  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  very  form  and  make  of  our  literature.  The  harsh  and  pe- 
dantik)  method,  which  our  great  writers  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  employ,  was  ill  suited  to  an  impetuous  and  inquisitive 
genamtion,  i^irsting  afber  knowledge,  and  therefore  intolerant  of 
ob^emities  formerly  unheeded.  Hence  it  was  that,  early  in  the 
dghteenth  century,  the  powerful,  but  cumlnrous,  language  and 
the  long,  involved  sentences,  so  natural  to  our  ancient  authors, 
were,  notwithstanding  their  beauty,  suddenly  discarded,  and 
were  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and  simpler  style,  which,  being  more 
rapidly  understood,  was  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
age.«w 

lame,'  in  ToeqveviUe,  Dhnocratie  en  AmSrique,  vol.  iv.  p.  166 ;  and  in  the  later  work, 
by  the  same  author,  VAneUn  lUginu,  Paris,  1856,  pp.  148,  149. 

"•  ArchbiRhop  Whately  (Dangers  to  Chrisiian F<dih,  pp.  '76,  '77)  says:  "Neither 
the  attacks  on  our  relicpon,  nor  the  evidences  in  its  support,  were,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, brought  forward  in  a  popular  form,  till  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  On 
both  aides,  the  learned  (or  those  who  professed  to  be  such)  seem  to  have  agreed  in 
this, — ^that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  their  supe- 
riors, and  neither  should,  nor  could,  exercise  their  own  minds  on  the  question."  This 
is  wdl  put,  and  quite  true ;  and  should  be  compared  with  the  complaint  in  Waie^- 
nMs  Life  o/mnuelf,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  Nichols' e  Lit.  Atiee,  of  the  ^Eighteenth  Cenhtry^ 
ToL  viiL  p.  144;  Hodgson*s  life  of  Bishop  Forteus,^.  '73,  74,  122,  126,  126.  See 
also  a  speech  by  Mansfield,  in  1781  (Part,  Hist  vol.  xxii.  p.  266),  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  put  down  the  "  Theological  Society.'^  The  whole  debate  is  worth 
reading ;  not  on  account  of  its  merits,  but  because  it  supplies  evidence  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit 

""Coleridge  (Lit.  Remains^  vol.  L  pp.  280  seq.)  has  made  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  vicissitudes  of  English  style ;  and  he  justly  observes,  p.  288,  that, 
leafier  the  Revolution,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  became  much  more  commercial  than 
it  had  been  before ;  a  learned  body,  or  clerisy,  as  such,  gradually  disappeared ;  and 
literature  in  general  began  to  be  addressed  to  the  common,  miscellaneous  public" 
He  goes  on  to  hunent  this  change ;  though,  in  that,  I  disagree  with  him.  See  also 
The  Friend,  vol.  i.  p.  19,  where  he  contrasts  the  modem  style  with  **  the  stately 
inarch  and  difficult  evolutions  "  of  the  great  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Compare,  on  this  alteration,  the  preface  to  Nader  Shah,  in  Works  of  8ir  W,  Jonu^ 
voL  V.  p.  644.  See  also,  in  Harford^s  Life  of  Burgess^  pp.  40,  41,  a  curious  letter 
from  Honboddo,  the  last  of  our  really  great  pedants,  mourning  over  this  character- 
istic of  modem  composition.  He  terms  it  contemptuously  a  '*  short  cut  of  a  style  ;*' 
and  wishes  to  return  to  **  the  true  ancient  taste,"  with  plenty  of  "  parentheses '*  I 

The  truth  is,  that  this  movement  was  merely  part  of  that  tendency  to  approximate 
the  different  classes  of  society,  which  was  first  clearly  seen  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  influenced  not  only  the  style  of  authors,  but  also  their  social  habits. 
Home  observes  that,  m  the  ''*•  last  age,**  learned  men  had  separated  themselves  too 
mQcb  from  the  world ;  but  that,  in  his  time,  they  were  becommg  more  "  converst* 
We."  Essay  T.,  in  Hwm's  FhilosophUal  Works,  vol  iv.  pp.  689,  640.  That  "  phi- 
loiophers"  were  growing  men  of  the  world,  is  also  noticed  in  a  curious  passage  in 
Aleipkron,  dial,  i.,  in  Berkeley's  Works,  vol  L  p.  812 ;  and,  respecting  the  general 
social  amalgamation,  see  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Bute,  in  1763,  in  Works  of  Lady 
Mary  MorUagUy  edit.  1S08,  vol  iv.  pp.  194,  196.    As  to  the  influence  of  Addison^ 
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The  extension  of  knowledge  being  thus  accompanied  by  ac 
increased  simplicity  in  the  manner  of  its  communication,  natu- 
tally  gave  rise  to  a  greater  independence  in  literary  men,  and  a 
greater  boldness  in  literary  inquiries.  As  long  as  books,  either 
from  the  difficulty  of  their  style,  or  from  the  general  incuriosity 
of  the  people,  found  but  few  readers,  it  was  evident  that  authore 
must  rely  upon  the  patronage  of  public  bodies,  or  of  rich  and 
titled  individuals.  And,  as  men  are  always  inclined  to  flatter 
those  upon  whom  they  are  dependent,  it  too  often  happened  that 
even  our  greatest  writers  prostituted  their  abilities,  by  fawning 
upon  the  prejudices  of  their  patrons.  The  consequence  was, 
that  literature,  so  far  from  disturbing  ancient  superstitions,  and 
stirring  up  the  mind  to  new  inquiries,  frequently  assumed  a  timid 
and  subservient  air,  natural  to  its  subordinate  position.  But 
now  all  this  was  changed.  Those  servile  and  shamefrU  dedica- 
tions ;'^^  that  mean  and  crouching  spirit ;  that  incessant  homage 
to  mere  rank  and  birth ;  that  constant  confrision  between  power 
and  right ;  that  ignorant  admiration  for  every  thing  which  is 
old,  and  that  still  more  ignorant  contempt  for  every  thing  which  is 
new  ; — ^all  these  features  became  gradually  fainter ;  and  authors, 
relying  upon  the  patronage  of  the  people,  began  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  their  new  allies  with  a  boldness  upon  which  they  could 
not  have  ventured  in  any  previous  age.*" 

who  led  the  way  in  establisbing  the  easy,  and  therefore  democratic,  style,  and  who, 
more  than  any  single  writer,  made  literature  popular,  compare  Aikin^s  Life  of  AdtR- 
son,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  with  Turner's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  Subsequently  a  reac 
tion  was  attempted *by  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Parr;  but  this,  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  was  short-lived. 

*^  And  the  servility  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  paid ;  indeed,  rewarded  for  more 
than  it  was  worth.  During  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eariy  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  sum  of  money  was  invariably  presented  to  the  author  in  return 
for  bis  dedication.  Of  course,  the  grosser  the  flattery,  the  larger  the  sum.  On  the 
relation  thus  established  between  authors  and  men  of  rank,  and  on  the  eagerness 
with  which  even  eminent  writers  looked  to  their  patrons  for  gratuities,  varying  from 
40».  to  100/.,  see  Drake's  Shakespeare  and  hi^  Times,  1817,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  225;  Monies 
Life  of  Bentley,  vol.  i.  pp.  194,  809  ;  Whiston^s  Memoirs,  p.  208 ;  NichMs  JUustro' 
tions,  vol.  iL  p.  '709 ;  Harrises  Life  of  Hardmckey  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ;  Bunimr^s  Life  of 
ffanmer,  p.  81.  Compare  a  note  in  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  ill.  p.  52 ;  and  as  to  the 
importance  of  fixing  on  a  proper  person  to  whom  to  dedicate,  see  MUsU  Latent  <if 
Lit,  Men,  pp.  231-284 ;  and  the  matter-of-fact  remark  in  Bishop  NewtaiCs  Life^  p. 
14;  also  Hughes^ s  Letters,  edit.  1778,  vol.  iii.  p.  xxxi.  appendix. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  turning-point  of  this  deplora- 
ble condition ;  and  Watson,  lor  instance,  in  1769,  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  '*  never  to 
dedicate  to  those  from  whom  I  expected  favours."  WaisofCs  Life  of  Himsdf  voL  U 
p.  64.  So,  too,  Warburton,  in  1768,  boasts  that  hh  dedication  was  not,  as  nsoal, 
*'*■  occupied  by  trifles  or  falsehoods."  See  his  letter,  in  Chatham.  Correspond.  voL  L 
p.  816.  Nearly  at  the  same  period,  the  same  change  was  effected  in  France,  where 
D'Alembert  set  the  example  of  ridiculing  the  old  custom.  See  Brovgham^s  Men  ef 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  489,  440 ;  Corresp^id,  de  Madame  Dudeffand,  voL  ii  p.  148 ; 
and  (Ewtres  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xl.  p.  41,  vol  IxL  p.  286. 

"*  When  Le  Blanc  visited  Enghind,  in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  If.,  the 
custom  of  authors  relying  upon  the  patronage  of  individuals  was  beginning  to  ^e 
away,  and  the  plan  of  publishing  by  subscription  had  become  general.    See  tbo 
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From  all  these  things  there  resulted  consequences  of  vast  im- 
portance. From  this  simplification,  independence,  and  difiu- 
sion*"  of  knowledge,  it  necessarily  happened,  that-  the  issue  of 
those  great  disputes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  became,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  more  generally  known  than  would  have  been 
possible  in  any  preceding  century.  It  was  now  known  that  theo- 
k^cal  and  political  questions  were  being  constantly  agitated,  in 
which  genius  and  learning  were  on  one  side,  and  orthodoxy  and 
tradition  on  the  other.  It  became  known  that  the  points  which 
were  mooted,  were  not  only  as  to  the  credibility  of  particular  facts, 
but  also  as  to  the  truth  of  general  principles,  with  which  the 
interests  and  happiness  of  Man  were  intimately  concerned. 
Disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  a  very  small  part 
of  society,  began  to  spread  &r  and  wide,  and  suggest  doubts 
that  served  as  materiids  for  national  thought.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  became  every  year  more  active, 
and  more  general ;  the  desire  for  reform  constantly  increased ; 
and  if  affiiirs  had  been  allowed  to  run  on  in  their  natural  course, 
the  eighteenth  century  could  not  have  passed  away  without  de- 
cisive and  salutary  changes  both  in  the  church  and  the  state. 
But  soon  after  the  middle  of  this  period,  there  unfortunately 
arose  a  series  of  political  combinations  which  disturbed  the 
march  of  events,  and  eventually  produced  a  crisis  so  full  of  dan- 
ger, that,  among  any  other  people,  it  would  certainly  have  ended 
either  in  a  loss  of  liberty  or  m  a  dissolution  of  government. 
This  disastrous  reaction,  from  the  effects  of  which  England  has, 
perhaps,  barely  recovered,  has  never  been  studied  with  any  thing 
like  the  care  its  importance  demands  ;  indeed,  it  is  so  little  un- 
derstood, that  no  historian  has  traced  the  opposition  between  it 
and  that  great  intellectual  movement  of  which  I  have  just 
sketched  an  outline.  On  this  account,  as  also  with  the  view 
of  giving  more  completeness  to  the  present  chapter,  I  intend  to 
examine  its  most  important  epochs,  and  point  out,  so  fitr  as  I 
am  able,  the  way  in  which  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 

interesting  details  in  Ze  Blane,  Zetirea  tTun  tVanfais,  vol.  i.  pp.  805-808 ;  and,  for 
the  former  state  of  things,  see  toI.  ii.  pp.  148-158.  Burke,  who  came  to  London  in 
1760,  observes,  with  surprise,  that  **  writers  of  the  first  talents  are  left  to  the  capri- 
cious patronage  of  the  public  Notwithstanding  discouragement,  literature  is  culti- 
Tated  to  a  high  degree."  Prior's  Zife  of  JBurke,  p.  21.  This  increasing  independ- 
ence also  appears  ^om  the  £su;t  that,  in  1762,  we  find  the  first  instance  of  a  popular 
writer  attacking  public  men  bj  name ;  authors  haying  previously  confined  themselves 
"to  the  initials  only  of  the  g^at  men  whom  thej  assailed."  MahofCa  Hist,  of  Eng- 
kmdy  voL  T.  p.  19.  The  feud  between  literature  and  rank  maj  be  further  illustrated 
hj  an  entry  in  Holcroft's  diary  for  1798,  Mem,  of  Bblcrofty  toL  iii.  p.  28. 

**  In  England,  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  took  place  during 
the  latter  baS"  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  after  1756.  See  some 
i«laable  eTidence  in  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society^  toI.  iii.  pp.  888,  884.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  between  1758  and  1792,  the  circulation  of  newspapers  was  more 
than  doubled.    Hw/U^s  Hist,  of  Newspapers^  voL  L  p.  252. 
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According  to  the  scheme  of  this  Introduction,  such  an  inquiry 
must,  of  course,  be  very  cursory,  as  its  sole  object  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  those  general  principles,  without  which  history  is 
a  mere  assemblage  of  empirical  observations,  unconnected,  and 
therefore  unimportant.  It  must  likewise  be  remembered,  that 
as  the  circumstances  about  to  be  considered  were  not  social,  but 
political,  we  are  the  more  liable  to  err  in  our  conclusions  respect- 
ing them  ;  and  this  partly  because  the  materials  for  the  histoiy 
of  a  people  are  more  extensive,  more  indirect,  and  therefore  less 
liable  to  be  garbled,  than  are  those  for  the  history  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  and  partly  because  the  conduct  of  small  bodies  of  men, 
such  as  ministers  and  kings,  is  always  more  capricious,  that  is  to 
say,  less  regulated  by  known  laws,  than  is  the  conduct  of  those 
large  bodies  collectively  called  society,  or  a  nation.***^  With  this 
precautionary  remark,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  what,  in  a 
mere  political  point  of  view,  is  the  reactionary  and  retrogressive 
period  of  English  history. 

It  must  be  considered  as  a  most  fbrtunate  circumstance,  that 
fifter  the  death  of  Anne,*"  the  throne  should  be  occupied  for 
nearly  fifty  years  by  two  princes,  aliens  in  manners  and  in  coun- 
try, of  whom  one  spoke  our  language  but  indifferently,  and  the 
other  knew  it  not  at  aU.*"  The  immediate  predecessors  of 
Oewge  III.  were,  indeed,  of  so  sluggish  a  disposition,  and  were  so 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  people  they  undertook  to  govern,*" 
that,  notwithstanding  their  arbitrary  temper,  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  organizing  a  party  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  royal 

*^  The  apparent  caprice  and  irregalaritj  in  small  numbers  arise  from  the  pertm> 
bations  produced  by  the  operation  of  minor  and  usually  unknown  laws.  In  lane 
numbers,  these  perturbations  have  a  tendency  to  balance  each  other ;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the  accuracy  obtained  by  striking  an  arerage.  If  we 
could  refer  all  phenomena  to  their  laws,  we  should  never  use  averages.  Of  course, 
the  expression  eapriciaus  is,  strictly  speakiog,  inaccurate,  and  is  merely  a  measore  of 
our  ignorance. 

*"  The  temporary  political  reaction  under  Anne  is  well  i^eUted  by  Lord  Ck>wper, 
in  his  IfUt.  of  Par<»M,  printed  in  appendix  to  CampbelVs  Zivei  of  the  Chan€$lhr$t 
vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  412.  This  able  work  of  Lord  Campbell^  though  rather  inaccurate 
for  the  eariier  period,  is  particularly  vaJuable  for  the  history  of  the  eigbteenth 
century. 

•"  See  JUminueeneea  of  the  Courte  of  George  I,  and  Oeorge  IL,  by  Horace  TFW- 
pole,  pp.  Iv.  xciv. ;  and  MahotCe  Hist,  of  England^  vol  i.  pp.  100,  286.  The  faoH 
of  George  II.  was  in  his  bad  pronunciation  of  English ;  but  George  I.  was  not  eveft 
able  to  pronounce  it  badly,  and  could  only  converse  with  his  minister,  &  Boberi 
Walpole,  in  Latin.  The  French  court  saw  this  state  of  things  with  great  pleasure; 
and  in  December,  1714,  Madame  de  Haintenon  wrote  to  the  Princess  des  Urrim 
{Lettree  inedites  de  Maintenon^  voLiii.  p.  157):  **  On  dit  que  le  nouveau  roi  d*An^e- 
terre  se  d^goQte  de  ses  si\jets,  et  que  ses  siyets  sont  d^goOt^  de  loi.  Dieu  yewSkb 
remettre  le  tout  en  meilleur  ordre  !*'  On  the  effect  this  produced  on  the  language 
spoken  at  the  English  court,  compare  Le  Blanc,  Lettree  (Pun  Franfoie,  vol.  i  p.  169. 

***  In  1715,  Leslie  writes  respecting  George  I.,  that  he  is  *^  a  stranger  to  yon,  and 
altogether  ignorant  of  your  language,  your  laws,  customs,  and  constitution.**  Som* 
ere  TraetSf  vol.  xiii.  p.  703. 
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prerogatiTe.***  And  as  ihesy  were  foreigners,  they  never  had  suf- 
ficient sympathy  with  the  English  church  to  induce  them  to  aid 
the  clergy  in  their  natural  desire  to  recover  their  former  power.*** 
Besides  this,  the  fractious  and  disloyal  conduct  of  many  of  the 
hierarchy,  must  have  tended  to  alienate  the  regard  of  the  sov- 
ereign, as  it  had  already  cost  them  the  affection  of  the  people.**^ 
These  circumstances,  though  in  themselves  they  may  be  con- 
sidered trifling,  were  in  reality  of  great  importance,  because  they 
secured  to  the  nation  the  progress  of  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which, 
if  there  had  been  a  coalitian  between  the  crown  and  the  church, 
it  would  have  been  attempted  to  stifle.  Even  as  it  was,  some 
attempts  were  occasionally  made ;  but  they  were  comparatively 
speaking  rare,  and  they  lacked  the  vigour  which  they  would  have 
possessed,  if  there  had  been  an  intimate  alliance  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  authorities.  Indeed,  the  state  of  affSairs 
was  so  fitvouraUe,  that  the  old  Tory  faction,  pressed  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  abandoned  by  the  crown,  was  unable  for  more  than  forty 

^  Great  light  has  been  thrown  npon  the  character  of  George  II.  bj  the  recent 
publication  of  Lord  Herve\fi  Memoir*;  a  curious  work,  which  fully  confirms  what 
we  know  from  other  sources  respecting  the  king^s  ignorance  of  English  politics. 
Indeed,  that  prince  cared  for  nothing  but  soldiers  and  women ;  and  his  highest  am- 
bition was,  to  combine  the  reputation  of  a  great  general  with  that  of  a  successM 
Ubertioe.  Besides  the  testimony  of  Lord  Hervej,  it  is  certain,  from  other  authori- 
ties, that  George  11.  was  despised  as  well  as  disliked,  and  was  spoken  of  contemptu- 
ously by  observers  of  his  character,  and  even  by  his  own  ministers.  See  the  March- 
moni  Papers^  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  181,  187. 

In  reference  to  the  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that 
rinoe  the  accession  of  George  I.  none  of  our  sovereigns  have  been  allowed  to  be 
present  at  state  deliberations.  See  Bancroffs  American  Revolution^  vol.  il.  p.  47, 
and  Campbelfs  Chancellora^  vol.  iiL  p.  191. 

***  See  the  remarks  said  to  be  written  by  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  Somers  Tracts^ 
voL  xiiL  p.  684,  contrasting  the  affection  Anne  felt  for  the  church  with  the  coldness 
of  George  L  The  whole  of  the  pamphlet  (pp.  621-541)  ought  to  be  read.  It  affords 
a  curious  picture  of  a  baffled  churchman. 

•••  The  ill-feeling  which  the  Church  of  England  generally  bore  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  first  Georges  was  openly  displayed,  and  was  so  pertinacious  as 
to  form  a  leading  fact  in  the  nistory  of  England.  In  1722,  Bishop  Atterbury  was 
arrested,  because  he  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  with  the 
Pretender.  As  soon  as  he  was  seized,  the  church  offered  up  prayers  for  him. 
"  Under  the  pretence,"  says  Lord  Mahon, — "  under  the  pretence  of  his  being  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  he  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  most  of  the  churches  of  London  and 
Westminster.**  Mahon's  Hist,  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  88.  See  also  Pari,  Hist.  voL 
Tii  p.  988,  and  vol  viii.  p.  347. 

At  Oxford,  where  the  clergy  have  long  been  in  the  ascendant,  they  made  such 
efforts  to  instil  their  principles,  as  to  call  down  the  indignation  of  the  elder  Pitt, 
who,  in  a  speech  in  parliament  in  1764,  denounced  that  university,  which  he  said 
had  for  many  years  **  been  raising  a  succession  of  treason — there  never  was  such  a 
seminary!**  WalpoWs  Mem.  of  Georpe  11.^  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Compare  the  Bedford 
Oorrespondencey  vol  i.  pp.  694,  695,  with  Harris's  life  of  Hardwieke,  vol  ii.  p.  883 ; 
and  on  the  temper  of  the  clergy  generally  after  the  death  of  Anne,  Pari,  Hist.  vol. 
vii.  pp.  641,  642 ;  Bowles's  Ltfe  of  Ken,  vol  ii.  pp.  188,  189 ;  Monk's  Life  of  Bent- 
Uffy  vol  i.  pp.  870,  426. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  was  very  remarkable.  For  the  government 
and  the  dissenters,  being  both  opposed  by  the  church,  naturally  combined  together : 
the  dissenters  using  all  their  influence  against  the  Pretender,  and  the  government 
protecting  them  against  ecclesiastical  prosecutions.    See  evidence  of  this  in  Dod-^ 
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years  to  take  any  share  in  the  government.**^  At  the  same 
time,  considerable  progress,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  made 
in  legislation  ;  and  our  statute-book,  during  that  period,  contains 
ample  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  powerful  party  by  which 
England  had  once  been  entirely  ruled. 

But  by  the  death  of  Gteorge  II.  the  political  aspect  was  sud- 
denly changed,  and  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  became  once  more 
antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  people.  What  made  this  the 
more  dangerous  was,  that,  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  accession 
of  George  III.  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  that  could 
have  occurred.  The  new  king  was  bom  in  England,  spoke  Eng- 
lish as  his  mother  tongue,*"  and  was  said  to  look  upon  Hanover 
as  a  foreign  country,  whose  interests  were  to  be  considered  of  sub- 
ordinate importance.*"  At  the  same  time,  the  last  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Stuart  were  now  destroyed,**®  the  Pretender  himself 
was  langmshing  in  Italy,  where  he  shortly  after  died ;  and  his 
son,  a  slave  -to  vices  which  seemed  hereditary  in  that  family,  was 
consuming  his  life  in  an  unpitied  and  ignominious  obscurity.**' 

dridge^s  Correnpond,  and  Diwry^  vol.  i.  p.  80,  ToL  ii.  p.  821,  vol.  iii.  pp.  110, 126,  voL 
iv.  pp.428,  436,  487;  HuttofCtlAfe  of  HirMtlf^  pp.  169,  160;  Par^JK*^  vol.  xxviil. 
pp.  11,  893,  vol.  xxlx.  pp.  1484,  U68 ;  Memwrs  of  Friestley^  vol  iu  p.  606 ;  Life  of 
Wakefield,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

"^  "  The  year  1762  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  two  factions,  rince  it  wit- 
nessed the  destruction  of  that  monopoly  of  honours  and  emoluments  which  the 
Whigs  had  held  for  forty-five  years."  Cooke's  Hist,  of  Party^  vol.  ii.  p.  406.  Com- 
pare Albeniarle*8  Memoirs  of  Rockingham^  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  Lord  Bolingbroke  clearly 
foresaw  what  would  happen  in  consequence  of  the  accession  of  George  I.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  Anne,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester :  *'  But  the  grief 
of  my  soul  is  this,  I  see  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone.'*  MaephenotCs  Ordinal 
Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  661. 

^^  Grosley,  who  vimted  England  only  five  years  after  the  accession  of  Oeorge 
ni.,  mentions  the  great  effect  produced  upon  the  English  when  they  heard  the  ki^ 
pronounce  theur  language  without  "  a  foreign  accent."  Grosley's  Tour  to  London^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  106.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  king,  in  his  first  speech,  boasted  of  being 
a  Briton ;  but  what  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known,  is,  that  the  honour  was  on  the 
side  of  the  country :  **  What  a  lustre,"  said  the  House  of  Lords  in  their  address  to 
him, — **  what  a  lustre  does  it  cast  upon  the  name  of  Briton,  when  you,  sir,  are 
pleased  to  esteem  it  amonr  your  glories !"    Pari,  Hist,  vol  xv.  p.  986. 

•"  Pari,  Hist,  vol  xxix.  p.  966 ;  Walpole's  Mem,  of  Oeorge  lU,^  voL  i.  pp.  4, 
110. 

^  The  accession  of  George  m.  is  generally  fixed  on  as  the  period  when  English 
Jacobinism  became  extinct.  See  Bvtler^s  Reminiscences,  vol.  ii.  p.  92.  At  the  firat 
court  held  by  the  new  king,  it  was  observed,  says  Horace  Walpole,  that  *^  the  Earl 
of  Litchfield,  Sir  Walter  Bagot,  and  the  principal  Jacobites,  went  to  court."  Wal- 
poWs  Mem,  of  George  III,  vol.  L  p.  14.  Only  three  years  earlier,  the  Jacobites  had 
Deen  active ;  and  in  1767,  Rigby  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford :  **  Fox's  election  at 
Windsor  is  very  doubtful  There  is  a  Jacobite  subscription  of  6000/.  raised  against 
him,  with  Sir  James  Dashwood's  name  at  the  head  of  it."  Bedford  CorresporS,  vol 
U.p.261.  ^ 

*^  Charles  Stuart  was  so  stupidly  ignorant,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
could  hardly  write,  and  was  altogether  unable  to  spell.  Mahon's  Hist,  of  Englamd^ 
voL  iii.  pp.  166,  166,  and  appendix,  p.  ix.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1766, 
this  abject  creature,  who  called  himself  king  of  England,  went  to  Rome,  and  took 
to  drinking.    Ibid,  vol  iii.  pp.  861-868.    In  1779,  Swinburne  saw  him  at  Florence, 
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And  yet  these  circumstances,  which  appeared  so  favonrahle, 
did  of  necessity  involve  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The 
fear  of  a  disputed  succession  being  removed,  the  sovereign  was 
emboldened  to  a  course  on  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
ventured.*"  All  those  monstrous  doctrines  respecting  the  rights 
of  kings,  which  the  Revolution  was  supposed  to  have  destroyed, 
were  suddenly  revived.***  The  clergy,  abandoning  the  now  hope- 
less cause  of  the  Pretender,  display^  the  same  zeal  for  the  House 
of  Hanover  which  they  had  formerly  displayed  for  the  House  of 
Stuart.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  praises  of  the  new  king,  of 
his  domestic  virtues,  of  his  pifety,  but  above  aU  of  his  dutiful  at- 
tachment to  the  English  church.  The  result  was,  the  establish- 
m^it  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  parties  more  intimate  than 
any  that  had  been  seen  in  England  since  the  time  of  Charles  !.*«* 
Under  their  auspices,  the  old  Tory  faction  rapidly  rallied,  and 
were  soon  able  to  dispossess  their  rivals  in  the  management  of 
the  government.  This  reactionary  movement  was  greatly  aided 
by  the  personal  character  of  George  III.;  for  he,  being  despotic 
as  well  as  superstitious,  was  equally  anxious  to  extend  the  pre- 
rogative, and  strengthen  the  church.  Every  liberal  sentiment, 
every  thing  approaching  to  reform,  nay,  even  the  mere  mention 
of  inquiry,  was  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  that  narrow  and 
ignorant  prince.  Without  knowledge,  without  taste,  without 
even  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feeling  for  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  education  had  done  nothing  to  enlarge  a  mind  which 
nature  had  more  than  usually  contracted.*"     Totally  ignorant 

where  he  used  to  app^  every  night  at  the  opera,  perfectly  drunk.  Smnbwme^t 
CaurU  of  Europe^  toI.  i.  pp.  253-255 ;  and  in  1787,  only  the  year  before  he  died,  he 
continued  the  same  degrading  practice.  See  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  written 
from  Naples  in  March,  1787,  in  SmWCt  Correspond,  vol  i.  p.  208.  Another  letter, 
written  as  early  as  1761  {CfrefwiUe  Fapertj  yoL  i.  p.  866),  describes  **  the  young 
P^tender  always  drunk." 

*"  On  the  connexion  between  the  decline  of  the  Stuart  interest  and  the  increased 
power  of  the  crown  under  George  IIX.,  compare  TTuwghU  an  the  Present  Discontents^ 
in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  128,  with  Watson*s  Life  of  Himself,  vol.  i.  p.  186 ; 
and  for  an  intimation  that  this  result  was  expected,  see  (frosley's  London,  vol.  iL 
p.  252. 

"*  Campbeirs  Chancellors^  vol.  v.  p.  245  :  ^*  The  divine  indefeasible  right  of  kings 
became  the  favourite  theme — in  total  forgetfulness  of  its  incompatibility  with  the 
parliamentary  title  of  the  reigning  monarch.*'  Horace  Walpole  {Mem.  of  George  UL^ 
vol  L  p;  16)  says,  that  in  1760  "  prerogative  became  a  fashionable  word.'* 

•*•  The  respect  George  III.  always  displayed  for  church-ceremonies,  formed  of 
itself  a  marked  contrast  with  the  indifference  of  his  immediate  predecessors ;  and  the 
change  was  gratefully  noticed.  Compare  Mahon's  Hist,  of  Engleand,  vol.  v.  pp.  54, 
55,  with  the  extract  fVom  Archbishop  Seeker,  in  Bancroft's  American  Revolution, 
vol  L  p.  440.  For  other  evidence  of  the  admiration  both  parties  felt  and  openlv 
expressed  for  each  other,  see  an  address  from  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St.  Asaph 
(Parr's  Works,  voL  vii.  p.  852),  and  a  letter  from  the  king  to  Pitt  (BuseelPs  Memo- 
rials of  Fox,  voL  iiL  p.  25 IX  which  should  be  compared  with  Priestlijfe  Memoirs,  voL 
I  pp.  187,  188. 

"*  The  education  of  George  III.  had  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  when  he 
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of  the  hifltory  and  resources  of  foreign  coontriefl,  and  barely  ldK>w« 
ing  their  geographical  position,  his  information  was  scarcdy  more 
extensive  respecting  the  people- over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule. 
In  that  immense  mass  of  evidence  now  extant,  and  which  coBr 
sists  of  every  description  of  private  correspondence,  records  <]f 
private  conversation  and  of  public  acts,  there  i^  not  to  be  found 
the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  any  one  of  those  nunijerous 
things  which  the  governor  of  a  country  ought  to  know;  or,  indeed, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  a  single  duty  of  his  position,  except 
that  mere  mechanical  routine  of  ordinary  businesB,  which  migiit 
have  been  effected  by  the  lowest  clerk  in  the  meanest  o£Bce  in 
his  kingdouL 

The  course  of  proceeding  which  such  a  king  as  this  was  likely 
to  follow  could  be  easily  foreseen.  He  gathered  round  his  thxond 
that  great  party,  who^  clinging  to  the  traditions  ci  ihe  past, 
have  always  made  it  their  boast  to  check  the  prepress  of  the 
age.  During  the  sixty  years  of  his  reign,  he,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Pitt,  never  willingly  admitted  to  his  councils  a  single 
man  of  great  ability  ;^^  not  one  whose  name  is  associated  with 
any  measure  of  value  either  in  domestic  or  in  foreign  policy. 
Even  Pitt  only  maintained  his  positioiv  in  the  state  by  forgetting 
the  lessons  of  his  illustrious  &tiier,  and  abandoning  those  liberal 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  he  en- 
tered public  life.  Because  Gteorge  IIL  hated  the  idea  of  reform, 
Pitt  not  only  relinquished  what  he  had  before  declared  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary,'**^  but  did  not  hesitate  to  persecute  to  the 
death  the  party  with  whom  he  had  once  associated  in  order 
to  obtain  it.*^*     Because  George  IIL  looked  upon  slavery  as  one 

arrived  at  manhood,  he  never  attempted  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  but  remained  during 
his  long  life  in  a  state  of  pitiable  ignorance.  Compare  BrouakanCs  Statement  vol 
i.  pp.  18-16 ;  Walpole'a  Mem,  of  George  UI.^  vol.  i.  p.  66  ;  MahofCi  Hut,  i^fEngUmd, 
voL  iv.  pp.  64,  207. 

^  See  some  good  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Bed» 
ford  CorresponcUnee,  vol.  iii.  p.  IxiL 

^^  In  a  motion  for  reform  in  Parliament  in  1782,  he  declared  that  it  was  **  esen- 
tially  necessary."  See  his  speech,  in  Pari.  HUt.  vol.  xxii.  p.  1418.  In  1784  he 
mentioned  **  the  necessity  of  a  parliamentary  reform."  VoL  zxiv.  p.  849 ;  see  also 
pp.  998,  999.  Compare  JHmeifs  Life  ofjebb^  p.  209.  Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have 
said,  that  he  afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  of  reform  because  the  times  were  un* 
favourable  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  he,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  1800,  said  (Pari. 
Hist,  vol.  XXXV.  p.  47) :  "  Upon  this  subject,  sir,  I  think  it  right  to  state  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  my  mind ;  I  think  it  right  to  declare  my  most  decided  opinion,  that, 
even  if  the  times  toere  proper  for  experiments,  any^  even  the  sUffhtest,  change  in  such  a 
constitution  mttst  be  considered  as  an  eviU^  It  is  remarkable  that,  even  as  eariy  as 
1788,  Paley  appears  to  have  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Pittas  profeMions  in  favour  of 
reform.    See  Meadletfs  Memoirs  of  Paley ^  p.  121. 

^  In  1794  Grey  taunted  him  with  this  in  the  House  of  Commons :  **  William 
Pitt,  the  reformer  of  that  day,  was  William  Pitt,  the  prosecutor,  ay,  and  persecutor 
too,  of  reformers  now."  Pari,  Hist,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  682 ;  compare  vol.  xxxiiL  p.  660. 
8o  too  Lord  Campbell  (Chief-Justices^  vol.  ii.  p.  644) :  "  He  afl^ards  tried  to  hang 
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of  those  good  old  customs  which  the  wisdom  of  his  ancestors  had 
consecrated,  Pitt  did  not  dare  to  use  his  power  for  procuring  its 
abolition,  hut  left  to  his  successors  the  glory  of  destroying  that 
in&mous  trade,  on  the  preservation  of  which  his  royal  master 
had  set  his  heart."*  Because  Qeoi^  III.  detested  the  French, 
of  whom  he  knew  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Eamtchatka  or  of  Tibet,  Pitt,  contrary  to  his  own  judgment, 
engaged  in  a  war  with  France  by  which  England  was  seriously 
imperilled  and  the  English  people  burdened  with  a  debt  that 
thdr  remotest  posterity  will  be  unable  to  pay.**"  But,  notwith- 
standing all  thiis,  when  Pitt,  only  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
showed  a  determination  to  concede  to  the  Irish  some  small  share 
of  their  undoubted  rights,  the  king  dismissed  him  from  office ; 
and  the  king's  friends,  as  they  were  called,*"  expressed  their  in- 
dignation at  the  presumption  of  a  minister  who  could  oppose 
the  wishes  of  so  benign  and  gracious  a  master.***  And  when, 
unhappily  for  his  own  fame,  tms  great  man  determined  to  return 
to  power,  he  could  only  recover  office  by  conceding  that  very 
point  for  which  he  had  relinquished  it :  thus  setting  the  mis- 

a  few  of  his  brother  reformers  who  continued  steady  in  the  cause.**  See  further,  on 
this  damning  fact  in  the  career  of  Pitt,  Campbeirs  C%ance//or«,  vol.  Tii.  p.  106; 
BrtmghanCt  Stategmen,  toI.  ii.  p.  21 ;  BtlshanCt  Sittory^  vol.  ix.  pp.  79,  242 ;  lA/e  of 
Cariwriffhty  toL  i.  p.  198 ;  and  eyen  a  letter  from  the  mild  and  benoTolent  Boscoe,  in 
Life  of  Roscoe^  hyhii  Am,  Tol.  i.  p.  118. 

*'  Such  was  the  king's  zeal  in  favor  of  the  slave-trade,  that  in  1770  "  he  issued 
an  instruction  under  his  own  hand  commanding  the  governor  (of  Yirginia),  upon 
pain  of  the  highest  displeasure,  to  assent  to  no  law  bj  which  the  importation  of 
slaves  should  be  in  anj  respect  prohibited  or  obstructed.*'  BancrofVi  American 
Rtvoiution,  voL  iii.  p.  466 :  so  that,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  indignantly  observes,  p.  469, 
while  the  courts  of  law  had  decided  **  that  as  soon  as  any  slave  set  his  foot  on  Eng^ 
lish  ground  he  becomes  free,  the  king  of  England  stood  in  the  path  of  humanity, 
and  made  himself  the  piUar  of  the  colonial  slave-trade."  The  shuffling  conduct  of 
Pitt  in  this  matter  makes  it  hard  for  any  honest  man  to  forgive  him.  Compare 
BroughatifCi  8tcU€tme%  vol.  iL  pp.  14,  108-106 ;  RuaseWi  Mem,  of  Fox,  vol.  iil  pp. 
131,  278,  279 ;  BeUham't  Hist  of  Great  JBrUain,  vol.  x.  pp.  84,  86;  Life  of  Wake- 
field,  vol.  L  p.  197 ;  Portefi^t  Progress  of  the  Nationy  vol  iii.  p.  426 ;  ffoilantTs  Mem. 
of  the  Whiff  Party,  vol  iL  p.  157  ;  and  the  striking  remarks  of  Francis,  in  Pari 
kist.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  949. 

•"  That  Pitt  wvdied  to  remain  at  peace,  and  was  hurried  into  the  war  with  France 
by  the  influence  of  the  court,  is  admitted  by  the  best-informed  writers,  men  in  other 
respects  of  different  opinions.  See,  for  instance,  BroughanCs  Statesmeriy  vol.  ii.  p. 
9 ;  Bogers's  Introduction  to  Burke^s  Works,  p.  Ixxxiv. ;  Nicholses  BecolUctionSy  vol 
ii  pp.  165,  200. 

**  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  party,  with  such  a  name,  shows  how,  in  a  polit- 
ical point  of  view,  England  was  receding  during  this  period  from  the  maxims  estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution.  Respecting  tMs  active  faction,  compare  the  indignant  re- 
marks of  Burke  ( Works,  vol.  i.  p.  188)  with  Alhemarle^s  Rockingluxmy  vol.  i.  pp.  5, 
807  ;  Buckiitgham*s  Mem.  of  George  III.,  Yolu^.  284,  vol.  ii.  p.  164;  BusseirsMem. 
efFox,  vol.  i.  pp.  61,  120,  vol.  ii.  pp.  60,  77 ;  Bedford  Correspond  vol.  iii.  p-  xlv. ; 
Parr's  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  513 ;  Butler's  Beminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  74 ;  Burke's  Cor- 
respond,  vol.  i.  p.  852 ;  Walpole^s  George  III.,  vol  iv.  p.  816 ;  3^  Grenville  Papers^ 
VOL  H.  pp.  88,  84,  voL  iil  p.  57,  voL  iv.  pp.  79,  152,  219,  808 ;  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xvi. 
pp.  841, 978,  voL  xviii.  pp.  1006,  1246,  vol.  xix.  pp.  485, 866,  vol  xxii.  pp.  660, 1178. 

*■  See  an  extraordinary  passage  in  Pellevfs  lAfe  of  Sidmouthy  vol.  i.  p.  834. 
VOL.  I. — 21 
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chievous  example  of  the  minister  of  a  free  country  sacrificing 
his  own  judgment  to  the  personal  prejudices  of  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign. 

As  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  other  ministers,  who  to  equal 
abilities  would  add  equal  subservience,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  highest  offices  were  constantly  filled  by  men  of  notorioos  in- 
capacity.*^^ Indeed,  the  king  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  an- 
tipathy to  every  thing  great  and  noble.  During  the  reign  of 
Q-eorge  II.,  the  elder  Pitt  had  won  for  himself  a  reputation  which 
covered  the  world,  and  had  carried  to  an  unprecedented  height 
the  glories  of  the  English  name.*^'^  He,  however,  as  the  avowed 
fiiend  of  popular  rights,  strenuously  opposed  the  despotic  j»in- 
ciples  of  the  court ;  and  for  this  reason  he  was  hated  by  Gteorge 
III.  with  a  hatred  that  seemed  barely  compatible  with  a  sane 
mind.**'  Fox  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  e^- 
teenth  century,  and  was  better  acquainted  than  any  other  with 
the  character  and  resources  of  those  foreign  nations  with  which 
our  own  interests  were  intimately  connected.*'*  To  this  rare 
and  important  knowledge  he  added  a  sweetness  and  an  amenity 
of  temper  which  extorted  the  praises  even  of  his  political  oppo- 

^*  This  decline  in  the  abilities  of  official  men  was  noticed  by  Bnrke,  in  1970,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  new  system.  Compare  Thovgktt  on  the  PrMerU  JHt* 
contetUt  (Burke^s  Worki,  vol.  i.  p.  149)  with  his  striking  summary  (Pari.  But,  toL 
^yL  p.  879)  of  the  degeneracy  during  the  first  nine  years  of  George  III.  *'  Thus  fdt- 
uated,  the  question  at  last  was  not,  who  could  do  the  public  business  best,  but  who 
would  undertake  to  do  it  at  all.  Hen  of  talents  and  integrity  would  not  accept  of 
employments  where  they  were  neither  allowed  to  exercise  their  judgment  nor  dis- 
pUiy  the  rectitude  of  their  hearts.**  In  1780,  when  the  evil  had  become  still  more 
obyious,  the  same  great  observer  denounced  it  in  his  celebrated  address  to  his  Bris> 
tol  constituents.  **At  present,"  he  says,  ^4t  is  the  i^an  of  the  court  to  make  Its 
servants  insignificant."  Burke's  Wcrks^  toL  L  p.  267.  See  further  Farr'9  Warkt, 
ToL  iii.  pp.  256,  260,  261. 

'^  The  military  success  of  his  administration  is  related  in  very  strong  langoage, 
but  not  unfairly,  in  MahorCs  Mist,  of  England,  toL  iv.  pp.  108,  185,  186,  and  see  the 
admirable  summary  in  BroughanCs  StiUssmeftf  vol  i.  pp.  88,  84 ;  and  for  evidence  of 
the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  the  enemies  of  England,  compare  Mahon^  toI.  t.  p^ 
165  note  ;  Bedford  Correspond,  vol  iii.  pp.  87, 246,  247  ;  WcUpoUs  Letters  toMann^ 
voL  i.  p.  804,  edit.  1848 ;  Walpole's  Mem,  of  (horge  'IH,y  toL  it  p.  282 ;  and  the 
reluctant  admission  in  Oeorgel^  Mhnoires^  vol  L  pp.  79,  80. 

^  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  pp.  22,  88)  has  published  strik- 
ing evidence  of  what  he  calls  **  the  truly  savage  feeUngs"  with  which  George  IIL  re- 
garded Lord  Chatham  (compare  Russelts  Mem,  of  Fox,  voL  i.  p.  129).  Indeed,  tiie 
sentiments  of  the  kinff  were  even  displayed  in  the  arrangements  at  the  funeral  of 
the  great  minister.  Note  in  AdolphusU  Hist,  of  George  III,,  voL  iL  p.  668 ;  and  fbr 
other  evidence  of  ill-will,  see  two  notes  from  the  king  to  Lord  North,  in  Mahon^s 
Hist,  of  England,  voL  vL  appendix,  pp.  Hi.  liv. ;  The  Orenville  Papers,  voL  fi.  p. 
886 ;  BanerofVs  American  BevoltUion,  vol.  L  p.  488. 

***  Lord  Brougham  {Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  219^  says :  "  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  any  politician,  in  any  age,  ever  knew  so  thoroughly  the  various  Interests 
and  the  exact  position  of  all  the  countries  with  which  his  own  had  dealings  to  con* 
duct  or  relations  to  maintain.**  See  also  Parr's  Works,  voL  iv.  pp.  14, 16 ;  Jiusseits 
Mem.  of  Fox,  vol  L  pp.  820,  821,  vol  iL  pp.  91,  248 ;  Bissefs  Ufe  of  Bytrh4^  voLL 
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iicntfl.**'  But  he,  too,  was  the  steady  supporter  of  civil  and  re? 
ligions  liberty ;  and  he,  too,  was  so  detested  by  George  III.,  that 
the  king,  with  his  own  hand,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  Ust  of 
privy  councillors,^*^  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  abdicate 
the  throne  than  admit  him  to  a  share  in  the  govemment.'*^ 

While  this  tmfavourable  change  was  taking  place  in  the  sov* 
eieign  and  ministers  of  the  country,  a  change  equally  unfavour^ 
able  was  being  effected  in  the  second  branch  of  the  imperial 
legislature.  Until  the  reign  of  Gkoi^  III.,  the  House  of  Lords 
was  decidedly  superior  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  liberal- 
ity and  general  accomplishments  of  its  members.  It  is  true, 
tiiat  in  both  housed  th^  prevailed  a  spirit  which  must  be  called 
narrow  and  superstitious,  if  tried  by  the  larger  standard  of  the 
present  age.  But  among  the  peers  such  feeliii^  were  tempered 
by  an  education  that  raised  them  far  above  those  country  gen* 
tlemen  and  ignorant  fox-hunting  squires  of  whom  the  lower 
house  was  then  chiefly  composed.  From  this  superiority  in 
their  knowledge,  there  naturally  foUowed  a  larger  and  more  lib* 
end  turn  of  thought  than  was  possessed  by  those  who  were  called 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  the  old 
Tory  spirit,  becoming  gradually  weaker  in  the  upper  house,  took 
reftige  in  the  lower ;  where,  for  about  sixty  years  after  the  Rev- 
olution, the  high-church  party  and  the  friends  of  the  Stuarts 
formed  a  dangerous  fiGkction.'^^  Thus,  for  instance,  the  two  men 
who  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  the  Hanoverian  dy- 
nasty, and  therefore  to  the  liberties  of  England,  were  undoubtedly 
Somers  and  Walpole.  Both  of  them  were  remarkable  for  their 
principles  of  toleration,  and  both  of  them  owed  their  safety  to 

^"  Burke,  even  after  the  French  revolution,  uud,  that  Fox  **  was  of  the  most 
artless,  candid,  open  and  benevolent  disposition,  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  of  a 
temper  mild  and  placable  even  to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  whole  con- 
stitution." Speech  on  the  Army  B^imates  in  1790,  in  Pari,  Hist  vol.  xxviii.  p.  856. 
For  further  evidence,  compare  AliwrCs  HisL  of  Europe^  voL  vii.  p.  171 ;  Holland* t 
Mem.  of  the  Whiff  Party ^  vol.  L  pp.  3,  278  ;  JVotteri  Mem,  of  Fox^  p.  xi.  xii.,  24, 
178,  415. 

"^  Adolphui^t  Hist,  of  George  JIL,  vol.  vi.  p.  692.  A  singular  circumstance 
connected  with  this  wanton  outrage  is  related  in  the  Mem,  of  Hderofi^  vol  iii.  p.  60. 

*•  Compare  Adolphus^s  Hist,  of  Chorge  IIL^  vol.  iv.  pp.  107, 108,  with  JtusselPs 
Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  191,  287,  288,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  Dutens,  who  had  much  inter- 
course with  English  politicians,  heard  of  the  threat  of  abdication  in  1784.  Dutens' 
Mhnoires,  vol.  iii.  p.  104.  Lord  Holland  says,  that  during  the  fatal  illness  of  Fox, 
*'  the  king  bad  watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Fox^s  disorder.  He  could  hardly  sup- 
press his  mdecent  exultlition  at  his  death."  Holland's  Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol. 
il  p.  49. 

"•  In  1726,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender,  after  mentioning 
some  proceedings  in  the  Commons,  adds,  **  In  the  House  of  Lords  our  number  is  so 
small,  that  any  behaviour  there  will  be  immaterial."  Mahon^s  Hist,  of  Fnglandy  voL 
iL  appendix,  p.  xxiiL  See  also,  respecting  the  greater  strength  of  tne  Tories  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Somers  Tracts,  vol.  xi.  p.  242,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  624,  681 ;  Camp* 
heXFs  Chancellors,  voL  iv.  p.  168 ;  CampbelPs  Chief 'Justices,  voL  ii.  p.  166. 
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the  interference  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Somers,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  protected  by  the  peers  fiom  the  scan- 
didous  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  the  other  house  of 
parliament.'"  Forty  years  after  this,  the  Commons,  who  wished 
to  hunt  Walpole  to  the  death,  carried  up  a  bill  encouraging  wit* 
nesses  to  appear  against  him  by  remitting  to  them  the  penalties 
to  which  they  might  be  liable.'^'  This  barbarous  measure  had 
been  passed  through  the  lower  house  without  the  least  difficulty; 
but  in  the  Lords  it  was  rejected  by  a  preponderance  of  nearly 
two  to  one.*^3  In  the  same  way,  the  Schism  Act,  by  which  the 
fiiends  of  the  church  subjected  tiie  dissenters  to  a  cruel  persecu- 
tion,'^^ was  hurried  through  the  Commons  by  a  large  and  eager 
majority.''*  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  votes  were  nearly  bal- 
anced ;  and  although  the  bill  was  passed,  amendments  were  added 
by  which  the  violence  of  its  provisions  was  in  some  degree  soft- 
ened.''« 

This  superiority  of  the  upper  house  over  the  lower  was,  on 
the  whole,  steadily  maintained  during  the  reign  of  Q-eorge  11.;'^' 
the  ministers  not  being  anxious  to  strengthen  the  high-church 
party  in  the  Lords,  and  the  king  himself  so  rarely  suggesting 
Bresh  creations  as  to  cause  a  belief  that  he  particularly  <&sliked 
increasing  their  numbers.''^ 

It  was  reserved  for  George  III.,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  his 
prerogative,  entirely  to  change  the  character  of  the  upper  house, 

*^*  Compare  Vernon  Carretpond.  voL  iii.  p.  149,  with  Bwmef»  Own  Time,  toL  ir. 
p.  504.  Burnet  sajs,  **  All  the  Jacobites  joined  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the 
Commons."  The  Commons  complained  that  the  Lords  had  shown  **  such  an  indul- 
gence to  the  person  accused  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  anj  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings." FarL  Hiet  vol.  v.  p.  1294.  See  also  their  angry  remonstrance,  pp.  1814, 
1816. 

"*  MahofCe  Eist,  of  Englandy  toI.  iii.  p.  122. 

^^  **  Content,  47;  non-content,  92."  Pari  EUt  vol.  xll  p.  711.  Mr.  Philli. 
more  (Mem,  of  lAfUleton^  vol.  i.  p.  218)  ascribes  this  to  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Hardwicke ;  but  the  state  of  parties  in  the  upper  house  is  su£5cient  explanation, 
and  even  in  1785  it  was  said  that  "  the  Lords  were  betwixt  the  deyil  and  the  deep 
sea,"  the  devil  being  Walpole.  Marchmont  JPdpers,  toI.  ii.  p.  59.  Compare  Bishop 
NewtorCs  Life  of  Mvmelfy  p.  60. 

^*  See  an  account  oi  some  of  its  provisions  in  MahorCt  SUt  of  England^  toL  L 
pp.  80,  81.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  frankly  stated  in  ParL  EUt  vol  vi.  p.  1349, 
where  we  are  informed  that,  **  as  the  farther  discouragement  and  even  ruin  of  the 
dissenters  was  thought  necessary  for  accomplishing  this  scheme,  it  was  begun  with 
the  famous  Schism  Bill" 

*"  By  287  to  126.    Pari,  SUt,  vol  vi.  p.  1851. 

^*  MahofCs  SUt,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  88  ;  Bunbury^s  Correspond,  of  Banmer, 
p.  48.    The  bill  was  carried  in  the  Lords  by  77  against  72. 

^  *'  If  we  scrutinize  the  votes  of  the  peers  from  the  period  of  the  revolution  to 
the  death  of  George  II.,  we  shall  find  a  very  great  majority  of  the  old  English  nobO* 
ity  to  have  been  the  advocates  of  Whig  principles."  Cooke't  Hist,  ofParty^  voL  iiL 
p..  868. 

"•  Compare  Harriis  lAfe  of  Hardmche^  vol.  iii.  p.  519,  with  the  conversation 
between  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Hervey,  in  Htrvey's  Mem,  of  George  II,  voL 
IL  p.  251,  edit.  1848. 
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and  thus  lay  the  fcnndation  for  that  disrepute  into  which  since 
then  the  peers  have  been  constantly  falling.  The  creations  he 
made  were  nnmerous  beyond  all  precedent;  their  object  evidently 
being  to  neutralize  the  liberal  spirit  hitherto  prevailing,  and  thus 
torn  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  engine  for  resisting  the  popular 
wishes,  and  stopping  the  progress  of  reform.'^^  How  completely 
this  |Aan  succeeded,  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  our  history; 
mdeed,  it  was  sure  to  be  successful,  considering  the  character  of 
tiie  men  who  were  promoted.  They  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
two  classes :  of  country  gentlemen,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
their  wealth,  and  the  number  of  votes  their  wealth  enabled  them 
to  control;"*^  and  of  mere  lawyers,  who  had  risen  to  judicml  ap- 
pointments partly  from  their  professional  learning,  but  chiefly 
from  the  zeal  with  which  they  repressed  the  popular  liberties, 
and  favoured  the  royal  prerogative.*" 

That  this  is  no  exaggerated  description,  may  be  ascertained 
by  any  one  who  will  consult  the  lists  of  the  new  peers  made  by 
Geoi^  III.  Here  and  there  we  find  an  eminent  man,  whose 
public  services  were  so  notorious  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
rewarding  them;  but,  putting  aside  those  who  were  in  a  manner 
forced  upon  the  sovereign,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  re- 
mainder, and  of  course  the  overwhelming  majority,  were  marked 
by  a  narrowness  and  illiberality  of  sentiment,  which,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  brought  the  whole  order  into  contempt.*^'  No 
great  thinkers;  no  great  writers;   no  great  orators;    no  great 

*^  Cooke' 9  HisL  of  Party,  vol.  iii.  pp.  863,  864,  866,  468 ;  Pari  Hist,  toL  xviii. 
p^  1418,  ToL  xxiv.  p.  498,  vol  xxvii.  p.  1069,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  1884,  1494,  vol.  xxxiii. 
pp.  90,  602,  1816. 

^  This  was  too  Dotoiious  to  be  denied ;  and  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  in  1800, 
KiehoUs  taunted  the  government  with  *^  holding  ont  a  peerage,  or  elevation  to  a 
higher  rank  in  the  peerage,  to  every  man  who  could  procure  a  nomination  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  seats  in  rarliament."  Petri  Hist.  voL  xxxv.  p.  '762.  So  too  Sheri- 
dan, ia  179^  said  (voL  xxix.  p.  1888),  "  In  this  country  peerages  had  been  bartered 
for  election  interest.'' 

**  On  this  great  influx  of  lawyers  into  the  House  of  Lords,  most  of  whom  zeal- 
ously advocated  arbitrary  principles,  see  BelshanCa  Hist,  of  Great  Britain^  vol.  viL 
pp.  266,  267;  AdolphtWsHiat.  of  Otarae  III.  vol  iii.  p.  868;  Pari  Hist,  vol  xxxv. 
p.  1523. 

***  It  was  foretold  at  the  time,  that  the  effect  of  the  numerous  creations  made 
during  Pitt's  power  would  be  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords.  Compare  Butler's  Hem- 
iniseencesy  vol.  i.  p.  76,  with  Erskine't  speech,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxix.  p.  1880 ;  and 
see  Sheridan's  speech,  voL  xxxiii.  p.  1197.  But  their  language,  indignant  as  it  is, 
was  restrained  by  a  desire  of  not  wholly  breaking  with  the  court.  Other  men,  who 
were  more  independent  in  their  position,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  chance  of  future 
office,  expressed  themselves  in  terms  such  as  had  never  ^fore  been  heard  within 
the  waUs  of  Parliament.  RoUe,  for  instance,  declared  that  **  there  had  been  persons 
created  peers  during  the  present  minister's  power,  who  were  not  fit  to  be  his  grooms." 
Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  1198.  Out  of  doors,  the  feeling  of  contempt  was  cquaUy 
strong :  nee  Life  of  Cafiuright,  vol.  i.  p.  278 ;  and  see  the  remark  even  of  the  courtly 
Sfar  W.  Jones  on  the  increasing  disregard  for  learning  shown  by  **  the  nobles  of  our 
days."     Preface  to  Persian  Qrammar^  in  Jones's  Works^  voL  iL  p.  125. 
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Btatesmen;  none  of  the  true  nobility  of  the  land, — ^were  to  U 
found  among  these  spurious  nobles  created  by  George  III.  Nor 
were  the  material  interests  of  the  country  better  represented  in 
this  strange  composition.  Among  the  most  important  men  in 
England,  those  engaged  in  banking  and  commerce  held  a  hi^ 
place :  since  the  end  of  the  seyenteenth  century  their  influence 
had  rapidly  increased;  while  their  intelligence,  their  clear,  me- 
thodical habits,  and  their  general  knowledge  of  affiiirs,  made 
them  every  way  superior  to  those  classes  fix)m  whom  the  upper 
house  was  now  recruited.  But  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  clauns 
of  this  sort  were  little  heeded;  and  we  are  assured  by  Burke, 
whose  authority  on  such  a  subject  no  one  will  dispute,  that  there 
never  had  been  a  time  in  which  so  few  persons  connected  with 
commerce  were  raised  to  the  peerage.^" 

It  would  be  endless  to  coUect  all  the  symptoms  which  mark 
the  political  degeneracy  of  England  during  this  period;  a  d^en- 
eracy  the  more  striking,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  because  it  took  place  in  spite  of  a  great  progress^ 
both  social  and  intellectuaL  How  that  progress  eventually 
stopped  the  political  reaction,  and  even  forced  it  to  retrace  its 
own  steps,  will  appear  in  another  part  of  this  work;  but  there  is 
one  circumstance  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  at  some 
length,  since  it  affords  a  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dency of  public  affairs,  while  at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and,  Bacon  alone  excepted, 
the  greatest  thinker,  who  has  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  prac- 
tice of  English  politics. 

The  slightest  sketch  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  would  indeed 
be  miseraUy  imperfect,  if  it  were  to  omit  the  name  of  Edmund 
Burke.  The  studies  of  this  extraordinary  man  not  only  covered 
the  whole  field  of  political  inquiry,'^*  but  extended  to  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  which,  though  apparently  unconnected  with 
politics,  do  in  reality  bear  upon  them  as  important  adjuncts; 
since,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  every  branch  of  knowledge  lights 
up  even  those  that  seem  most  remote  from  it.  The  eulogy 
passed  upon  him  by  one  who  was  no  mean  judge  of  men,*"  might 

•^  In  his  J%c>WfhU  en  French  Affain^  written  in  1791,  he  eays,  "At  do  period 
in  the  history  of  England  have  so  few  peers  been  taken  out  of  trade,  or  from  fami* 
lies  newly  created  by  commerce."  Bwrke^s  Worht^  voL  i.  p.  666.  Indeed,  accord* 
ing  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall  (Fostkunwu$  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  pp.  66,  67,  Lond.  1836), 
the  only  instance  when  George  IIL  broke  this  rule  was  when  Smith  the  banker  was 
made  Lord  Carrington.  Wraxall  is  an  indifferent  authority,  and  there  may  be  other 
cases ;  but  they  were  oertaiidy  Tory  few,  and  I  cannot  call  any  to  mind. 

"*  NichoUs,  who  knew  him,  says,  **  The  political  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burke  mi^t 
be  considered  almost  as  an  enoyclopadia ;  every  man  who  approached  him  received 
Instruction  from  his  stores."    NiehiWs  RecoUectiom^  voL  L  p.  20. 

*"  "  The  excursions  of  his  genius  are  immense.    His  imperial  &ncy  has  laid  all 
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be  justifiedy  and  more  than  justified,  by  passages  from  his  works, 
as  well  as  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  contem- 
poraiies.«^«  Thus  it  is,  that  while  his  insist  into  the  philosophy 
of  jurisprudence  has  gained  the  applause  of  lawyers/^^  his  ac- 
qualntanoe  with  the  whole  range  and  theory  of  the  fine  arts  has 
won  the  admiration  of  artists;''^^  a  striking  combination  of  two 
pursuits,  often,  though  erroneously,  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
each  other.  At  the  same  time,  and  notwithstanding  the  occu* 
pations  of  political  life,  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that  he  had 
paid  great  attention  to  the  history  and  filiation  of  languages;^^' 
a  vast  subject,  which  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  become  an 
important  resource  for  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  but  the 
very  idea  of  which  had,  in  its  large  sense,  only  begun  to  dawn 
upcm  a  few  solitary  thinkers.  And,  what  is  even  more  remark- 
able, when  Adam  Smith  came  to  London  ftill  of  those  discoveries 
which  have  unmoctalized  his  name,  he  found  to  his  amazement 
that  Burke  had  anticipated  conclusions  the  maturing  of  which 
cost  Smith  himself  many  years  of  anxious  and  imremitting  la- 
bour.«9« 

nature  under  tribnte,  and  has  collected  riches  fVom  everj  scene  of  the  creation,  and 
erery  walk  of  art"  Worki  of  Rabert  HaU,  London,  1846,  p.  196.  So  too  WUber- 
ibroe  says  of  him,  "  He  had  come  kte  into  Parliament,  and  had  had  time  to  lay  in 
vast  stores  of  knowledge.  The  field  from  which  he  drew  his  illustrations  was  mag- 
nificent. Like  the  fkbled  object  of  the  fairj*s  favours,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth 
pearls  and  diamonds  dropped  from  him."    lAfi  of  WUberforee^  vol.  1.  p.  159. 

*"  Lord  Thurlow  is  said  to  have  declared,  what  I  suppose  is  now  the  general 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  that  the  fame  of  Burke  would  surrive  that  of  fitt  and 
Fox.  BwtUr'9  Jietmni9cenceiy  vol.  i.  p.  169.  But  the  noblest  eulogy  on  Burke  was 
pronounced  by  a  man  far  greater  than  Thurlow.  In  1790,  Fox  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  **  that  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  information  which  he  had 
learnt  from  books,  all  which  he  had  gained  from  science,  and  all  which  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  its  affidra  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improve- 
ment which  he  had  derived  from  his  right  hon.  firiend^s  instruction  and  conversation 
were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  pref- 
erence."   Farl.  Bist  vol.  xiviii.  p.  868. 

«"  Lord  Campbell  (Javm  of  the  CMef-JviUees,  vol.  H.  p.  448)  says,  "Burke,  a 
philosophic  statesman,  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  principles  of  jurisprudence." 
See  also,  on  his  knowledge  of  law,  ButUt'i  BeminUeenceSy  voL  i.  p.  131 ;  and  BiS' 
mCb  Life  of  BwrJcey  vol.  i.  p.  280. 

^  Barry,  in  hia  celebrated  Letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  regrets  that  Burke 
should  have  been  diverted  firom  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  into  the  pursuit  of  politics, 
because  he  had  one  of  those  "  minds  of  an  admirable  expansion  and  catholicity,  so 
as  to  embrace  the  whole  concerns  of  art,  ancient  as  well  as  modem,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign."  Barnfe  TTorA^,  vol.  iL  p.  688,  4to,  1809.  In  the  Annwd  Begieter  for 
1798,  p.  329,  2d  edit,  it  is  stated,  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  "  deemed  Burke  the 
best  judge  c?f  pictures  that  he  ever  knew."  See  farther  Worke  of  Sir  J,  Beynclds, 
Lond.  1846,  vol  i.  p.  186;  and  Biesefs  Life  of  Burke,  vol  ii.  p.  267.  A  somewhat 
curious  conversation  between  Burke  and  Keynolds,  on  a  point  of  art,  is  preserved  in 
EoUrofVe  Memoire,  vol  ii.  pp.  276,  277. 

"•  See  a  letter  from  Winstanley,  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  in 
Bieeefs  Life  of  Bvrke,  vol.  ii.  pp.  890,  891,  and  in  Prun-'e  Life  of  Burke,  p.  427. 
Winstanley  writes,  **  It  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  have  met  with  a  per* 
son  who  Imew  more  of  the  philosophy,  the  history,  and  filiation  of  languages,  or  ol 
the  principles  of  etymological  deduction,  than  Mr.  Burke." 

"*  Adam  Smith  told  Burke,  **  after  they  had  conversed  on  subiects  of  noliticfll 
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To  these  great  inquiries,  whicli  touch  the  ba4d8  of  social  phi« 
losophy,  Burke  added  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  physical 
science,  and  even  with  the  practice  and  routine  of  mechanical 
trades.  All  this  was  so  digested  and  worked  into  his  mind,  that  it 
was  ready  on  every  occasion;  not,  like  the  knowledge  of  ordinary 
politicians,  broken  and  wasted  in  fragments,  but  blended  into  a 
complete  wHole,  fused  by  a  genius  that  gave  life  even  to  the 
dullest  pursuits.  This,  indeed,  was  the  characteristic  of  Burke, 
that  in  his  hands  nothing  was  barren.  Buch  was  the  strength 
and  exuberance  of  his  intellect,  that  it  bore  fruit  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  could  confer  dignity  upon  the  meanest  subjects,  by 
showing  their  connexion  with  general  principles,  and  the  part 
they  have  to  play  in  the  great  scheme  of  human  afiGetirs. 

But  what  has  always  appeared  to  me  still  more  remarkable 
in  the  character  of  Burke,  is  the  singular  sobriety  with  which  he 
employed  his  extraordinary  acquirements.  During  the  best  part 
of  his  life,  his  political  principles,  so  far  from  being  speculative, 
were  altogether  practical  This  is  particularly  striking,  because 
he  had  every  temptation  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  He  pos- 
sessed materials  for  generalization  far  more  ample  than  any  politi- 
cian of  his  time,  and  he  had  a  mind  eminently  prone  to  take  large 
views.  On  many  occasions,  and  indeed  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurred,  he  showed  his  capacity  as  an  original  and  speculative 
thinker.  But  the  moment  he  set  forth  on  political  ground,  he 
changed  his  method.  In  questions  connected  with  the  accumu- 
lation and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  saw  that  it  was  possible, 
by  proceeding  from  a  few  simple  principles,  to  construct  a  de- 
ductive science  available  for  the  commercial  and  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  Further  than  this  he  refused  to  advance, 
because  he  knew  that,  with  this  single  exception,  every  depart- 
ment of  politics  was  purely  empirical,  and  was  likely  long  to  re- 
main so.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  recognized  in  all  its  bearings 
that  great  doctrine,  which  even  in  our  own  days  is  too  often  for- 
gotten, that  the  aim  of  the  legislator  should  be,  not  truth,  but 
expediency.  Looking  at  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  he  was 
forced  to  admit,  that  all  political  principles  have  been  raised  by 
hasty  induction  from  limited  &cts;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  man,  when  he  adds  to  the  fects,  to  revise  the  in- 
duction, and,  instead  of  sacrificing  practice  to  principles,  modify 
the  principles  that  he  may  change  the  practice.  Or,  to  put  this 
in  another  way,  he  lays  it  down  that  political  principles  are  at 

economy,  that  he  was  the  only  man  who,  without  commmiioaUon,  thought  on  these 
topics  exactly  as  he  did."  BUsefs  Life  of  BurkCy  voL  ii.  p.  429 ;  and  see  Prior'*  JA/i 
4jfBttrkey  p.  58 ;  and  on  his  knowledge  of  political  economy,  Brougham^*  Shetchu  oj 
Btatumen,  voL  L  p.  206. 
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beat  bat  the  product  of  human  reason ;  while  political  practice 
has  to  do  with  human  nature  and  human  passions,  of  which 
teason  forms  but  a  part;"*  and  that,  on  this  account,  the  proper 
business  of  a  statesman  is,  to  contrive  the  means  by  which  cer*- 
tain  ends  may  be  effected,  leaving  it  to  the  general  voice  of  the 
country  to  determine  what  those  ends  shall  be,  an^  shaping  his 
own  conduct,  not  according  to  his  own  principles,  but  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  for  whom  he  legislates,  and  whom  he 
18  bound  to  obey.*«« 

It  is  these  views,  and  the  extraordinary  ability  with  which 
ihey  were  advocated,  which  make  the  appearance  of  Burke  a 
memorable  epoch  in  our  political  history.*''^    We  had,  no  doubt, 

"*  "  Politics  ought  to  be  adjusted,  not  to  human  reasonings,  but  to  human  nature ; 
of  which  the  reason  is  but  a  part,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest  part."  Observations 
om,  a  leUe  Btate  of  the  I^ation,  in  Bwke^a  WbrkSt  ^oL  i.  p.  118.  Hence  the  distinction 
he  had  constantly  in  Tiew  between  the  generalizations  of  philosophy,  which  ought 
to  be  impregnable,  and  those  of  politics,  which  must  be  fluctuating ;  and  hence  in 
his  noble  work,  Thoughia  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Discontents^  he  says  (vol.  i.  p. 
IS6),  "  No  lines  can  be  laid  down  for  civil  or  political  wisdom.  They  are  a  matter 
incapable  of  exact  definition."  See  also  p.  151,  on  which  he  grounds  his  defence  of 
the  spirit  of  party ;  it  being  evident,  that  if  truth  were  the  prime  object  of  the  polit- 
ical art^  the  idea  of  party,  as  such,  would  be  Indefensible.  Compare  with  this  the 
difference  between  **la  v^rit^  en  soi"  and  "la  v6nt6  sociale,"  as  expounded  by  M. 
Key  in  his  Science  Sociale^  vol.  ii.  p.  822,  Paris,  1842. 

**  In  1780  he  plainly  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  the  people  are  the  mas- 
ters. They  have  only  to  express  their  wants  at  large  and  in  gross.  We  are  the  ex- 
pert artists ;  we  are  the  skilful  workmen,  to  shape  their  desires  into  perfect  form, 
and  to  fit  the  utensil  to  the  use.  They  are  the  sufferers,  they  tell  the  symptoms  of 
the  complaint ;  but  we  know  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease,  and  how  to  apply  the 
remedy  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  How  shocking  would  it  be  to  see  us  pervert 
our  skill  into  a  sinister  and  servile  dexterity,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  our  duty,  and 
defrauMnff  our  employers^  who  are  our  natural  lords^  of  the  object  of  their  just  ex- 
pectations! **  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  254.  In  1777,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs 
of  Bristol,  ( Works^  vol.  L  p.  216),  "In  effect,  to  follow,  not  to  force,  the  public  m- 
clination ;  to  give  a  direction,  a  form,  a  technical  dress,  and  a  specific  sanction,  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  community, — ^is  the  true  end  of  legislature."  In  his  Let" 
teronihe  Jharation  of  Parliament  (vol.  ii.  p.  480),  "  It  would  be  dreadfhl,  indeed, 
if  there  was  any  power  in  the  nation  capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or 
even  the  desire  of  any  very  great  and  decided  majority  of  the  people.  The  people 
may  be  deceived  in  their  choice  of  an  object.  But  lean  scarcely  conceive  any  choice 
Hey  COM  make  to  be  so  very  mischievous,  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  capable 
of  resisting  tV."  So,  too,  he  says  (voL  i.  pp.  126,  214),  fiiat  when  government  and 
toe  people  differ,  government  is  generally  in  the  wrong :  compare  pp.  217,  218,  276, 
vol  it  pw  440.  And  to  give  only  one  more  instance,  but  a  very  decisive  one,  he,  in 
1772,  when  speaking  on  a  Bill  respecting  the  Importation  and  Exportation  of  Com, 
said,  "  On  this  occasion  I  give  way  to  the  present  Bill,  not  because  I  approve  of  the 
measure  in  itself  but  because  I  think  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  people  wiU  have  it  so;  and  it  is  not  for  their  representatives  to  say  nay.  I  can- 
not, however,  help  entering  my  protest  agamst  the  general  principles  of  policy  on 
which  it  IS  supported,  because  I  think  them  extremely  dangerous."  Pari.  Hist.  vol. 
xviLpL480. 

"•  The  effect  which  Burke's  profound  views  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  however,  few  men  were  able  to  understand  them  in  their  full  extent,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hay,  who  was  present  at  one  of  his  great  speeches ;  which,  he  says,. 
"  seemed  a  kind  of  new  political  philosophy."  Burke's  Correspond,  vol.  i.  p.  108 
Compare  a  letter  from  Lee,  written  in  the  same  year,  1766,  in  For  stents  jAfe  of 
Ooldsmiihf  voL  U.  pp.  88,  89 ;  and  in  Bunhuri^s  Correspond,  of  HdnmeTt  p.  458. 
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other  statesmen  before  him,  who  denied  the  validity  of  gtoeral 
principles  in  politics;  but  their  denial  was  only  the  happy  gnese 
of  ignorance,  and  they  rejected  theories  which  they  had  nev« 
taken  the  pains  to  study.  Burke  rejected  them  because  he  knew 
them.  It  was  his  rare  merit  that,  notwithstanding  every  induce- 
ment to  rely  upon  his  own  generalizations,  he  resisted  die  temp- 
tation; that,  though  rich  in  all  the  varieties  of  political  knowledge, 
he  made  his  opinions  subservient  to  the  march  of  events;  t^ 
he  recognized  as  the  object  of  government,  not  the  preservation 
of  particular  institutions,  nor  the  propagation  of  particular  te- 
nets, but  the  happiness  of  the  people  at  large;  and,  above  all, 
that  he  insisted  upon  an  obedience  to  the  popular  wishes,  which 
no  statesman  before  him  had  paid,  and  which  too  many  states- 
men since  him  have  forgotten.  Our  country,  indeed,  is  still  fuU 
of  those  vulgar  politicians,  against  whom  Burke  raised  his  voice  ; 
feeble  and  shallow  men,  who,  having  spent  their  little  force  in 
resisting  the  progress  of  reform,  find  themselves  at  length  com^ 
pelled  to  yield;  and  then,  so  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the 
artifices  of  their  petty  schemes,  and,  by  their  tardy  and  ungrace- 
ful concessions,  have  sown  the  seed  of  future  disaffection,  they 
turn  upon  the  age  by  which  they  have  been 'baffled;  they  mourn 
over  the  degeneracy  of  mankind;  they  lament  the  decay  of  pub- 
lic spirit;  and  they  weep  for  the  fate  of  a  people,  who  have  been 
so  regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  tamper  with 
a  constitution  already  hoary  with  the  prescription  of  centuries. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  reign  of  Gteorge  III.  will  easOy 
understand  the  immense  advantage  of  having  a  man  like  Burke 
to  oppose  these  miserable  delusions;  delusions  which  have  been 
fittal  to  many  countries,  and  have  more  than  once  almost  ruined 
our  own.2«*  They  will  also  imderstand  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  king,  this  great  statesman  was,  at  best,  but  an  eloquent  de- 
claimer,  to  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  Fox  and  Chat- 
ham; all  three  ingenious  men,  but  unsafe,  misteady,  quite  un- 
fit for  weighty  concerns,,  and  by  no  means  calculated  for  so 
exalted  an  honour  as  admission  into  the  royal  councils.  In 
point  of  fiict,  during  the  thirty  years  Burke  was  engaged  in  pub- 

^^  Burke  was  never  weary  of  attackiDg  the  common  argument,  that,  because  a 
country  has  long  flourished  under  some  particular  custOTOf  therefore  the  custom  must 
be  good.  See  an  admirable  instance  of  this  in  his  speech,  on  the  power  of  the  at- 
torney-general to  file  informations  ex  officio;  where  he  likens  such  reasoners  to  tiie 
fikther  of  Scriblerus,  who  '*  venerated  the  rust  and  canker  which  exalted  a  brazen  pot- 
lid  into  the  shield  of  a  hero.**  He  adds :  **  But,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  time  dur- 
ing which  this  power  existed,  is  the  time  during  which  monarchy  most  flourished : 
and  what,  then,  can  no  two  things  subsist  together  but  as  cause  and  effect?  Hay  not 
a  man  have  enjoyed  better  health  during  the  time  that  he  walked  with  an  oaken 
stick,  than  afterwi^ds,  when  he  changed  it  for  a  cane,  without  supposing,  Hke  the 
BruidSy  that  there  are  occult  virtues  in  oak,  and  that  the  stick  and  Uie  health  wera 
cause  and  effect  ?  "    Pari  Mist,  vol  xvi.  pp.  1190, 1191. 
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lie  life,  he  never  once  held  an  office  in  the  eabinet;'*^  wad  the 
only  occasions  on  which  he  occupied  even  a  suboidinate  post^ 
were  in  those  very  short  intervals  when  the  fluctuations  of  poli- 
tics compelled  the  appointment  of  a  liberal  ministry. 

Indeed,  the  part  taken  by  Burke  in  public  afiairs  must  have 
been  very  galling  to  a  king  who  thought  every  thing  good  that 
was  old,  and  every  thing  right  that  was  established.*^*  For,  so 
&r  was  this  remarkable  man  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries, 
that  there  are  few  of  the  great  measures  of  the  present  genera- 
tion which  he  did  not  anticipate  and  zealously  defend.  Not  only 
did  he  attack  the  absurd  laws  against  £)re8tallmg  and  regrat- 
ing,«"  but,  by  advocatii^  the  fireedom  of  trade,  he  struck  at  the 
root  of  all  similar  prohibitions.***  He  supported  those  just 
claims  of  the  Catholics,**'  which,  during  his  lifetime,  were  obsti- 
nately refused;  but  which  were  conceded,  many  years  after  his 
death,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  em- 
pire. He  supported  the  petition  of  the  Dissenters,  that  they 
might  be  relieved  from  the  restrictions  to  which,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Church  of  England,  they  were  subjected."*  Into  other 
departments  of  politics  he  carried  the  same  spirit.  He  opposed 
the  cruel  laws  against  insolvents,***  by  which,  in  the  time  of 
George  III.,  our  statute-book  was  still  defeced;  and  he  vainly 

**  This,  as  Mr.  Cooke  truly  says,  is  an  instance  of  aristocratic  prejudice ;  but  it  is 
oertain  that  a  hint  from  George  lU.  would  have  remedied  the  shameful  neglect. 
Cooke's  HkL  of  Party,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  277,  278. 

^^  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  George  III.  must  have  been  offended  by  such  senti- 
ments as  these :  **  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  against  disturb- 
ing the  public  repose ;  I  like  a  clamour  whenever  there  is  an  abuse.  The  fire-bell  at 
mKlaight  disturbs  your  sleep,  but  it  keeps  you  from  being  burnt  in  your  bed.  The 
hue  and  cry  alarms  the  eounty,  but  preserves  all  the  property  of  the  province." 
Burke%  speech  on  Prosecutions  for  Libels,  in  1771,  in  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  54. 

*»'  He  moved  their  repeal  Pari,  Hist.  vol.  xxvi  p.  1169.  Even  Lord  Chatham 
issned,  in  1766^  a  proclamation  agidnst  forestallers  and  regraters,  very  much  to  the 
admiration  of  Loi^  Mahon,  who  says,  **  Lord  Chatham  acted  with  characteristic  en- 
€ffgy."  Mahon'$  Hist,  of  Mnalamd,  vol  v.  p.  166.  More  than  thirty  years  later, 
and  after  Burke^s  death.  Lord  Kenyon,  then  chief-justice,  eulogized  these  prepos- 
terous laws.  ffollantPs  Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  voL  I  p.  167.  Compare  Adolphiu^a 
Hist,  of  Odorge  III,  vol  vii.  p.  406 ;  and  CoMvtjCs  Meincrials  of  his  Tlmey  £dinb. 
1866,  p.  1Z, 

**  **  That  liberality  in  the  commercial  system,  which,  I  trust,  will  one  day  bo 
adopted.''  Bwrks's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  And,  in  his  letter  to  Burgh  {Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p. 
409),  "  But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself  the  most  particularly,  was  to  fix  the  prin- 
dple  of  a  free  trade  in  all  the  ports  of  these  islands,  as  founded  in  Justice,  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  whole ;  but  principally  to  this,  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power.** 

»•  Prior's  Ufe  of  Burke,  p.  467 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol  i.  pp.  268-271,  687-561, 
ToL  H.  pp.  481-447.  He  refVites  (vol.  L  p.  548)  the  notion  that  the  coronation-oath 
was  intended  to  bind  the  erown  in  its  legislative  capacity.  Compare  Mem,  of  Mack- 
inUmk^  ToL  i.  ppi  170, 171,  with  Butler's  Beminiseefiees,  vol.  i.  p.  134. 

*^  Pari,  Hitt,  vol  xviL  pp.  485,  486,  vol.  xx.  p.  806.  See  also  Bwrke^s  Ccrrf* 
pcmdenee^  voL  it  pp.  17, 18 ;  and  Prior's  Ufe  of  Burke,  p.  148. 

»*  Burke's  Works,  voL  i.  pp.  261,  262,  part  of  his  speech  at  Bristol 
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attempted  to  soften  the  penal  code,"*  the  increasing  severity  (rf 
which  was  one  of  the  worst  features  of  that  bad  reign.'*'  He 
wished  to  abolish  the  old  plan  of  enlisting  soldiers  for  life;'®*  a 
barbarous  and  impolitic  practice,  as  the  English  legidature  began 
to  perceive  several  years  later.'®'  He  attacked  the  slave-trade;"* 
which,  being  an  ancient  usage,  the  king  wished  to  preserve,  as 
part  of  the  British  constitution,'®^  He  refuted,'"  but,  owing  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  age,  was  unable  to  subvert,  the  dangerous 

Eower  exercised  by  the  judges,  who,  in  criminal  prosecutions  tor 
bel,  confined  the  jury  to  the  mere  question  of  publication;  thus 
taking  the  real  issue  into  their  own  hands,  and  making  them- 
selves the  arbiters  of  the  fete  of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  placed  at  their  bar.'®'  And,  what  many  will  think  not 
the  least  of  his  merits,  he  was  the  first  in  that  long  line  of  finan- 
cial reformers,  to  whom  we  are  deeply  indebted.'*®  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way,  he  carried  through 
parliament  a  series  of  bills,  by  which  several  useless  places  were 

***  Prior'a  Life  of  Burke^  p.  817.  See  also  his  admirable  remarks,  in  TFbrJkt,  toL 
iL  p.  417 ;  and  lus  speech,  in  Pari.  JBUi.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  146. 

••■  On  this  increasing  cruelty  of  the  English  laws,  compare  Parr^B  TForifct,  toL 
Iy.  pp.  150,  269,  with  Pari,  Hist,  voL  xxil  p.  271,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  1222,  vol.  xxtI.  p. 
1057,  ToL  xxviii.  p.  148 ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  them,  see  Life  of  R^ 
Uly^y  HirMelf  toL  i.  p.  66 ;  and  AlieofCs  Hist,  of  Europe^  toL  ix.  p.  620. 

^  In  one  short  speech  {Pari,  HUi,  voL  xx.  pp.  150,  161),  he  has  almost  ex- 
hausted the  arguments  agahist  enlistment  for  life. 

***  In  1806,  that  is,  nhie  years  after  the  death  of  Burke,  parliament  first  author- 
ized  enlistment  for  a  term  of  years.  See  an  account  of  the  debates  in  Mison'e  SiaL 
of  Europe,  toL  vii.  p.  880-891.  Compare  NiehMe  lUtutratiofu  of  the  SigkUaUh 
Century^  vol.  v.  p.  475 ;  and  HoUand'a  Mem,  Sf^  Whig  Party,  voL  iL  p.  116. 

"•  Prio^e  Life  of  Burke,  p.  816;  Pari,  met,  vol  xxvii.  p.  602,  vol.  xxviiL  pp. 
69,  96 ;  and  lAfe  of  Wilbetrforee,  vol  i.  pp.  152, 171,  contain  evidence  of  his  animos- 
ity against  the  slave-trade,  and  a  more  than  sufficient  answer  to  the  ill-natured,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  ignorant,  remark  about  Burke,  in  the  Ihtke  of  Buckingham^ $ 
Menu  of  George  UL  vol.  t  p.  860. 

•"  On  the  respect  which  George  HI.  felt  for  the  slave-trade,  see  note  259  to 
this  chapter.  I  might  also  have  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord  Brougham:  **The 
court  was  decidedly  against  abolition.  George  III.  iJways  regarded  the  question 
with  abhorrence,  as  savouring  of  innovation.'*  BnmghanCe  Staieemeny  voL  iL  p.  104. 
Compare  Ccmh^e  North  America,  voL  i.  p.  882. 

^  Burke^e  Worke,  vol.  iL  pp.  490-496 ;  Pari.  Bist,  vol  xvii,  pp.  44-55,  a  very 
able  speech,  delivered  in  1771.  Compare  a  letter  to  Dowdeswell,  in  Burke'e  Corre' 
epond,  voL  i.  pp.  251,  252. 

^  The  arguments  of  Burke  anticipated,  by  more  than  twenty  years.  Fox's  cde- 
brated  Libel  Bill,  which  was  not  passed  till  1792 ;  although,  in  1752,  Juries  had  be* 
gun,  in  spite  of  the  Judges,  to  return  general  verdicts  on  the  merits.  See  CampbeiPe 
Chancellors,  voL  v.  pp.  288,  248,  841-845,  voL  vL  p.  210 ;  and  Meyer,  JnetiiuUont 
Judieiaires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  205,  Paris,  1828. 

"^  Mr.  Farr,  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  statistics  of  the  civil  service  Qn.  Jour* 
nal  of  Statist.  Soe.  voL  xii.  pp.  108-125^  calls  Burke  "one  of  the  first  and  ablest 
financial  reformers  in  parliament"  p.  104.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  first,  but  the  first.  He  was  the  first  man  who  laid  before  parliament 
a  general  and  systematic  scheme  for  diminishing  the  expenses  of  government ;  and 
his  preliminary  speech  on  that  occasion  b  one  of  the  finest  of  i4  his  compositioni. 
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entirely  aholkhed,  and,  in  the  single  ofiSce  of  paymaster-general, 
a  saving  effected  to  the  country  of  25,000?.  a  year.*>» 

These  things  alone  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  animosity  of  a 
prince,  whose  boast  it  was,  that  he  would  bequeath  the  govern- 
ment to  his  successor  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  he  had 
received  it.  There  was,  however,  another  circumstance  by  which 
the  royal  feelings  were  still  further  wounded.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  king  to  oppress  the  Americans  was  so  notorious, 
that,  when  the  war  actually  broke  out,  it  was  called  ^^  the  king's 
war;"  and  those  who  opposed  it  were  regarded  as  the  personal 
enemies  of  their  sovereign.'**  In  this,  however,  as  in  ^  other 
questions,  the  conduct  of  Burke  was  governed,  not  by  traditions 
and  principles,  such  as  George  III.  cherished,  but  by  large  views 
of  general  expediency.  Burke,  in  forming  lus  opinions  respect- 
ing this  disgraceful  contest,  refused  to  be  guided  by  arguments 
req)ecting  the  right  of  either  party.'*'  He  would  not  enter  into 
any  discussion,  as  to  whether  a  mother-country  has  the  right  to 
t€ix  her  colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  have  a  right  to  tax 
themselves.  Such  points  he  left  to  be  mooted  by  those  politi- 
cians who,  pretending  to  be  guided  by  principles,  are,  in  reality, 
subjugated  by  prejudice.'**  For  his  own  part,  he  was  content  to 
compare  the  cost  with  the  gain.  It  was  enough  for  Burke,  that, 
considering  the  power  of  our  American  colonies,  considering  their 
distance  from  us,  and  considering  the  probability  of  their  being 

•"  Prior's  I^fiof  Burkey  pp.  206,  284.  See  also,  on  the  retrenchments  he 
eiEDCted,  8%ndair$  Eitt,  of  the  knewuey  vol.  ii  pp.  84,  85 ;  Burke^$  Correspond,  vol. 
9L  p.  14;  and  BtMsefs  Life  of  Burke,  toL  iL  pp.  67-60. 

»"  In  1778,  Lord  Rockingham  said,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  "  Instead  of  calling 
the  war,  the  war  of  parliament,  or  of  the  people,  it  was  called  the  king's  war,  his 
mijeBty's  favourite  war."  ParU  JSiit.  voL  xix.  p.  867.  €k>mpare  Ooohts  HiaL  of 
Partly  voL  in.  p.  286,  with  the  pungent  remarks  in  W<dpoU^$  Oeorge  III,  vol.  iv.  p. 
114.  NichoUs  (  iSe^ec/iofw,  vol  i.  p.  85)  says:  **The  war  was  considered  as  the 
w»r  of  the  king  personally.  Those  who  supported  it  were  called  the  king's  friends ; 
while  those  who  wished  the  country  to  pause,  and  reconsider  the  propriety  of  per- 
fleveiing  in  the  contest,  were  branded  as  disIoyaL" 

*^  **I  am  not  here  goiug  into  the  distinction  of  rights,  nor  attempting  to  mark 
their  houndaries.  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the 
very  sound  of  them."  Speech  on  American  taxation  in  1774,  in  Burke's  WorkSy 
voL  i.  p.  178.  In  1775  (vol.  i.  p.  192):  "But  my  con^deration  is  narrow,  confined, 
and  wholly  Uniited  to  the  policy  of  the  question."  At  p.  188 :  we  should  act  in  re* 
gard  to  America,  not  **  according  to  abstract  ideas  of  right,  by  no  means  according 
to  mere  general  theories  of  government ;  the  resort  to  which  appears  to  me,  in  our 
present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling."  In  one  of  his  earliest  political 
pamphlets,  written  in  1769,  he  says,  that  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  Amer- 
ica *'  are  conclusive ;  condusive  as  to  right ;  but  the  very  reverse  as  to  policy  and 
prtotice."  vol  L  p.  112.  Compare  a  letter,  written  in  1775,  in  Burke's  Correspond, 
vol  ii.  p.  12. 

*^  In  1766,  George  III.  writes  to  Lord  Rockingham  (AlbewutrWs  Boekinghaniy 
vol  L  pp.  271,  272) :  "  Talbot  is  as  right  as  I  can  dedre,  in  the  stamp  act ;  strong 
for  our  declaring  our  right,  but  wiUing  to  repeal !"  In  other  words,  willing  to  offend 
the  Americans,  by  a  speculative  assertion  of  an  abstract  right,  but  carefm  to  forego 
the  advantage  which  tnat  right  might  produce. 
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aided  by  France,  it  was  not  advisable  to  exercise  the  power;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  idle  to  talk  of  the  right.  Hence  he  oppofsed 
the  taxation  of  America,  not  because  it  was  unprecedented,  but 
because  it  vras  inexpedient.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  like- 
wise opposed  the  Boston-Port  Bill,  and  that  shameful  bill,  to 
forbid  all  intercourse  with  America,  which  was  not  inaptly  called 
the  starvation  plan;  violent  measures,  by  which  the  king  hoped 
to  curb  the  colonies,  and  break  the  spirit  of  those  noble  men^ 
whom  he  hated  even  more  than  he  feared«*>> 

It  is  certainly  no  &int  characteristic  of  those  times,  that  a 
man  like  Burke,  who  dedicated  to  politics  abilities  equal  to  fiur 
nobler  things,  should,  during  thirty  years,  have  received  from  hid 
prinoe  neither  favour  nor  reward.  But  George  III.  was  a  kinff, 
whose  delight  it  was  to  raise  the  humble  and  exalt  the  meek. 
His  reign,  indeed,  was  the  golden  age  of  successful  mediocrity; 
an  age  in  which  little  men  were  favoured,  and  great  men  de- 
pressed; when  Addington  was  cherbhed  as  a  statesman,  and 
Seattle  pensioned  as  a  philosopher;  and  when,  in  all  the  walks 
of  public  life,  the  first  conditions  of  promotion  were,  to  fiiwn 
upon  ancient  prejudices,  and  support  established  abuses. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  politicians  is 
highly  instructive;  but  the  circumstances  which  followed,  thou^ 
extremely  painful,  have  a  still  deeper  interest,  and  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  those  whose  habits  of  mind  lead  them  to  study 
the  intellectual  peculiarities  of  great  men. 

For,  at  this  distance  of  time,  when  his  nearest  relations  aie 
no  more,  it  would  be  affectation  to  deny  that  Burke,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  hallucina- 
tion. When  the  French  Bevolution  broke  out,  his  mind,  already 
feinting  under  the  weight  of  incessant  labour,  could  not  support 
the  contemplation  of  an  event  so  unprecedented,  so  appalling^ 
and  threatening  results  of  such  frightul  magnitude.  And,  when 
the  crimes  of  that  great  revolution,  instead  of  diminishing,  con- 
tinued to  increase,  then  it  was  that  the  feelings  of  Burke  finally 
mastered  his  reason ;  the  balance  tottered ;  the  proportions  of 
that  gigantic  intellect  were  disturbed.  From  this  moment,  his 
sympathy  with  present  suffering  was  so  intense,  that  he  lost  all 

^  The  intense  hatred  with  which  George  III.  regarded  the  Americans,  was  m 
natural  to  finch  a  mind  as  his,  that  one  can  hardly  blame  his  constant  exhilMtkm  of 
it  daring  the  time  that  the  struggle  was  actually  impending.  But  what  is  tndy  dis- 
graceAil  is,  that,  after  the  war  was  orer,  he  displayed  thui  ranooor  on  an  eceasioii 
when,  of  all  others,  he  was  bound  to  suppress  it.  In  1786,  Jefferson  and  Adams 
were  in  England  officially,  and,  as  a  nutter  of  courtesy  to  the  king,  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  court.  60  regardless,  however,  was  George  III.  of  the  commoo  do- 
eencies  of  his  station,  that  he  treated  these  eminent  men  with  marked  indTiHty, 
although  they  were  then  paying  their  respects  to  him  in  his  own  paUee.  See  TWAw^s 
lAfi  •fjeffervmy  toI  t  p.  220 ;  and  Mem,  and  (kirrttpond.  of  Jtffenon^  toI  L  p.  M. 
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inemory  of  the  tyranny  by  whicli  the  sufferings  were  provoked. 
His  mind,  once  so  steady,  so  Kttle  swayed  by  prejudice  and  pas- 
sion, reeled  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the  brains 
of  thousands.'"  And  whoever  will  compare  the  spirit  of  his 
latest  works  with  the  dates  of  their  publication,  will  see  how  this 
melancholy  change  was  aggravated  by  that  bitter  bereavement, 
from  which  he  never  ralUed,  and  which  alone  was  sufficient  to 
pfoetrate  the  understanding  of  one  in  whom  the  severity  of  the 
reason  was  so  tempered,  so  nicely  poised,  by  the  warmth  of  the 
affsotions.  Never,  indcfed,  can  there  be  forgotten  those  touching, 
tiiose  exquisite  allusions  to  the  death  of  that  only  son,  who  was 
tiie  joy  of  his  soul,  and  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  to  whom  he 
fendly  hoped  to  bequeath  the  inheritanoe  of  his  imperishable 
name.  Never  can  we  forget  that  image  of  desolation,  under 
winch  the  noble  old  man  figured  his  immeasurable  grief.  ^^  I 
live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded 
me,  have  gone  before  me.     They  who  should  have  been  to  me  as 

posterity,  are  in  the  place  of  ancestors The  storm  has 

gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours ;  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
eartk''"^ 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  displaying  a  morbid  curiosity,  to 
attempt  to  raise  the  veil,  and  trace  the  decay  of  so  mighty  a 
mind.'^^  Indeed,  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  the  evidence  per- 
ishes; for  those  who  have  the  best  opportunities  of  witnessing 
the  infirmities  of  a  great  man,  are  not  those  who  most  love  to 
relate  them.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  change  was  first  clearly 
0een  immediately  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolu- 

"*  All  great  reTolutions  hare  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  insanity,  as  long  as 
they  last,  and  probably  for  some  time  afterwards ;  but  in  this,  as  in  other  respects, 
(he  i^nch  revolution  stands  alone  in  the  number  of  its  Tiotims.  On  the  honrible, 
but  curious  subject  of  madness,  cSused  by  the  excitement  of  the  events  which  oc* 
eurred  in  France  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  compare  Frichard  on  Iruanity  in  rt- 
UUum  to  Jwrinfrudenee,  1842,  p.  90 ;  his  Treaiise  <m  Imaniiy^  1885,  pp.  161, 188,  280, 
989 ;  JBtquiroi,  Mdadiei  MeniaU$,  voL  i.  pp.  48,  68,  64,  66,  211,  447,  vol  iL  pp. 
198,  726 ;  Feuektersleben'$  Medical  PsffehUogy,  p.  254 ;  Gtofget^  de  la  Folie,  p.  166 ; 
Finely  TraiU  sur  VAliinalion  MeniaU,  pp.  80,  108,  109,  177,  178,  186,  207,  216, 
367,  849,  892,  467,  481 ;  AliMon'a  Hut.  of  Murcpe,  vol  iii.  p.  112. 

•"  Burke' 9  Worke,  vol  ii.  p.  268. 

'"  The  earliest  unmistakeable  instances  of  those  vident  outbreaks  which  showed 
the  preeence  of  disease,  were  in  the  debates  on  the  regency  bill,  in  February,  1789, 
when  Sir  Richard  Hillf  with  brutal  candour,  huited  at  Burke^s  madness,  even  in  his 
presence.  Fori.  HieL  vol  xxvii.  p.  1 249.  Compare  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Young, 
\m  Bmekmaham's  Mem.  of  George  III,  1868,  vol  ii.  p.  78:  *' Burke  finished  his 
wild  speech  in  a  manner  next  to  madness."  This  was  in  December,  1788 ;  and,  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  it  became  every  year  more  evident  that  his  intellect  was 
^sordered.  See  a  melancholy  description  of  him  in  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Gurrie 
in  1792  (Life  of  Curriey  vol  iL  p.  160) ;  and,  above  all,  see  his  own  incoherent  lett«r| 
in  1796,  la  his  Oorreepond.  wih  Lamrenoe^  p.  67. 
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tion;  that  it  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of  his  son;  and  that 
it  became  progressively  worse  till  death  closed  the  sc^ne.'*'  In 
his  Befledions  on  the  French  Revolution;  in  his  Bemarks  on  the  * 
Policy  of  the  Allies;  in  his  Letter  to  EUiot;  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Noble  Lord;  and  in  his  Letters  on  a  Begicide  Peacey  we  may 
note  the  consecutive  steps  of  an  increasing,  and  at  length 
an  uncontrollable,  violence.  To  the  single  principle  of  hatred 
of  the  French  Revolution,  he  sacrificed  his  oldest  associa- 
tions and  his  dearest  friends.  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  always 
looked  up  to  Burke  as  to  a  master,  from  whose  lips  he  had 
gathered  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom.^*"  Burke,  on  his  side, 
fully  recognized  the  vast  abilities  of  his  friend,  and  loved  him 
for  that  affectionate  disposition,  and  for  those  winning  manners, 
which,  it  has  often  been  said,  none  who  saw  them  could  ever  re- 
sist. But  now,  without  the  slightest  pretence  of  a  personal 
quarrel,  this  long  intimacy'"  was  rudely  severed.  Because  Fox 
would  not  abandon  that  love  of  popular  liberty  which  they  had 
long  cherished  in  .  common,  Burke,  publicly  and  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  declared  that  their  friendship  was  at  an  end;  for 
that  he  would  never  more  hold  communion  with  a  man  who  lent 
his  support  to  the  French  people.*'*  At  the  same  time,  and  in- 
deed the  very  evening  on  which  this  occurred,  Burke,  who  had 
hitherto  been  remarkable  for  the  courtesy  of  his  manners,"' 
deliberately  insulted  another  of  his  friends,  who  was  taking  him 
home  in  his  carriage;  and,  in  a  state  of  frantic  excitement,  in- 
sisted on  being  immediately  set  down,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  a  pouring  rain,  because  he  could  not,  he  said,  remain  seated 
by  a  "  friend  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  French.""* 

Nor  is  it  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  this  mania  of 
hostility  was  solely  directed  against  the  criminal  part  of  the 

*"  His  son  died  in  Augodt,  1794  {Burke'a  Correspond,  toL  ir.^p.  224) ;  and  hit 
most  Tiolent  works  were  written  between  that  period  and  his  own  deatn,  in  July, 
1191. 

*~  "  This  disciple,  as  he  was  proud  to  acknowledge  himself.**  £rouffhamU  8Ute9' 
nun,  ToL  i.  p.  218.  In  1791*  Fox  said,  that  Burke  *'had  taught  him  every  thing  he 
knew  in  politics.*'  Pari.  HUU  toI.  xxix.  p.  879.  See  also  AdolphtuU  Bitt.  </ 
George  III.  vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  610;  and  a  letter  from  Fox  to  Parr,  in  Farr*$  Wor^ 
vol  vii.  p.  287. 

"'  It  had  begun  in  1766,  when  Fox  was  only  seventeen.  JiuiselTe  Man,  o/Fo^ 
voL  i.  p.  26. 

»>  On  this  painful  rapture,  compare  with  the  Farliamentary  Hktory^  Solland'$ 
Mem.  of  the  WMg  Party,  vol  i.  pp.  10. 11 ;  Prior's  Life  of  Bwrke,  pp.  875-879 ; 
7bm/tW«  Life  of  Pitt,  voL  ii.  pp.  885-896.  The  complete  change  in  Burke's  feelings 
towards  his  old  friend  also  appears  in  a  very  intemperate  letter,  written  to  Dr.  Lau- 
rence in  1797.  £urke^9  Correspond,  vtith  Laurence,  p.  152.  Compare  Parrot  WoHes^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  67-80,  84-90,  109. 

*^  Which  used  to  be  contrasted  with  the  bluntness  of  Johnson ;  these  eminent 
men  being  the  two  best  talkers  of  their  time.  See  Bissefs  Lifi  cf  Burke^  voL  L 
p.  127. 

»*  Jiogers's  Introdue.  to  Burkes  Works,  p.  xliv. ;  Prunes  Lifs  of  Bttrke,  p.  8S4. 
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French  people.  It  wotQd  be  diffioalt,  in  that  or  in  any  othei 
age,  to  find  two  men  of  more  active,  or  indeed  enthusiastic  be- 
nevdence,  than  Condorcet  and  La  Fayette.  Besides  this,  Con- 
dorcet  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  his  time,  and 
wiU  be  remembered  as  long  as  genius  is  honoured  among  us.^^ 
La  Fayette  was  no  doubt  inferior  to  Condorcet  in  point  of  abili- 
ty; but  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Washington,  on  whose 
conduct  he  modelled  hisown,'^*  and  by  whose  side  he  had  fought 
fer  the  liberties  of  America:  his  integrity  was,  and  still  is,  un- 
sullied; and  his  character  had  a  chivalrous  and  noble  turn, 
which  Burke,  in  his  better  days,  would  have  been  the  first  to 
admire.'*^  Both,  however,  were  natives  of  that  hated  country 
whose  Uberties  they  vainly  attempted  to  achieve.  On  this  ac- 
count, Burke  declared  Condorcet  to  be  guilty  ol  "impious 
sophistry  ;"^'^  to  be  a  ^^  &natic  atheist,  and  furious  democratic 
republican;"**'  and  to  be  capable  of  "  the  lowest,  as  well  as  the 
hi^est  aiul  most  determined  villanies."*'^  As  to  La  Fayette, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  mitigate  the  cruel  treatment  he 
was  receiving  from  the  Prussian  government,  Burke  not  only 
opposed  the  motion  made  for  that  purpose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  took  the  opportunity  of  grossly  insulting  the  unfortu- 
nate captive,  who  was  then  languishing  in  a  dungeon.''^     So 

**  There  is  an  interestiDg  account  of  the  melancholy  death  of  this  remarkable 
man,  in  Lamartine^  Hut,  des  Qirandins,  vol.  viii.  pp.  7  6-80 ;  and  a  contemporarj  rela- 
tion in  MuMtei'Faiha^  Vie  de  Bouueau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  42-47. 

""  This  is  the  honourable  testimony  of  a  political  opponent ;  who  saja,  that  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  *^  La  Fayette  se  conforma  &  la  conduite  de  Wash- 
ington, qu^il  avait  prb  pour  modMe.**  Cassagnac^  Revolution  FranqoiWy  vol.  iii.  pp. 
870,  371.  Ck>mparo  the  grudging  admission  of  his  enemy  Bouill6,  Mhn.  de  BouUU, 
ToL  L  p.  125;  and  for  nroofii  of  the  affectionate  intimacy  between  Washington  and 
La  Fayette,  see  Mhn.  de  Lafayette,  toI.  i.  pp.  16,  21,  29, 44,  55, 88, 92,  111,  165, 197, 
204,  395,  ToL  il  p.  123. 

•"  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  no  bad  judge  of  character,  said  in  1794,  that  La  Fay- 
elte^s  **  whole  life  was  an  illustration  of  truth,  disinterestedness,  and  honour."  Pari, 
SRst,  Tol.  xxxi  p.  664  So,  too,  the  eontinuator  of  Sismondi  (Hist,  dee  FranqcMy  toL 
XXX.  p.  855),  *'  La  Fayette,  le  chevalier  de  U  liberty  d^Am^rique  f  and  Lamartine 
(Hiet,  d^  €Hrondin9t  vol.  Hi.  p.  200),  **  Martyr  de  la  liberty  aprte  en  avoir  6t4  le 
h^roB.^  S^gur,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  gives  some  account  of  his 
noble  character,  as  it  appeared  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen.  Mhn.  de  Segw,  vol. 
i  pp.  106,  107.  Forty  years  later.  Lady  Morgan  met  him  in  France ;  and  what  she 
relates  shows  how  litUe  he  had  changed,  and  now  simple  his  tastes  and  the  habits  of 
his  mind  still  were.  MorgarCe  France,  vol.  ii.  pp.  285-312.  Other  notices,  tcom.  per- 
sonal knowledge,  will  be  found  in  lAfe  of  Roecoe,  vol.  iL  p.  178 ;  and  in  Trotter' e 
Mem.  of  Fox,  pp.  319  seq. 

•"  "  The  impious  sophistry  of  Condorcet."  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,  in  Burhe^e 
Worlf,  vol.  ii.  p,  278. 

•*  Thoughts  on  French  Afahe,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  574. 
•"  "  Ck)ndorcet  (though  no  marquis,  as  he  styled  himself  before  the  Revolution) 
is  a  man  of  another  sort  of  birth,  fashion,  and  occupation  from  Brissot ;  but  in  every 
princii^e  and  every  disposition,  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  and  most  deter* 
mined  viHanles,  fUlly  his  equal"  Thoughts  on  French  Affairs,  in  Burke's  Works,  voL 
i.  p.j79. 

^  Groaning  under  the  most  oppressive  cruelty  m  the  dungeons  of  Magdeburg.' 
YOL.  I.— 22 
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dead  had  he  become  on  this  subject,  eyen  to  the  common  up 
stincts  of  our  nature,  that,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  he  could 
find  no  better  way  of  speaking  of  this  injured  and  high-souled 
man,  than  by  calling  him  a  n&an:  ^^  I  would  not,''  says  Burke, 
^'  I  would  not  debase  my  humanity  by  supporting  an  application 
in  behalf  of  such  a  horrid  ruffian/'"* 

As  to  France  itself,  it  is  "Cannibal  Castle;"'"  it  is  "the 
republic  of  assassins;""*  it  is  "  a  hell;""*  its  goyemment  is 
composed  of  "  the  dirtiest,  lowest,  most  firaudulent,  most  knar- 
ish,  of  chicaners ;""•  its  National  Assembly  are  "miscreants;""' 
its  people  are  "  an  allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  canni- 
bal Parisians;""*  they  are  "a  nation  of  murderers;""*  they  are 
"  the  basest  of  mankind;"'*®  they  are  murderous  atheists;"*** 
"  they  are  a  gang  of  robbers;"***  they  are  "  the  prostitute  out- 
casts of  maiiind;"'*'  they  are  "a  desperate  gang  of  plun- 
derers, murderers,  tyrants,  and  atheists.""*  To  make  the 
slightest  concessions  to  such  a  country  in  order  to  preserve  peace, 
is  offering  victims  "  on  the  altars  of  blasphemed  regicide;"'** 
even  to  enter  into  negotiations  is  "  exposing  our  lazar  sores  at 
the  door  of  every  proud  servitor  of  the  French  repubKc,  where 
the  court-dogs  will  not  deign  to  lick  them.""*  When  our  am- 
bassador was  actually  in  Paris,  he  "  had  the  honour  of  passmg 
his  mornings  in  respectful  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  r^cide 
pettifogger;""^  and  we  were  taunted  with  having  sent  a  "  peer 
of  the  realm  to  the  scum  of  the  earth."**®  France  has  no  longer 
a  place  in  Europe;  it  is  expunged  from  the  map;  its  very  name 
should  be  forgotten,***    Why,  then,  need  men  travel  in  it? 

BeUhanCn  Hitt,  of  Great  Brit  vol  ix.  p.  151.  See  the  afflicting  details  of  his  suffer- 
ings, in  Ifhn,  de  Lafayette^  yoL  i.  p.  479,  vol.  iL  pp.  75,  77,  78,  80,  91,  92;  and  on 
the  noble  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  them,  see  De  Stael^  Rh,  JF\r<mqo%ee^  Paris, 
1820,  vol.  il  p.  108. 

*"*  It  is  hardly  credible  that  snch  language  should  haye  been  applied  to  a  man 
like  La  Fayette ;  but  I  have  copied  it  from  the  Parliamentary  HtMtory^  roL  xxiL  p. 
51,  and  from  Adolphue^  yoL  t.  p.  598.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  Adolphus  the 
expression  is  "I  would  not  debase  my  humanity;''  but  in  the  Pari*  ffUt,  "I  would 
not  debauch  my  humanity."  But  both  authorities  are  agreed  as  to  the  term  '*  hop> 
rid  ruffian  "  being  used  by  Burke.  Compare  Bwrke^$  Correspondence  with  Laurtnee, 
pp.  91,  99. 

"^  Burke^s  Worker  voL  iL  p.  819.  In  every  instance  I  quote  the  precise  words 
employed  by  Burke. 

"•  ifttdL  voL  ii.  p.  279. 

"•  Burke's  ^eech,  in  FarL  HieL  toL  xxxL  p.  879. 

"•  Bwrke'9  Worke,  toI.  a  p.  885. 

•"  Burke'e  Oorreep.  vol.  in.  p.  140.  "•  Bwrke'e  Worke,  vol  il  p.  822. 

"•  FarL  HUU  vol  xxx.  p.  116.  ^  Jbid,  p.  112. 

»•'  iWdp.  188.  •"  Ibid,  p,  485. 

***  Ibid,  p.  646 ;  the  concluding  sentence  of  one  of  Burke's  speeches  in  1798. 

»**  Ibid.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  426.  •*•  Burke'e  Work*,  vol.  iL  p.  820. 

»*•  Ibid,  p.  286.  »*'  Ibid,  p.  822.  •«  Ibid.  p.  818. 

•••  FarL  BisL  voL  xxviiL  p.  858,  voL  xxx.  p.  890 ;  AdotpkuSy  voL  iv.  p.  467. 
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Why  need  our  children  learn  its  language?  and  why  are  we  to 
endanger  the  morals  of  our  ambassadors  ?  who  can  hardly  fail  to 
return  firom  such  a  land  with  their  principles  corrupted,  and  with 
a  wish  to  conspire  against  their  own  country.^" 

This  is  sad,  indeed,  from  such  a  man  as  Burke  once  was; 
but  what  remains,  shows  still  more  clearly  how  the  associations 
and  composition  of  his  mind  had  been  altered.  He  who,  with 
humanity  not  less  than  with  wisdom,  had  strenuously  laboured 
to  prevent  the  American  war,  devoted  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  to  kindle  a  new  war,  compared  to  which  that  with  America 
was  a  light  and  trivial  episode.  In  his  cabner  moments,  no  one 
would  have  more  willingly  recognized  that  the  opinions  preva- 
lent in  any  country  are  the  inevitable  results  of  the,  circumstances 
in  which  that  coimtry  had  been  placed.  But  now  he  sought  to 
alter  those  opinions  by  force.  From  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  insisted  upon  the  right,  and  inde^  upon  the  ne- 
cessity, of  compelling  France  to  change  her  principles;^*  and, 
at  a  later  period,  he  blamed  the  allied  sovereigns  for  not  dictating 
to  a  great  people  the  government  they  ought  to  adopt.^'*  Such 
was  the  havoc  circumstances  had  made  in  his  well-ordered  intel- 
lect, that  to  this  one  principle  he  sacrificed  every  consideration 
of  justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  expediency.  As  if  war,  even  in  its 
mildest  form,  were  not  sufficiently  hateful,  he  sought  to  give  to 

"•  In  the  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace^  published  the  year  before  he  died,  he  says, 
**  These  ambassadors  may  easily  retam  as  good  courtiers  as  they  went:  but  can  they 
eTer  return  from  that  degrading  residence  loyal  and  faithM  subjects;  or  with  any 
true  affection  to  their  master,  or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  religion,  or  laws 
of  their  country  ?  There  is  great  danger  that  they  who  enter  smiling  into  this  Tri- 
phonian  cave,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and  serious  conspirators ;  ana  such  will  con< 
tinue  as  long  as  they  live."  Surke^s  Wcrhs^  Yol.  ii.  p.  282.  He  adds  in  the  same 
work,  p.  881,  "  Is  it  for  this  benefit  we  open  *  the  usual  relations  of  peace  and  amity  f 
fa  it  for  this  our  youth  of  both  sexes  are  to  form  themselves  by  travel?  Is  it  for 
this  that  with  expense  and  pains  we  form  their  lisping  infant  accents  to  the  language 

of  France  ? Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  young  man  can  go  to  any  part 

of  Europe  without  taking  this  place  of  pestilential  conta^on  in  his  way  ;  and,  whilst 
the  less  active  part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched  by  this  travel,  whilst  chil- 
dren are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will  put  the  ^nishing  hand  to  our  ruin. 
No  &ctory  will  be  settled  in  France,  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
Jacobins.  The  minds  of  young  men  of  that  description  will  receive  a  taint  in  their 
religion,  their  morals,  and  their  politics,  which  they  will  in  a  short  time  communicate 
to  we  whole  kingdom.*' 

"^  In  Observations  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Minority^  1798,  he  says,  that  during  four 
years  he  had  wished  for  **  a  general  war  against  jacobins  and  jacobinism.'*  Burke's 
TFora,  voL  i.  p.  611. 

"*  '^  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  united  sovereigns  very  much  injured  their  cause 
by  admitting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior  arrangements  of  France." 
Eeadsfor  Consideration  on  the  Present  State  o/JffairSy  written  in  November,  1792, 
in  Burke's  Works^  vol.  i.  p.  688.  And  that  he  knew  that  this  was  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  destroying  a  faction,  appears  from  the  observable  circumstance,  that  even  in 
January,  1791,  he  wrote  to  Trevor  respecting  war,  **  France  is  weak  indeed,  divided 
and  deranged ;  but  God  knows,  when  the  things  came  to  be  tried,  whether  the  inva- 
ders would  not  find  that  their  enterprise  teas  not  to  support  a  party^  but  to  conquer  a 
kingdom.'^    Burke's  Correspond,  voL  iii  p.  184. 
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it  tliat  cliaracter  of  a  crosade'^'  wliich  increasing  knowledge  had 
long  since  banished;  and  loudly  proclaiming  that  the  contest 
was  religious,  rather  than  temporal,  he  revived  old  prejudices  in 
order  to  cause  fresh  crimes.^^  He  also  declared  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  defence,  and  that 
we  must  never  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  had  utterly  destroyed 
the  men  by  whom  the  Bevolution  was  brought  about.*^*  Aud, 
as  if  these  things  were  not  enough,  he  insisted  that  this,  the 
most  awful  of  all  wars,  being  begun,  was  not  to  be  hurried  over; 
although  it  was  to  be  carried  on  for  revenge  as  well  as  for  reli- 
gion, and  the  resources  of  civilized  men  were  to  be  quickened  by 
the  ferocious  passions  of  crusaders,  still  it  was  not  to  be  soon 
ended;  it  was  to  be  durable;  it  must  have  permanence;  it  must, 
says  Burke,  in  the  spirit  of  a  burning  hatred,  be  protracted  in  a 
long  war:  "  I  speak  it  emphatically,  and  with  a  desire  that  it 
should  be  marked,  in  a  long  war."^" 

It  was  to  be  a  war  to  force  a  great  people  to  change  their 
government.  It  was  to  be  a  war  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.  It  was  also  to  be  a  religious  war.  Finally,  it  was 
to  be  a  long  vTar.  Was  there  ever  any  other  man  who  wished 
to  afflict  the  human  race  with  such  extensive,  searching,  and 
protracted  calamities  ?  Such  cruel,  such  reckless,  and  yet  such 
deliberate  opinions,  if  they  issued  from  a  sane  mind,  would  immor- 
talize even  the  most  obscure  statesman,  because  they  would  load 
his  name  with  imperishable  infamy.  For  where  can  we  find, 
even  among  the  most  ignorant  or  most  sanguinary  pditicians, 
sentiments  like  these  ?  Yet  they  proceed  from  one  who,  a  very 
few  years  before,  was  the  most  eminent  political  philosopher 
England  has  ever  possessed.  To  us  it  is  only  given  to  mourn 
over  so  noble  a  wreck.  More  than  this  no  one  should  do.  We 
may  contemplate  with  reverence  the  mighty  ruin;  but  the  mys- 
teries of  its  decay  let  no  man  presume  to  invade,  xmless,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  greatest  cf  our  masters,  he  can  tell  how  to 

^*  As  Lord  J.  Russell  truly  caUs  it,  Mem.  ofFox^  vol.  iii.  p.  84.  See  also  BM<»- 
•er't  JStghteenth  Cenhtry^  vol  ii.  p.  98,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  vol,  vi.  p.  291 ;  NicholU$  Bec^ 
Sections,  vol  i.  p.  800 ;  Parr's  Works,  ^l  iii.  p.  242. 

•**  "  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  delude  ourselves  about  the  true  state  of  this 
dreadful  contest.  It  is  a  religious  toar."  Bemarks  <m  the  Policy  of  the  Allies,  in 
Burke's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  600. 

"*  See  the  long  list  of  proscriptions  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  604.  And  the 
principle  of  revenge  is  again  advocated  In  a  letter  written  in  1798,  in  Burke's  Cor- 
respond,  vol.  iv.  p.  188.  And  in  1794,  he  told  the  House  of  €k>mmon8  that  **  the  war 
must  no  longer  be  confined  to  the  vain  attempt  of  raising  a  barrier  to  the  lawless  and 
savage  power  of  France ;  but  must  be  directed  to  the  only  rational  end  it  can  pursue ; 
namely,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  desperate  horde  which  gave  it  birth."  Pari. 
Hist,  vol.  zxxi.  p.  427. 

*•  Letters  on  a  B^gicide  Peace,  in  Burke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.  In  this  horrible 
sentence,  perhaps  the  most  horrible  ever  penned  by  an  English  politician,  the  italics 
are  not  my  own ;  they  are  in  the  text. 
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minister  to  a  deceased  mind,  pluck  the  sonx)W8  which  are  rooted 
in  the  memory,  and  raee  out  the  troubles  that  are  rooted  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  painful  a  subject,  even  though 
we  descend  to  the  petty,  huckstering  politics  of  the  English 
court.  And  truly,  the  history  of  the  treatment  experienced  by 
the  most  illustrious  of  our  politicians,  is  highly  characteristic  of 
the  prince  under  whom  he  Uved.  While  Burke  was  consuming 
bis  life  in  great  public  services,  labouring  to  reform  our  finances, 
improve  our  laws,  and  enlighten  our  commercial  policy, — while 
he  was  occupied  with  these  things,  the  king  regarded  him  with 
coldness  and  aversion.^^  But  when  the  great  statesman  degener- 
ated into  an  angry  brawler ;  when,  irritated  by  disease,  he  made  it 
the  8ole  aim  of  his  declining  years  to  kindle  a  deadly  war  between 
the  two  first  countries  of  Europe,  and  declared  that  to  this  bar- 
baroxu  object  he  would  sacrifice  all  other  questions  of  policy, 
however  important  they  might  be  ;^«* — ^then  it  was  that  a  per- 
ception of  his  vast  abilities  b^an  to  dawn  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king.  Before  this,  no  one  had  been  bold  enough  to  circulate  in 
the  palace  even  a  whisper  of  his  merits.  Now,  however,  in  the 
successive,  and  eventually,  the  rapid  decline  of  his  powers,  he  had 
Mien  almost  to  the  level  of  the  royal  intellect ;  and  now  he  was 
first  warmed  by  the  beams  of  the  royal  fevour.  Now  he  was  a 
man  after  the  king's  own  heart.^*  Less  than  two  years  before 
his  death,  there  was  settled  upon  him,  at  the  express  desire  of 
George  III.,  two  considerable  pensions  ;'«•  and  the  king  even 
wished  to  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  in  order  that  the  House  of 
Lonls  might  benefit  by  the  services  of  so  great  a  counsellor.^" 

"^  "I  know,"  said  Burke,  in  one  of  those  magnificent  speeches  which  mark  the 
zenith  of  his  intellect, — **  I  know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble  lord,  or 
as  any  other  person ;  ^nd  I  know  that  the  way  I  ti^e  is  not  the  road  to  preferment." 
Pari.  ffisL  voL  xvii  p.  1269. 

•••  See,  among  many  other  instances,  an  extraordinary  passage  on  **  Jacobinism," 
In  his  WarkBy  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  which  shoold  be  compared  with  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
1792,  respecting  a  proposed  coalition  ministry,  CorrttpOfuL  vM.  iU.  pp.  519^  520 : 
^But  my  advice  was,  that  as  a  foundation  of  the  whole,  the  political  principle  must 
be  settled  as  the  preliminary,  namely,  *a  total  hostility  to  the  French  system,  at 
home  and  abroad.* " 

"•  The  earliest  evidence  I  have  met  with  of  the  heart  of  George  IIL  beginning 
to  open  towards  Burke  is  in  August,  1791 :  see,  in  Bvrhe^s  Correspondence^  vol.  iii.  p. 
278,  an  exquiutely  absurd  account  of  his  reception  at  the  levee.  Burite  must  have 
been  fallen,  indeed,  before  he  could  write  such  a  letter. 

■••  *'  Said  to  have  originated  in  the  express  wish  of  the  king."  Pricr's  Life  of 
BvrJce^  p.  489.  Mr.  Prior  estimates  these  pensions  at  8700/.  a-year;  but  if  we  may 
rely  on  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  sum  was  even  greater :  **  Mr.  Burke  was  rewarded  with  two 

gjnsions,  estimated  to  be  worth  40,000/."  JSfieholUU  JtecolUcHons^  voL  i.  p.  186. 
urke  was  sixty-five ;  and  a  pension  of  8700/.  a-year  would  not  be  worth  40,000/,, 
as  the  tables  were  then  calculated.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Prior  is,  however,  confirm- 
ed by  Wansey,  in  1794.  See  NichoWe  Lit.  Anec,  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iiL 
p.  81. 

**  Prior  9  Life  of  Bwke^  p.  460;  Nichole'e  Lit,  Anee,  vol.  iiL  p.  81 ;  Bimfi 
Life  of  Burke,  vol  ii.  p.  414. 
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This  digression  respecting  tHe  character  of  Buike  has  been 
longer  than  I  had  anticipated  ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  con- 
sidered unimportant :  for,  in  addition  to  the  intrinsic  interest  ci 
tiie  subject,  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of  Greorge  III.  towards 
great  men,  and  it  shows  what  the  opinions  were  which  in  his 
reign  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold.  In  the  sequel  of  thfe 
work,  I  shall  trace  the  effect  of  such  opinions  upon  the  interests 
of  the  country,  considered  as  a  whole  ;  but  for  the  object  of  the 
present  introduction,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  the  con- 
nexion in  one  or  two  more  of  those  prominent  instances,  the 
character  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  admit  of  discussion. 

Of  these  leading  and  conspicuous  events,  the  American  war 
was  the  earliest,  and  for  several  years  it  almost  entirely  absorbed 
the  attention  of  English  politicians.  In  the  reign  of  Greorge  II. 
a  proposal  had  been  made  to  increase  the  revenue  by  taxing  the 
colomes,  which,  as  the  Americans  were  totally  unrepresented  in 
parliament,  was  simply  a  proposition  to  tax  an  entire  people  with- 
out even  the  form  of  asking  their  consent.  This  scheme  of  public 
robbery  was  rejected  by  that  able  and  moderate  man  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  the  suggestion,  being  generally 
deemed  impracticable,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  seems,  indeed, 
hardly  to  have  excited  attention.'®'  But  what  was  deemed  by 
the  government  of  George  II.  to  be  a  dangerous  stretch  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  government  of  George 
III.  For  the  new  kmg,  having  the  most  exalted  notion  of  his 
own  authority,  and  being,  from  his  miserable  education,  entirely 
ignorant  of  public  affairs,  thought  that  to  tax  the  Americans 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English,  would  be  a  masterpiece  of  policy. 
When,  therefore,  the  old  idea  was  revived,  it  met  with  his  cor- 
dial acquiescence  ;  and  when  the  Americans  showed  their  inten- 
tion of  resisting  this  monstrous  injustice,  he  was  only  the  more 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  curb  their  un- 
ruly wilL  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
such  angry  feelings  broke  out.  Indeed,  looking,  on  the  one  hand, 
at  the  despotic  principles,  which,  for  the  first  tune  since  the 
Revolution,  were  now  revived  at  the  English  court ;  and  looking, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  independent  spirit  of  the  colonists, — 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  struggle  between  the  two  parties ; 
and  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  what  form  the  contest  would 
take,  and  towards  which  side  victory  was  most  likely  to  incline.**' 

•"  "  It  had  been  proposed  to  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  to  raise  the  revenue  by  impos- 
ing taxes  on  America ;  but  that  minister,  who  could  foresee  beyond  the  benefit  of 
the  actual  moment,  declared  it  must  be  a  bolder  man  than  himself  who  should  ven- 
ture on  such  an  expedient."  WalpMa  George  III.  vol.  ii.  p.  70.  Compare  PhUH- 
morels  Mem.  of  Lyttleton^  vol.  ii.  p.  662 ;  Bancrofts  American  jRevoluHon,  vol  i.  p. 
96 ;  BeUhanCe  Hist  of  Great  Britain,  vol  v.  p.  102. 

**"  That  some  sort  of  rupture  was  unavoidable,  must,  I  think,  be  admitted ;  but  we 
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On  the  part  of  the  English  government^  no  time  was  lost 
Five  years  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  a  bill  was  brought 
into  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  ;^^*  and  so  complete  had 
been  the  change  in  political  affairs^  that  not  the  least  difficulty 
was  found  in  pasdng  a  measure  which,  in  the  reign  of  George 
IL,  no  minister  had  dared  to  propose.  Formerly  such  a  propo- 
sal, if  made,  would  certainly  have  been  rejected  ;  now  the  most 
powerM  parties  in  the  state  were  united  in  its  fevor.  The  king, 
on  every  occasion,  paid  a  court  to  the  clergy,  to  which,  since 
the  death  of  Anne,  they  had  been  unaccustomed  ;  he  was,  there- 
fore, sure  of  their  support,  and  they  zealously  aided  him  in 
every  attempt  to  oppress  the  colonies."*  The  aristocracy,  a  few 
leading  Whiigs  alone  excepted,  were  on  the  same  side,  and  looked 
to  the  taxation  of  America  as  a  means  of  lessening  their  own 
contributions.'"  As  to  George  III.,  his  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  notorious,'*^  and  the  more  liberal  party  not  having  yet  re- 
Are  not  bound  to  believe  tbe  assertion  of  Horace  Walpole,  wbo  sa^s  (Mem.  of  George 
IT.  ToL  i.  p.  397)  that  in  1754  he  predicted  the  American  rebellion.  Walpole,  though 
a  keen  obserrer  of  the  surface  of  society,  was  not  the  man  to  take  a  Tiew  of  tms 
kind ;  unless,  as  is  hardly  probable,  he  heard  an  opinion  to  that  effect  expressed  by 
his  fiather.  Sir  Robert  Waljpole  may  have  said  something  respectmg  the  increasing 
k>Te  of  liberty  in  the  colomes ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee  how  that 
love  would  be  fostered  by  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  government  of  George  III. 

**  The  general  proposition  was  introduced  in  1764;  the  bill  itself  early  in  1766. 
See  Mahon's  BUt.  of  England^  vol.  v.  pp.  82,  85 ;  and  OrenviUe  Papert,  vol.  iL  pp. 
878,  874.  On  the  complete  change  of  poUcy  which  this  indicated,  see  Broughcm^M 
Folit.  Fhiloe.  part  iii.  p.  828. 

***  The  correspondence  of  that  time  contains  ample  proof  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
clergy  aeainst  the  Americans.  Even  in  1777,  Burke  wrote  to  Fox :  ^*  The  Tories  do 
universally  think  their  power  and  consequence  involved  in  the  success  of  this  Amer- 
ican business.  The  clergy  are  astonishingly  warm  in  it ;  and  what  the  Tories  are 
when  embodied  and  united  with  their  natural  head,  the  crown,  and  animated  by 
their  dersy,  no  man  knows  better  than  yourself*'  Bvrke't  Worksy  vol.  ii.  p.  890. 
Coinpare  JaUhop  Newton^ e  Life  of  Himeelf^  pp.  184,  157. 

***  **  The  overbearing  aristocracy  desired  some  reduction  of  the  land-tax,  at  the 
expense  of  America."  Banerofl^e  Hiet,  of  the  American  Revolution^  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
The  merchants,  on  the  other  haiid,  were  opposed  to  these  violent  proceedings.  See, 
on  this  contrast  between  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  a  letter  from  Lord 
Shelburne,  in  1774,  and  another  from  Lord  Camden,  in  1775,  in  Chatham  Correepond. 
ToL  iv.  pp.  841,  401.  See  also  the  speeches  of  Trecothick  and  Yyner,  in  Pari,  ffist, 
vol  xvi.  p.  507,  vol.  xviii.  p.  1861. 

^  It  was  believed  at  the  time,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  king  himself 
i^^ested  the  taxation  of  America,  to  which  GrenviUe  at  first  objected.  Compare 
W^umUTs  Mem.  of  hie  own  Time^  voL  ii.  pp.  Ill,  112,  with  NiehoUe^e  lUcollectioney 
vol  i.  pp.  205,  886.  This  may  have  been  merely  a  rumour ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  every  thing  we  know  of  the  character  of  George  III.,  and  there  can,  at  all  events, 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  feelings  respecting  the  general  question.  It  is  certain  that  he 
over-persuaded  Lord  North  to  engage  in  the  contest  with  America,  and  induced  that 
minister  to  go  to  war,  and  to  continue  it  even  after  success  had  become  hopeless. 
Bee  Bancrcfi'e  American  Bevi^ion,  vol.  iii.  pp.  807,  808 ;  BueeelTs  Mem,  of  Fox, 
vol  i.  pp.  247,  264 ;  and  the  Bedford  Correspond,  voL  iii.  p.  Ii.  See  also,  in  regard 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  !/ne  GrenviUe  Fapere^  vol.  iii.  p.  878 ;  a  curious  pas- 
sage,  with  which  Lord  Mahon,  the  last  edition  or  whose  history  was  published  in  the 
same  year  (1853),  appears  to  have  been  unacquainted.  MahoiCt  Mist,  of  England^ 
vol  V.  p.  139.  In  America,  the  sentiments  of  the  king  were  well  known.  In  1775, 
Jefferson  writes  from  Philadelphia :  ^*  We  are  told,  and  every  thing  proves  it  true. 
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covered  from  the  loss  of  power  consequent  on  the  death  of  Gkoige 
II.y  there  wa49  little  fear  of  difficulties  from  the  cahinet ;  it  bang 
well  known  that  the  throne  was  occupied  by  a  prince^  whose  first 
object  was  to  keep  ministers  in  strict  dependence  on  himself, 
and  who,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  called  into  office  such 
weak  and  flexible  men  as  would  yield  unhesitating  submission 
to  his  wishes.^*® 

Every  thing  being  thus  prepared,  there  followed  those  events 
which  were  to  be  expected  from  such  a  combination.  Without 
stopping  to  relate  detdls  which  are  known  to  every  reader,  it 
may  be  briefly  mentioned  that,  in  this  new  state  of  things,  the 
wise  and  forbearing  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  was  set  at 
naught,  and  the  national  councils  guided  by  rash  and  ignorant 
men,  who  soon  brought  the  greatest  disasters  upon  the  country, 
and  within  a  few  years  actually  dismembered  the  empire.  In 
order  to  enforce  the  monstrous  claim  of  taxing  a  whole  people 
without  their  consent,  there  was  waged  against  America  a  war 
ill-conducted,  unsuccessful,  and  what  is  far  worse,  accompanied 
by  cruelties  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  nation.^**  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  an  immense  trade  was  nearly  annihilated  ;  every 
branch  of  commerce  was  thrown  into  confusion  ;'^"  we  were  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Europe  :"*   we  incurred  an  expense  of 

that  he  is  the  bitterest  enemy  we  haTe.**  JeffertonU  OorrespontL  toL  i.  p.  158.  And 
In  1782  Franklin  writes  to  LiTingston,  **The  king  hates  us  most  cordially.**  Lifg  cf 
Franklifiy  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

•"  "  A  court,"  as  Lord  Albemarle  obsenres,— "  a  court  that  required  ministers 
to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the  private  domestics  of  the  sovereign.' 
AlbemarWB  Mem,  of  Roekinghamy  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Compare  Bancroft 9  American  SeP' 
oltatoriy  vol.  ii.  p.  109.  In  the  same  way,  Burke,  in  1767,  writes :  "  His  majesty 
never  was  in  better  spirits.  He  has  got  a  ministry  weak  and  dependent ;  and,  what 
is  better,  willing  to  continue  so.**  BurhiU  C<yrren><md,  vol  i.  p.  188.  Ten  years  later, 
Lord  Chatham  openly  taunted  the  king  with  this  disgraoeM  peculiarity:  ^'Tbus  to 
pliable  men,  not  capable  men,  w^  the  government  of  this  once  glorious  empire  in< 
trusted."  Chathtm'9  Speech  in  1777,  in  Adotphue,  vol.  ii.  pp.  499,  600. 

^  For  some  evidence  of  the  ferocity  with  which  this  war  was  conducted  by  the 
English,  see  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.  pp.  188, 189, 160 ;  Jefereon'e  Mem.  etnd 
Correspond,  vol.  i.  pp.  852, 429,  vol.  ii.  pp.  336,  887  ;  Almonds  Correepond,  of  WUkee^ 
vol  V.  pp.  229-282,  edit.  1805 ;  Adolpkus's  Hist  of  George  IIL  vol  ii.  pp.  862,  891. 
These  horrible  cruelties  were  frequently  mentioned  in  pariiament,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  effect  on  the  king  or  his  ministers.  See  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xix.  pp.  37 1. 
408,  428,  424,  482,  488,  440,  477,  487,  488,  489,  567,  578,  579,  695,  972, 1898, 1894, 
vol.  XX.  p.  43.  Among  the  expenses  of  the  war  which  government  laid  before  par* 
liament,  one  of  the  items  was  for  **  five  gross  of  scalping  knives."  Pari.  Hiat.  voL 
xix.  pp.  971,  972.    See  farther  Mhn.  de  Lafagettey  vol.  1.  pp.  28,  25,  99. 

*^*  In  Manchester,  "  in  consequence  of  the  American  troubles,  nine  in  ten  of  the 
artizans  in  that  town  had  been  discharged  from  employment.."  This  was  stated,  in 
1766,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Conway.  MahwCs  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  v.  p. 
136.    As  the  struggle  became  more  obstinate  the  evil  was  more  mariced,  and  ample 


vol  xix.  pp.  259,  841,  710,  711,  1072 ;   WalpoU's  Mem.  of  George  III  vol  ii.  p.  21S. 
*^^  Even  Mr.  Adolphus,  in  his  Tory  history,  says,  that  m  1782  **  the  cause  of  Oreftt 
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140,000,000^,  ;'^«  and  we  lost  by  far  the  most  valuaMe  colonieB 
any  nation  has  ever  possessed. 

Such  were  the  first  fruits  of  the  poKcy  of  George  III.  But 
the  miBchief  did  not  stop  there.  The  opinions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  advocate  in  order  to  justify  ttus  barbarous  war,  re- 
coiled upon  ourselves.  In  order  to  defend  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  liberties  of  America,  principles  were  laid  down  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  have  subverted  the  liberties  of  England. 
Not  only  in  the  court,  but  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  firom 
the  episcopal  bench,  and  from  the  pulpits  of  the  church-party, 
there  were  promulgated  doctrines  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, — 
doctrines  unsuited  to  a  limited  monarchy,  and,  indeed,  incom- 

Etible  with  it  The  extent  to  which  this  reaction  proceeded  is 
own  to  very  few  readers,  because  the  evidence  of  it  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  the  paiiiamentary  debates,  and  in  the  theological 
literature,  particularly  the  sermons,  of  that  time,  none  of  which 
are  now  much  studied.  But,  not  to  anticipate  matters  belong- 
ing to  another  part  of  this  work,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
danger  was  so  imminent  as  to  make  the  ablest  defenders  of  popu- 
lar Hberty  believe  that  every  thing  was  at  stake  ;  and  that  if  the 
Americans  were  vanquished,  the  next  step  would  be  to  attack 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  endeavour  to  extend  to  the  mother- 
country  the  same  arbitrary  government  which  by  that  time  would 
have  been  established  in  the  colonies.'^' 

Whether  or  not  these  fears  were  exaggerated,  is  a  question 
of  considerable  di£Sculty ;  but  after  a  careful  study  of  that  time, 
and  a  study  too  from  sources  not  much  used  by  historians,  I 
feel  satisfied  that  they  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  period 
will  be  the  most  willing  to  admit  that,  though  the  danger  may 
have  been  overrated,  it  was  far  more  serious  than  men  are  now 

Britain  seemed  degraded  to  the  lowest  state ;  ill  success  and  the  prevalent  o[Hnion 
of  mismanagement  rendered  the  espousal  of  it  among  the  selfish  powers  of  the  con- 
tinent almost  disreputable.**  Sitt.  of  George  in.  vol.  iii.  pp.  891,  892.  For  proof 
of  the  opinions  held  in  foreign  countries  respecting  this.  I  cannot  do  better  than  re- 
fer to  Mhm,  de  8igur^  toI.  iii.  pp.  184,  185 ;  (Euvres  de  Turgot^  yol.  ix.  p.  377 ;  Sou- 
hney  JtfSm.  de  Lome  XVI,  roL  iy.  pp.  868, 864 ;  KoeK,  Tableau  dee  EholuHone^  vol 
il  pp.  190-194;  Mem.  of  MaUet  du  Pan,  vol  L  p.  87. 

"*  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  HUt,  of  the  IteveMte,  vol.  ii.  p.  114,  sajs  189, 171, 876/. 

•^  Dr.  Jebb,  an  able  obsenrer,  thought  that  the  American  war  "  must  be  decisive 
of  the  liberties  of  both  countries.'*  iHeneife  Life  of  Jebb,  p.  92.  So,  too.  Lord 
Chatham  wrote  in  1777,  *^poor  England  will  haye  fallen  upon  her  own  sword.**  The 
OrenvilU  Papere,  vol.  iv.  p.  573.  In  the  same  year,  Burke  said  of  the  attempt  made 
to  rule  the  colonies  by  mlitary  force,  **  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  power  in 
Amtriea  will  utterly  ndn  our  finances  (though  its  certain  effectX  ia  the  smallest  part 
of  our  concern.  It  will  become  an  apt^  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  our  freedom  here."  BurkeU  Worke,  vol.  li.  p.  899.  Compare  vol.  i.  pp.  189, 
210;  PotL  HUt.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  104,  107,  651,  652,  vol.  xix.  pp.  11,  1056,  vol.  xx.  p. 
119,  voL  xxi.  p.  907.  Hence  it  was  that  Fox  wished  the  Americans  to  be  victorioua 
{JtuenoWe  Mem.  <^  Fox,  vol.  I  p.  148) ;  for  which  some  writers  have  actually  accua- 
kA  him  of  want  of  patriotism! 
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inclined  to  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  general 
aspect  of  political  affairs  was  calculated  to  excite  great  alans. 
It  is  certain  that,  during  many  years,  the  authority  of  the  crown 
continued  to  increase,  until  it  reached  a  height  of  which  no  ex- 
ample had  been  seen  in  England  for  several  generations.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Church  of  England  exerted  all  her  influence  in 
favour  of  those  despotic  principles  which  the  king  wished  to  en- 
force. It  is  also  certain  that,  by  the  constant  creation  of  new 
peers,  all  holding  the  same  views,  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  undergoing  a  slow  but  decisive  change ;  and  that, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  arose,  high  judicial  appoint- 
ments and  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  conferred  upon 
men  notorious  for  their  leaning  towards  the  royal  prerogative. 
These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  denied ;  and  putting  them  to- 
gether, there  remains,  I  think,  no  doubt,  that  the  American  war 
was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  England,  and  that  if  the  colo- 
nists had  been  defeated,  our  liberties  would  have  been  for  a  time 
in  considerable  jeopardy.  From  that  risk  we  were  saved  by  the 
Americans,  who  with  heroic  spirit  resisted  the  royal  armies,  de- 
feated them  at  every  point,  and  at  length,  separating  th^nselves 
from  the  mother-country,  began  that  wonderful  career,  which  in 
leas  than  eighty  years  has  raised  them  to  an  unexam{ded  pros- 
perity, and  which  to  us  ought  to  be  deeply  interesting,  as  show- 
ing what  may  be  effected  by  the  unaided  resources  of  a  fiee 
people. 

Seven  years  after  this  great  contest  had  been  brought  to  a 
successful  close,  and  the  Americans,  happily  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  had  finally  secured  their  independence,  another  nation 
rose  up  and  turned  against  its  ruler&  The  history  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
volume  ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  glance  at  the  effects  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  policy  of  the  English  government.  In  France, 
as  is  well  known,  the  movement  was  extremely  rapid  ;  the  old 
institutions,  which  were  so  corrupted  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for 
use,  were  quickly  destroyed  ;  and  the  people,  frenzied  by  centu- 
ries of  oppression,  practised  the  most  revolting  cruelties,  sadden- 
ing the  hour  of  their  triumph  by  crimes  that  disgraced  the 
noble  cause  for  which  they  struggled. 

All  this,  frightful  as  it  was,  did  nevertheless  form  a  part  of 
the  natural  course  of  affairs  ;  it  was  the  old  story  of  tyranny  ex- 
citing revenge,  and  revenge  blinding  men  to  every  consequence 
except  the  pleasure  of  glutting  their  own  passions.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  France  had  been  left  to  herself,  the  Revo- 
lution, like  all  other  revolutions,  would  soon  have  subsided,  and 
a  form  of  government  have  arisen  suited  to  the  actual  condition 
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of  things.  What  the  fonn  would  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  say ;  that,  however,  was  a  question  with  which  no  foreign 
oonntry  had  the  slightest  concern.  Whether  it  should  be  an 
oligarchy,  or  a  desportic  monarchy,  or  a  republic,  it  was  for  France 
to  decide ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  the  business  of  any  other 
nation  to  decide  for  her.  Still  less  was  it  likely  that,  on  so  deli- 
cate a  point,  France  would  submit  to  dictation  from  a  country 
which  had  always  been  her  rival,  and  which  not  imfrequently  had 
been  her  bitter  and  successful  enemy. 

But  these  considerations,  obvious  as  they  are,  were  lost  upon 
George  III.,  and  upon  tiiose  classes  which  were  then  in  the  as* 
cendant  The  frtct  that  a  great  people  had  risen  against  their 
oppressors,  disquieted  the  consciences  of  men  in  high  places. 
The  same  evil  passions,  and  indeed  the  same  evil  language,  which 
a  few  years  before  were  directed  against  the  Americans,  were  now 
turned  against  the  French ;  and  it  was  but  too  clear  that  the 
same  results  would  foljow."^  In  defiance  of  every  maxim  of 
sound  poUcy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from  France 
simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the  monarchy, 
and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place.  This  was  the  first  deci- 
sive step  towards  a^  open  rupture,  and  it  was  taken,  not  because 
France  had  injured  England,  but  because  France  had  changed 
her  government.'^'  A  few  months  later,  the  French,  copying 
the  example  of  the  EngUsh  in  the  preceding  century,^^^  brought 
their  king  to  a  public  trial,  sentenced  him  to  die,  and  struck  off 
his  head  in  the  midst  of  his  own  capital.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  this  act  was  needless,  that  it  was  cruel,  and  that  it  was 
grossly  impolitic.  But  it  was  palpably  evident  that  they  who 
consented  to  the  execution  were  responsible  only  to  God  and 
tiieir  country ;  and  that  any  notice  of  it  from  abroad,  which  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  threat,  would  rouse  the  spirit  of  France, 
would  unite  all  parties  into  one,  and  would  induce  the  nation  to 
adopt  as  its  own  a  crime  of  which  it  might  otherwise  have  re- 

*^*  In  1792,  and  therefore  before  the  war  broke  oat,  Lord  Lansdowne,  one  of 
the  extremely  few  peers  who  escaped  from  the  preTailii^  corruption,  said,  **  The 
preseot  instance  recalled  to  his  memory  the  proceedings  of  this  country  previons  to 
the  American  war.  The  same  abusive  and  degrading  terms  were  api^ed  to  the 
Americans  that  were  now  used  to  the  National  Convention, — the  mtm  cofuequencet 
might  folUnoP   Pari,  Hitt.  vol.  xxx.  p.  155. 

"»  Compare  BelshanCs  Hist,  of  Oreat  Britain^  vol.  viil  p.  490,  with  7bm/tn«'« 
Lift  ofJPUt,  vol.  ii.  p.  548.  The  letter  to  Lord  Gower,  the  English  minister  in 
Paris,  is  printed  in  Pari,  Eiat.  vol.  xxx.  pp.  148,  144.  Its  date  is  17th  August, 
1792. 

•*•  Just  before  the  Revolution,  Robert  de  Saint-Vincent  pertinently  remarked, 
by  way  of  caution,  that  the  English  **  have  dethroned  seven  of  their  kings,  and  be* 
l^ded  the  eighth.**  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Pan^  vol.  L  p.  146 ;  and  we  are  told  in 
AlieonU  Europe  (vol.  ii.  pp.  199,  296,  815),  that  in  1792  Louis  *' anticipated  the  fate 
of  Charies  I.**    Compare  WUlum^e  Zettenfrom  France^  2d  edit.  1796,  voL  iv.  p.  2. 
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pented,  but  which  it  could  not  now  abjure  without  incurring  thf 
shame  of  having  yielded  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power. 

In  England,  however,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  king  was 
known,  the  government,  without  waiting  for  explanation,  and 
without  asking  for  any  guarantee  as  to  the  fixture,  treated  the 
death  of  Louis  as  an  offence  against  itself,  and  imperiously  or- 
dered the  French  rerident  to  quit  the  country  l*^^  thus  wantonly 
originating  a  war  which  lasted  twenty  years,  cost  the  lives  of 
millions,  plunged  all  Europe  into  confusion,  and,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  stopped  the  march  of  civilization,  by  post- 
poning for  a  whole  generation  those  reforms  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  affidiB  rendered  indispensaUe. 

The  European  results  of  this,  the  most  hateful,  the  most  un- 
just, and  the  most  atrocious  war,  England  has  ever  waged  against 
any  country,  will  be  hereafter  considered  :•"  at  present  I  confine 
myself  to  a  short  summary  of  its  leading  effects  on  English  so- 
ciety. 

What  distinguishes  this  san^nary  contest  from  all  preced* 
ing  ones,  and  what  gives  to  it  its  worst  feature,  is,  that  it  was 
eminently  a  war  of  opinions, — a  war  which  we  carried  on,  not 
with  a  view  to  territorial  acquisitions,  but  with  the  object  of  re- 
pressing that  desire  for  reforms  of  every  kind,  which  had  now 
become  the  marked  characteristic  of  the  leading  countries  of  Bu^ 
TOpe.*^*  As  soon,  therefore,  as  hostilities  began,  the  English 
government  had  a  twofold  duty  to  perform :  it  had  to  destroy  a 
republic  abroad,  and  it  had  to  prevent  improvement  at  home. 
The  first  of  these  duties  it  fulfilled  by  squandering  the  blood  and 
the  treasure  of  England,  till  it  had  thrown  nearly  every  fstmily 

"^  Belsham  {Hitt,  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  viiL  p.  585)  siq^poees,  And  probably 
with  reason,  that  the  English  govemment  was  bent  upon  war  even  before  the  dea^ 
of  Louis ;  but  it  appears  (Tomlitui^s  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  599)  that  it  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  January,  1798,  that  ChauTelin  was  actually  ordered  to  leave  England,  and 
that  this  was  in  consequence  of  **  the  British  ministers  having  received  information 
of  the  execution  of  the  king  of  Prance."  Compare  BeUham,  voL  viii.  p.  530.  The 
common  opinion,  therefore,  seems  correct,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  hostilities 
was  the  execution  of  Louis.  Bee  Aliion^B  ffitt.  voL  ii.  p.  522,  vol.  v.  p.  249,  voL 
vt  p.  666 ;  and  NewmareK,  in  Journal  of  Statistical  Soeietv,  vol  xviii.  p.  108. 

"•  Lord  Brougham  (Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  79)  rightly  t 


„ , ,  ^    ..,    ,,    V  fl*y»  of  this  war, 

that  "  the  youngest  man  living  will  not  survive  the  fatal  effects  of  this  flagrant  polit- 
ical crime.**  So  eager,  however,  was  George  III.  in  its  favour,  that  when  Wdber- 
force  separated  himself  from  Pitt  on  account  of  the  war,  and  moved  an  amendment 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  king  showed  his  spite  by  refusing  to 
take  any  notice  of  Wilberforce  the  next  Ume  he  appeared  at  court.  Lt/e  of  Vf^iiber^ 
force,  vol  iL  pp.  10,  72; 

*^*  In  1793  and  subsequently,  it  was  stated  both  by  the  opposition,  and  also  hf 
the  supporters  of  govemment,  that  the  war  with  France  was  directed  against  doo* 
trines  and  opinions,  and  that  one  of  its  main  objects  was  to  discourage  the  progresi 
of  democratic  institutions.  See,  among  many  other  instances,  Pari,  Hist,  voL  zxx. 
pp.  418,  417,  1077,  1199,  1200,  1288,  vol.  xixi.  pp.  466,  592,  649,  680,  1086,  10^ 
voL  xxxiii.  pp.  608,  604 ;  NicMlis  Recollections,  vol.  Ii.  pp.  156, 157. 
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mto  mourning)  and  reduced  the  country  to  the  verge  of  national 
banloruptcy.  The  other  duty  it  attempted  to  execute  by  enacts 
ing  a  series  of  laws  intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  free  discussion 
of  political  questions,  and  stifle  that  spirit  of  inquiiy  which  was 
^very  year  becoming  more  active.  These  laws  were  so  compre- 
hensive,  and  so  well  calculated  to  effect  their  purpose,  that  if  the 
^neigy  of  the  nation  had  not  prevented  their  being  properly  en- 
Ibro^  they  would  either  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of  popular 
liberty,  or  else  have  provoked  a  general  rebellion.  Indeed,  during 
several  years  the  danger  was  so  imminent,  that,  in  the  opinion 
q{  some  high  authorities,  nothing  could  have  averted  it,  but  the 
bold  spirit  with  which  our  English  juries,  by  their  hostile  ver- 
dicts, resisted  the  proceedings  of  government,  and  refused  to 
sanction  laws  which  the  crown  had  proposed,  and  to  which  a 
timid  and  servile  legislature  had  willingly  consented.'^^ 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  by 
considering  the  steps  which  were  actually  taken  against  the  two 
most  important  of  all  our  institutions,  namely,  the  freedom  of 
the  public  press,  and  the  right  of  assembling  in  meetings  for  the 
purpose  of  public  discussion.  These  are,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  the  two  most  striking  peculiarities  which  distinguish  us 
fixHU  every  other  European  people.  As  long  as  they  are  pre- 
served intact,  and  as  long  as  they  are  fearlessly  and  frequently 
employed,  there  will  always  be  ample  protection  against  those 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  government  which  cannot  be  too 
jealously  watched,  and  to  which  even  the  freest  country  is  liable. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  these  institutions  possess  other  ad-^ 
vantages  of  the  highest  order.  By  encouraging  political  discus- 
sion, they  increase  the  amount  of  intellect  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  political  business  of  the  country.  They  also  increase  the 
total  strength  of  the  nation,  by  causing  large  classes  of  men  to 
exercise  faculties  which  would  otherwise  lie  dormant,  but  which 
by  these  means  are  quickened  into  activity,  and  become  available 
for  other  purposes  of  social  interest. 

But  in  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  it  was  deemed  ad- 

"•  Lord  Ounpbell  {Lives  of  the  Chaneellore^  vol.  vi.  p.  449)  says,  that  if  the  laws 
ptaied  in  1794  bad  been  enforced,  *^the  only  chance  of  escaping  servitude  would 
have  been  civil  war."  Compare  Brfmghani^e  Statetmen^  voL  i.  p.  23'7,  voL  H.  pp.  63, 
64,  on  onr  "  escape  from  proscription  and  from  arbitrary  power, . . .  daring  the 
almost  hopeleas  struggle  from  1793  to  1801.**  Both  these  writers  pay  great  and  de- 
served honour  to  the  successful  efforts  of  Erskine  with  juries.  Indeed  the  spirit  of 
oar  jurors  was  so  determined,  that  in  1794,  at  Tooke  s  trial,  they  only  consulted 
eight  minutes  before  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal  Btephene^e  Mem,  of  Home 
xiokt,  vol  iL  p.  147 ;  see  alro,  on  this  crisis,  Life  of  Cartwrtght,  vol.  L  p.  210.  The 
peoj^  sympathized  throughout  with  the  victims ;  and  while  the  trial  of  Hardy  was 
pending,  the  attomey-^neral,  Scott,  was  always  mobbed  when  he  left  the  court, 
and  on  one  occasion  his  life  was  in  danger.  2\in38^t  Life  ofEldon^  voL  i.  pp.  185, 
186.    Compare  HolcrofCt  MemotrSj  vol.  ii.  pp.  180,  181. 
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visable  that  the  influence  of  the  people  should  be  lessened ;  it 
was,  therefore,  thought  improper  that  they  should  strengthen 
their  abilities  by  exercising  them.  To  relate  the  details  of  that 
bitter  war,  which,  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English 
government  carried  on  against  every  kind  of  free  discussion, 
would  lead  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  Introduction;  and  I 
can  only  hastily  refer  to  the  vindictive  prosecutions,  and,  when- 
ever a  verdict  was  obtained,  the  vindictive  punishments,  of  men 
like  Adams,  Bonney,  Crossfield,  Frost,  Gerald,  Hardy,  Holt,  Hod- 
son,  Holcroft,  Joyce,  Eidd,  Lambert,  Mai^rot,  Martin,  Mnir, 
Palmer,  Perry,  Skirving,  Stannard,  ThelwaU,  Tooke,  Wakefield, 
Wardell,  Winterbotham :  all  of  whom  were  indicted,  and  many 
of  whom  were  fined,  imprisoned,  or  transported,  because  they  ex- 

i)re88ed  their  sentiments  with  freedom,  and  because  they  used 
anguage  such  as  in  our  time  is  employed  with  perfect  impunity, 
by  speakers  at  public  meetings,  and  by  writers  in  the  puUic 
press. 

As,  however,  juries  in  several  cases  refiised  to  convict  men 
who  were  prosecuted  for  these  offences,  it  was  determined  to 
recur  to  measures  still  more  decisive.  In  1796,  a  law  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  manifestly  intended  to  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  all  popular  discussions  either  on  political  or  religious  mat- 
ters. For  by  it  every  public  meeting  was  forbidden,  unless  no- 
tice of  it  were  inserted  in  a  newspaper  five  days  beforehand  ;••' 
such  notice  to  contain  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  where  it  was  to  assemble.  And,  to 
bring  the  whole  arrangement  completely  under  the  supervision 
of  government,  it  was  ordered,  that  not  only  should  the  notice, 
thus  published,  be  signed  by  householders,  but  that  the  original 
manuscript  should  be  preserved,  for  the  information  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  who  might  require  a  copy  of  it :  a  significant 
threat,  which,  in  those  days,  was  easily  imderstood."*  It  was 
also  enacted  that,  even  afler  these  precautions  had  been  taken, 
any  single  justice  might  compel  the  meeting  to  disperse,  if,  in 
his  opinion,  the  language  held  by  the  speakers  was  calculated  to 
bring  the  sovereign  or  the  government  into  contempt ;  while,  at 

■"  "Five  daya  at  least.**  Stat.  86  George  III.  c  8.  §  1.  Thia  applied  to  meeU 
ings  "  holden  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  conffldering  of  or  preparing  anj 
petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  or  declaration,  or  other  address  to  the  king,  or 
to  both  houses,  or  either  house  of  parliament,  for  alteration  of  matters  establShed 
in  church  or  state,  or  for  the  purpose  or  on  the  pretext  of  deliberating  npon  any 
grievance  in  church  or  state.  The  only  exceptions  allowed  were  in  the  case  of 
meetings  called  by  magistrates,  officials,  and  the  majority  of  the  grand  jury. 

^  The  inserter  of  the  notice  in  the  newspaper  "  shall  cause  such  notice  and  au- 
thority to  be  carefully  preserved,  ....  and  cause  a  true  copy  thereof  (if  required) 
to  be  delivered  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  town  or  place  where 
such  person  shall  reside,  or  where  such  newspaper  shall  be  printed,  and  who  shall 
require  the  same.**    86  Geo.  Ill,  c.  8,  §  1. 
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the  same  time,  he  was  authorized  to  arrest  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  offenders."'  The  power  of  dissolving  a  public 
meeting,  and  of  seizing  its  leaders,  was  thus  conferred  upon  a 
common  magistrate,  and  conferred  too  without  the  slightest  pro- 
vision against  its  abuse.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  putting  an 
end  to  fidl  public  discussions  on  the  most  important  subjects,  was 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  re- 
movable by  the  crown  at  its  own  pleasure.  To  this  it  was 
added,  that  if  the  meeting  should  consist  of  twelve,  or  upwards 
of  twelve  persons,  and  should  remain  together  for  one  hour  after 
being  ordered  to  separate, — ^in  such  case,  the  penalty  of  death 
was  to  be  inflicted,  even  if  only  twelve  disobeyed  this  the  arbi- 
trary command  of  a  single  and  irresponsible  magistrate.'^* 

In  1799,  another  law  was  passed,  forbidding  any  open  field, 
or  place  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  for  lecturing,  or  for  debating,  un- 
less a  specific  license  for  such  place  had  been  obtained  from  the 
magistrates.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  circulating-libra- 
ries, and  all  reading-rooms,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  provi- 
sion ;  no  person,  without  leave  from  the  constituted  authorities, 
being  permitted  to  lend  on  hire  in  his  own  house,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  or  even  books  of  any  kind.'®*  Before  shops  of  this 
sort  could  be  opened,  a  license  must  first  be  obtained  from  two 
justices  of  the  peace ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a  year,  and  might  be  revoked  at  any  intermediate  pe- 
riod.'" If  a  man  lent  books  without  the  permission  of  the  mag- 
istrates, or  if  he  allowed  lectures  or  debates,  "  on  any  subject 
whatever,''  to  be  held  under  his  roof,  then,  for  such  grievous 
crime,  he  was  to  be  fined  100?.  a-day ;  and  every  person  who 
aided  him,  either  by  presiding  over  the  discussion,  or  by  supply- 
ing a  book,  was  for  each  offence  to  be  fined  20?.  The  proprietor 
of  so  pernicious  an  establishment  was  not  only  to  suffer  from  these 
ruinous  fines,  but  was  declared  liable  to  still  further  punishment 
as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house."^ 

*"  ^-  8,  §1  6  and  7,  referring  to  *'  meetings  on  notice  f  and  to  persons  holding 
langaage  which  shall  even  **  tend  to  incite.**  These  two  sections  are  very  remark- 
able. 

**  "  It  shall  be  adjudged,**  says  the  act,  "  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and 
the  offenders  therein  sh^  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  sufibr  death  as  in  case  of 
-      --         -.  George  IJI,c.S,%  6. 


i  for  the  space  of  one  year  and  no  longer,  or  foi 
any  less  space  of  time  therein  to  be  specified ;  and  which  license  it  shall  be  Uwful  for 
the  justices  of  the  peace**  &c.  '^  to  revoke  and  decUre  void,  and  no  lonser  in  force, 

by  any  order  of  such  justices ; and  thereupon  such  license  shall  cease  and 

determine,  and  be  thenceforth  utterly  Toid  and  of  no  effect**    89  George  III.  c.  79, 
§18. 

"^  Such  things  are  so  incredible,  that  I  must  again  quote  the  words  of  the  Act : 
"  Every  house,  room,  or  place,  which  shall  be  opened  or  used  as  a  pUce  of  meetine 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  books,  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  other  publications,  and 
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To  xnodeni  ears  it  sounds  somewhat  strange,  that  the  owner 
of  a  public  reading-room  should  not  only  incur  extravagant  fines, 
but  should  also  be  pum'shed  as  the  keeper  of  a  disorderly  house ; 
and  that  all  this  should  happen  to  him,  simply  because  he  opened 
his  shop  without  asking  permission  fiom  the  local  magistrates. 
Strange,  however,  as  this  appears,  it  was,  at  all  events,  consist- 
ent, since  it  formed  part  of  a  r^ular  plan  for  bringing,  not  only 
the  actions  of  men,  but  even  their  opinions,  under  the  direct  con* 
trol  of  the  executive  government.  Thus  it  was  that  the  laws, 
now  for  the  first  time  passed,  against  newspapers,  were  so  strin- 
gent, and  the  prosecution  of  authors  so  unrelenting,  that  there 
was  an  evident  intention  to  ruin  every  public  writer  who  ex- 
pressed independent  sentiments.'^^  These  measures,  and  others 
of  a  similar  character,  which  will  hereafter  be  noticed,  excited 
such  alarm,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  ablest  observer, 
the  state  of  pubhc  affairs  was  becoming  desperate,  perhaps  irre- 
trievable. The  extreme  despondency  with  which,  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  best  friends  of  liberty  looked  to  the 
future,  is  very  observable,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  their 
private  correspondence.^"    And  although  comparatively  few  men 

to  which  any  person  shall  be  admitted  by  payment  of  money  '*  (if  not  regokriy 
Hceoaed  by  the  authorities),  .  .  .  **  shall  be  deemed  a  disorderiy  house ;"  and  the 
person  opening  it  shall  **  be  otherwise  punished  as  the  law  directs  in  case  of  di80r> 
derly  houses."  89  George  UI.  c.  79,  §  15.  The  germ  of  this  Uw  may  be  found  in 
86  Gtarge  III  c.  8,  p§  12, 18,  14, 15,  16.  No  where  are  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
human  miud  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  history  of  legislation. 

^  See  the  particulars  in  HunCs  Hisi.  of  Newspapers,  vol  i.  pp.  281-4.  Mr.  Hunt 
says,  p.  284 :  **  In  addition  to  all  these  laws,  directed  solely  towards  the  press,  other 
statutes  were  made  to  bear  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the  free  expression 
of  popular  opinion."  In  1798,  Dr.  Currie  writes:  "The  prosecutions  that  are  com- 
menced by  gOTemment  aU  over  England  against  printers,  publldiers,  fto.  would  aston- 
ish you ;  and  most  of  these  are  for  offences  conunitted  many  months  ago.  The 
printer  of  the  Manchester  Herald  has  had  seyen  different  indictments  preferred  against 
him  for  paragraphs  in  his  paper ;  and  six  different  indictments  for  selling  or  disj^Ming 
of  six  diOferent  copies  of  Paine, — all  previous  to  the  trial  of  Pahie.  The  man  was 
opulent,  supposed  worth  20,000/. ;  but  these  different  actions  will  ruin  him,  as  they 
were  intended  to  do."  Currie' s  lAfe,  vol.  i.  pp.  186,  186.  See  also  a  letter  from 
Koscoe  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Life  of  Roscoe,  vol.  i.  p.  124;  and  Mem.  of  Holerofiy 
vol  ii.  pp.  151,  152:  "Printers  and  booksellers  all  over  the  kingdom  were  hunted 
out  for  prosecution."  See  Ibrther,  Life  of  Carttcriffht,  vol.  L  pp.  199,  200 ;  Adol- 
phus's  Hist,  of  George  UL  vol.  v.  pp.  625,  626 ;  Menu  of  Wakefield,  vol.  ILp.  69. 

"*  In  1798,  Dr.  Currie,  after  mentioning  the  attempts  made  by  government  to 
destroy  the  Kberty  of  the  press,  adds :  "  For  my  part,  I  foresee  troubles,  and  conceive 
the  nation  was  never  in  such  a  dangerous  crisis."  Curriers  Mem,  vol.  i.  p*  186.  In 
1795,  Fox  writes  (RusselVs  Mem.  o/  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124,  125):  "There  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  choice  at  present,  but  between  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  a  vigorous  exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a 
time  like  the  present.  My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  am  convinc- 
ed that,  in  a  very  few  years,  this  government  wiU  become  completely  absolute,  or  that 
confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  despotism  it^ell" 
In  the  same  year,  Dr.  Raine  writes  {Parr's  Works,  vol  vii.  p.  688) :  "  The  mischiev- 
ous conduct  of  men  in  power  has  long  made  this  country  an  uneasy  dwelling  for 
the  moderate  and  peaceful  man ;  their  present  proceedings  render  our  situation  alarm- 
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fentiired  to  express  soch  sentiments  m  pablic,  Fox^  whose  fear- 
lew  taaoiper  made  him  heedless  of  risk,  openly  stated  what  wookt 
have  checked  the  government^  if  any  thing  could  have  done  so. 
Foi  this  eminent  statennan,  who  had  been  minister  more  than 
onee,  and  was  afterwards  minast^  &g^9  did  not  hesitate  to  say, 
fiEom  his  place  in  pailiament,  in  1796,  that  if  these,  and  other 
shameM  laws  which  were  proposed,  dionld  be  actnally  passed, 
fiurdble  resistance  to  the  goyemment  would  be  merely  a  question 
of  prudence ;  and  that  the  people,  if  Ihey  felt  themselves  equal 
to  the  conflict,  would  be  justified  in  withstanding  the  arbitrary 
measares  by  which  their  rulers  sought  to  ^ddnguish  their  liber- 
t»^»" 

Nothing,  however,  could  stop  the  government  in  its  headlong 
eaveer.  The  ministers,  secure  of  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
pM'Uament,  were  able  to  carry  their  measures  in  defiance  of  the 
peoide,  who  opposed  them  by  every  mode  shcnrt  of  actual  vio- 
£»!we.''^  And  as  the  object  of  these  new  laws  was,  to  check  the 
qarit  of  inquiry,  and  prevent  reforms,  which  the  progress  of  so- 
ciety rendered  indispensable,  there  were  ako  brought  into  play 
other  means  subservient  to  the  same  end.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  fi>r  some  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  system  of 

incE,  and  our  prospects  dreftdM."  See  also  p.  5S0.  In  1796,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
vrites  (IMt  of  TTo^Mfi,  yoL  iL  pp.  86,  VI) :  *'  The  malady  which  attacks  the  consti- 
ti^on  Himnenoe  of  the  crown)  is  without  remedy ;  Tiolent  applications  might  be 
ued ;  their  success  woold  be  doabtAil,  and  I,  for  one,  nerer  wm  to  see  them  tried.** 
Compare  toL  L  p.  222.  And,  in  1799,  Friestley  dreaded  a  revohition ;  bnt,  at  the 
same  time,  thought  there  was  "  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  peaceable  and  gradual  re- 
fcrm."  Mem.  nf  PrieHUyy  vol  I.  pp.  198,  199. 

***  In  this  memorable  declaration,  Fox  said,  that  ^  he  had  a  right  to  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  these  bills,  which  positiTely  repealed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  cut  up  the 
whole  ol  the  constitution  by  the  roots,  by  changing  our  limited  monarchy  into  an  ab- 
solute despotism,  would  not  be  oiacted  by  parliament  against  the  declared  sense  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people.  If^  however,  ministers  were  determined,  by  means 
of  the  corrupt  influence  they  possessed  in  the  two  houses  of  pariiament,  to  pass  the 
tails  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  mtyority  of  tiie  nation,  and 
they  should  be  put  hi  foroe  with  all  their  rigorous  proTisions,  if  his  opinion  were 
ttdced  by  the  pe^e  as  to  thehr  obedience,  he  should  tell  them,  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  qoestioa  of  moral  obliga^on  and  duty,  but  of  prudence.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
case  of  extremity  alone  which  could  Justify  resistance ;  and  the  only  question  would 
be,  whether  that  resistance  was  prudent.**  Pari,  Mist.  vol.  xxxU.  p.  888.  On  this, 
Wbdham  remarked,  and  Fox  did  not  deny,  that  *^the  meaning  obyiously  was,  that 
the  lu^ht  hon.  gentleman  would  advise  the  people,  whenever  they  were  strong 
enough,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law  ;**  and  to  this  both  Sheridan  and  Grey  im> 
laediately  assented,  pp.  886-887. 

"^  **  Never  had  there  appeared,  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  so  firm  and  de- 
cided a  plurality  of  adversaries  to  the  ministerial  measures,  as  on  this  occasion  (t.  e, 
in  1795) ;  the  interest  of  the  public  seemed  so  deeply  at  stake,  that  individuals,  not 
only  of  the  decent,  but  of  the  most  vulear  jwofessions,  gave  up  a  considerable  portion 
of  thdr  time  and  occupation  in  attend^g  the  numerous  meetings  that  were  called  in 
everj  part  of  the  kin^om,  to  the  professed  intent  of  counteracting  this  attempt  of 
the  raimstry.**  Note  tn  Pari,  EUtory^  voL  xxxiL  p.  881.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Fox  made  the  declaration  which  I  have  quoted  in  uie  previous  note. 
YOL.  L— 23 
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absolute  terror.'**  The  ministers  of  the  day,  taming  a  straggle 
of  party  into  a  war  of  proscription,  filled  the  prisons  with  their 
political  opponents,  and  allowed  them,  when  in  confinement,  to 
be  treated  with  shameful  severity.'"  K  a  man  was  known  to  be 
a  reformer,  he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  arrested ;  and 
if  he  escaped  that,  he  was  watched  at  every  turn,  and  his  private 
letters  were  opened  as  they  passed  through  the  post-office."*  In 
such  cases,  no  scruples  were  allowed.  Even  tiie  confidence  of 
domestic  life  was  violated.  No  opponent  of  government  was  safe 
under  his  own  roof,  against  the  tales  of  eaves-droppers  and  the 
gossip  of  servants.  Discord  was  introduced  into  tiie  bosom  of 
mmilies,  and  schisms  caused  between  parents  and  their  chil- 
dren."*  Not  only  were  the  most  strenuous  attempts  made  to 
silence  the  press,  but  the  booksellers  were  so  constantly  prose- 
cuted, that  they  did  not  dare  to  publish  a  work  if  its  author  were 
obnoxious  to  the  court."*  Indeed,  whoever  opposed  the  govern- 
ment was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to  his  country."^  Political  asso- 
ciations and  public  meetings  were  strictly  forbidden.  Every 
popular  leader  was  in  personal  danger ;  and  every  popular  as- 

^  It  was  called  at  the  time  the  '*  Reign  of  Terror  ;**  and  so  indeed  it  was  for 
every  opponent  of  government.  See  OcanpbeWs  Chaneellari^  voL  vL  p.  441 ;  Mm,  <^ 
WdMiMy  vol.  iL  p.  67 ;  and  Trotter'i  Mem.  of  Fox,  p.  10. 

^  **  The  iniquitous  system  of  secret  imprisonment,  under  which  Pitt  and  Don- 
das  had  now  filled  all  the  gaols  with  parliamentary  reformers ;  men  who  were  cast 
into  dungeons  without  any  public  accusation,  and  from  whom  the  habeas-oorpos  sus- 
pension act  had  taken  every  hope  of  redress.^  Cooke^i  Hut,  of  Party^  voL  iiL  p. 
447.  On  the  cruelty  with  which  these  political  opponents  of  government  were  treat- 
ed when  in  prison,  see  Stephens's  Menu  of  Tooke,  vol  ii.  pp.  121,  125,  428 ;  ParL 
Bxst.  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  112,  113,  126,  129,  170,  516,  vol  xxxv.  pp.  742,  748 ;  C2wi- 


r«  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol  il  pp.  118, 119. 
9  called  on  to  be  a  spy  upon  his  brother." 
JAfe  of  Roseosy  vol  i.  p.  127.  Compare  Fox's  statement  {Pari.  Hist,  vol  xxx.  p. 
21;,  that  what  government  had  done  was,  '^  to  erect  every  man,  not  merely  into  an 
inquisitor,  but  mto  a  judge,  a  spy,  an  informer, — to  set  father  against  &ther,  brother 
against  brother ;  and  in  this  way  you  expect  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country !''  See  also  vol.  xxx.  p.  1529 ;  and  a  remarkable  passage,  in  Coleridg^sBiog. 
Lit.  (vol  i.  p.  192),  on  the  extent  of  **  secret  defamation,**  in  and  after  1798.  fait 
fiirther  evidence  of  this  horrible  state  of  society,  see  Mem.  of  Hderoft^  vol  il  pp. 
150,  151 ;  Stephens's  Mem.  of  Horns  Toohe^  vol  il  pp.  115,  116. 

^  There  was  even  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  a  printer  for  Tooke's  great 
philolo^cal  work,  Th€  Diversions  of  Pvrley.  See  St^hensU  Mem.  of  Tooke^  vol  il 
pp.  845-848.  In  1798,  Fox  wrote  to  Cartwright  (JJife  of  Cartwripht^  vol.  i.  p.  248); 
**  The  decision  against  Wakefield's  publisher  appears  to  me  decisive  against  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press ;  and  indeed,  after  it,  one  can  hardly  conceive  how  any  prudent 
tradesman  can  venture  to  publish  any  thing  that  can,  in  any  way,  be  disagreeable 
to  the  ministers." 

*"  Those  who  opposed  the  slave-trade  were  called  jacobins,  and  "enemies  to  the 
ministers  *,**  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Currie  was  pronounced  to  be  a  jacobin,  and  an 
"enemy  to  his  country,"  because  he  remonstrated  arainst  the  shameM  manner  in 
which  the  English  government,  in  1800,  allowed  the  French  prisoners  to  be  treated. 
Life  of  Owrrie,  vol  l  pp.  880,  882 ;  Life  of  Wilberforeey  vol.  I  pp.  342-844^  vol  ii. 
pp.  18,  183;  Pari.  Hist*  vol  xxx.  p.  654,  vol  xxxl  p.  467,  vol  xxxiil  p.  1887,  vol. 
xxxir.  pp.  1119, 1485. 
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semblage  was  dispersed,  either  by  threats  or  by  military  execn* 
tion.  That  hateM  machinery,  familiar  to  the  worst  days  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  was  put  into  motion.  Spies  were  paid ; 
witnesses  were  suborned ;  juries  were  packed.'"  The  coffee- 
houses, the  inns,  and  the  clubs,  were  fill^  with  emissaries  of  the 
government,  who  reported  the  most  hasty  expressions  of  common 
conversation."*  If,  by  these  means,  no  sort  of  evidence  could  be 
collected,  there  was  another  resource,  which  was  unsparingly 
used.  For,  the  habeas-corpus  act  being  constantly  suspended, 
the  crown  had  the  power  of  imprisoning  without  inquiry,  and 
without  limitation,  any  person  offensive  to  the  ministry,  but  of 
whose  crime  no  proof  was  attempted  to  be  brought.*" 

Such  was  the  way  in  which,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  rulers  of  England,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  oppressed  the  people,  for  whose  bene- 
fit aJone  those  institutions  ought  to  exist.  Nor  was  even  this 
the  whole  of  the  injury  they  actually  inflicted.  Their  attempts 
to  stop  the  progress  of  opinions  were  intimately  connected  with 
that  monstrous  system  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  there  has  been 
entfkiled  upon  us  a  debt  of  unexampled  magnitude.  To  pay  the 
interest  of  this,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  a  proAise 
and  reckless  administration,  taxes  were  laid  upon  nearly  every 
product  of  industry  and  of  nature.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  these  taxes  fell  upon  the  great  body  of  the  people,*®*  who 

"•  lift  of  Cartwright,  vol  L  p.  209 ;  Bunft  Bist.  of  JTewspapers,  vol.  il.  p.  104 ; 
BeUhanCtJiUt  vol.  ix.  p.  227 ;  Addphua's  Hist.  vol.  vL  p.  264;  AnnuallUgiaterfcT 
1795,  pp.  166,  160 ;  Stephetu's  Mem.  of  Tooke,  vol  u.  p.  118 ;  Life  of  Currie,  vol 
L  p.  172;  CampbeWe  CkanceU<^8^  voL  vi  p.  816,  vol  vii.  p.  816;  Z^e  of  WUber- 
force,  vol  iv.  pp.  369,  877 ;  Fori.  Eist.  vol  xxxi.  pp.  548, 667,  668, 1067,  vol.  xxiiL 
pp.  296,  302,  866,  867,  874,  664,  vol  xxxv.  pp.  1538, 1540 ;  Solcroffs  Mmoire,  vol 
ii.  p.  190. 

**  In  addition  to  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  note,  compare  EiU- 
ton's  life  of  Himself  p.  209,  with  CampbelPe  Chancellora,  vol.  vi.  p.  441,  vol  vii.  p. 
104,  and  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  George  111.  vol  vL  p.  45.  In  1798,  Caldwell  wrote  to 
Sr  James  Smith  (Cwrevpwde'Me  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smithy  vol  iL  p.  148);  "  The  power 
of  the  crown  is  become  irresistible.  The  new  scheme  of  inquisition  mto  every  man^s 
private  circomstances  is  beyond  any  attempt  I  have  ever  heard  of  under  Louis  XTV." 

*^  In  1794,  Fox  said,  in  his  speech  on  the  habeas-corpus  suspension  bill:  "Every 
man  who  talked  freely,  every  man  who  detested,  as  he  did  from  his  heart,  this  war, 
might  be,  and  would  be,  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  ministers.  Living  under 
such  a  government,  and  being  subject  to  insurrection,  comparing  the  two  evils,  he 
confessed,  he  thought  the  evu  they  were  pretending  to  remedy,  was  lees  than  the 
one  they  were  going  to  inflict  by  the  remedy  itself.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  zxzi.  p.  509. 
In  1800,  Lord  Holland  stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that,  "of  the  seven  years  of 
the  war,  the  habeas-corpus  act  had  been  suspended  five;  and,  of  the  multitudes  who 
had  been  imprisoned  in  virtue  of  that  suspension,  few  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
only  one  convicted."  vol.  xixiv.  p.  1486.  See  also  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  609,  610.  On 
the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act  upon  literature,  see  Life  of 
Currie,  vol.  L  p.  506. 

^*  See  decisive  evidence  of  this,  in  Forier's  Progress  of  the  I^ation,  vol  il  pp. 
288-285 ;  and,  on  the  enormous  increase  of  expense  and  taxation,  see  PeUesfs  JUfe 
9fSidmouthy  vol  I  p.  858,  vol  ii.  p.  47. 
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were  thtis  plaoed  in  a  positioii  of  Bmgolar  hardfihip.  For  the 
upper  olasBes  not  only  reAised  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  re- 
forms which  were  urgently  required,  but  compelled  the  coimtry 
to  pay  for  the  precautions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal; 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  take.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  gov- 
ernment diminished  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  wasted  the 
fruit  of  their  industry,  in  order  to  protect  that  very  people 
against  opinions  which  the  growth  of  their  knowledge  had  irre- 
sistibly forced  upon  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances, 
some  of  the  ablest  ob^rvers  should  have  despaired  of  the  liber- 
ties of  England,  and  should  have  believed  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  a  despotic  government  would  be  &rmly  established. 
Even  we,  who,  looking  at  these  things  half  a  century  after  they 
occurred,  are  able  to  take  a  cahner  view,  and  who  moreover  pofr- 
seee  the  advantages  of  a  larger  knowledge,  and  a  riper  experience, 
must  nevertheless  allow  that,  so  &r  as  political  events  were  con- 
eemed,  the  dang^  was  more  imminent  than  at  any  moment 
since  tiie  reign  of  Charles  I.  But  what  was  forgotten  then,  and 
what  is  too  often  forgotten  now,  is,  that  political  events  form 
only  one  of  the  many  parts  which  compose  the  histCHy  of  a  great 
country.  In  the  period  we  have  been  considering,  the  political 
movement  was,  no  doubt,  more  threatening  than  it  had  been  for 
several  generations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intellectual  move- 
ment was,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  fevourable,  and  its  influence 
was  rapidly  spreadfaig.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  tended  in  one  direction,  the  knowledge  of 
the  country  tended  in  another ;  and  while  political  events  kept 
us  back,  intellectual  events  urged  us  forward.  In  this  way,  the 
despotic  principles  that  were  enforced  were,  in  some  degree,  neu- 
traUzed ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  i£em  from 
causing  great  suffering,  still  the  effect  of  that  suffering  was  to  in- 
crease the  determination  of  the  people  to  reform  a  system  under 
which  such  evils  could  be  inflicted.  For  while  they  felt  the  evils, 
the  knowledge  which  they  had  obtained  made  them  see  the 
remedy.  They  saw  that  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  afc 
fidrs  were  despotic  ;  but  they  saw,  too,  that  the  system  must  be 
wrong,  which  could  secure  to  such  men  such  authority.  This 
confirmed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  justified  their  resolution  to 
effect  some  fresh  arrangement,  which  should  allow  their  voices 
to  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  tixe  state.**''    And  that  resolution^ 

^  A  careftil  obMrver  of  what  was  going  on  late  in  the  eighteenth  centory,  ex- 
presses what,  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  becoming  the  conTiction  <^mo0t 
men  of  plain,  sound  understandiBg,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  existing  corruptioQ : 
**  Immodenrte  taxation,  the  result  of  the  unnecessary  wars  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL, 
is  the  cause  of  our  embarrassments ;  and  that  immoderate  taxation  has  been  oooftc 
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I  neM  hardly  add,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  it  eventnally 
produced  those  great  legislative  reforms  whkh  hare  already  sig*^ 
nalized  the  present  century,  have  given  a  new  tone  to  the  die^ 
acter  of  public  men,  and  changed  the  structure  of  the  En^ish 
pariiament. 

It  is  thus  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
tiie  increaae  and  division  of  knowledge  were,  in  England,  di- 
rectly antagonistic  to  the  political  events  which  occurred  during 
the  same  period.  The  extent  and  the  nature  of  that  antagCHiism 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  clearly  as  the  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  enable  me  to  do. 
We  have  seen  that,  looking  at  our  country  as  a  whole,  the  ob» 
vioufl  t^klency  of  affairs  was  to  abridge  the  auihori^  of  the 
church,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown,  and  tiius  give  greater  play  to 
the  power  of  the  people.  Looking,  however,  at  the  country,  not 
as  a  whole,  but  loolong  merely  at  its  political  history,  we  find 
that  the  personal  peci^rities  of  Q^orge  III.,  and  the  circum** 
stances  under  which  he  came  to  the  throne,  enabled  him  to  stop 
the  great  progress,  and  eventually  cause  a  dangerous  reaction. 
Happily  for  the  fortunes  of  En^and,  those  principles  of  liberty 
which  he  and  his  supporters  wished  to  destroy,  had  before  hk 
reign  become  so  powei^,  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  they  not 
only  resisted  thk  political  reaction,  but  seemed  to  gain  £resh 
straigth  from  the  contest.  That  the  struggle  was  arduous,  and 
at  one  time  extremely  critical,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Such, 
however,  is  the  force  of  liberal  opinions,  when  they  have  once 
taken  root  in  the  popular  mind,  thi&t  notwithstanding  the  ordeal 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  notwithstanding  the  punish- 
ments  inflicted  on  their  advocates,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
b&Bb  them ;  it  was  found  impossible  even  to  prevent  their  iib- 
crease.  Doctrines  subversive  of  every  j^dpie  of  freedom  were 
personally  favoured  by  the  sovereign,  openly  avowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  fiealoufi^y  defended  by  the  most  powerfcil  clac»es ; 
and  laws  in  accordance  with  these  doctrines  were  placed  on  our 
statute-book,  and  enforced  in  our  courts.  All,  however,  was  in 
vaim  In  a  few  years,  that  generation  b^^n  to  pass  away ;  a 
better  one  succeeded  in  its  place ;  and  the  systemof  tyranny  fell 
to  the  ground.  And  thus  it  is,  that  in  all  countries  which  are 
even  tolerably  free,  eveiy  system  must  &11,  if  it  opposes  the  march 
of  opinions,  and  gives  shelter  to  maximfl  and  institutions  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  this  sort  of  contest^  the  ulti- 
mate result  is  never  doubtfuL  For  the  vigour  of  an  arbitrary 
government  depends  merely  on  a  few  individuals,  who,  whatever 

ikmed  by  the  Honae  of  Cknunona  being  compoted  of  men  not  interecrtod  to  proteol 
the  property  of  the  people."*    Nxeh<M$  JieeolkcHani^  ToL  L  p.  21^, 
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their  abilities  may  be,  are  liable,  after  tbeir  death,  to  be  replaced 
hy  timid  and  incompetent  successors.  But  the  vigour  of  public 
opinion  is  not  exposed  to  these  casualties ;  it  isuni&ected  by  the 
laws  of  mortality ;  it  does  not  flourish  to-day,  and  decline  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  far  from  depending  on  the  lives  of  individual 
men,  it  is  governed  by  large  general  causes,  which,  from  their 
very  comprehensiveness,  are  in  short  periods  scarcely  seen,  but 
on  a  comparison  of  long  periods,  are  found  to  outweigh  all  other 
considerations,  and  reduce  to  insignificance  those  little  stratagems 
by  which  princes  and  statesmen  think  to  disturb  the  order  of 
events,  and  mould  to  their  will  the  destinies  of  a  great  and  civil- 
ized people. 

These  are  broad  and  general  truths,  which  will  hardly  be 
questioned  by  any  man  ^o,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
history,  has  reflected  much  on  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
modem  society.  But  during  the  period  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, they  were  utterly  neglected  by  our  political  rulers,  who  not 
only  thought  themselves  able  to  check  the  growth  of  opinions, 
but  entirely  mistook  the  very  end  and  object  of  government.  In 
those  days,  it  was  believed  that  government  is  made  for  the  mi- 
nority, to  whose  wishes  the  majority  are  bound  humbly  to  sub- 
mit. It  was  believed  that  the  power  of  making  laws  must  al- 
ways be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  privileged  classes ;  that 
the  nation  at  large  has  no  concern  with  those  laws,  except  to 
obey  them  ;*^*  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  people  by  preventing  them  from  being 
enlightened  by  the  spread  of  knowledge.***  We  may  surely 
deem  it  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  these  notions,  and  the 
schemes  of  legislation  founded  upon  them,  should,  within  half  a 
century,  have  died  away  so  completely,  that  they  are  no  longer 
advocated,  even  by  men  of  the  most  ordinary  abilities.  What  is 
still  more  remarkable  is,  that  this  great  change  should  have  been 
eflbcted,  not  by  any  external  event,  nor  by  a  sudden  insurrection 
of  the  people,  but  by  the  imaided  action  of  moral  force, — the  si- 
lent, though  overwhelming,  pressure  of  public  opinion.  This 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  decisive  proof  of  the  natural,  and,  if 
I  may  so  say,  the  healthy  march  of  Enghsh  civilization.    It  is  a 

^  Bishop  Hordey,  the  gre^t  champion  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  said  k 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1795,  that  he  "did  not  know  what  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
any  country  had  to  do  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them."  Cooke*$  But.  ofPart^^ 
ToL  iii.  p.  485.    Compare  Oodmn  <m  Population^  p.  569. 

^  Lord  Cockbum  (it/»  of  Jeffrey,  1852,  toL  1.  pp.  67,  68)  says :  «*  If  there  was 
any  principle  that  was  reyerencedas  indisputi^ble  by  ahnost  the  whole  adherents  of 
the  party  in  power  sixty,  or  eyen  fifty,  or  perhaps  eyen  forty  years  ago,  it  was  that 
the  ignorance  of  the  people  was  necessary  for  their  obedience  to  the  law.**  One  ar- 
gument was,  "  that  to  extend  instruction,  would  be  to  multiply  the  crime  of  forgery !" 
Portet'e  Progreu  of  the  Nathfn^  toU  iii.  p.  205. 
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proof  of  an  elasticity,  and  yet  a  sobriety  of  spirit,  such  as  no  other 
nation  has  ever  displayed.  No  other  nation  conld  have  escaped 
from  snch  a  crisis,  except  by  pasring  through  a  revolution,  of 
which  the  cost  might  well  have  ezce^ed  the  gain.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  in  England  the  course  of  affairs,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  di£hsed 
among  the  people  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  a  skill 
and  independence  in  the  use  of  them,  imperfect,  indeed,  but  still 
Eblt  superior  to  that  possessed  by  any  other  of  the  great  European 
countries.  Besides  this,  other  circumstances,  which  will  be  here- 
after related,*'*  had,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  begun  to 
affect  our  national  character,  and  had  assisted  in  imparting  to 
it  that  sturdy  boldness,  and^  at  the  same  time,  those  habits  of 
foresight,  and  of  cautious  reserve,  to  which  the  English  mind 
owes  its  leading  peculiarities.  With  us,  therefore,  the  love  of 
liberty  has  been  tempered  by  a  spirit  of  prudence,  which  has 
softened  its  violence,  without  impairing  its  strengths  It  is  this 
which,  more  than  once,  has  taught  our  countrymen  to  bear  even 
considerable  oppression,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  rising  against 
their  oppressors.  It  has  taught  them  to  stay  their  hands ;  it 
has  taught  them  to  husband  their  force  until  they  can  use  it  with 
irresistible  effect.  To  this  great  and  valuable  habit  we  owe  the 
safety  of  England  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  the  people 
had  risen,  they  would  have  sti^ed  their  all ;  and  what  the  re- 
sult of  that  desperate  ^ame  would  have  been,  no  man  can  say. 
Happily  for  them  and  for  their  posterity,  they  were  content  to 
wait  yet  a  little ;  they  were  willing  to  bide  their  time,  and  watch 
the  issue  of  things.  Of  this  noble  conduct  their  descendants 
reap  the  reward.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  the  political 
crisis  began  to  subside,  and  the  people  re-entered  on  their  former 
rights.  For  although  their  rights  had  been  in  abeyance,  they 
were  not  destroyed,  simply  because  the  spirit  still  existed  by 
which  they  were  originaUy  won.  Nor  can  any  one  doubt  that, 
if  those  eyil  days  had  been  prolonged,  that  same  spirit  which  had 
animated  their  fathers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  would  have  again 
broken  forth,  and  society  have  been  convulsed  by  a  revolution, 
the  bare  idea  of  which  is  fiightful  to  contemplate.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  this  was  avoided ;  and  although  popular  tumults  did 
arise  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and  although  the  measures 
of  government  caused  a  disaffection  of  the  most  serious  kind,*'* 
still  the  people,  taken  as  a  whole^  remained  firm,  and  patiently 

^  See  chapters  ix,  and  z.,  on  the  history  of  the  protective  spirit. 

^  Sir  A.  Alison  notices  in  his  Etstory  (vol.  iv.  p.  218)  "  how  widely  the  spirit 
of  ^scontent  was  diffused"  in  1*796 ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  the  people  were 
able  to  keep  it  in  bounds.  That,  however,  is  a  question  which  writers  of  his  stamp 
never  consider. 
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reserved  tkeir  Ibioe  till  a  better  time,  when,  for  their  bmefit,  t 
new  party  was  oiganized  in  the  state,  by  whom  their  intarests 
were  sncoessf  uHy  ^yooated  even  withm  the  walls  of  parliament 
This  great  and  salutary  reaction  b^an  eaily  in  the  present 
century ;  but  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  it  are  so  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  have  been  so  little  studied,  that  I  can- 
not pretend  in  this  Introduction  to  offer  even  a  sketch  of  thenu 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  what  must  be  g^^ierally  known,  that  £» 
nearly  fifty  years  the  movement  has  continued  with  unabated 
speed.  Every  thing  which  has  beai  done,  has  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  the  people.  Bbw  after  blow  has  been  directed  against 
tixose  classes  which  were  once  the  sole  depositaries  of  power.  The 
Beform  Bill,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  Repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  are  admitted  to  be  tiie  three  greatest  political 
achievements  of  the  present  generation.  Each  of  these  vast 
measures  has  depressed  a  powerful  party.  The  extension  of  the 
suffrage  has  lessened  the  influence  of  hereditary  rank,  and  has 
broken  up  that  great  oligarchy  of  landowners,  by  which  the  House 
of  Commcms  had  long  been  ruled.  The  aboUtkm  of  Protection 
has  still  further  enfeebled  the  territorial  aristocracy ;  while  those 
superstitious  feelings  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  order  is  mainly 
upheld,  received  a  severe  shock,  first  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  and  afterwards  by  the  admission  of  Catho- 
lics into  the  legidature ;  steps  which  are  with  reason  regarded  as 
supplying  precedents  of  mischievous  import  for  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church.*''^  These  measures,  and  others  which 
are  now  obviously  inevitable,  have  taken,  and  will  continue  to 
take,  power  firom  particular  sections  of  society,  in  order  to  conftr 
it  upon  the  people  at  large.  Indeed,  the  rapid  progress  of  demo- 
cratic opinions  is  a  &ct  which  no  one  in  the  present  day  ventures 
to  deny.  Timid  and  ignorant  men  are  alumed  at  the  move- 
ment ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  movement  is  notorious  to  all  the 
world.  No  one  now  dares  to  talk  of  bridling  the  people,  or  of 
resisting  their  united  wishes.  The  utmost  that  is  said  is,  tiiat 
efforts  should  be  made  to  inform  them  as  to  their  real  interests^ 
and  enlighten  public  opinion ;  but  every  one  allows  that,  so  soon 
as  public  opinion  is  formed,  it  can  no  kmger  be  withstood.    On 

*"  Bishop  Burgess,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melboome,  bitterly  complidoed  that  Gatho- 
Ho  emaacipatioii  was  **  tb«  extinction  of  the  purely  Protestant  charaoter  of  the 
British  legislature."  EarfortTi  Ufe  of  £urge$$,  p.  506 :  see  also  pp.  288,  889,  869, 
870.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bishop  rightly  estimated  the  danger  to  his 
own  party ;  and  as  to  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acte,  which,  says  another  bishop 
{T<mlif%e'$  Lify  ofPitt^  toL  ii.  p.  604),  "were  justly  regarded  as  the  firmest  bul- 
warks of  the  British  constitution,**  the  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  at  an  episcopal 
meeting  in  1787,  there  were  onlytwo  members  who  were  willing  to  repeal,  these 

ErsecuUng  laws.     See  Bishop  Wat9<>rC$  lAfe  of  Himitlf  toU  I  p.  262.     Lord 
don,  who  to  the  last  stood  up  for  the  church,  pronounced  the  bill  for  repeaSog 
these  acts  to  be  "  a  revohitionaTy  bilL"    TuM%  Life  of  JEldon,  toL  ii.  p.  202. 
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Hub  point  all  are  agreed ;  and  this  new  power^  wliicli  is  gradually 
superseding  every  other/ is  now  obeyed  by  those  very  statesmen 
who,  had  uiey  lived  sixty  years  ago,  wonld  have  been  the  first  to 
d^y  its  authority,  ridicule  its  pretensions,  and,  if  possible,  ex- 
tinguish its  liberty. 

Snch  is  the  great  gap  which  separates  the  public  men  of  our 
time  from  those  who  flourished  under  that  bad  system  which 
George  III.  sought  to  perpetuate.  And  it  is  evident,  that  this 
vast  progress  was  brought  about  rather  by  destroying  the  system, 
than  by  improving  the  men.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  system 
perished  b^ause  it  was  unsuited  to  the  age ;  in  other  words,  be- 
cause a  progressive  people  will  never  tolerate  an  unprogressive 
government.  But  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  history,  that  our  legis- 
lators, even  to  the  last  moment,  were  so  terrified  by  the  idea  of 
innovation,  that  they  refused  every  reform,  until  the  voice  of  the 
people  rose  high  enough  to  awe  them  into  submission,  and  forced 
them  to  grant  what,  without  such  pressure,  they  would  by  no 
means  have  conceded. 

These  things  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  our  political  rulers. 
They  ought  al^  to  moderate  the  presumption  of  legislators,  and 
teach  them  that  their  best  measures  are  but  temporary  expedi- 
ents, which  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  later  and  riper  age  to 
eSace.  It  would  be  well  if  such  considerations  were  to  check 
the  confidence,  and  silence  the  loquacity,  of  those  superficial  men, 
who,  raised  to  temporary  power,  think  themselves  bound  to 
guarantee  certain  institutions,  and  uphold  certain  opinions. 
They  ought  clearly  to  understand,  that  it  does  not  lie  within 
their  function  thus  to  anticipate  the  march  of  affairs,  and  pro- 
vide for  distant  contingencies.  In  trifling  matters,  indeed,  this 
may  be  done  without  danger ;  though,  as  the  constant  changes 
in  the  laws  of  every  country  abundantly  prove,  it  is  also  done 
without  benefit.  But  in  reference  to  those  large  and  fundament- 
al measures  which  bear  upon  the  destiny  of  a  people,  such  anti- 
dpation  is  worse  than  useless, — ^it  is  highly  injurious.  In  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  politics,  so  far  from  being  a  science, 
18  one  of  the  most  backward  of  all  the  arts ;  and  the  only  safe 
course  for  the  legislator  is,  to  look  upon  his  craft  as  consisting  in 
the  adaptation  of  temporary  contrivances  to  temporary  emergen-- 
cie&^°^    His  business  is  to  follow  the  age,  and  not  at  all  to  at- 

**"  Sir  0.  Lewis,  though  in  his  learned  work  he  OTer-estimates  the  resources  pos* 
eessed  by  politicians,  does  neyertheless  allow  that  they  are  rarely  able  to  anticipate 
the  manner  in  which  theb  measures  will  work.  ZewU  on  the  Methods  of  Observation 
wnd  JBeasorUng  in  Polities^  1852,  toI.  ii.  pp.  860-862.  A  writer  of  repute,  H.  Flas> 
wuij  says  (Met.  de  la  Diplomatie,  toL  i.  p.  19) :  *^  On  doit  6tre  trte  indulgent  sur  lea 
erreors  de  la  politique,  k  cause  de  la  facility  qu^il  y  a  &  en  commettre ;  erreurs  aux- 
qoelles  la  sagesse  mdme  quelquefois  entralne.''  The  first  part  of  this  sentence  is  true 
enough;  but  it  conveys  a  truth  which  ought  to  repress  thkt  love  of  interfering  with 
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tempt  to  lead  it.  He  should  be  satisfied  with  studying  what  u 
passing  around  him ;  and  should  modify  his  schemes^  not  accord- 
ing to  the  notions  he  has  inherited  from  his  fathers^  but  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  exigencies  of  his  own  time.  For  he  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  the  movements  of  society  have  now  become  so 
rapid,  that  the  wants  of  one  generation  are  no  measure  of  the 
wants  of  another ;  and  that  men,  urged  by  a  sense  of  their 
own  progress,  are  growing  weary  of  idle  talk  about  the  wisdom  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  fast  discarding  those  trite  and  sleepy 
maxims  which  have  hitherto  imposed  upon  them,  but  by  which 
they  will  not  consent  to  be  much  longer  troubled. 

the  natural  march  of  afibirs  which  Btill  characterizes  poliUoianB,  eyen  in  the  freest 
ooontries. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OUTLINS  OF  THE  HI8T0BY  OF  THE  FSENOH  INTELLECT  FBOM  THE  MIDDLE 
OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  OENTUBY  TO  THE  ACCESSION  TO  POWER  OF  LOUIB 

xrv. 

The  consideration  of  these  great  changes  in  the  English  mind, 
has  led  me  into  a  digression,  which,  so  fiur  firom  being  foreign  to 
the  design  of  this  Introduction,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  right 
understanding  of  it.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  there 
18  a  marked  analogy  between  investigations  concerning  the 
structure  of  society,  and  investigations  concerning  the  human 
body.  Thus,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  best  way  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  theory  of  disease  is  by  b^inning  with  the  theory  of 
health  ;  and  that  the  foundation  of  all  sound  pathology  must 
be  first  sought  in  an  observation,  not  of  the  abnormal,  but  of 
the  normal  Amotions  of  life.  Just  in  the  same  way,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  found,  that  the  best  method  of  arriving  at  great  social 
truths,  is  by  first  investigating  those  cases  in  which  society  has 
developed  itself  according  to  its  own  laws,  and  in  which  the 
governing  powers  have  least  opposed  themselves  to  the  spirit  of 
their  times.^    It  is  on  this  account  that,  in  order  to  understand 

^  The  question  as  to  whether  the  study  of  normal  phenomena  should  or  should 
not  precede  the  study  of  abnormal  ones,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  a  neg* 
lect  of  it  has  introduced  eonfiision  into  eyery  work  I  hare  seen  on  general  or  com* 
paratire  history.  For  this  prelimUiary  bein|^  unsettled,  there  has  been  no  recognized 
principle  of  arrangement;  and  historians,  mstead  of  following  a  scientific  method 
suited  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  our  knowledge,  haye  adopted  an  empirical  method 
salted  to  their  own  exigencies;  and  have  giyen  priority  to  different  countries,  some- 
times according  to  their  mze,  sometimes  according  to  their  antiquity,  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  their  geographical  position,  sometimes  according  to  their  wealth,  some- 
timefl  according  to  their  religion,  sometimes  according  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  lit- 
emtnre,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  facilities  whidi  Uie  historian  himself  possess- 
ed for  collecting  materials.  Allthese  are  &ctitiou8  considerations ;  and,  in  a  phil« 
oeophic  Tiew,  it  is  eyident  that  precedence  should  be  giyen  to  countries  by  the  his- 
torian solely  in  reference  to  the  ease  with  which  their  history  can  be  geueralixed; 
followinig  in  this  respect  the  scientific  plan  of  proceeding  firom  the  simple  to  the  com- 
idex.  This  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  study  of  Man,  as  in  the  study  of 
Nature,  the  question  of  priority  resohes  itself  into  a  question  of  aberration;  and 
that  the  more  aberrant  any  people  have  been,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  they  haTe  been 
interfered  with,  the  lower  they  must  be  placed  in  an  arrangement  of  the  history  of 
rarious  conntries.     Coleridge  (Lit.  Bmaint^  toL  I  p.  826,  and  elsewhere  in  his 
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thepoeition  of  France^  I  have  b^un  by  examining  tlie  pofiition 
of  England.  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
eases of  the  first  country  were  aggravated  by  the  quackeiy  of 
Ignorant  rulers,  it  was  necessary  to  understand  the  way  in  whidi 
the  health  of  the  second  country  was  preserved,  by  being  sub- 
jected to  smaller  interference,  and  allowed  with  greater  liberty  to 
continue  its  natural  march.  With  the  light,  therefore,  which  W9 
have  acquired  by  a  study  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  English 
mind,  we  can,  with  the  greater  ease,  now  apply  our  principles  to 
that  abnormal  condition  of  French  society,  by  the  operations  of 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  some  of  the  dear- 
est interests  of  civilization  were  imperilled. 

In  France,  a  long  train  of  events,  which  I  shall  hereafter  re- 
late, had,  firom  an  early  period  given  to  the  clergy  a  share  <tf 
power  lai^er  than  that  which  they  possessed  in  England.  The 
results  of  this  were  for  a  time  decidedly  beneficial,  inasmuch  at 

works)  aeemfl  to  snppoee  that  the  order  should  be  the  reverse  of  what  I  hare  stated, 
and  that  Uie  laws  both  of  mmd  and  body  can  be  generalized  from  pathological  data. 
Without  wishing  to  express  myself  too  positiTely  in  opposition  to  so  profon&d  ft 
thinker  as  Ck>leridge,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  this  is  contradicted  by  an  IwnMnss 
amount  of  evidence,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware*  is  supported  by  none.  It  is  contrar 
^cted  by  the  fact,  that  those  branches  of  inquiry  wmch  deal  with  phenomena  little 
affected  by  foreign  causes,  have  been  raised  to  sciences  sooner  than  those  which  deal 
with  phenomena  greatly  affected  by  foreign  causes.  The  organic  worid,  for  exaa^ 
is  more  perturbed  bv  the  inorganic  world,  than  the  inorganic  world  is  perturbed  by 
it.  Hence  we  find  tnat  the  inorganic  sciences  have  always  been  cultivated  before  thie 
organic  ones,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  far  more  advanced  than  th^.  In  the 
nine  way,  human  physiology  is  older  than  human  pathology ;  and  while  the  physi- 
ology of  the  vegetable  kingdom  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  since  the  latter 
halfof  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  soarcdy 
be  said  to  exist,  since  none  of  its  laws  have  been  generalixed,  and  no  systematie  re- 
searches, on  a  large  scale,  have  yet  been  made  into  the  morbid  anatomy  of  plants. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  different  ages  and  different  sciences  bear  unconscious  tes- 
timony to  the  uselessness  of  paying  much  attention  to  the  abnormal,  nntfl  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  normal ;  and  this  conclusion  might  be 
eonfinped  by  innumerable  authorities,  who,  differing  from  Coleridge,  hold  that  phys- 
iology is  the  basis  of  pathology,  and  that  the  laws  of  disease  are  to  be  raised,  boI 
from  the  phenomena  presented  in  disease,  but  from  those  presented  in  health ;  ia 
other  words,  that  pathology  should  be  investigated  deductively  rather  than  indoo- 
tively,  and  Uiat  morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  observationa  may  verify  the  condunont 
of  science,  but  can  never  supply  the  means  of  creating  the  science  itself.  On  tlus 
extremely  interesting  question,  compare  Owffroy  SaiaU  EUoire^  SUt.  des  AnotMh 
lies  de  VOrganUation^  voL  H.  pp.  9, 10, 127 ;  BcwiunC$  Bwrgery^  i%  Eneydcip.of  tk$ 
Msdieal  Seience$,  p.  824;  Biehat^  AfutUmu  OMrale^  voL  i.  p.  20;  Oidlen'$  Wcrkt^ 
voL  L  p.  424;  Oomie,  Philo;  PonHviy  vol  BL  pp.  8S4,  SS5;  Jtobmet  Verdeil^ 
ChimU  AnatamMif  vol.  L  p.  68 ;  JSsquirol^  M(Uadie$  MenUtU$y  toL  L  p.  Ill ; 
Oeorfftt.  de  la  Fdie,  pp.  2,  891,  892 ;  Brodie^9  Pathology  and  Bwrg^ry,  p.  8 ;  Blmm- 
ville^  FhyHologie  eomparie,  vol  I  p.  20 ;  Fevchierakben^$  Medical  Peyehdogy^  pi  200  } 
Lamenee^e  Lecturee  on  Jfan,  1844,  p.  46 ;  SimorCe  Pathology^  p.  5. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  this  view  ia,  tiiat  pathological  invesd* 
gations  of  the  nervous  system,  numerous  as  they  have  been,  have  effected  scarcely 
any  thing ;  the  reason  evidently  being,  that  the  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  nor< 
mal  stete  is  not  suffldentfy  advanced.  See  Itoble  <m  the  Brain^  pp.  '76-92,  887^ 
S88 ;  Benry  on  the  Nervoue  Syeteniy  in  Third  Report  of  Brit  Ateoe.  p.  78 :  J3ol« 
ImuPi  Medical  Notee^  p.  608;  form  and Biweking'e  Pathohg.  Anat.  p.  211. 
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the  clnircli  lestramed  the  kwleficoiest  of  a  harbaroos  age,  and 
flecnied  a  refuge  for  the  weak  and  oppieesed.  But  as  the  Frendi 
adyanoed  in  ^owledge,  the  spiritual  authority  which  had  done 
so  much  to  curb  their  passions^  began  to  press  heavily  upon  their 
genius,  and  impede  its  movem^ts.  That  same  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  to  an  ignorant  age  is  an  unmixed  benefit,  is  to  a 
more  enlightened  age  a  serious  evil.  The  proof  of  this  wassoon 
apparent  For  when  the  Beformation  broke  out,  the  church  had 
in  England  been  so  weakened  that  it  fell  ahnost  at  the  first  as- 
sault ;  its  revenues  were  seized  by  the  crown,^  and  its  offices, 
after  being  greatly  diminished  both  in  authority  and  in  wealth, 
were  bestowed  upon  new  men,  who  from  the  uncertainty  of  their 
tenure,  and  the  novelty  of  theii:  doctrines,  lacked  that  long-es- 
tablished prescription  by  which  the  claims  of  the  profession  are 
Huunly  supported.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  uninterrupted  progress,  in  which,  at  every  succes- 
sive step,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  lost  some  of  its  influence.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clergy  were  so  powerful,  that  they 
were  able  to  withstand  the  Beformation,  and  thus  preserve  for 
themselves  those  exclusive  privileges  which  their  English  breth- 
ren vainly  attempted  to  retain. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  that  second  marked  divergence 
between  French  and  En^di  civilization,'  which  had  its  origin, 
indeed,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  which  now  first  produced 
c(nispicuous  results.  Both  countries  had,  in  their  infancy,  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  church,  which  always  showed  itself  ready 
to  protect  the  people  against  the  oppressions  of  the  crown  and 
the  noUes.^  But,  in  both  countries,  as  society  advanced,  there 
arose  a  capacity  m  self-protection ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth, 
or  probably  even  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  became  urgently 
necessaiy  to  diminish  that  spiritual  authority,  which,  by  prejudg- 
ing the  opinions  of  men,  has  impeded  the  march  of  their  knowl- 
edge.*   It  is  on  this  account  that  Protestantism,  so  far  from 

'  A  dreamstance  which  Harris  relates  with  eyident  delight,  and  goes  out  of  his 
way  to  meution  it.  ZUfe$  of  the  StuartSy  toI.  iiL  p.  800.  On  the  amount  of  loss  the 
church  thus  sustamed,  see  Sinclair's  HitL  of  the  Bevenve,  vol  L  pp.  181-184,  and 
JSedeeiofCe  En^lith  Antiquities^  p.  228. 

'  The  iSrst  dlrergence  arose  from  the  influence  of  the  protectiye  spirit,  as  I  shall 
eDdeayoiir  to  explain  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  On  the  obligations  Europe  is  under  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  see  some  liberal 
tnd  Terj  just  remarks  in  KenMe^s  Saxons  in  England^  vol.  il  pp.  874,  375 ;  and  in 
Oviists  (HmHsaHon  en  France.  See  also  Neander's  Sisi.  of  the  Cfhvrchy  toI  iiL 
pp.  199-206,  265-257,  vol  v.  p.  188,  vol.  vi.  pp.  406,  407  ;  PalgraveU  Anglo-Sascon 
OommonweaHh,  toL  L  p.  655 ;  IdngariTs  JBist.  ofUngUmcL  toI.  iL  p.  44 ;  iJimratht 
Ra»au»  sur  VEUt.  da  firoit,  vol  i.  p.  894;  CarmihmU  JBist.  of  tha  Church  oj 
EngUmdf  toI.  i.  p.  157. 

*  The  way  in  which  this  acted  is  concisely  stated  by  Tennemann :  **  Wenn  sich 
uin  aoch  ein  freierer  Geist  der  Forschung  regte,  so  iand  er  sich  gleioh  durch  swe^ 
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being,  as  its  enemies  have  called  it,  an  aberration  arising  from 
accidental  causes,  was  essentially  a  normal  movement,  and  was 
the  legitimate  expression  of  the  wants  of  the  European  intellect. 
Indeed,  the  Reformation  owed  its  success,  not  to  a  desire  of  puri- 
fying the  church,  but  to  a  desire  of  lightening  its  pressure  ;  and 
it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  it  was  adopted  in  every  civilized 
country,  except  in  those  where  preceding  events  had  increased 
the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  either  among  the  people 
or  among  their  rulers.  This  was,  unhappily,  the  case  with 
France,  where  the  clergy  not  only  triumph^  over  the  Protes- 
tants, but  appeared,  for  a  time,  to  have  gamed  fresh  authority  by 
the  defeat  of  such  dangerous  enemies.* 

The  consequence  of  aU  this  was,  that,  in  France,  eveiy  thiiig 
assumed  a  more  theological  aspect  than  in  England.  In  our 
country,  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,*become  so  feeble,  that  even  intelligent  foreigners 
were  struck  by  the  peculiarity.'  The  same  nation,  which,  dur- 
ing the  Crusades,  had  sacrificed  innumerable  lives  in  the  hope 
of  planting  the  Christian  standard  in  the  heart  of  Asia,**  was 

Grunds&tze,  welche  aus  jenem  Snpremat  der  Theologie  flossen,  beengt  und  gebemmt. 
Der  erste  war :  die  menschliche  Vemanft  kann  nicht  iiber  die  OffenbaroDg  binaoB- 

Shen.  ....  Der  zweite :  die  Vemunft  kann  nicbts  als  wabr  erkexmen,  was  dem 
balte  der  0£fenbariiDg  widerspricbt,  und  nicbts  fur  falscb  erkennen,  was  derselben 
angemessen  ist, — ^folgte  aus  dem  ersten."  Oeach.  der  Philot,  toI.  Tiii.  part  i.  p.  8. 

'  As  to  the  influence  of  tbe  Beformation  generally,  in  increasing  tbe  power  of 
the  Gatbolic  clergy,  see  H.  Ranke*s  important  work  on  tbe  SRHory  of  the  Popn; 
and  as  to  the  result  in  France,  see  MonteU^  But,  des  divert  JEtatt^  toL  y.  pp.  238-235. 
Gorero,  who  was  ambassador  in  France  in  1569,  writes,  "B  papa  pu6  dire  a  mio 
giudizio,  d*  aver  in  questi  romori  piuttosto  guadagnato  cbe  perduto,  perciocb^  tanta 
era  la  licenza  del  vivere,  secondo  che  ho  inteso,  prima  cbe  quel  regno  si  diYideese  in 
due  parti,  era  tanta  poca  la  devozione  che  aTevano  in  Roma  e  in  quel  cbe  Ti  abita- 
vano,  che  il  papa  era  piCl  considerato  come  principe  grande  in  Italia,  cbe  come  capo 
della  cbiesa  e  pastore  universale.  Ha  scoperti  cbe  si  Airono  gli  ugonotti,  comind- 
arono  i  cattolicl  a  rirerire  il  suo  nome,  e  riconoscerlo  per  yero  Ticario  di  Cristo, 
confirmandosi  tanto  juil  in  opinione  di  doverlo  tener  per  tale,  quanto  piii  lo  sen- 
tivano  sprezzare  e  negare  da  essi  ugonotti.'*  JRelaiions  des  Amb<usadevr$  Fent- 
fe'0M,  YoL  ii.  p.  162.  Tius  interesting  passage  is  one  of  many  proo&  that  tbe  imme« 
diate  advantages  derived  from  tbe  Keformation  have  been  overrated ;  though  the 
remote  advantages  were  undoubtedly  immense. 

^  Tbe  indiiference  of  the  English  to  theological  disputes,  and  tbe  facility  with 
which  they  changed  their  religion,  caused  many  foreigners  to  censure  their  fickle* 
ness.  See,  for  instance,  Seeaie  de  Montaigne^  livre  ii.  chap.  xii.  p.  866.  Perlin,  who 
travelled  in  England  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  says,  "  Tbe  people  are 
reprobates,  and  thorough  enemies  to  good  manners  and  letters;  for  they  don't 
know  whether  they  belong  to  God  or  the  devil,  which  St.  Paul  has  reprehended  In 
many  people,  saying,  Be  not  transported  with  divers  sorts  of  winds,  but  be  constant 
and  steady  to  your  belief."  Antiquarian  Repertory^  vol.  iv.  p.  511,  4to,  1809.  Bee 
also  the  remarks  oi  Micbele  in  1557,  ana  of  Grespet  in  1590;  Ellison  Original 
ZetterBj  2d  series,  vol  ii.  p.  289;  HailanCt  C<m9tUutional  Etatory^  vol.  L  p.  102; 
Southet/'$  Commonplace  Book,  8d  series,  p.  408. 

*  An  historian  of  the  thirteenth  century  strikingly  expresses  tbe  theological 
feelings  of  the  English  Crusaders,  and  the  complete  subordination  of  tbe  political 
ones :  **  Indignum  quippe  judicabant  animarum  suarum  salutem  omittere,  et  obse- 
quium  coelestis  Regis,  dienteUe  regis  alict\]us  terreni  postponere;  constituerunt 
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now  almost  indifferent  to  the  religion  even  of  its  own  sovereign. 
Henry  VIIL,  by  his  sole  will,  regulated  the  national  creed,  and 
fixed  the  fonnnlaries  of  the  church,  which,  if  the  people  had 
been  in  earnest,  he  could  not  possibly  have  done ;  for  he  had 
no  means  of  compelling  submission;  he  had  no  standing 
army ;  and  even  his  personal  guards  were  so  scanty,  that,  at 
any  moment,  they  could  have  been  destroyed  by  a  rising 
of  the  warlike  apprentices  of  London.'  After  his  death,  there 
came  Edward,  who,  as  a  Protestant  king,  imdid  the  work  of  his 
&iher ;  and  a  few  years  later,  there  came  Mary,  who,  as  a  Pop- 
ish queen,  undid  the  work  of  her  brother  ;  while  she,  in  her  turn, 
was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth,  nnder  whom  another  great  altera- 
tion was  effected  in  the  established  &ith.^<^  Such  was  the  indif- 
ference of  the  people,  that  these  vast  changes  were  accomplished 
without  any  serious  risk.'^  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
mere  name  of  religion,  thousands  of  men  were  ready  for  the  field. 
In  England,  our  civil  wars  have  aU  been  secular  ;  they  have  been 
waged,  either  for  a  change  of  dynasty,  or  for  an  increase  of  liberty. 
But  those  fer  more  horrible  wars,  by  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, France  was  desolated,  were  conducted  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  even  the  politics^  struggles  of  the  great  families  were 
merg^  in  a  deadly  contest  between  Catholics  and  Protestants." 
The  effect  this  difference  produced  on  the  intellect  of  the  two 
countries  is  very  obvious.  The  English,  concentrating  their 
abilities  upon  great  secular  matters,  had,  by  the  close  of  the  siz- 

^ar  terminum,  yidelioet  festimi  nativitatis  beati  Johannis  Baptistae.''  Mailhtei 
^arii  EUUnria  Majcrt  p.  671.  It  is  said,  that  the  first  tax  ever  imposed  in  England 
on  personal  propertjwas  in  1166,  and  was  for  the  purpose  of  crusading.  Binclaii^a 
Hkt.  of  the  Jievenuij  toL  i.  p.  88 :  "•  It  would  not  probably  have  been  easily  sub* 
mitted  to,  had  it  not  been  appropriated  for  so  popular  a  purpose.** 

•  Henry  VHI.  had,  at  one  time,  fifty  horse-guards,  but  they  being  expensive, 
were  soon  given  up,  and  his  only  protection  consisted  of  "  the  yeomen  of  the  guard, 
fifty  in  number,  and  the  common  servants  of  the  king*s  household."  Hdll(mC$  Const. 
EitL  voL  i.  p.  46.  These  "  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  raised  by  Henry  VII.  in 
1485.**  Oroie^M  MUUarif  AntiquitieSy  vol.  i.  p.  16*7.  Compare  Tumer'i  EUt.ofJSng' 
land,  vol.  vii.  p.  54 ;  and  LinganPf  But  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

^  Locke,  in  his  First  Letter  on  Toleration,  has  made  some  pungent,  and,  I 
should  suppose,  very  offensive,  observations  on  these  rapid  changes.  Locke^t  Works^ 
voL  V.  p.  27. 

"  But,  although  Mary  easily  effected  a  change  of  religion,  the  anti-ecclesiastical 
spirit  was  fax  too  strong  to  aUow  her  to  restore  to  the  church  its  property.  "  In 
Ifary's  reign,  accordin^y,  her  parliament,  so  obsequious  in  all  matters  of  religion, 
adhered  with  a  firm  grasp  to  the  possession  of  church-lands.**  EailanCs  Const. 
Eist.  voL  i.  p.  11.  See  also  Shorfs  Eist  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  218 ;  lAn- 
gimf$  Eist.  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  839,  840 ;  Butler's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  i. 
p.  268 ;  and  Carvfithm's  Eist.  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  t  p.  846. 

"  "  Quand  6clata  la  guerre  des  opinions  religieuses,  les  antiques  rivalit^s  des 
barons  se  transform^rent  en  haine  du  pr^che  on  de  la  messe.**  Capefigue,  Eist.  de  la 
Reforme  et  de  la  Zigue,  vol  iv.  p.  82.  Compare  Eupleesis  Momay,  Mem.  et  Cwrf 
tpond.  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  568 ;  and  EouUier,  Maiton  Militaire  des  Eois  de  France, 
p.  25,  **  des  querellos  d*autant  plus  vives,  qu*elles  avoient  la  religion  pour  base.** 
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teenth  centuiji  produced  a  literature  whieli  nev^  can  peiidt 
But  the  French^  down  to  that  period,  had  not  put  forth  a  sm^ 
work,  the  destruction  of  which  would  now  be  a  Ices  to  Europe. 
What  makes  this  contrast  the  more  remarkable  is,  that  in  France 
the  civilization,  such  as  it  was,  had  a  loiter  standing  ;  the  ma* 
terial  resources  of  the  country  had  been  earlier  developed ;  its 
geographical  position  made  it  the  centre  of  European  ihought  ;>* 
and  it  had  possessed  a  literature  at  a  time  when  our  ancestors 
were  a  mere  tribe  of  wild  and  ignorant  barbarians. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  innumerable  in- 
stances which  teach  us  that  no  country  can  rise  to  eminence  so 
bng  as  the  ecclesiastical  power  possesses  much  authority.  For, 
the  predominance  of  the  spiritual  classes  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  predominance  of  the  topics  in  which 
those  classes  delight.  Whenever  the  ecclesiastical  profession  icr 
very  influential,  ecclesiaBtical  literature  will  be  very  abundant^ 
and  what  is  called  pro&ne  literature  will  be  very  scanty.  Hence 
it  occurred  that  tl^  minds  of  the  French  being  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  religious  disputes,  had  no  leisure  for  those  great 
inquiries  into  which  we  in  England  were  beginning  to  enter  ;^* 
and  there  was,  as  we  shall  pres^itly  see,  an  mterval  of  a  whole 
^neration  between  the  progress  of  the  French  and  EnfifliBh 
mtellects,  simply  because  there  was  about  the  same  interval  be- 
tween the  progress  of  their  scepticism.  The  theological  litera- 
ture, indeed,  rapidly  increased  ;**  but  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century  that  France  produced  that  great  secular 
literature,  the  counterpart  of  which  was  to  be  found  in  Enghuxd 
before  the  sixteenth  century  had  come  to  a  close. 

Such  was,  in  France,  the  natural  consequence  of  the  power 
of  the  church  being  prolonged  beyond  the  period  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  society  required.  But  while  this  was  the  intellectual 
result,  the  moral  and  physical  results  were  still  more  serious. 
While  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  heated  by  religbus  strife,  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  expect  any  of  those  maxims  of  charity 
to  which  theological  faction  is  always  a  stranger.  While  the 
Protestants  were  murdering  the  Catholics,^'  and  the  Catholics 

"  The  intellectual  adyantagee  of  France,  arLaing  from  its  position  between  Italy, 
Gennanj,  and  England,  are  yery  £urly  stated  by  H.  Lerminier  (PJUlosopkie  du  DrcU^ 
Tol  i.  p.  9). 

^  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  religious  disputes  in  Alexandria  injured  the  interests 
of  knowledge.  See  the  instructiYe  remarks  of  M.  Matter  {HiH.  d$  VScoU  tTAUx- 
andrie)^  toI.  ii.  p.  13L 

^  MbfUeil,  HUt  dcM  dmn  JStaU^  toI.  tL  p.  186.  Indeed,  the  theolo^cal  s^rit 
seized  the  theatre,  and  the  different  sectarians  ridiculed  each  other's  principles  on  the 
stage.    See  a  curious  passage  at  p.  182  of  the  same  learned  work. 

^  The  crimes  of  the  French  Protestants,  though  hardly  noticed  in  Fdio^$  Jit- 
tery of  the  ProUitanU  of  France^  pp.  188-148,  were  as  revolting  as  ihoae  of  the 
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mnrdering  the  Protestants,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  either  sect 
should  feel  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  its  enemy."  During  the 
sixteenth  century,  treaties  were  occasionally  made  between  the 
two  parties;  but  they  were  only  made  to  be  immediately  bro- 
ken;'«  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  THdpital,  the  bare  idea 
of  toleration  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  head  of  any 
statesman  of  the  age.  It  was  recommended  by  him;**  but 
neither  his  splendid  abilities,  nor  his  unblemished  integrity,  could 
make  head  against  the  prevailing  prejudices,  and  he  eventually 
retired  into  private  life  without  effecting  any  of  his  noble 
schemes.'^ 

Indeed,  in  the  leading  events  of  this  period  of  French  history, 
the  predominance  of  the  theological  spirit,  was  painftdly  shown. 
It  was  shown  in  the  universal  determination  to  subordinate 
political  acts  to  religious  opinions.'*  It  was  shown  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  and  in  the  conference  of  Poissy;  and  still 
more  was  it  shown  in  those  revolting  crimes  so  natural  to  super- 
stition, the  massacres  of  Yassy  and  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
murder  of  Guise  by  Poltrot,  and  of  Henry  III.  by  Clement. 

Oatholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  numbers  and  power  of  the  two  par- 
ties. Compare  Sismondl,  JBUt.  des  Franqais^  vol.  xviii.  pp.  516,  517,  with  Capef^Wy 
JRst.  d$  la  EiforTMy  vol.  ii.  p.  178,  vol.  vi.  p.  54 ;  and  SmedLey^  Hut  of  the  Reformed 
Eeliffion  in  Prance^  vol  i.  pp.  199,  200, 287. 

"  In  1569  Corero  writes :  "  Ritrovai  quel  regno,  certo,  posto  in  grandissima  con- 
fhsione ;  perche,  stante  quella  divisione  di  religione  (convertita  quasi  in  due  fazioni  e 
inimicizie  particolari),  era  causa  ch*  ogonun,  senza  che  amicizia  o  parentela  potesse 
aver  luoco,  stava  con  V  orecchie  attente ;  e  pieno  di  sospetto  ascoltava  da  che  parte 
naRceva  qualche  romore.*^  Relat,  dee  Ambaeead,  Venitieru^  vol.  ii.  p.  106.  He  em- 
phatically adds,  *'  Temevano  gV  ugonotti,  temevano  Ii  cattolici,  temeva  il  prencipe, 
temevano  Ii  sudditi."  See  also,  on  this  horrible  state  of  opinion,  Sismondiy  Hiet,  dee 
Franfoiey  vol  xviii.  pp.  21,  22, 118-120, 296, 430.  On  both  sides,  the  grossest  calum- 
nies were  propagated  and  believed ;  and  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Cathe- 
rine de  Medici  was,  that  she  caused  the  Cesarean  operation  to  be  performed  on  the 
wives  of  Protestants,  in  order  that  no  new  heretics  might  be  born.  Sprengel,  Hiet, 
de  la  Medecine,  voL  vii.  p.  294. 

"  Mahly^  Oheervatione  evr  VEiet,  de  France^  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX  alone,  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  these  religious  wars,  each  of  which 
was  concluded  by  a  treaty.  See  Flaeean^  Hiet.  de  la  DijHomaiie  Franpaiee,  vol.  ii. 
p.  69. 

'*  For  which  rH6pital  was  accused  of  atheism :  "  Homo  doctus,  sed  verus  atheus.*^ 
Did.  PhUoe.  article  Aiheieme,  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  181,  182. 

^  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  good  life  of  this  great  man :  that  by 
Charles  Butler  is  very  superficial,  and  so  is  that  by  Bemardi,  in  iio^.  Uhiv,  vol.  xxiv. 
pp.  412-424.  My  own  information  respectiug  rH6pita]  is  from  Stemondif  Hiet.  dei 
^ofifaM,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  431-486 ;  Cap^gue^  Siet.  de  la  Jiiformey  vol.  ii.  pp.  135-187, 
168-170;  De  Thau,  Hiet.  Univ.  vol  ui.  pp.  519-528,  vol.  iv.  pp.  2-8,  152-159,  vol.  v. 
pp.  180-182,  520,  521,  585,  vol.  vi.  pp.  708,  704;  Stdly,  (Economiee  Royalee,  vol.  i 
p.  284.  Duvemet  {Hist,  de  la  Sorbonney  vol.  i.  pp.  215-218)  is  unsatisfactory,  though 
fully  recognizing  his  merit. 

*^  ^*  Ce  fut  alors  que  la  nation  ne  prit  conseil  que  de  son  fanatisme.    Les  esprits 
de  jour  en  jour  plus  6chauff(6s,  ne  virent  plus  d'autre  objet  que  celui  de  la  religion,  et 
par  pi6t6  se  firent  les  injures  les  plus  atroces.**    Mably^  Oheervatione  ettr  Vniet.  dt 
.Pranet^  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
YOL.  i. — 24 
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These  were  the  legitimate  results  of  the  spirit  of  religious  lagot* 
ry.  They  were  the  results  of  that  accursed  spirit,  which,  when- 
ever it  has  had  the  power,  has  punished  even  to  the  death  those 
who  dared  to  differ  from  it;  and  which,  now  that  the  power  has 
passed  away,  still  continues  to  dogmatize  on  the  most  mysterioos 
subjects,  tamper  with  the  most  sacred  principles  of  the  human 
heart,  and  darken  with  its  miserable  superstitions  those  sublime 
questions  that  no  one  should  rudely  touch,  because  they  are  for 
each  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own  soul,  because  they  lie 
in  that  unknown  tract  which  separates  the  Finite  from  the  Infi- 
nite, and  because  they  are  as  a  secret  and  individual  covenant 
between  Man  and  his  Gtod. 

How  long  these  sad  days'^'  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
affairs,  have  been  prolonged  in  France,  is  a  question  which  we 
now  perhaps  have  no  means  of  answering;  though  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  progress  even  of  empirical  knowledge  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  process  already  pointed  out,  have  eventually 
suffic^  to  rescue  so  great  a  country  from  her  degraded  position. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  now  took  place  what  we  must  be 
content  to  call  an  accident,  but  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
most  important  change.  In  the  year  1589,  Henry  IV.  ascended 
the  throne  of  France.  This  great  prince,  who  was  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  French  sovereigns  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  made 

"  The  19th  and  20th  volumes  of  SiamondCt  ffUtoire  desFrctngaii  coniamptMi 
evideuce  of  the  internal  condition  of  France  before  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  In- 
deed, as  Sismondi  says  (vol.  xx.  pp.  11-16),  it  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  only  pros- 
pect was  a  relapse  into  feudalism.  See  also  Monieil,  Hist,  dea  divers  MatSy  toL  t. 
pp.  242-249 :  ^*  plus  de  trois  cent  nulle  maisons  d^truites."  De  Thou,  in  the  memoiTS 
of  his  own  life,  says,  **  Les  loix  furent  m^pris^s,  et  llionneur  de  la  France  fut  pres- 
que  an^anti  ....  et  sous  le  Toile  de  la  religion,  on  ne  resplroit  que  la  bame,  la 
vengeance,  le  massacre  et  rincendie.**  Mem.  de  la  Fte,  in  Histaire  Univ.  vol  L  p. 
120 ;  and  the  same  writer,  in  his  great  history,  gives  almost  innumerable  instances 
of  the  crimes  and  persecutions  constantly  occurring.  See,  for  some  of  the  most 
striking  cases,  vol.  iL  p.  883,  vol  iv.  pp.  878,  880,  887, 496,  4^6,  680,  vol.  v.  pp.  189, 
618,  561,  647,  vol.  vi.  pp.  421,  422,  424,  426,  427,  480,  469.  Compare  Jhtplemf, 
Mem,  et  Correspond,  vol  il  pp.  41,  42,  822,  885,  611,  612,  vol  iii.  pp.  844,  446,  toL 
IV.  pp.  112-114;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes^  vol.  i.  pp.  807,  808  ;  IhMmt, 
ffist.  de  la  Sorbonne^  voL  L  p.  217. 

"  This,  indeed,  is  not  saying  much ;  and  far  higher  pnuse  might  be  justly  bestowed. 
As  to  his  domestic  policy,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion ;  and  M.  Flassan  speaks  in 
the  most  favourable  terms  of  his  management  of  foreign  affairs.  Flassan^  Hist,  di  la 
Diplomatie  Franq.  vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192,  294-297,  vol.  iii.  p.  248.  And  see,  to  the 
same  effect,  the  testimony  of  M.  Gapefigue,  an  unfriendly  judge.  Hist,  de  la  JRefonM, 
vol.  vii.  p.  xiv.,  vol.  viii.  p.  156.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Henry  IV.,  though  he  wrote  many  years  after  the  king  was  murdered,  says,  "  Ge 
grand  roy,  qui  estoit  en  plus  de  consideration  dans  le  monde  que  pas  un  de  ses  pr^ 
d^cesseurs  n^avoit  est6  depuis  Charlesmagne."  Mhn.  de  Fontenay^  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Dn- 
plessis  Mornay  calls  him  *^  le  plus  grand  roy  que  la  chrestient4  ait  port6  depuis  cinq 
cens  ans  ;'^  and  Sully  pronounces  Mm  to  be  **  le  plus  grand  de  nos  rois.**  JhtpUsm 
Mornay,  Mem.  et  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  pp.  80,  77,  131.  Svlly^  (Economies  Moyales^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  16.  Compare  vol.  vi.  pp.  397,  398,  vol.  ix.  pp.  85,  242,  with  some  eewl- 
ble  remarks  in  Mim.  de  Oenlis,  Paris,  1826,  voL  ix.  p.  299. 
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small  account  of  those  theological  disputes  Which  his  predeces^ 
sors  had  thought  to  be  of  paramount  importance.  Before  him, 
the  kings  of  France,  animated  by  the  piety  natural  to  the  guard- 
ians of  the  church,  had  exerted  all  their  authority  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  the  sacred  profession.  Francis  I.  said,  that  if 
his  right  hand  were  a  heretic,  he  would  cut  it  off.**  Henry  IT., 
whose  zeal  was  still  greater,'*  ordered  the  judges  to  proceed 
gainst  the  Protestcmts,  and  publicly  itelared  that  he  would 
"  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business."** 
CJharles  IX.,  on  the  celebrated  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  the  church  by  destroying  them  at  a  single  blow. 
Henry  III.  promised  to  "oppose  heresy  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life;"  for  he  said  "he  could  not  find  a  prouder  grave  than  amidst 
the  ruins  of  heresy."*^ 

These  were  the  opinions  expressed^  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
by  the  heads  of  the  oldest  monarchy  in  Europe.*^  But  with 
such  feelings,  the  powerful  intellect  of  Henry  IV.  had  not  the 
slightest  sympathy.  To  suit  the  shifting  poUtics  of  his  age,  he 
had  already  changed  his  religion  twice;  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  change  it  a  third  time,*'  when  he  found  that  by  doing  so  he 
could  ensure  tranquillity  to  his  country.     As  he  had  displayed 

^  So  it  is  generally  related ;  but  there  is  a  slightly  different  version  of  this  ortho- 
dox declaration  in  SmedteyU  Hist,  of  the  jRe/ormaHon  in  France,  vol.  i.  p.  80.  Com- 
^re  Maclaine^enote  in  MoeheinCe  jEcelee,  nUt,  vol  ii.  p.  24,  with  Sismwidi^  Hut,  det 
y^anfoitj  voL  xri.  pp.  458,  454,  and  Helot,  dee  Ambassad,  Vinitiens,  Tol.  i.  p.  50,  voL 
fi.  p.  48.  It  was  also  Francis  I.  who  advised  Charles  Y.  to  expel  all  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  Spain.    lAorente^  Hist,  de  Vlnquintion^  vol.  i.  p.  429. 

"  The  historian  of  the  French  Protestants  says,  in  1548,  "le  nouveau  roi  Henri 
n  fut  encore  plus  rigoureux  que  son  pdre."  Benoist,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantee,  vol. 
I.  p.  12. 

"  M.  Kanke  (Civil  Ware  in  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  241)  says,  that  he  issued  acir- 
enlar  **  addressed  to  the  parliaments  and  to  the  iudicial  tribunals,  in  which  they  were 
urged  to  proceed  against  the  Lutherans  with  the  greatest  severity,  and  the  judges 
informed  that  they  would  be  held  responsible,  shomd  they  neglect  these  orders ;  and 
in  which  he  declared  plainly,  that  as  soon  as  the  peace  with  Spain  was  concluded,  he 
was  determined  to  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business.''  See 
also,  on  Henry  XL,  in  connection  with  the  Protestants,  Mably,  Obeerv.  eur  PHtet.  de 
France,  vol  iii.  pp.  18S,  184;  De  Thou,  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  i.  pp.  834,  835,  887,  vol.  iL 
p.  640,  voL  iii.  pp.  866,  866 ;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  French  Protestants,  p.  58. 

"  He  said  this  to  the  Estates  of  Blois  in  1588.  Rankers  Civil  Wars  in  France, 
voL  ii.  p.  202.  Compare  his  edict,  in  1586,  in  Capefffue,  Hist,  de  la  Rtforme^Yol.  iv. 
pp.  244,  245,  and  his  speech  in  vol.  v.  p.  122;  and  see  Benoistj  Hist,  de  VEdit  de 
Naniee,  vol  i.  p.  828 ;  Dttplessis  Mornay,  Mem.  et  Corresp.  vol.  i.  p.  110 ;  He  Tliou, 
Hist.  Univ.  vol  i.  p.  250,  vol.  viii.  p.  651,  vol.  x.  pp.  294,  689,  674,  676. 

*•  With  what  zeal  these  opinions  were  enforced,  appears,  besides  many  other  au- 
thorities, from  Marino  CavalU,  who  writes  in  1546,  **  Li  maestri  di  Sorbona  hanno 
antoritA  estrema  di  castigare  11  eretici,  11  che  fanno  con  11  f^oco,  brustolandoli  vivi  a 
poco  a  poco."    Belitt.  desAmbassad.  VSnitiens,  vol.  i.  p.  262 ;  and  see  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

*•  Indeed,  Clement  Vm.  was  afterwards  apprehensive  of  a  fourth  Apostasy :  "  Er 
meinte  noch  immer,  Heinrich  IV.  werde  zuletzt  vielleicht  wieder  zum  Protestantismus 
zuruckkehren,  wie  er  es  schon  einmal  gethan."  Ranke,  die  Papste,  vol.  ii.  p.  246. 
M.  Ranke,  from  his  great  knowledge  of  Italian  manascripts,  has  thrown  more  light 
on  these  transactions  than  the  French  historians  have  been  able  to  do. 
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such  indifference  about  his  own  creed,  he  could  not  with  deceDc;f 
show  much  bigotry  about  the  creed  of  his  subjects.'"  We  find, 
accordingly,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  first  public  act  of 
toleration  which  any  government  promulgated  in  France  since 
Christianity  had  been  the  religion  of  the  country.  Only  five 
years  ufter  he  had  solemnly  abjured  Protestantism,  he  pubUshed 
the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,'*  by  which,  for  the  first  time,  a 
Catholic  government  granted  to  heretics  a  fair  share  of  civil  and 
religious  rights.  This  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  important 
event  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  French  civiliza-? 
tion.'«  If  it  is  considered  by  itself,  it  is  merely  an  evidence  of 
the  enlightened  principles  of  the  king ;  but  when  we  look  at  its 
general  success,  and  at  the  cessation  of  religious  war  which  fol- 
lowed it,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  part  of  a  vast 
movement,  in  which  the  people  themselves  participated.  Those 
who  recognize  the  truth  of  the  principles  I  have  laboured  to  es- 
tablish, will  expect  that  this  great  step  towards  religious  liberty 
was  accompanied  by  that  spirit  of  scepticism,  in  the  absence  of 
which  toleration  has  always  been  unknown.  And  that  this  was 
actually  the  case,  may  be  easily  proved  by  an  examination  of  the 
transitionary  state  wluch  France  began  to  enter  towards  Hxe  &id 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  writings  of  Babelais  are  often  considered  to  afford  the 
first  instance  of  religious  scepticism  in  the  French  language.^' 
But,  after  a  tolerably  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
this  remarkable  man,  I  have  found  nothing  to  justify  such  an 
opinion.  He  certainly  treats  the  clergy  with  great  disrespect, 
and  takes  every  opportunity  of  covering  them  with  ridicule.'* 

**  On  his  coiiTersion,  the  character  of  which  was  as  obyious  then  as  U  is  now» 
compare  Duplessis  Mbrnay^  Mem.  et  Correspond.  toL  i.  p.-  257,  with  Bvlly^  CSeono' 
mien  EoyaleSy  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  See  also  ffoweirs  ZeUers,  book  i.  p.  42 ;  and  a  letter 
from  Sir  H.  Wotton  In  1 598,  printed  in  JUliquice  WottoniantB^  p.  7 1 1.  See  alao  JRank^ 
Civil  Wars  in  France^  vol.  ii.  pp.  267,  855 ;  Capefigue^  EUt.  de  la  HS/omu^  voL  vL 
pp.  805,  858. 

"  The  edict  of  Nantes  was  in  1598 ;  the  abiuration  in  1593.  Sismondif  EisL  des 
Fran^aiSy  toI.  xxL  pp.  202,  486.  But  in  1590  it  was  intimated  to  the  pope  as  proba- 
ble, if  not  certain,  that  Henry  would  "  in  den  Schooss  der  katholischen  Eirche  zunkk* 
jtehren."    Bankey,die  Pdptie,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

*^  Of  this  edict,  Sismondi  sajs,  "  Aucime  4poque  dans  l^histoire  de  France  no 
marque  mieux  peut-dtre  la  fin  d*un  monde  ancien,  le  commencement  dW  monde  nou- 
yeau"    Hist,  des  JfVan^ais^  vol.  xxi.  p.  489. 

**  On  Rabelais,  as  the  supposed  founder  of  French  scepticism,  compare  Lavallee^ 
Hist,  des  I^-anfaiSy  vol.  iL  p.  806 ;  SttphsrCs  Lectures  on  the  History  of  JPhtneSy  vol 
ii.  p.  242 ;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Franfats,  vol.  xvi.  p.  376. 

**  Particularly  the  monks.  See,  among  Numerous  other  instances,  vol.  i.  pp.  278, 
282,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  285,  of  (Euvres  de  Rabelais,  edit  Amsterdam,  1725.  However, 
the  high  dignitaries  of  the  church  are  not  spared ;  for  he  says  that  Gargantua  "  se 
morvoit  en  archidiacre,"  vol.  i.  p.  132 ;  and  on  two  occasions  (vol.  iii  p.  65,  voL  iv. 
pp.  199,  200)  he  makes  a  very  indecent  allusion  to  the  pope.  In  vol.  i.  pp.  260, 
261,  he  satirically  notices  the  way  in  which  the  services  of  the  church  were  per 
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His  attacks,  however,  are  always  made  upon  their  personal  vices, 
and  not  upon  that  narrow  and  intolerant  spirit  to  which  those 
vices  were  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  In  not  a  single  instance  does 
he  show  any  thing  like  consistent  scepticism;'*  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  be  aware  that  the  disgraceftil  Hves  of  the  French  clergy 
were  but  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  system,  which,  corrupt 
as  it  was,  still  possessed  every  appearance  of  strength  and  vitali- 
ty. Indeed,  the  immense  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  is,  almost 
of  itself,  a  decisive  consideration;  since  no  one,  who  is  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  condition  of  the  French  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  wiU  believe  it  possible  that  a  people,  so  sunk  in  super- 
stition, should  delight  in  a  writer  by  whom  superstition  is  con- 
stantly attacked. 

But  the  extension  of  experience,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  knowledge,  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  the 
French  intellect.  The  process,  which  had  just  taken  place  in 
England,  was  now  beginning  to  take  place  in  France ;  and  in 
bolh  countries  the  order  of  events  was  precisely  the  same.  The 
spirit  of  doubt,  hitherto  confined  to  an  occasional  solitary  thinker, 
gradually  assumed  a  bolder  form :  first  it  found  a  vent  in  the 
national  literature,  and  then  it  influenced  the  conduct  of  practical 
statesmen.  That  there  was,  in  France,  an  intimate  connexion 
between  scepticism  and  toleration,  is  proved,  not  only  by  those 
general  arguments  which  make  us  infer  that  such  connexion 
must  always  exist,  but  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  only  a  few 
years  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  there  ap- 
peared the  first  systematic  sceptic  who  wrote  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  Essays  of  Montaigne  were  published  in  1588,'«  and 
form  an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  literature,  but  also  in  the  civiliza- 
tion, of  France.  Putting  aside  personal  peculiarities,  which  have 
less  weight  than  is  commonly  supposed,  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
diflTerence  between  Babelais  and  Montaigne  is  a  measure  of  the 
difference  between  1545"  and  1588,  and  that  it,  in  some  degree, 

formed :  ^  Dont  luj  dist  le  moyne :  Je  ne  dors  Jamais  k  mon  aise,  sinon  quand  je 
mis  an  sermon,  ou  quand  je  prie  Dieu." 

•*  His  joke  on  the  strength  of  Samson  ((Euvres  de  Rabelais^  voL  ii.  pp.  29,  80), 
and  his  ridicule  of  one  of  the  Mosaic  laws  (vol.  iiL  p.  84),  are  so  unconnected  with 
other  parts  of  his  work,  as  to  have  no  appearance  of  belon^g  to  a  general  scheme. 
The  commentators,  who  find  a  hidden  meaning  in  every  author  they  annotate,  have 
represented  Rabelais  as  aiming  at  the  highest  objects,  and  sedungto  effect  the  most 
extensive  social  and  religious  reforms.  This  I  greatly  doubt,  at  aU  events  I  have 
seen  no  proof  of  it ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Rabelais  owes  a  large  share  of 
bis  reputation  to  the  obscurity  of  his  language.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  in  &vour  of  his  comprehensiveness,  see  a  bold  passage  in  QoUridge^s  Lit.  Re^ 
mains,  voL  i.  pp.  188,  189. 

*  The  two  first  books  in  1580 ;  the  third  in  1588,  with  additions  to  the  first  two. 
Sec  Nicercn,  Mem.  pour  servir  d  VSist  des  Ucmmt*  illtuires,  vol.  xvi.  p.  210,  Paris, 
1781. 

"^  The  first  impression  of  the  Pantagruel  of  Rabelais  has  no  date  on  the  title* 
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correspondfl  with  the  relation  I  have  indicated  between  Jewd 
and  Hooker,  and  between  Hooker  and  ChiUingwortk  For,  the 
law  which  governs  all  these  relations,  is  the  law  of  a  progressive 
scepticism.  What  Kabelais  was  to  the  supporters  of  theology, 
that  was  Montaigne  to  the  theology  itsel£  The  writings  of  Bab- 
elais  were  only  Erected  against  the  clergy ;  but  the  writings  of 
Montaigne  were  directed  against  the  qrstem  of  which  the  clergy 
were  the  offspring."  Under  the  guise  of  a  mere  man  of  the 
world,  expressing  natural  thoughts  in  common  language,  Mon- 
taigne concealed  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  audacious  inquiry.**  Al- 
though he  lacked  that  comprehensiveness  which  is  the  highest 
form  of  genius,  he  possessed  other  qualities  essential  to  a  great 
mind.  He  was  very  cautious,  and  yet  he  was  very  bold.  He  was 
cautious,  since  he  would  not  believe  strange  things  because  they 
had  been  handed  down  by  his  forefathers ;  and  he  was  bold,  since 
he  was  undaunted  by  the  reproaches  with  which  the  ignorant, 
who  love  to  dogmatize,  always  cover  those  whose  knowledge 
makes  them  ready  to  doubt.*°  These  peculiarities  would,  in  any 
age,  have  made  Montaigne  a  useful  man :  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, they  made  him  an  important  one.  At  the  same  time,  his 
easy  and  amusing  style,^^  increased  the  circulation  of  his  works, 

page ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  third  book  was  first  printed  in  1545,  and  the  fourth 
book  in  1546.  See  Brunei^  Manuel  du  Xt&ratre,  toI.  iv.  pp.  4-6,  Paris,  1848.  The 
statement  in  Biog,  Univ.  yoI.  xxxyi.  pp.  482,  488,  is  rather  confused. 

**  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit,  of  Europe,  toI.  ii.  p.  29)  says,  that  his  scepticism  *'is  not 
displayed  in  religion.**  Isut  if  we  use  the  word  *  religion'  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as 
connected  with  dogma,  it  is  eyident,  fh>m  Montaigne's  language,  that  he  was  a 
sceptic,  and  an  unflinching  one  too.  Indeed,  he  goes  so  &r  as  to  say  that  all  relig- 
ious opinions  are  the  result  of  custom :  **  Comme  de  vray  nous  n'aTOns  aultre  mire 
de  la  Y6rit6  et  de  la  raison,  que  Texemple  et  id4e  des  opinions  et  usances  du  pals  oik 
nous  sommes :  Id  est  totmours  la  pai/aicte  religion,  la  parfidcte  police,  parfaict  et 
accomply  usage  de  toutes  choses.'*  Mseaie  de  Montaigne,  p.  121,  hrre  i.  chap.  xxx. 
As  a  natural  consequence,  he  lays  down  that  religious  error  is  not  criminal,  p.  58 ; 
compare  p.  28.  See  also  how  he  notices  the  usurpations  of  the  theological  ^irit, 
pp.  116,  508, 528.  The  &ct  seems  to  be,  that  Montaigne,  while  recognizing  abstract- 
edly the  existence  of  religious  truths,  doubted  our  capacity  for  knowing  them ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  doubted  if,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  religious  opinions,  there  were 
any  means  of  ascertaining  which  were  accurate.  His  obsenrations  on  miracles  (pp. 
541,  653,  654,  675)  illustrate  the  character  of  his  mind ;  and  what  he  says  on  pro- 
phetic Tisions  is  quoted  and  confirmed  by  Pinel,  in  his  profound  work  AlUnaUom 
Meniale,  p.  256.    Compare  Maury,  Legendes  Pieueee,  p.  268  note. 

"  His  friend,  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  calls  him  "  homme  franc,  ennemi  de  toute 
contrainte.**  Mhnoires,  in  De  7%ou,  Hist,  Univ.  toL  i.  p.  59 ;  see  atoo  toL  xi.  p.  590. 
And  M.  Lamartine  classes  him  with  Montesquieu,  as  **  ces  deux  grands  r^publicai&t 
de  la  pens^e  francaise.''    Hist,  des  Oirondins,  toI.  i.  p.  174. 

^  He  says  (Bssais,  p.  97),  **  Ce  n*est  pas  k  Tadventure  sans  raison  que  nous  at* 
tribuons  k  siroplesse  et  ignorance  la  facility  de  croire  et  de  se  laisser  persuader.'' 
Compare  two  striking  passages,  pp.  199  and  685.  Nothing  of  this  sort  had  erer  ap* 
peared  before  in  the  French  language. 

*^  Dugald  Stewart,  whose  turn  of  mind  was  very  dillbrent  from  that  of  Montaigne, 
calls  him  '*  this  most  amusing  author."  Stetoarts  PhUos.  of  the  Mind,  toL  i.  p.  468. 
But  Rousseau,  in  every  respect  a  more  competent  judge,  enthusiastically  praises  ^*la 
nalTet6,  hi  gr&ce  et  I'^nergie  de  son  style  inimitable."    Mueset  Paikay,  Vie  deRcm*^ 
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and  thus  contribnted  to  poptdarize  those  opinions  which  he  ven- 
tured to  recommend  for  general  adoption. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  scepticism, 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  publicly  ap- 
peared in  France."  During  nearly  three  generations,  it  contin- 
ued its  course  with  a  constantly  increasing  activity,  and  developed 
itself  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in  England. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  follow  aU  the  steps  of  this  great  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  trace  those  which,  by  their  prom- 
inence, seem  to  be  the  most  important. 

A  few  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Essays  of  Montaigne, 
there  was  published  in  France  a  work,  which,  though  now  little 
read,  possessed  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  reputation  of  the 
highest  order.  This  was  the  celebrated  TrecUise  on  Wisdomy 
by  CharroUyin  which  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  an  attempt  made 
in  a  modem  language  to  construct  a  system  of  morals  without 
the  aid  of  theology."  What  rendered  this  book,  in  some  respects, 
even  more  formidable  than  Montaigne's,  was  the  air  of  gravity 
with  which  it  was  written.  Charron  was  evidently  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
he  is  honourably  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries,  by  a  re- 
markable purity  both  of  language  and  of  sentiment.  His  work 
is  almost  the  only  one  of  that  age  in  which  nothing  can  be  found 
to  offend  the  chastest  ears.  Although  he  borrowed  from  Mon- 
taigne innumerable  illustrations,^^  he  has  carefully  omitted  those 

uauy  voL  i.  p,  186.  Compare  Lettrei  de  SevignS,  toL  iii.  p.  491,  edit.  Paris,  1843, 
and  Lettru  dt  Dudeffand  d  Walpole^  toI.  i.  p.  94. 

^  *^  Maia  celui  qui  a  r^pandu  et  populans^  en  France  le  scepticisme,  c^est  Mon- 
taigne." Counn^  Hist,  de  la  Philos.  ii.  s^rie,  vol  ii.  pp.  288,  289.  "  Die  erete 
Bei^g  des  skeptischen  Geistes  finden  wir  in  den  Versuchen  des  Michael  Ton 
Montaigne."  Thnnemann^  Gesch,  der  Philoi,  vol.  ix.  p.  448.  On  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  Montaigne,  compare  Tennemann,  voL  ix.  p.  458 ;  Monteil^  Divers  Etats^ 
ToL  V.  i^  263-266  ;  Sorely  £iblioth^que  FrangoiUy  pp.  80-91 ;  Ze  Long^  JBiblioiheque 
Hutoriquet  vol.  iv.  p.  627. 

^  Compare  the  remarks  on  Charron  in  Tennemann^  Geschickte  der  Philosophies 
voL  ix.  p.  627,  with  two  insidious  passages  in  Charron^  De  la  Sagesse^  vol.  L  pp.  4, 
866. 

**  The  obHgations  of  Charron  to  Montaigne  were  very  contdderable,  but  are 
stated  too  stronglj  by  many  writers.  Sorely  Bihliothhque  Frangoise^  p.  93 ;  and 
HailanCs  Literature  of  Europe,  vol  ii.  pp.  862,  609.  On  the  most  important  subjects, 
Charron  was  a  bolder  and  deeper  thinker  than  Montcugne ;  though  he  is  now  so  lit- 
tle read,  that  the  only  tolerably  complete  account  I  have  seen  of  his  system  is  in 
Tmnemann,  Qesch.  der  Philosophies  vol.  ix.  pp.  468-487.  Buhle  (Geschichte  der 
neiuem  Philosophies  vol  ii.  pp.  918-926)  and  Cousin  (Hiti,  de  la  Philos.  ii.  s^rie,  vol. 
iL  p.  289)  are  short  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  Dr.  Parr,  who  was  extensively  read 
in  this  sort  of  literature,  appears  only  to  have  known  Charron  through  Bayle  (see 
notes  on  the  Spital  Sermon,  in  Parr's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  620,  621) ;  while  Dugald 
Stewart,  with  suspicious  tautology,  quotes,  in  three  different  places,  the  same  pas- 
sage from  Charron.  Stetcart^s  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  vol.  li.  p.  238,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
S66,  393.  Singularly  enough,  Talleyrand  was  a  great  admirer  of  De  la  Sagesse,  and 
presented  his  favourite  copy  of  it  to  Madame  de  Genlis  t  See  her  own  account,  in 
Mem,  de  Genlis^  vol.  iv.  pp.  862,  868. 
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indecencies  into  wliich  tliat  otherwise  charming  writer  wag 
often  betrayed.  Besides  this,  there  is  about  the  work  of  Charron 
a  systematic  completeness  which  never  fails  to  attract  attention. 
In  originality,  he  was,  in  some  respects,  inferior  to  Montaigne ; 
but  he  had  the  advantage  of  coming  after  him,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  rose  to  an  elevation  which,  to  Montaigne,  would 
have  been  inaccessible.  Taking  his  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the 
summit  of  knowledge,  he  boldly  attempts  to  enumerate  the  el- 
ements of  wisdom,  and  the  conditions  under  which  those  elements 
will  work.  In  the  scheme  which  he  thus  constructs,  he  entirely 
omits  theological  dogmas  ;*^  and  he  treats  with  undiimembled 
scorn  many  of  those  conclusions  which  the  people  had  hitherto 
imiversally  received.  He  reminds  his  countrymen  that  their  re- 
ligion is  the  accidental  result  of  their  birth  and  education,  and 
that  if  they  had  been  bom  in  a  Mohammedan  country,  they  would 
have  been  as  firm  believers  in  Mohammedanism  as  they  then 
were  in  Christianity.^^  From  this  consideration,  he  insists  on  the 
absurdity  of  their  troubling  themselves  about  the  variety  of  creeds, 
seeing  that  such  variety  is  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control  Also  it  is  to  be  observed  that  each  of 
these  different  religions  declares  itself  to  be  the  true  one  ;*'  and 
all  of  them  are  equally  based  upon  supernatural  pretensions, 
such  as  mysteries,  miracles,  prophets,  and  the  like.^^  It  is  be- 
cause men  forget  these  things,  that  they  are  the  slaves  of  that 
confidence  which  is  the  great  obstacle  to  all  real  knowledge,  and 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  taking  such  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive view,  as  will  show  us  how  all  nations  cling  with  equal 
zeal  to  the  tenets  in  which  they  have  been  educated.^'  And, 
says  Charron,  if  we  look  a  little  deeper,  we  shall  see  that  each  of 
the  great  regions  is  built  upon  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  founded  upon  that  of  the  Egyptians ; 

^  See  hifl  defimtion,  or  rather  description,  of  wisdom,  in  Charron,  J)e  la  Sagnn^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  295,  ToL  ii.  pp.  118,  116. 

*•  J)e  la  Sageue^  vol.  i.  pp.  63,  351. 

"  "  Ghacone  se  pr6f(&re  aux  autres,  et  se  confie  d^^tre  la  meiUeore  et  plus  rraid 
que  les  autres,  et  s^entre-reprochent  aussi  les  unes  aux  autres  quelque  chose,  et  par- 
Uk  s'entre-condamnent  et  r^ettent.**  De  la  Sagette^  toI.  i.  p.  848 ;  see  also  toI.  L  pp. 
144,  804,  805,  306,  vol  it  p.  116.  Expressions  almost  identical  are  used  by  M. 
Charles  Comte,  Traiti  de  LiqUlatioHy  toL  i.  p.  283. 

4*  "  Toutes  trouvent  et  foumissent  miracles,  prodiges,  oracles,  myst^res  sacr^ 
saints  proph^tes,  fttes,  certains  articles  de  foy  et  cr^ance  n6cessaires  au  salut.**  Ik 
la  Sagesse,  Tol.  i.  p.  846. 

*'  Hence  he  opposes  proselytism,  and  takes  up  the  philosophic  ground,  that  re- 
ligious opinions,  bSng  goTemed  by  undeviating  laws,  owe  their  ranations  to  varia- 
tions in  their  antecedents,  and  are  always,  if  left  to  themselves,  suited  to  the  exist* 
ing  state  of  things :  **  Et  de  ces  conclusions,  nous  apprendons  k  n^^ponser  rien,  ne 
jurer  k  rien,  n^admirer  rien,  ne  se  troubler  de  rien,  mais  quoi  qu'il  advienne,  qu  Ton 
crie,  temp^te,  se  resoudre  A  be  point,  que  c^est  le  cours  du  monde,  cW  natvr$  ^ 
fail  des  sientes.'"    De  la  Sagesee^  vol.  L  p.  311. 
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Chrifitianity  is  the  result  of  Judaism ;  and,  from  these  two  last, 
there  has  naturally  sprung  Mohammedanism.^"  We,  therefore, 
adds  this  great  writer,  should  rise  ahove  the  pretensions  of  hostile 
sects,  and,  without  being  terrified  by  the  fear  of  future  punish- 
ment, or  allured  by  the  hope  of  future  happiness,  we  should  be 
content  with  such  practical  religion  as  consists  in  performing  the 
duties  of  life  ;  and,  uncontrolled  by  the  dogmas  of  any  particular 
creed,  we  should  strive  to  make  the  soul  retire  inward  upon  itself, 
and  by  the  efforts  of  its  own  contemplation,  admire  the  ineffable 
grandeur  of  the  Being  of  beings,  the  supreme  cause  of  all  created 
things.** 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which,  in  the  year  1601,  were  for  the 
first  time  laid  before  the  French  people  in  their  own  mother- 
tongue,"  The  sceptical  and  secular  spirit,  of  which  they  were 
the  representatives,  continued  to  increase ;  and,  as  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy  advanced^  the  decline  of  fanaticism,  so  far  from 
being  confined  to  a  few  isolated  thinkers,  gradually  became  com- 
mon, even  among  ordinary  politicians."    The  clergy,  sensible  of 

**  **  MaiB  comme  ellea  naissent  Tune  aprds  Tautre,  la  plus  jeune  b&tit  toujours 
snr  son  ain^e  et  proohaine  pr^c^dente,  laquelle  elle  nHmprouye,  ni  ne  condamne  de 
fonds  en  comble,  autrement  elle  ne  seroit  pas  oule,  et  ne  pourroit  prendre  pied ; 
mais  seoleroent  Taccuse  ou  dlmperfection,  on  de  son  terme  fin!,  et  qu*&  cette  occa- 
rion  elle  Tient  pour  lui  succ^der  et  la  parfaire,  et  ainsi  la  mine  peu-^-peu,  et  s'enrichit 
de  aes  d^pouilles,  comme  la  Judalque  a  fait  k  la  Gentille  etEgyptienne,  la  Chr6tienne 
i  la  Judaique,  la  Ifahom^tane  i  la  JudaTqne  et  Chr6tienne  ensemble:  mais  les 
▼ielDes  condamnent  bien  tout-d-fait  et  enti^ment  les  jeunes,  et  les  tiennent  pour 
ennemies  capables.**  De  la  Sagessej  voL  i.  p.  849.  This,  I  believef  is  the  first  in- 
stance in  any  modem  language  of  the  doctrine  of  religious  development ;  a  doctrine 
wfaicb,  since  Charron,  has  been  steadily  advancing,  particularly  among  men  whose 
knowledge  is  extensive  enough  to  enable  them  to  compare  the  different  religions 
which  have  prevailed  at  different  times.  In  this,  as  in  other  subjects,  they  who  are 
unable  to  compare,  suppose  that  every  thing  is  isolated,  simply  because  to  them  the 
continuity  is  invisible.  As  to  the  Alexandrian  doctrine  of  development,  found  par- 
ticularly in  Clement  and  Origen,  see  Neander's  Mist,  of  iht  Churchy  voL  ii.  pp.  284- 
257 ;  and  in  particular  pp.  241,  2^6. 

**'De  la  Sagtsie^  vol  i.  pp.  866,  865 ;  two  magnificent  passages.  But  the  whole 
chapter  ought  to  be  read,  livre  ii.  chap.  v.  In  It  there  is  an  occasional  ambiguity. 
Tennemann,  however,  in  the  most  important  point,  understands  Charron  as  I  do  in 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  future  punishments.  GeMchiehte  der  Philosophief  vol.  is. 
P.47S. 

'^  The  first  edition  of  La  Sagetae  was  published  at  Bourdeaux  in  1601.  J^mm, 
ffommes  illuatres,  voL  xvL  p.  224;  HallanCt  Lit,  of  Europe^  vol.  ii.  p.  509 ;  Biog. 
Uniw,  vol.  viii.  p.  250.  Two  editions  were  subsequently  published  in  Paris,  in  1604 
and  1607.    Brunei^  Manuel  du  Libraire,  voL  i.  p.  689. 

■•  Esmond!  {Hiet,  de$  FranfoUf  vol.  xxii.  p.  86)  and  Lavall^  (HUt,  des  Franpais, 
voL  ni.  p.  84)  have  noticed  the  diminution  of  religious  zeal  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  some  curious  evidence  will  also  be  found  in  the  correspondence  ot 
Duplenis  Momay.  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Diodaty,  in  1609 :  **  A 
beaucoup  aujourdliui  il  fiiult  commencer  par  U,  qu^il  y  a  nne  relligion,  premier  que 
de  leur  dire  quelle.*'  Dupleuie^  M6m,  et  Correm.  vol.  x.  p.  415.  This  middle,  or 
secular  party,  received  the  name  of  **  Politiques,^  and  began  to  be  powerM  in  1592 
or  1598.  Benoist  (Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantee,  vol  i.  p.  118),  under  the  year  1598, 
contemptuously  says :  *'  II  s'^leva  uue  foule  de  conciliateurs  de  relidon ;"  see  also 
pp.  201,  273.    In  1590,  and  in  1594,  the  *'  Politiques*"  are  noticed  by  De  Thou  {HuL 
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the  danger^  wished  the  goverDinent  to  check  the  progress  of  in- 
quiry ;"  and  the  pope  himself,  in  a  formal  remonstrance  vrith 
Henry,  uj^ed  him  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  prosecuting  the  heretics, 
from  whom  he  thought  all  the  mischief  had  originally  proceeded," 
But  this  tJie  king  steadily  refused.  He  saw  the  immense  ad- 
vantages that  would  arise,  if  he  could  weaken  the  ecclesiastical 
power  by  balancing  the  two  sects  against  each  other ;"  and, 
therefore,  though  he  was  a  Catholic,  his  pohcy  rather  leaned  in 
favour  of  the  Protestants,  as  being  the  weaker  party.*^  He 
granted  sums  of  money  towards  the  support  of  their  ministers 
and  the  repair  of  their  churches ;"  he  banished  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  their  most  dangerous  enemies ;"  and  he  always  had  with 
him  two  representatives  of  the  reformed  church,  whose  business 
it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction  of  those  edicts  which  he 
had  issued  in  favour  of  their  religion.®" 

Uhiv,  Tol.  xi.  p.  171f  vol.  xii.  p.  184) ;  and  on  tbe  increase,  in  1598,  of  "le  tien 
parti  politique  et  n6gociateur,"  see  Gapefiguey  JBUt  de  la  ReforrM^  voL  vi.  p.  235. 
See  aliBO,  respecting  **  les  politiqnes,"  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  his 
own  court,  in  1615,  in  CapefiffueU  liichelieUy  vol.  i.  p.  93  ;  and  for  tbe  rise  in  Paris, 
in  1592,  of  a  "  politisch  und  lurchlich  gem&ssigte  Gesinnung,"  see  Ranke^  die  Pdptte, 
vol  iL  p.  243. 

^  The  Sorbonne  went  so  &r  as  to  condemn  Gharron's  great  work,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  haring  it  prohibited.  Compare  Duvernet,  Jffist.  de  la  Sorbcnne,  toL  ii« 
p.  139,  With  Bayle,  article  Gharron,  note  F. 

**  In  the  appendix  to  Banke  {IHe  HOmischen  Papstey  vol  iiL  pp.  141, 142^  there 
will  be  found  Uie  instructions  which  were  given  to  the  nuncio,  in  1603,  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  French  court ;  and  which  should  be  compared  with  a  letter,  written  in 
1604,  in  Sully,  (Eemomies  RoyaUs,  vol.  v.  p.  122,  edit.  1820. 

^  **  Sein  Sinn  war  im  Allgemeinen,  ohne  Zweifel,  das  Gleichgewicht  zwischen  ih- 
nen  zu  erhalten.**  Ranke,  die  PapUe^  vol  ii.  pp.  480, 431.  *'  Henri  lY,  Texpression 
de  rindiflferentisme  religieux,  se  posa  comme  une  transaction  entre  ces  deux  s?8- 
t&mes."  Cap^hue,  Hist,  de  la  JUforme,  vol.  vi.  p.  358.  "  Henry  IV.  endeavourecl 
to  acUust  the  balance  evenly.*'  miedlei/'s  Eiet,  of  the  Reformed  Reliffionin  France, 
vol  iii.  p.  19.  See  also  Benoiet,  Hiet  de  P  Edit  de  Nantee,  vol.  i.  p.  136.  Hence,  of 
course,  neither  party  was  quite  satisfied.  Mably's  Oheervatume,  vol.  iiL  p.  220 ; 
Mezeray,  Hiatoire  de  France^  vol.  viii.  p.  969. 

*'  Compare  Capefigue,  Hiet,  de  la  Riforme,  vol.'  viii.  p.  61,  with  Bazin^  Biet.  de 
Louie  JCIII.,  vol  i.  pp.  82,  88.  See  also,  on  his  inclination  towards  the  Protestants, 
Minu  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  vol  i.  p.  .91.  Fontenay,  p.  94,  mentions,  as  a  sii^gular 
instance,  that  ^*  il  se  vist  de  son  temp^  des  huguenots  avoir  des  abbayes.** 

*•  Sully  (Economiee  RoycUee,  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  vol.  vi.  p.  283 ;  Ihipleens  Jfomay, 
Jfim,  et  Correep,  vol.  xi.  p.  242 ;  Benoiet,  JSiet  de  V  Edit  de  Nantee,  vol.  ii.  ppu  68, 
205.  These  grants  were  annual,  and  were  apportioned  by  the  Protestants  themselves. 
See  their  own  account,  in  Quick e  Synodietm  in  Gallia,  voL  i.  pp.  198, 222,  246, 247, 
249,  275-277. 

^  Henry  IT.  banished  the  Jesuits  in  1^94 ;  but  they  were  allowed,  later  in  his 
reign,  to  make  fresh  settlements  in  France.  MaeeaUy  Hist,  de  la  Diplamatie,  vol.  vi. 
p.  485 ;  Bazin,  Hiet,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol  i  p.  106 ;  MonteU,  Liven  Elate,  toL  t.  p. 
192  note;  Le  Thou,  Hiet,  Univ.  voL  xiv.  p.  298.  Compare  the  notices  of  them  m 
Sully,  (Economiee,  vol.  ii.  p.  234,  vol.  iv.  pp.  200,  235,  245.  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  owed  their  recall  to  the  dread  entertained  of  their  intrigues  (  Origoirt, 
Hiet,  dee  Confeeeevre,  p.  816^ ;  and  Henry  evidently  disliked,  as  well  as  feared  them. 
See  two  letters  from  him  m  Lu^eeeie,  Mem,  et  Correep,  vol.  vL  pp.  129,  101.  It 
would  appear,  from  the  Mhi,  de  Richelieu,  vol.  v.  p.  350,  Paris,  1823,  that  the  king 
never  restored  to  them  their  former  authority  in  regard  to  education. 

~  Bazin^  Hiet,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  i.  pp.  142,  143 ;  Le  Vaeewr,  vol  L  p.  156 ; 
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Thus  it  was,  that  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  tolera- 
tion was  preceded  by  scepticism ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  out  of 
this  scepticism  there  arose  the  humane  and  enlightened  measures 
of  Henry  IV.  The  great  prince,  by  whom  these  things  were  ef- 
fected, unhappily  fell  a  victim  to  that  fitnatical  spirit  which  he 
had  done  much  to  curb  ;"  but  the  circumstances  which  occurred 
after  his  death,  showed  how  great  an  impetus  had  been  given  to 
the  age. 

On  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610,  the  government  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  who  administered  it  during  the  mi^ 
nority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  the  direction  which  the  mind  was  now  taking,  that  she,  thougb 
a  weak  and  bigoted  woman,*'  refrained  from  those  persecutions 
which,  only  one  generation  before,  had  been  considered  a  neces- 
sary proof  of  religious  sincerity.  That,  indeed,  must  have  been 
a  movement  of  no  common  energy,  which  could  force  toleration, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
Medici,  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  Catholic,  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  midst  of  her  priests,  and  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  for  their  applause  as  the  highest  object  of  earthly  ambition. 

Yet  this  was  what  actually  occurred.  The  queen  continued 
the  ministers  of  Henry  IV.,  and  announced  that  in  every  thing 
she  woidd  follow  his  example."  Her  first  public  act  was,  a  dec- 
laration, that  the  Edict  of  Nantes  should  be  inviolably  preserved; 
for,  she  says,  "experience  has  taught  our  predecessors,  that  vio- 
lence, so  far  from  inducing  men  to  return  to  the  Catholic  church, 
prevents  them  from  doing  so."«^    Indeed,  so  anxious  was  she 

Siimondi,  toL  xxii.  p.  116 ;  Duples&ia  Momay,  vol.  L  p.  889 ;  8ully^  (EcofumieSf  toL 
vii.pp.  105,482,442. 

"  When  Ravaillac  was  examined,  he  said,  **  qu^il  y  avait  6t6  excite  par  Tint^rdt 
de  la  religion,  et  par  une  impulsion  irresistible.*'  Bazin^  Hist  de  ZouU  X/ZT,  vol.  L 
p.  88.  This  work  contains  the  fullest  account  I  have  met  with  of  Bayaillac ;  of 
whom  there  is,  moreover,  a  description  in  Let  HUtorietUs  d$  TcUlemant  dei  Jiiaux^ 
vol.  i.  p.  85,  Paris,  1840,  a  very  curious  book. 

*^  Le  Yasser  (Hist,  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  i.  p.  279)  calls  her  "  superstitieuse  au 
denier  point;"  and,  in  vol.  v.  p.  481,  " femme  crddule  et  superstitieuse."  See  also 
vol  iii.  p.  250,  voL  vi.  p.  628 ;  and  Ori^oire,  Hist,  des  Cotifesseurs^  p.  66. 

"*  '*£lle  annon^  qu^elle  vouloit  smvre  en  tout  Fexemple  du  feu  roi.  .  .  .  Le 
ministfere  de  Henri  IV,  que  hi  reme  continuoit."  SismondiyHist  des  FranftdSy  voL 
xxii.  pp.  206,  210 ;  and  see  two  letters  from  her,  in  DupUssis  Momay,  Mhn.  et  CoT' 
rssp.  voL  xi.  p.  282,  vol.  xii.  p.  428.  Sully  had  feared  that  the  death  of  Henry  IV. 
would  cause  a  change  of  policy :  **  que  Ton  s'alloit  ietter  dans  des  desseins  tons  con- 
traires  aux  r^les,  ordres  et  maximes  du  feu  roy.^*  (Economies  Jtoyales^  voL  viii. 
p.  401. 

•*  See  the  declaration  in  Bazirty  Hist,  de  Louis  XUIy  vol.  1.  pp.  74,  76 ;  and  no- 
tices of  it  in  Mkm,  de  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  Capefigue^s  liiehelieu,  vol.  L  p.  27 ; 
Benoist,  Hist,  de  r  Edit  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  7;  Xe  Vassor,  Hist,  de  Louis  Xllly  vol. 
L  p.  58.  But  none  of  these  writers,  nor  Sismondi  (vol.  xxii.  p.  221),  appear  to  be 
aware  that  the  issuing  of  this  declaration  was  determined  on,  in  council,  as  early  as 
the  17th  of  May ;  that  is,  only  three  days  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  then  one  of  the  ministers.    See  Mhn,  de  Pont* 
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upon  this  point,  that  when  Louis,  in  1614,  attained  his  nominal 
majority,  the  first  act  of  his  government  was  another  confinna- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes."  And,  in  1615,  she  caused  the 
king,  who  still  remained  under  her  tutelage,*^  to  issue  a  declara- 
tion, by  which  all  preceding  measures  in  fitvour  of  the  Protes- 
tants were  publicly  confirmed.*^  In  the  same  spirit,  she,  in  1611, 
wished  to  raise  to  the  presidency  of  parliament  the  celebrated 
De  Thou;  and  it  was  only  by  making  a  formal  annoimcement 
of  his  heresy,  that  the  pope  succeeded  in  frustrating  what  he  con- 
sidered an  impious  design." 

The  turn  which  things  were  now  taking,  caused  no  little 
alarm  to  the  firiends  of  the  hierarchy.  The  most  zealous  church- 
men loudly  censured  the  policy  of  the  queen;  and  a  great  histo- 
lian  has  observed,  that  when,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Xlil., 
such  alarm  was  caused  in  Europe  by  the  active  encroachments 
of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  France  was  the  first  country  that 
ventured  to  oppose  them.«»  The  nuncio  openly  complained  to 
the  queen  of  her  conduct  in  favouring  heretics;  and  he  anxiously 
desired  that  those  Protestant  works  should  be  suppressed,  by 
which  the  consciences  of  true  believers  were  greatly  scandal- 
ized.^" But  these,  and  similar  representations,  were  no  longer 
listened  to  with  the  respect  they  would  formerly  have  received  ; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  country  continued  to  be  administered  with 
those  purely  temporal  views,  on  which  the  measures  of  Henry  IV. 
had  been  avowedly  based.^^ 

Such  was  now  the  policy  of  the  government  of  France  ;  a  gov- 
ernment which  not  many  years  before,  had  considered  it  the^great 

chartrain^  edit  Petitot,  1822,  yoI.  i.  p.  409 ;  a  book  little  known,  bat  well  worthy  ot 
being  read. 

^  Bazin,  Hist  de  Ltmis  XUl,  voL  L  p.  262 ;  Benoist,  Hist,  de  V  BJdU  de  Nantea^ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  140 ;  Mitn.  de  Fontenay  MareuiX  voL  i.  p.  257  ;  Le  Vaswr^  vol.  i.  p.  604. 

M  **  Laissant  n^anmoins  radministration  du  royaume  4  la  reine  Ba  mdre.**  Mm, 
de  Baseompierre^  toL  ii.  p.  62.  Compare  Sully ^  (Eeonomies,  toL  ix.  p.  177.  ^le 
possessed  complete  authority  over  the  king  till  1617.  See  Mhnoiree  de  Mantgiat^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  24 :  ^*-  avoit  4t6  tenu  fort  bas  par  la  reine  sa  mdre.^  See  also  Le  Vanor^ 
Hist,  de  Louis  XIII,  vol.  ii.  pp.  640,  677,  716,  764. 

"  Bazin,  JSisL  de  Louie  Xllly  vol.  i.  pp.  881,  882. 

^  In  1611,  '*  le  pape  le  rejeta  formellement  comme  h^r^tique.*^  Badn^roi,  L  p. 
174.  This  is  glossed  over  by  Pontchar train  {Mimoires,  vol  i.  p.  450) ;  but  the  state- 
ment of  M.  Bazin  is  confirmed  in  the  preface  to  De  ThjoUy  JSistoire  Univereelle^  toL 
i.  p.  xvi. 

**  **  Der  erste  Einhalt  den  die  kirchliche  Restauration  erfuhr,  geschah  inFrmnk- 
riech."    Ranke,  die  ROmieehen  PUpsUj  vol.  iiL  p.  160. 

^  This  desire  was  expressed  several  times,  but  in  vain :  "  Gem  h&tten  die  Kttntien 
Werke  wie  von  Thou  und  Richer  verboten,  aber  es  wahr  ihnen  nicht  moplich." 
Banke^  die  PUpste,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  Anhang.  Compare  Mhn,  de  J^ehelieu,  vol.  ii.  pu 
68 ;  Mim.  de  fontchartrain,  voL  L  p.  428. 

^'  This  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  is  noticed  by  many  writers  of  the  time ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  very  curious  remonstrance  of  the  French  clorgy^  in 
1605,  in  De  Tftou,  Hiet,  Univ,  vol  xiv.  pp.  446,  447. 
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duty  of  a  sovereign  to  punish  heretics  and  extirpate  heresy.  That 
this  continued  improvement  was  merely  the  result  of  the  general 
intellectual  development,  is  evident,  not  only  from  its  success, 
but  also  from  the  character  of  the  queen-regent  and  the  king. 
No  one  who  has  read  the  contemporary  memoirs,  can  deny  that 
Mary  de  Medici  and  Louis  XIII.  were  as  superstitious  as  any  of 
their  predecessors,  and  it  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  this  disre- 
gard of  theological  prejudices  was  due,  not  to  their  own  personal 
merits,  but  to  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  pressure  of  an  age  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  hur- 
ried along  those  who  believed  themselves  to  be  its  rulers. 

But  these  considerations,  weighty  as  they  are,  will  only 
slightly  diminish  the  merit  of  that  remarkable  man,  who  now 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  affairs.  During  the  last  eigh- 
teen years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  France  was  entirely  gov- 
erned by  Richelieu,"  one  of  that  extremely  small  class  of  states- 
men to  whom  it  is  given  to  impress  their  own  character  on  the 
destiny  of  their  country.  This  great  ruler  has,  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  political  art,  probably  never  been  surpassed,  except  by  that 
prodigy  of  genius  who,  in  our  time,  troubled  the  fortunes  of  Eu- 
rope. But,  in  one  important  point  of  view,  Richelieu  was  supe- 
rior to  Napoleon.  The  life  of  Napoleon  was  a  constant  effort  to 
oppress  the  liberties  of  mankind ;  and  his  unrivalled  capacity 
exhausted  its  resources  in  struggling  against  the  tendencies  of  a 
great  age.  Richelieu,  too,  was  a  despot ;  but  his  despotism  took 
a  nobler  turn.  He  displayed,  what  Napoleon  never  possessed,  a 
just  ajppreciation  of  the  spirit  of  his  own  time.  In  one  great 
point,  indeed,  he  failed.  His  attempts  to  destroy  the  power  of 
the  French  nobility  were  altogether  futile  ;"  for,  owing  to  a  long 
course  of  events,  the  authority  of  that  insolent  class  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  labours  of  another  century 
were  required  to  eff^e  its  ancient  influence.  But,  though  Riche- 
lieu could  not  diminish  the  social  and  moral  weight  of  the  French 
nobles,  he  curtailed  their  political  privileges ;  and  he  chastised 

^  As  M.  MoDteil  says  (Hist.  de$  Frangais  des  divers  Mats,  vol.  tu.  p.  114), 
'^Bidielieu  tint  le  sceptre;  Louis  XIII  porta  la  couronne."  And  Campion  (Jfi- 
■lotrM,  p.  37)  calls  him  *'plut6t  le  maftre  que  le  ministre  ;*'  and  adds,  pp.  218,  219, 
that  he  **  ayoit  gouvem^  dix-huit  ans  h,  France  avec  un  pouvoir  absolu  et  une  gloire 
sans  pareille."    Compare  Mem  du  Cardinal  de  HetZy  yoI.  i.  p.  68. 

"  The  common  opinion,  put  forth  in  Alison^s  Hist,  of  Europe,  toI.  i.  pp.  101- 
104,  and  in  many  other  books,  is,  that  Richelieu  did  destroy  their  influence ;  but 
this  error  arises  from  confusing  political  influence  with  social  influence.  What  is 
termed  the  political  power  of  a  cUss,  is  merely  the  symptom  and  manifestation  of 
its  real  power ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  attack  the  first,  unless  you  can  also  weaken  the 
second.  The  real  power  of  the  nobles  was  social,  and  that  neither  Richelieu  nor 
Louis  XIV.  could  impair ;  and  it  remained  intact  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  intellect  of  France  rebelled  against  it,  oTerthrew  it,  and  finally 
effected  the  French  Revolution. 
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their  crimes  with  a  severity  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  repressed 
their  former  license.^*  So  little,  however,  can  even  the  ablest 
statesman  effect,  unless  he  is  seconded  by  the  general  temper  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  that  these  checks,  rude  as  they  were, 
produced  no  permanent  result.  After  his  death,  the  French 
nobles,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  quickly  rallied ;  and,  in  the 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  debased  that  great  stru^le  into  a  mere  con- 
test of  rival  families.  Kor  was  it  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  that  France  was  finally  relieved  from  the  overweening 
influence  of  that  powerful  class,  whose  selfishness  had  long  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  civilization,  by  retaining  the  people  in  a 
thraldom,  fix>m  the  remote  effects  of  which  they  have  not  yet 
ftilly  recovered. 

Although  in  this  respect  Bichelieu  failed  in  achieving  his  de- 
signs, he  in  other  matters  met  with  signal  success.  This  was 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  his  lai^e  and  comprehensive  views  har- 
monized with  that  sceptical  tendency,  of  which  I  have  just  given 
some  account.  For  this  remarkable  man,  though  he  was  a  bishop 
and  a  cardinal,  never  for  a  moment  allowed  the  claims  of  his  "pro^ 
fession  to  make  him  forego  the  superior  claims  of  his  country. 
He  knew,  what  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  the  governor  of  a  peo- 
ple should  measure  affairs  solely  by  a  political  standard,  |tnd 
should  pay  no  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  any  sect,  or  the  prop- 
agation of  any  opinions,  except  in  reference  to  the  present  and 
practical  welfare  of  men.  The  consequence  was,  that,  during 
his  administration,  there  was  seen  the  marvellous  spectacle  of 
supreme  authority  wielded  by  a  priest,  who  took  no  pains  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  spiritual  classes.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
this,  he  often  treated  them  with  what  was  then  considered  un- 
exampled rigour.  The  royal  confessors,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  functions,  had  always  been  regarded  with  a  cer- 
tain veneration ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  men  of  unspotted 
piety  ;  they  had  hitherto  possessed  immense  infiuence,  and  even 
the  most  powerfiil  statesmen  had  thought  it  advisable  to  show 
them  the  deference  due  to  their  exalted  position.''^     Bichelieu, 

"**  Richelieu  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  humbling  the  nobles,  at  le«at 
as  early  as  1624.  See  a  characteristic  passage  in  his  MemotreM^  yoL  iL  p.  840.  In 
8winbume^9  Courts  of  Ettrope^  toI.  it  pp.  68-66,  there  is  a  curious  traditional  anec- 
dote, which,  though  probably  false,  shows,  at  all  erents,  the  fear  and  hatred  with 
which  the  French  nobles  regarded  the  memory  of  Richelieu  more  than  a  centurj 
•iler  his  death. 

^*  On  their  influence,  see  OrfgoirCf  JSUtoiredes  Confetsetm ;  and  compare  the  r«- 
marks  of  Mr.  Grote,  a  great  writer,  whose  mind  is  always  ready  with  historical  analo- 
gies. Grout's  HUt,  of  Greece,  yoL  yL  p.  898,  2d  edit.  1851.  Many  of  the  French  kings 
had  a  strong  natural  affection  for  monks ;  but  the  most  singular  instance  I  hare 
found  of  this  sort  of  loYe  is  mentioned  by  no  less  a  man  than  De  Thou,  respecting 
Henry  III.  De  Thou  {HisL  Univ,  yoI.  x.  pp.  666,  667)  says  of  that  prince :  "  Soit 
temperament,  soit  Education,  la  presence  d^un  moine  faisait  toujours  plaisir  d  Henri  * 
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hoirever,  was  too  fianiliar  with  the  arts  of  his  profession,  to  feel 
much  respect  for  these  keepers  of  the  consciences  of  kings. 
Caussin,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIII.,  had,  it  seems,  followed  the 
example  of  his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  instil  his  own 
views  of  policy  into  the  mind  of  the  royal  penitent. "'^  But  Riche- 
lieu, so  soon  as  he  heard  of  this,  dismissed  him  from  ofKce,  and 
aent  him  into  exile  ;  for,  he  contemptuously  says,  "  the  little 
father  Caussin"  should  not  interfere  in  matters  of  government, 
since  he  is^one  of  those  "  who  have  always  been  brought  up  in 
the  innocence  of  a  religious  life.""  Caussin  was  succeeded  by 
the  celebrated  Sirmond ;  but  Richelieu  would  not  allow  the  new 
confessor  to  begin  his  duties,  until  he  had  solemnly  promised 
never  to  interfere  in  state  affiairs.^^ 

On  another  occasion  of  much  more  importance,  Richelieu  dis- 
played a  similar  spirit.  The  French  clergy  were  then  possessed 
of  enormous  wealtii ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  taxing 
themselves,  they  were  careful  not  to  make  what  they  considered 
unnecessary  contributions  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
state.  They  had  cheerfully  advanced  money  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Protestants,  because  they  believed  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  assist  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy.^^  But  they  saw  no  reason 
why  their  revenues  should  be  wasted  in  effecting  mere  temporal 
benefits  ;  they  considered  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  funds 
set  apart  for  spiritual  purposes,  and  they  thought  it  impious 

et  je  lui  ai  moi-m^me  souvent  entendu  dire,  que  leur  nie  produisoit  le  mdme  efifet 
gar  son  &me,  que  le  chatouillement  le  plus  d^licat  sur  le  corps." 

^*  One  of  his  suggestions  was,  *^  sur  les  dangers  que  couroit  le  catholicisme  eo 
iJleinagne,  par  ses  liaisons  avec  les  puissances  protestantes."  Or^goire^  Hist,  de9 
Confes9ettr»y  p.  842.  The  fullest  account  of  Caussin  is  in  X«  VoMor,  Hitt,  de  Louu 
Xlll^  Tol.  ix.  pp.  287-299 ;  to  which,  however,  Grdgoire  never  refers.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  Le  Yasdor,  I  may  observe,  that  he  is  far  more  accu- 
rate than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  he  has  been  very  unfairly  treated  by  the 
majority  of  French  writers,  among  whom  he  Is  unpopular,  on  account  of  his  con- 
stant attacks  on  Louis  XIY.  Sismondi  (Hxfi.  des  FratifoiSj  vol.  xxii.  pp.  188, 189) 
speaks  highly  of  his  Bitt  of  Louis  XUL  ;  and  so  far  as  my  own  reading  extends, 
I  can  confirm  his  favourable  opinion. 

"  "  Le  petit  pfere  Caussin."  Mem,  de  Richtlieu^  vol.  x.  p.  206 ;  and  at  p.  217, 
be  ifl  classed  among  the  **  personnes  qui  avoient  toujours  6t6  nourries  dans  Tin- 
nocence  d*une  vie  religieuse:"  see  also  p.  215,  on  his  **  simplicity  et  ignorance." 
Respecting  Richelieu's  treatment  of  Caussin,  see  Mhn,  de  M<mtglat^  vol.  i.  pp.  178- 
175 ;  Lettres  de  Patin^  vol.  i.  p.  49 ;  Dee  Reauxy  Hietoriettee,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

'*  Siemondiy  Hiet,  dee  Francis,  vol.  xxiiL  p.  882 ;  Tallemant  dee  Jiiaux,  H%et<h 
rietiee,  vol  ili.  p.  78  note.  Le  Vassor  (Hiet,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol  x.  part  il.  p.  7 61 J 
eays,  that  Sirmond  *'  se  soutint  k  la  cour  sous  le  minist^re  de  Richelieu,  parce  qu^il 
ne  se  m^loit  point  des  affaires  d'etat."  According  to  the  same  writer  (vol.  viii.  p. 
156X  Richelieu  thought  at  one  time  of  depriving  the  Jesuits  of  their  post  of  con- 
fessor to  the  king. 

'•  LavaUee,  Hiet,  dee  Fran^aie,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ;  Le  Va$eor,  Hiet.  de  Louie  XIII, 
voL  iv.  p.  208 ;  B€unn,  Hiet,  de  L<mU  XIII,  voL  U.  p.  144 ;  £enoiet,  Hiet,  de  PEdit 
de  Jiantee^  vol.  ii.  pp.  837,  388.  Benoist  says :  **  Le  clerg6  de  France,  ignorant  et 
eorrompu,  croyoit  tout  son  devoir  compris  dans  Textirpation  des  h^r^tiques ;  et 
mtaie  il  oflroit  de  grandes  sommes,  &  condition  qu^on  les  employ&t  i  cette  guerre." 
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that  wealth  consecrated  by  the  piety  of  their  ancestors  should 
fall  into  the  profane  hands  of  secular  statesmen.  Bichelieu,  who 
looked  on  these  scruples  as  the  artifices  of  interested  men,  had 
taken  a  very  different  view  of  the  relation  which  the  clergy  bore 
to  the  country.^^  So  far  from  thinking  that  the  interests  of  the 
church  were  superior  to  those  of  the  state,  he  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim  of  policy,  that  "  the  reputation  of  the  state  was  the  first 
consideration/'"  With  such  fearlessness  did  he  carry  out  this 
principle,  that  having  convoked  at  Mantes  a  great  assembly  of 
the  clergy,  he  compelled  them  to  aid  the  government  by  an  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  6,000,000  francs ;  and  finding  that  some 
of  the  highest  dignitaries  had  expressed  their  discontent  at  so 
unusual  a  step,  he  laid  hands  on  them  also,  and,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  church,  sent  into  exile  not  only  four  of  the  bishops, 
but  likewise  the  two  archbishops  of  Toulouse  and  of  Sens.*** 

If  these  things  had  been  done  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would 
most  assuredly  have  proved  fatal  to  the  minister  who  dared  to 
attempt  them.  But  Bichelieu,  in  these  and  similar  measures, 
was  aided  by  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  was  beginning  to  despise 
its  ancient  masters.  For  this  general  tendency  was  now  be- 
coming apparent,  not  only  in  literature  and  in  politics,  but  even 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  nuncio  in- 
dignantly complained  of  the  hostility  displayed  against  ecdesias- 
tics  by  the  French  judges ;  and  he  said  that,  among  other 
shameful  things,  some  clergymen  had  been  hung,  without  being 
first  deprived  of  their  spiritual  character. «»    On  other  occasions, 

^  In  which  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  high  authority  of  Vattel,  whese  words  I 
shall  quote  for  the  sake  of  those  politicians  who  stiU  cleave  to  the  superannoated 
theory  of  the  sacredness  of  church-property :  ^*  Loin  que  Texemption  appartienne  aijx 
biens  d  ^glise  parce  qu'ils  sont  consacr^s  &  Dieu,  c'est  au  contraire  piar  cette  raison 
m^me,  quails  doivent  6tres  pris  les  premiers  pour  le  salut  de  T^tat ;  car  il  n^y  a  rien 
de  plus  agr^able  au  P^re  commun  des  hommes,  que  de  garantir  une  nation  de  sa 
mine.  Dieu  n*ayant  besoin  de  rien,  lui  consacrer  des  biens,  c^est  les  destiner  h  des 
usages  qui  lui  soient  agr^ables.  De  plus,  les  biens  de  T^glise,  de  Taveu  du  clerg^ 
lui-mdme,  sont  en  grande  partie  destinte  aux  pauvres.  Quand  T^tat  est  dans  le  be- 
•soin,  il  est  sans  doute  le  premier  pauvre,  et  le  plus  digne  de  secours."  VaUelt  U 
BtkM  des  Oensj  vol.  i.  pp.  176.  177. 

'^  *^  Que  la  reputation  de  r^tat  est  preferable  d  toutes  choees.*^  Menu  de  Hick' 
elieu,  voL  ii.  p.  482.    This  was  in  1625,  and  by  way  of  refuting  the  legate. 

"  Sismondi,  Hist  des  Franfais^  voL  xxiii.  pp.  477,  478 ;  Bazin^  Hist,  de  L<miM 
Xllly  vol.  iv.  pp.  326,  326.  The  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  knew  Richelieu  personally, 
says :  "  M.  le  cardinal  de  Bichelieu  avoit  donn^  une  atteinte  cruelle  d  la  dignity  et 
&  la  liberte  du  clerge  dans  Tassembiee  de  Mante,  et  il  avoit  exild,  avec  des  circon- 
stances  atroces,  six  de  ses  pr^lats  les  plus  considerables."  Mem,  de  HeUy  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

*"  "  Die  Nuntien  finden  kein  Ende  der  Beschwcrden  die  sie  macben  ru  miissen 
elauben,  vorzUglich  uber  die  B  schr&nkungen  welche  die  geisUiche  JarisdicUon  er^ 
nihre.  .  .  .  Zuweilen  werde  ein  Geistlicher  Mngerichtet  ohne  erst  degradirt  zu  seyn.** 
JtafU^e^  die  Pdpste^  vol  iii.  p.  157 :  a  summary,  in  1641,  of  the  complaints  of  the 
then  nuncio,  and  of  those  of  his  predecessors.  Le  Yassor  {Hist,  de  Loui^  JTIII^ 
vol.  V.  pp.  51  seq.)  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  the  animosity  between 
the  clergy  and  the  secular  tribunals  of  France  in  1624. 
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the  increasing  contempt  showed  itself  in  a  way  well  suited  to  the 
coarseness  of  the  prevailing  manners.  Sourdis,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bonrdeaux,  was  twice  ignominionsly  beaten ;  once  by  the 
Doke  d'Epernon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Marechal  de  Vitry.^* 
Nor  did  Bichelieu,  who  usually  treated  the  nobles  with  such 
severity,  seem  anxious  to  punish  this  gross  outrage.  Indeed,  the 
archbishop  not  only  received  no  sympathy,  but,  a  few  years  later, 
was  peremptorily  ordered  by  Kichelieu  to  retire  to  his  own  dio- 
cese ;  such,  however,  was  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  affairs,  that 
he  fled  to  Carpentras,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  pope.^«  This  happened  in  1641;  and  nine  years  earlier,  the 
church  had  incurred  a  still  greater  scandal.  For  in  1632,  serious 
disturbances  having  arisen  in  Languedoc,  Bichelieu  did  not  fear 
to  meet  the  difficulty  by  depriving  some  of  the  bishops,  and  seiz- 
ing the  temporalities  of  the  others.^* 

The  indignation  of  the  clergy  may  be  easily  imagined.  Such 
repeated  injuries,  even  if  they  had  proceeded  from  a  layman, 
would  have  been  hard  to  endure ;  but  they  were  rendered  doubly 
bitter  by  being  the  work  of  one  of  themselves— one  who  had  been 
nurtured  in  the  profession  against  which  he  turned.  This  it 
was  which  aggravated  the  offence,  because  it  seemed  to  be  add- 
ing treachery  to  insult.  It  was  not  a  war  from  without,  but  it 
was  a  treason  from  within.  It  was  a  bishop  who  humbled  the 
episcopacy,  and  a  cardinal  who  affronted  the  Church."  Such, 
however,  was  the  general  temper  of  men,  that  the  clergy  did  not 
venture  to  strike  an  open  blow ;  but,  by  means  of  their  partisans, 

••  SUmandiy  Hist,  des  FrangaiSy  vol.  xxiii.  p.  801 ;  Mhru  de  BoMompierre^  vo: 
iii.  pp.  802,  363.  Bazin,  who  notices  this  disgraceful  affair,  simply  says  {Hist  dt 
Louis  XlUf  Tol.  iii.  p.  458) :  "  Le  marechal  de  Yitry,  suiyant  l*exemple  qui  lui  en 
aroit  donn^  le  due  d^Epernon,  s^emporta  jusqu^d  le  firapper  de  son  bdton?'  In  re- 
gard to  Epemon,  the  best  account  is  in  Mem,  de  Jtieheiieu^  where  it  is  stated  (vol. 
▼ffi.  p.  194)  that  the  duke,  just  before  flogging  the  archbishop,  **  disoit  au  peuple, 
'Bangez-Tons,  tous  yerrez  comme  j'^trillerai  yotre  archeydque.* "  This  was  stated 
by  a  witness,  who  heard  the  duke  utter  the  words.  Compare,  for  fUrther  informa- 
tion, Le  VassoT^  Hist,  de  Louis  XIIIj  yoL  x.  part  ii.  p.  97,  with  Tallemant  dee  Riaux^ 
Si^criettes^  yol.  iii.  p.  116.  Des  R6aux,  who,  in  his  own  way,  wsia  somewhat  of  a 
philosopher,  contentedly  says:  "  Get  archeydque  se  pouyoit  yanter  d*6tre  le  pr^lat 
du  monde  qui  ayoit  M  le  plus  battu.^  His  brother  was  Cardinal  Sourdis ;  a  man  of 
some  little  reputation  in  his  own  time,  and  concerning  whom  a  curious  anecdote  is 
reUted  in  Mhn,  de  Colirart^  pp.  281-234. 

*  Sismondiy  Hiet,  dee  Fran^aiSy  yol.  xxiii.  p.  470.  Le  Vassor  (Hist,  de  Louie 
Zm,  Yol  X.  part  ii.  p.  149)  says :  *'  II  s^enfuit  done  honteusement  k  Carpentras 
sous  la  protection  du  pape.*^ 

"  "  Les  ^y^ques  furent  punis  par  la  saisie  de  leur  temporel ;  Alby,  Nimes,  Uz^, 
ftirent  priy^es  de  leurs  pr^lats."  Capefigue^e  Richelieu^  Paris,  1844,  yol.  ii.  p.  24. 
The  Protestants  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  punishment  of  the  bishops  of  Alby  and 
Kimes,  which  "les  ministres  regardoient  comme  une  rengeance  diyine."  Benoiet^ 
Hist,  de  rjSdU  de  Nantes,  yol.  ii.  pp.  628,  629. 

"  In  a  short  account  of  Richelieu,  which  was  published  immediately  after  his 
death,  the  writer  indignantly  says,  that ^*  being  a  cardinal,  he  afflicted  the  church.** 
Burners  Tracts,  yoL  y.  p.  640.  Compare  Bazin,  Hist,  de  Lows  XIH,  yol.  iy.  p.  822. 
VOL.  I.— 26 
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they  scattered  the  most  odious  libels  against  the  great  ministei 
They  said  that  he  was  unchaste,  that  he  was  guilty  of  o{>en  de* 
bauchery,  and  that  he  held  incestuous  commerce  with  his  own 
niece.««  They  declared  that  he  had  no  religion ;  that  he  wm 
only  a  Catholic  in  name  ;  that  he  was  the  pontiff  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  atheists ;"  and,  what  wag 
worse  than  all,  they  even  accused  him  of  wishing  to  establish  a 
schism  in  the  French  church. «°  Happily,  the  time  was  now 
passing  away  in  which  the  national  mind  could  be  moved  bj 
such  artifices  as  these.  Still,  the  charges  are  worth  recording, 
because  they  illustrate  the  tendency  of  public  affairs,  and  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  spiritual  classes  saw  the  reins  of  powa 
MUng  from  their  hands.  Indeed,  all  this  was  so  manifest,  that 
in  the  last  civil  war  raised  against  Kichelieu,  only  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  the  insurgents  stated  in  their  proclamation,  that 
one  of  their  objects  was  to  revive  the  respect  with  which  the 
clergy  and  nobles  had  formerly  been  treated." 

The  more  we  study  the  career  of  Kichelieu,  the  more  prom- 
inent does  this  antagonism  become.  Every  thing  proves  that 
he  was  conscious  of  a  great  struggle  going  on  between  the  old 
ecclesiastical  scheme  of  government,  and  the  new  secular  scheme ; 
and  that  he  was  determined  to  put  down  the  old  plan,  and  up- 
hold the  new  one.  For,  not  only  in  his  domestic  administration, 
but  also  in  his  foreign  policy,  do  we  find  the  same  imprecedent- 
ed  disregard  of  theological  interests.  The  House  of  Austria, 
particularly  its  Spanish  branch,  had  long  been  respected  by  all 
pious  men  as  the  faithful  ally  of  the  church :  it  was  looked  upon 
as  the  scourge  of  heresy ;  and  its  proceedings  against  the  heretics 
had  won  for  it  a  great  name  in  ecclesiastical  history.'^  When, 
therefore,  the  French  government,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  France 
naturally  established  an  intimate  connexion  with  Spain  as  wdl 
as  with  Kome  ;**  and  these  three  great  powers  were  firmly  unit- 

"  This  scandalous  charge  in  regard  to  his  niece,  was  a  faTOurite  one  with  the 
clergy ;  and  among  many  oUier  instances,  the  accusation  was  brought  by  the  Cuifi- 
nal  de  Valen^ay  in  the  grossest  manner.  See  TaUemant  dM  RSauz,  HUtoTiettOj  toL 
iu.  p.  201. 

^  ^*  De  li  ces  petits  Merits  qui  le  d^non^aient  comme  le  *  pontife  des  huguenots  * 
ou  Me  patriarche  des  ath^es.***     Capefiffue's  Eichelieu,  vol.  i.  p.  812. 

••  Compare  Des  Reaux^  Bistanettes^  vol.  ii.  p.  288,  with  Le  Vaitor^  SiH,  d$ 
Louis  XIII,  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  pp.  1Y7,  178,  voL  ix.  p.  277. 

*^  See  the  manifesto  in  Siwium^  Hist,  des  ^hingais^  vol  xxiiL  pp.  452,  468. 

**  Late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  **fils  a!n6  de  T^gUse*^  was  the  recognized  tnd 
weU-merited  title  of  the  kings  of  Spain.  De  Thou,  Hist.  Uinv,  vol.  xi.  p.  280.  Com- 
pare Duplessis  Momay,  Mem,  et  Correspond,  vol.  xi.  p.  21.  And  on  the  opinions 
which  the  Catholics,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  generaUy  held  respecting 
Spain,  see  Mkm,  de  Fontenay  Mareuily  vol.  L  p.  189 ;  Mhn,  de  Bassompierre,  toI  L 
p.  424 

*'  As  to  the  connexion  between  this  foreign  policy  and  the  massacre  of  SainI 
Bartholomew,  see  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  lUforme,  vol  ill.  pp.  258,  268,  269. 
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ed,  not  by  a  commtmity  of  temporal  interests,  but  by  the  force 
of  a  religions  compact.  This  theological  confederacy  was  after- 
wards broken  up  by  the  personal  character  of  Henry  !¥.,•<  and 
by  the  growing  indifference  of  the  age  ;  but  during  the  minority 
of  Louis  XIII.,  the  queen-regent  had  in  some  degree  renewed  it, 
and  had  attempted  to  revive  the  superstitious  prejudices  upon 
which  it  was  based.*'  In  all  her  feelings,  she  was  a  zealous  Cath- 
olic ;  she  was  warmly  attached  to  Spain ;  and  she  succeeded 
m  marrying  her  son,  the  young  king,  to  a  Spanish  princess,  and 
her  daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince. »« 

It  might  have  been  eiq)ected  that  when  Bichelieu,  a  great 
d^itary  of  the  Bomish  church,  was  placed  at  the  hectd  of 
a&irs,  he  would  have  re-established  a  connexion  so  eagerly  de- 
sired by  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.'^  But  his  conduct 
was  not  r^ulated  by  such  views  as  these.  His  object  was,  not 
to  favour  the  opinions  of  a  sect,  but  to  promote  the  interests  of 
a  nation.  His  treaties,  his  diplomacy,  and  the  schemes  of  his 
foreign  alliances,  were  all  directed,  not  against  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  but  against  the  enemies  of  France.  By  erecting  this 
new  standard  of  action,  Bichelieu  took  a  great  step  towards  secu- 
larizing the  whole  system  of  European  politics.  For,  he  thus 
made  the  theoretical  interests  of  men  subordinate  to  their  prac- 
tical interests.  Before  his  time,  the  rulers  of  France,  in  order  to 
pnnish  their  Protestant  subjects,  had  not  hesitated  to  demand 
the  aid  of  the  Catholic  troops  of  Spain  ;  and  in  so  doing,  they 
merely  acted  upon  the  old  opinion,  that  it  was  the  chief  duty  of 
a  government  to  suppress  heresy.  This  pernicious  doctrine  was 
first  openly  repudiated  by  Bichelieu.  As  early  as  1617,  and  be- 
fore he  had  established  his  power,  he,  in  an  instruction  to  one  of 
the  foreign  ministers  which  is  still  extant,  laid  it  down  as  a  prin- 

••  On  the  poKcy,  and  still  more  on  the  feelings,  of  Henry  IV*.  towards  the  House 
of  Austria,  see  8tUlyy  (EcontmieB  HoyaleSj  vol  iL  p.  291,  vol.  ill.  pp.  Itt2,  166,  toL 
iv.  pp.  289,  290,  821,  848,  844,  364,  yoL  v.  p.  128,  voL  vi  p.  298,  voL  vii.  p.  808, 
ToL  viii.  pp.  196,  202,  848. 

*  Capefigue't  Richelieu,  voL  I.  pp.  26,  869 ;  Mhn.  de  Mbniglat^  vol  i.  pp.  16, 
11 ;  Le  Va$8ory  Hist,  de  Louis  XI%  vol.  i.  p.  268,  vol.  vi.  p.  849 ;  Sisnumdi^  Bist, 
det  Fran^au^  vol  xidi.  p.  227.  Her  husband,  Henry  lY.,  said  that  she  had  **  the 
soul  of  a  Spaniard.^     Capefiffue^  Hist,  de  la  Jte/ormef  vol.  viiL  p.  160. 

*  This  was,  in  her  opinion,  a  master-stroke  of  policy :  "  Entdt^  du  double 
manage  avec  FEspagne  qu^elle  avoit  m^nag^  avec  tant  d^application,  et  qu'elle  re- 
gardoit  comme  le  plus  ferme  appui  de  son  autorit^.^'  Le  Vasscry  Etst.  de  Louis 
Xni,  vol  i.  pp.  453,  464. 

**  So  late  as  1656,  the  French  clergy  wished  "  to  hasten  a  peace  with  Spain,  and 
to  curb  the  heretics  in  France.**  Letterfrom  Pell  to  Thurloe,  written  in  1666,  and 
printed  in  VaughafCs  Protectorate  of  dromweU,  vol  L  p.  486,  Svo.  1889.  During 
the  minority  of  Louis  Xin.,  we  hear  of  *Mes  z414z  catholiques,  et  ceux  qui  d^si- 
roient,  k  quelque  prix  que  ce  fust,  Funion  des  deux  roys,  et  des  deux  couronnes  de 
France  et  d^Espagne,  comme  le  seul  moyen  propre,  selon  leur  advis,  pour  Fextirpa* 
don  des  h^r^es  dans  la  chrestient^."  Sully y  (Econ,  RoyaleSy  vol  ix.  p.  181 ;  com^ 
pare  vol.  viL  p.  248,  on  **  les  z41^z  catholiques  espagnollsez  de  France.** 
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ciple,  that,  in  matters  of  state,  no  CathoKc  ought  to  prefer  a 
Spaniard  to  a  French  Protestant.'^  To  us,  ind^,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  such  preference  of  the  claims  of  our  country  to 
those  of  our  creed,  has  become  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  in  those 
days  it  was  a  startling  novelty."  Richelieu,  however,  did  not 
fear  to  jmsh  the  paradox  even  to  its  remotest  consequences. 
The  Catholic  church  justly  considered  that  its  interests  were 
bound  up  with  those  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;*"  but  Richelieu, 
directly  he  was  called  to  the  council,  determined  to  humble  that 
house  in  both  its  branches.*  ®*  To  effect  this,  he  openly  support- 
ed the  bitterest  enemies  of  his  own  religion.  He  aided  the  Lu- 
therans against  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  he  aided  the  Cal- 
vinists  against  the  King  of  Spain.  During  the  eighteen  years  he 
was  supreme,  he  steadily  pursued  the  same  undeviating  pol- 
icy. »<'*  When  Philip  attempted  to  oppress  the  Dutch  Protes- 
tants, l^ichelieu  made  common  cause  with  them  ;  at  first,  advanc- 
ing them  large  sums  of  money,  and  afterwards  inducing  the 
French  king  to  sign  a  treaty  of  intimate  alliance  with  those 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
chastised  as  rebellious  heretics.*'^    In  the  same  way,  when  that 

'"  See  Sitmondiy  JSUt.  des  Franpais,  vol.  xzii.  pp.  887-889,  where  the  importance 
of  this  document  is  noticed,  and  it  is  said  that  Richelieu  had  drawn  it  up  *^  aTee 
beaucoup  de  soin.**  The  language  of  it  is  very  peremptory :  **  Que  nul  catholique 
n^est  si  aveugle  d'estimer  en  matidre  d*4tat  un  Espagnol  meilleur  qu^on  fran9ais  hu- 
guenot." 

•*  Even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  French  Protestants  were  not  considered 
to  be  Frenchmen :  *^  The  intolerant  dogmas  of  Roman  Catholicism  did  not  recogniie 
them  as  Frenchmen.  Iliey  were  looked  upon  as  foreigner,  or  rather  as  enemies; 
and  were  treated  as  such."    Felicej  Eiit.  of  the  Protestants  of  France^  p.  216. 

^^  Sismondi  says,  under  the  year  1610,  "Toute  T^glise  cathDliquc  croyoit  son 
sort  116  k  celui  de  la  maison  d^Autriche."    J^t,  det  FranqaU,  toL  xxiL  p.  180. 

101  «  g^  y^Q  dominante  fut  Tabaissement  de  la  maison  d^Autriche."  Flauan,  HitL 
de  la  Diplomalie  Frangaise^  voL  iii.  p.  81.  And,  on  the  early  formation  of  this 
scheme,  see  Mem,  de  la  RocJufoucatdd^  toI.  L  p.  850.  De  Retz  says,  that  before 
Richelieu,  no  one  had  even  thought  of  such  a  step :  **  Celui  d^attaquer  la  formidable 
maison  d^Au^riche  n*avoit  4t6  imaging  de  personne."  Mem.  de  Retz^  voL  L  p.  45. 
This  is  rather  too  strongly  expressed ;  but  the  whole  paragraph  is  curious,  as  writ- 
ten by  a  man  who  possessed  great  ability,  which  De  Retz  undoubtedly  did,  and 
who,  though  hating  Richelieu,  could  not  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  hn  im* 
mense  services. 

'*"  **  Obwohl  Cardinal  der  romischen  Kirche  trug  Richelieu  kein  Bedenken,  mit 
den  Frotestanten  selbst  unverhohlen  in  Bund  zu  treten."  JRanke,  die  Papste^  voi 
ii.  p.  510.  Compare,  in  Mem.  de  Fontenay  Mareuily  vol.  iL  pp.  28,  29,  the  reproach 
which  the  nuncio  Spada  addressed  to  Richelieu  for  treating  with  the  Protestants, 
"  de  la  paix  qui  se  traittoit  avec  les  huguenots."  See  also  Le  Vaesw^  Hut,  de  Xomm 
X///,  voL  V.  pp.  236,  854-856,  567  ;  and  a  good  pfissage  in  ZavalUe  Hut.  des  Frm^ 
pais,  vol.  iii.  p.  90, — an  able  little  work,  and  perhaps  the  best  small  history  ever 
published  of  a  great  country. 

^^  De  Retz  mentions  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  ecclesiastical 
party  respecting  this  treaty.  He  says,  that  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who,  the  year 
after  the  death  of  Richelieu,  was  for  a  moment  at  the  head  of  afikirs,  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  giving  to  the  Dutch  their  choice,  either  to  abandon  their  religion, 
or  else  forfeit  their  alliance  with  France ;  *^£t  U  demanda  dte  le  premier  jour  aux 
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great  war  broke  out,  in  which  the  emperor  attempted  to  Bubjngate 
to  the  true  faith  the  consciences  of  German  Protestants,  Riche- 
lieu stood  forward  as  their  protector ;  he  endeavoured  from  the 
beginning  to  save  their  leader  the  Palatine  ;*®<  and,  failing  in  that, 
he  concluded  in  their  favour  an  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adol- 
phu8,"«  the  ablest  military  commander  the  Reformers  had  then 
produced.  Nor  did  he  stop  there.  After  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus, he,  seeing  that  the  Protestants  were  thus  deprived  of 
their  great  leader,  made  still  more  vigorous  efforts  in  their  fa- 
vour. ^^'^  He  intrigued  for  them  in  foreign  courts  ;  he  opened  ne- 
gotiations in  their  behalf ;  and  eventually  he  organized  for  their 
protection  a  public  confederacy,  in  which  all  ecclesiastical  con- 
siderations were  set  at  defiance.  This  league,  which  formed  an 
important  precedent  in  the  international  polity  of  Europe,  was 
not  only  contracted  by  Richelieu  with  the  two  most  powerful 
enemies  of  his  own  church,  but  it  was,  from  its  tenor,  what  Sis- 
mondi  emphatically  calls  a  "  Protestant  confederation,'* — a  Prot- 
estant confederation,  he  says,  between  France,  England,  and 
Holland.*" 

These  things  alone  would  have  made  the  administration  of  Ri- 
chelieu a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  For, 
his  government  affords  the  first  example  of  an  eminent  Catholic 
statesman  systematically  disregarding  ecclesiastical  interests,  and 
showing  that  disregard  in  the  whole  scheme  of  his  foreign  as  well 
as  domestic  policy.  Some  instances,  indeed,  approaching  to  this, 
may  be  found,  at  an  earlier  period,  among  the  petty  rulers  of 
Italian  states ;  but,  even  there,  such  attempts  had  never  been 

Hollandolfl  qa*i]fl  se  convertissent  ^  la  religion  catholique,  s^ils  vouloient  demeurer 
dans  ralliance  de  France.*^  Mem.  du  Cardinal  de  Jtetz^  toI.  i.  p.  89.  This,  I  sup- 
poce,  is  the  original  authority  for  the  statement  in  the  JBiog,  UrUv,  toI.  xIt.  p.  440 ; 
^oagh,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  that  otherwise  valuable  work,  the  writer  has 
omitted  to  indicate  the  source  of  his  information. 

■•*  In  1626,  he  attempted  to  form  a  league  "  en  feveur  du  Palatin."  SUmondi, 
BUU  dea  Franfaia^  toL  xxiL  p.  576.  Sismondi  seems  not  quite  certain  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  proposal ;  but  as  to  this  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;  for  it 
Appears  from  his  own  memoirs,  that  even  in  1624  he  had  in  view  the  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.    Mhm,  de  HichelieUy  vol.  ii.  p.  405 ;  and  again  in  1625,  p.  468. 

■•  Sumondi,  vol.  xxii.  p.  178 ;  Capejifftte't  Hiehelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  415 ;  Ze  Vatsor^ 
Hist,  de  LouU  XIH,  vol.  vi.  pp.  12,  600 ;  and  at  p.  489 :  *'  Le  roi  de  Sudde  qui 
oomptoit  nniquement  sur  le  cardinal** 

"•  Compare  ir<5m.  de  Moniglat,  vol  L  pp.  74,  75,  vol  ii.  pp.  92,  98,  with  3fhn,  de 
Ficmtenatf  MareuUy  vol  ii.  p.  198 ;  and  HtywelVe  Lettert^  p.  247.  The  different  views 
which  occurred  to  his  fertile  mind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gustavus,  are 
strikingly  summed  up  in  Mhn,  de  Jiiehelieiiy  vol  vii.  pp.  272-277.  On  his  subsequent 
pecuniary  advances,  see  vol  ix.  p.  895. 

'^  In  1688,  **  les  ambassadeurs  de  France,  d*Ang!eterre  et  de  Hollande  mirent  It 
profit  le  repos  de  Thiver  pour  resserrer  la  confederation  protestante."  Sismondi, 
^ei.  dee  Frangaie,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  221.  Compare,  in  Wkitelocke^e  Swedish  Embassy^ 
vol  i.  p.  275,  the  remark  made  twenty  years  later  by  Christina,  daughter  of  Gusta* 
TXiM,  on  the  union  with  **  papists." 
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fluccessful ;  they  had  never  been  continued  for  any  length  of 
time^  nor  had  they  been  carried  out  on  a  Bcale  large  enough  tc 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  international  precedents.  The  pe- 
culiar glory  of  Bichelieu  is,  that  his  foreign  policy  was,  not  oc- 
casionally, but  invariably,  governed  by  temporal  considerations ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that,  during  the  long  tenure  of  his  power,  there 
is  to  be  found  the  least  proof  of  his  r^ard  for  those  theological 
interests,  the  promotion  of  which  had  long  been  looked  upon  as 
a  matter  of  paramount  importance.  By  thus  steadily  subor- 
dinating the  church  to  the  state  ;  by  enforcing  the  principle  rf 
this  subordination,  on  a  large  scale,  with  great  ability,  and  with 
unvarying  success,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  purely  secular 
polity,  the  consolidation  of  which  has,  since  his  death,  been  the 
aim  of  all  the  best  European  diplomatists.  The  result  was  a 
most  salutary  chance  ;  which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing, 
but  which,  under  him,  was  first  completed.  For,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  system,  an  end  was  put  to  religious  wars  ;  and 
the  chances  of  peace  were  increased,  by  thus  removing  one  of 
the  causes  to  which  the  interruption  of  peace  had  often  been 
owing.*'''  At  the  same  time,  there  was  prepared  the  way  for 
that  final  separation  of  theology  from  politics,  which  it  will  be 
the  business  of  future  generations  fully  to  achieve.  How  great 
a  step  had  been  taken  in  this  direction,  appears  from  the  facility 
with  which  the  operations  of  Richelieu  were  continued  by  men 
every  way  his  inferiors.  Less  than  two  years  after  his  death, 
there  was  assembled  the  Congress  of  Westphalia  ;*"*  the  mem- 

*"  This  change  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  work  of  Grotins  with  that 
of  Vattel.  These  two  eminent  men  are  still  respected,  as  the  most  authoritatiTe 
expounders  of  international  law ;  but  there  is  this  important  difference  betveen 
them,  that  Vattel  wrote  more  than  a  century  after  Grotius,  and  when  the  secular 
principles  enforced  by  Richelieu  had  penetrated  the  minds  even  of  common  poUtH 
cians.  Therefore,  Tattel  says  {Ze  Droit  det  Gefu,  vol.  i.  pp.  879,  880) :  "  On  demande 
sll  est  permis  de  fidre  alliance  avec  une  nation  qui  ne  professe  pas  la  mdme  religion? 
Si  les  trait^s  faits  avec  les  ennemis  de  la  foi  sont  valides?  Grotius  a  traits  la  ques- 
tion assez  au  long.  Cette  discussion  pouvait  ^tre  n^cessaire  dans  un  temps  oi^  la 
fureur  des  partis  obscurcissait  encore  des  principes  qu^elle  arait  long-temps  fait 
oublier,  osons  crohie  qu^elle  serait  superfine  dans  noire  si^le.  La  loi  naturelle  seule 
r^git  les  trait^s  des  nations ;  la  difference  de  religion  y  est  absolument  ^trang^re.** 
See  also  p.  818,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  151.  On  the  other  hand,  Grotius  opposes  aUunoes 
between  nations  of  different  religion,  and  says^  that  nothing  can  justify  them  except 
**  une  extreme  n6cessit6.  .  .  .  Car  il  faut  ohercher  pr^midrement  le  r^cnie  o^eete, 
c*e8t  d  dire  penser  avant  toutes  choses  d  la  propagation  de  I'^vangile.  And  he 
further  recommends  that  princes  should  follow  the  advice  given  on  this  subject  by 
Foulques,  Archbishop  of  Rheims  I  GrotiuSy  le  Droit  de  la  Ouerre  etdela  Paix,  line 
ii.  chap.  XV.  sec.  xi.  voL  i.  pp.  486,  486,  edit.  Barbeyrac,  Amsterdam,  1724,  4to;  a 
passage  the  more  instructive,  because  Qrodus  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and  great 
humanity.  On  religious  wars,  as  naturally  recognized  in  barbarous  times,  see  the 
curious  and  important  work.  Institutes  of  Ttmour^  pp.  141,  833,  835. 

'^  »♦  Le  Congrte  de  Westphalie  s'ouvrit  le  10  avril,  1648."  ZavaUee,  Eitt  da 
Francois^  vol.  iii.  p.  156.  Its  two  great  divisions  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck.  were 
formed  in  liarch,  1644.  Flassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplomatie,  voL  iii  p.  110.  Bicteliea 
died  in  December,  1642.    Bioff.  Uhiv,  vol  xxxviii.  p.  28. 
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bers  of  which  concluded  that  celebrated  peace,  which  is  re- 
markable, as  being  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  adjust  the 
confficting  interests  of  the  leading  European  countries."®  In 
this  important  treaty,  ecclesiastical  interests  were  altogether 
disr^arded  ;"^  and  the  contracting  parties,  instead  of,  as  here- 
tofore, depriving  each  other  of  their  possessions,  took  the  bolder 
coarse  of  indemnifying  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  church, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  seize  her  revenues,  and  secularize  several 
of  her  bishoprics."*  From  this  grievous  insult,  which  became  a 
precedent  in  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  spiritual  power  has 
never  recovered :  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  very  competent  au- 
thority, that,  since  that  period,  diplomatists  have,  in  their  offi- 
cial acts,  neglected  religious  interests,  and  have  preferred  the 
advocacy  of  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  colonies  of 
their  respective  countries."'  The  truth  of  this  observation  is 
conftrmed  by  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  Thirty  Tears*  War, 
to  which  this  same  treaty  put  an  end,  is  the  last  great  religious 
war  which  has  ever  been  waged  ;"*  no  civilized  people,  during 
two  centuries,  having  thought  it  worth  while  to  peril  their  own 
safety  in  order  to  disturb  the  belief  of  their  neighbours.  This, 
indeed,  is  but  a  part  of  that  vast  secular  movement,  by  which 
superstition  has  been  weakened,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe 
secured.  Without,  however,  discussing  that  subject,  I  will  now 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  policy  of  fiichelieu,  in  regard  to  the 
French  Protestant  church,  corresponded  with  his  policy  in  re- 
gard to  the  French  Catholic  church ;  so  that,  in  both  depart- 

''*  "  Lea  i^gnes  de  Oharles-Qnint  et  de  Henri  TV,  font  ^poqne  pour  certaines 
parti€6  dn  droit  international ;  mais  le  point  de  depart  le  plus  eaillant,  c^est  la  paix 
de  Westphalie.''  Etchbach,  Iniroduc,  d  t  Et%tde  du  Droits  Farig,  1846,  p.  92.  Com- 
pare the  remarks  on  Mablj,  in  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxtI.  p.  7,  and  Siamandij  Hut  de$ 
^VoRfow,  vol.  zxiy.  p.  179 :  **  base  au  droit  public  de  1*  Europe.** 

^  Compare  the  indignation  of  the  pope  at  this  treaty  (Vattel^  U  Droit  des  Oensy 
▼oL  iL  p.  28),  with  lUoMs  Pdpste^  toL  ii.  p.  676 :  **  Das  religiose  Element  ist 
lorackgetreten ;  die  politisohen  Rucksichten  beberrschen  die  Welt :"  a  sunmiary  of 
Uie  general  state  of  aflBedrs. 

in  tt  ^  France  obtint,  par  ce  traits,  en  indemnity  la  souveramet^  des  trois 
^^h^  Metz,  Toul  et  Verdim,  ainsi  que  celle  d^Alsace.  La  satisfaction  ou  indem- 
nity des  autres  parties  int^ress^es  fut  oonvenue,  en  grande  partie,  aux  ddpens  de 
r^gtise,  et  moyennant  la  secularisation  de  plusieurs  ^Ydch^s  et  b^n^ces  eccldsias- 
tiqaes."  Koeh^  Tableau  des  EhfoluHaru,  toL  i.  p.  828. 

***  Dr.  Yaughan  (Proteetorate  of  OromweUy  vol.  i.  p.  civ.)  says :  "  It  is  a  leading 
fact,  also,  in  the  history  of  Modem  Europe,  that,  from  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in 
1648,  religion,  as  the  great  object  of  negotiation,  began  every  where  to  give  place 
to  questions  relating  to  colonies  and  commerce."  Charles  Butler  observed,  that 
this  treaty  **  considerably  lessened  the  influence  of  religion  on  politics."  B%Uler*9 
Jteminieeencetf  voL  i.  p.  181. 

"*  The  fact  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  being  a  religious  contest,  formed  the  basis 
of  one  of  the  charges  which  the  church-party  brought  against  Richelieu ,  and  an 
author,  who  wrote  in  1634,  **  montroit  bien  au  long  que  Talliance  du  roy  de  France 
ftvec  les  protestants  4toit  contraire  aux  int^r^ts  de  la  religion  catholique ;  parce  que 
la  guerre  des  Provinces  Unies,  et  celle  d'AUemagne  6toient  des  gnerres  de  religion." 
Benoiet,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  ii.  p.  636. 
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ments^  this  great  statesman,  aided  by  that  progress  of  knowledge 
for  which  his  age  was  remarkable,  was  able  to  straggle  with  prej- 
udices from  which  men,  slowly,  and  with  infinite  difficulty,  were 
attempting  to  emerge. 

The  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants  by  Bichelieu,  is, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of  his  system.; 
and  in  it,  as  in  other  liberal  measures,  he  was  assisted  by  the 
course  of  preceding  events.  His  administration,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  that  of  Henry  lY.  and  the  queen-regent,  presents 
the  noble  spectacle  of  a  toleration  &r  more  complete  than  any 
which  had  then  been  seen  in  Catholic  Europe.  While  in  other 
Christian  countries,  men  were  being  incessantly  persecuted,  sim- 
ly  because  they  held  opinions  different  from  those  professed 
ly  the  established  clergy,  France  refused  to  follow  the  general 
example,  and  protect^  those  heretics  whom  the  church  was 
eager  to  punisL  Indeed,  not  only  were  they  protected,  but, 
when  they  possessed  abilities,  they  were  openly  rewarded.  In 
addition  to  their  appointments  to  civil  offices,  many  of  them 
were  advanced  to  b^n  military  posts;  and  Europe  beheld,  with 
astonishment,  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France  led  by  heretical 
generals.  Bohan,  Lesdigui^res,  Chatillon,  La  Force,  Bernard 
de  Weimar,  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  military 
leaders  employed  by  Louis  XIII.;  and  aU  of  them  were  Protes- 
tants, as  also  were  some  younger,  but  distinguished,  officers, 
such  as  Gassion,  Bantzau,  Schomberg,  and  Turenne.  For  now, 
nothing  was  beyond  the  reach  of  men  who,  half  a  century  earlier, 
would,  on  account  of  their  heresies,  have  been  persecuted  to  the 
death.  Shortly  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII.,  Lesdigni- 
^res,  the  ablest  general  among  the  French  Protestants,  was  made 
marshal  of  France.**^  Fourteen  years  later  the  same  hi^ 
dignity  was  conferred  upon  two  other  Protestants,  Chatillon 
and  La  Force;  the  former  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  the 
most  influential  of  the  schismatics."*  Both  these  appointments 
were  in  1622;"^  and,  in  1634,  still  greater  scandal  was  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  Sully,  who,  notwithstanding  his  notorioas 
heresy,  also  received  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.***  This 
was  the  work  of  Bichelieu,  and  it  gave  serious  offence  to  the 

"*  According  to  a  contemporary,  he  received  this  appointment  without  haTinff 
asked  for  it:  **  sans  6tre  k  la  cour  ni  Tavoir  demand^"  Mhn,  de  Fcnienay  ManMU^ 
vol  i.  p.  70.  In  1622,  even  the  lieutenants  of  Lesdigui^res  were  Protestants:  '^ses 
lieutenants,  qui  estant  tous  huguenots."  lUd.  toL  i.  p.  688.  These  memoirs  are 
very  Taluable  in  regard  to  political  and  military  matters,  their  author  having  pbiyed 
A  conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  which  he  describes. 

iM  it  ji  ^j  avoit  personne  dans  le  parti  huguenot  si  considerable  que  loL"  7W- 
lemarU  des  Riauxy  Ifistoriettes^  vol.  v.  p.  204. 

"'  Bioff,  Univ,  voL  xv.  p.  247 ;  JBetioUt,  HUt,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol  U. ja,  400. 

^^  Additions  to  Sully,  (Economiee  Royalet,  vol.  viii.  p.  496 ;  Smedley's  MUL  (^ 
the  Reformed  Religion  in  Prance,  voL  iii.  p.  204. 
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fUends  of  the  church;  but  the  great  statesman  paid  00  little 
attention  to  their  clamour,  that,  after  the  civil  war  was  concluded, 
he  took  another  step  equally  obnoxious.  The  Duke  de  Kohan 
was  the  most  active  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  estabhshed  church, 
and  was  looked  up  to  by  the  Protestants  as  the  main  support  of 
tiieir  party.  He  had  taken  up  arms  in  their  favour,  and,  de- 
clining to  abandon  his  religion,  had,  by  the  fate  of  war,  been 
driven  from  France.  But  Richelieu,  who  was  acquainted  with 
bis  ability,  cared  little  about  his  opinions.  He,  therefore,  re- 
called him  from  exile,  employed  him  in  a  negotiation  with  Swit- 
zerland, and  sent  him  on  foreign  service,  as  commander  of  one 
of  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France.  "• 

Such  were  the  tendencies  which  characterized  this  new  state 
of  things.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  how  beneficial  this 
great  change  must  have  been ;  since,  by  it,  men  were  encouraged 
to  look  to  their  country  as  the  first  consideration,  and,  discard- 
ing their  old  disputes.  Catholic  soldiers  were  taught  to  obey 
heretical  generals,  and  follow  their  standards  to  victory.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  mere  social  amalgamation,  arising  from  the 
professors  of  different  creeds  mixing  in  the  same  camp,  and 
fighting  under  the  same  banner,  must  have  stiU  further  aided  to 
disarm  the  mind,  partly  by  merging  theological  feuds  in  a  com- 
mon, and  yet  a  temporal,  object,  and  partly  by  showing  to  each 
sect,  that  their  religious  opponents  were  not  entirely  bereft  of 
human  virtue;  that  they  still  retained  some  of  the  qualities  of 
men;  and  that  it  was  even  possible  to  combine  the  errors  of 
heresy  with  all  the  capabilities  of  a  good  and  competent  citi- 
zen.>«» 

But,  while  the  hateful  animosities  by  which  France  had  long 
been  distracted,  were,  under  the  policy  of  Richelieu,  gradually 
subsiding,  it  is  singular  to  observe  that,  though  the  prejudices 
of  the  Catholics  obviously  diminished,  those  of  the  Protestants 
seemed,  for  a  time,  to  retain  all  their  activity.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  perversity  and  pertinacity  of  such  feelings, 
that  it  was  precisely  in  the  country,  and  at  the  period,  when  the 
Protestants  were  best  treated,  that  they  displayed  most  turbu- 
lence.   And,  in  this,  as  in  all  such  cases^  the  cause  principally 

"•  Capejiffue^$  Bieheliw^  voL  ii.  p.  67 ;  MSm,  de  Eohan^  vol  i.  pp.  66,  69  ;Mem. 
de  Seutompierre^  vol.  iu.  pp.  824,  848 ;  Mhn,  de  Montalat,  vol.  L  p.  86  ;  Le  Vassor^ 
HUi.  de  Louis  Xllly  vol  yiL  p.  157,  vol.  viii.  p.  284.  This  great  ilse  in  the  fortunes 
of  Rohan  took  place  at  different  times  between  1682  and  1686. 

^  Late  in  the  sixteenth  centurj,  Duplesais  Homay  had  to  state,  what  was  then 
eonndered  bj  the  mt^oritj  of  men  an  incredible  paradox,  **  que  ce  n^estoit  pas 
ehose  incompatible  d^estre  bon  huguenot  et  bon  Franyoys  tout  ensemble.**  Duple^ie^ 
Mhn.  et  Corresjxmd,  vol.  i.  p.  146.  Compare  p.  218,  vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  46,  77,  677, 
vol.  viL  p.  294,  vol.  xL  pp.  81,  68 ;  interesting  passages  for  the  history  of  opiuiona 
faiFrtnoe. 
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at  work  was  the  influence  of  that  class  to  which  circumstance^ 
I  will  now  explain,  had  secured  a  temporary  ascendency. 

For,  the  diminution  of  the  theological  spirit  had  effected  in 
the  Protestants  a  remarkable  but  a  very  natural  result.  The 
increasing  toleration  of  the  French  goyemment  bad  laid  open  to 
their  leaders  prizes  which  before  they  could  never  have  obtained. 
As  long  as  all  offices  were  reftised  to  the  Protestant  nobles,  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  cling  with  the  greater  zeal  to  their 
own  party,  by  whom  alone  their  virtues  were  acknowledged. 
But,  when  the  principle  was  once  recognized,  that  the  state 
would  reward  men  for  their  abilities,  without  regard  to  their  re- 
ligion, there  was  introduced  into  every  sect  a  new  element  of 
d^ord.  The  leaders  of  the  Befbrmers  could  not  fail  to  feel 
some  gratitude,  or,  at  all  events,  some  interest  for  the  govern- 
ment which  employed  them;  and  the  influence  of  temporal  con- 
siderations being  thus  strengthened,  the  influence  of  religious 
ties  must  have  been  weakened.  It  is  impossible  that  opposite 
feelings  should  be  paramount,  at  the  same  moment,  in  tli^  same 
mind.  The  further  men  extend  their  view,  the  less  they  care 
for  each  of  the  details  of  which  the  view  is  composed.  Patriot- 
ism is  a  corrective  of  superstition;  and  the  more  we  feel  for  our 
country,  the  less  we  feel  for  our  sect.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  ihe  scope  of  the  intellect  is  widened ; 
its  horizon  is  enlarged ;  its  sympathies  are  multiplied ;  and,  as 
the  range  of  its  excursions  is  increased,  the  tenacity  of  its  grasp 
is  slackened,  until,  at  length,  it  begins  to  perceive  that  the  infi^ 
nite  variety  of  circumstances  necessarily  causes  an  infinite  variety 
of  opinions;  that  a  creed,  which  is  good  and  natural  for  one  man, 
may  be  bad  and  imnatural  for  another;  and  that,  so  far  jfrom  in- 
terfering with  the  march  of  religious  convictions,  we  should  be 
content  to  look  into  ourselves,  search  our  own  hc^s,  purge  our 
own  souls,  soften  the  evil  of  our  own  passions,  and  extirpate  that 
insolent  and  intolerant  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  cause  and  thd 
effect  of  all  theological  controversy. 

It  was  in  this  direction,  that  a  prodigious  step  was  taken  by 
the  French,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  advantages  which  arose  were  accompanied 
by  serious  drawbacks.  From  the  introduction  of  temporal  con- 
siderations among  the  Protestant  leaders,  there  occurred  two  re- 
sults of  considerable  importance.  The  first  result  was,  that 
many  of  the  Protestants  changed  their  religion.  Before  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  they  had  been  constantly  persecuted,  and  had, 
as  constantly,  increased.***     But,  under  the  tolerant  policy  of 

»»  See  JBenoist,  ffUt.  de  VEdit  de  Nanief,  voL  i.  pp.  10,  14,  18 ;  J>e  ThoUy  StMt. 
Uhiv,  ToL  iu.  pp.  181,  242,  857,  858,  548,  558,  toL  It.  p.  155;  Beiat.  det  Amhaua 
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Henry  IV,  and  Lonig  XIII.,  they  continued  to  diminish.'"  In- 
deed, this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  that 
secular  spirit  which,  in  every  country,  has  assuaged  religious 
animositieB.  For,  hy  the  action  of  that  spirit,  the  influence  of 
social  and  political  views  began  to  outweigh  those  theolc^cal 
views  to  which  the  minds  of  men  had  long  been  confined.  As 
these  temporal  ties  increased  in  strength,  there  was,  of  course, 
generated  among  the  rival  factions  an  increased  tendency  to 
assimilate;  while,  as  the  Catholics  were  not  only  much  more 
numerous,  but,  in  every  respect,  more  influential,  than  their 
opponents,  they  reaped  the  benefit  of  this  movement,  and  gradu- 
ally drew  over  to  their  side  many  of  their  former  enemies.  That 
this  absorption  of  the  smaller  sect  into  the  larger,  is  due  to  the 
cause  I  have  mentioned,  is  rendered  still  more  evident  by  the 
interesting  fact,  that  the  change  began  among  the  heads  of  the 
party;  and  that  it  was  not  the  ii^erior  Protestants  who  first 
abandoned  their  leaders,  but  it  was  rather  the  leaders  who  de- 
serted their  followers.  This  was  because  the  leaders,  being  more 
educated  than  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  sceptical  movement,  and  therefore  set  the  example  of 
an  indifference  to  disputes  which  still  engrossed  the  popular 
mind.  As  soon  as  this  indifference  had  reached  a  certain  point, 
the  attractions  offered  by  the  conciliating  policy  of  Louis  XIII. 
became  irresistible;  and  the  Protestant  nobles,  in  particular, 
being  most  exposed  to  political  temptations,  be^n  to  alienate 
themselves  from  their  own  party,  in  order  to  forai  an  alliance 
with  a  court  which  showed  itself  ready  to  reward  their  merits. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which 
this  important  change  took  place.*^^  But  we  may  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  many  of  the 
Protestant  nobles  cared  nothing  for  their  religion,  while  the  re- 

devTM  Vhutiens,  toI.  i.  pp.  412,  586,  toL  ii.  pp.  66,  74;  JRanktU  Civil  War*  in 
France^  vol.  i.  pp.  279,  280,  vol.  ii.  p.  94. 

^  Compaiie  HallainC*  Cofut.  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  178;  with  Ranke^  die  Jidmisehm 
Fdpite^  vol.  ii.  pp.  477-479.  In  spite  of  the  increase  of  popolation,  the  Protestants 
dimimshed  absolately,  as  waU  as  relatively  to  the  Catholics.  In  1598  they  had  760 
churches ;  in  1619  only  700.  Bm$dUyU  Eist.  of  the  Heformed  Religion  in  France^ 
ToL  iiL  pp.  46,  145.  De  Thou,  in  the  preface  to  his  Histoij  (voL  L  p.  820),  observes, 
that  the  Protestants  had  increased  during  the  wars  carried  on  against  them,  bat 
«  diminnoient  en  nombre  et  en  credit  pen£mt  la  paix.^ 

^  H.  Ranke  has  noticed  how  the  French  Protestant  nobles  fell  off  from  their 
party ;  bnt  he  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  remote  causes  of  what  he  deems  a  sadden 
apostasy :  **  In  dem  nemlichen  Homente  trat  nun  auch  die  gnpsse  Wendung  der 
Dineein  Frankreioh  ein.  Fragen  wir,  wober  im  Jahr  1621  die  Verloste  des  Protes- 
tanSsmus  hauptsftchlich  kamen,  so  war  es  die  Entzweiung  derselben,  der  Abfall  des 
Adels.^*  Ranhe,  iUe  FHpste,  vol.  ii.  p.  476.  Compare  *  curious  passage  in  Benoitt^ 
Hist,  de  rSdii  de  Naniee,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  1611  the 
French  Protestants  were  breaking  into  three  parties,  one  of  which  consisted  of  "lea 
seigneurs  d^6minente  quality.** 
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mainder  of  them  ceased  to  feel  tliat  interest  in  it  which  they  had 
formerly  expressed.  Indeed,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
openly  abandoned  their  creed,  and  joined  that  very  church  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  man  of  sin,  and  the  whore 
of  Babylon.  The  Duke  de  Lesdigui^res,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Protestant  generals,^^^  became  a  Catholic,  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  conversion,  was  made  constable  of  France.'"  The  Duke  de 
la  Tremouille  adopted  the  same  course;'^*  as  also  did  the  Duke 
de  la  Meilleraye,"^  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,^**  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Marquis  de  Montausier.^'*  These  illustrious  nobles 
were  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  members  of  the  Befonned 
communion ;  but  they  quitted  it  without  compunction,  sacrific- 
ing their  old  associations  in  favour  of  the  opinions  professed  by 
the  state.  Among  the  other  men  of  high  rank,  who  still  remained 
nominally  connected  with  the  French  Protestants,  we  find  a 
similar  spirit.  We  find  them  lukewarm  respecting  matters,  for 
which,  if  they  had  been  bom  fifty  years  earlier,  they  would  have 
laid  down  their  lives.  The  Marshal  de  BouiUon,  who  professed 
himself  to  be  a  Protestant,  was  imwilling  to  change  his  religion ; 
but  he  so  comported  himself  as  to  show  that  he  considered  its 
interests  as  subordinate  to  political  considerations.''^  A  similar 
remark  has  been  made  by  the  French  historians  concerning  the 

'^  "  Le  plus  Ulustre  guerrier  du  parti  protettant.**  SUmondi,  HUi.  dea  DranfMf 
Tol.  xxii.  p.  605.  In  the  contemporary  despatches  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  be  it 
called  '*  Pun  des  huguenots  les  plus  marquans,  homme  d^un  grand  poids,  et  d'un 
grand  credit**  Capefiaue'i  JRiehelieti,  toI.  i.  p.  60.  His  principai  influence  was  in 
Dauphin^.    Benoitt,  Hist  de  VEdit  de  Kantee^  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

"*  Biog.  Univ,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  293 ;  and  a  dry  remark  on  his  "  conversion^*  in  2ihn, 
de  Riehelieu,  vol  ii.  p.  216,  which  may  bb  compared  with  CSuvrea  de  Voltaire^  toI. 
xriu.  p.  182,  and  Bazin,  Hist,  de  LouU  Xm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196*197.  Rohan  (Mhn, 
vol.  i.  p.  228)  plainly  says,  **le  due  de  Lesdigui^res,  ayant  hard6  sa  religion  poor  la 
charge  de  conn6table  de  France.  See  also  p.  91,  and  Mem,  de  Montglat^  vol  L 
p.  87. 

"•  8um<mdi^  Hist,  dee  J^anfoU^  toI.  xxiii.  p.  67 ;  Le  VaeeoTj  Hiet,  de  Lome 
XIII,  vol.  T.  pp.  809,  810,  866. 

»7  TalUmant  dee  Riaux^  Hietcriettee^  vol  iiL  p.  48.  La  Meilleraye  was  also  a 
duke ;  and  what  is  far  more  in  his  favour,  he  was  a  friend  of  Descartes.  Biog,  Unh, 
vol.  xxviii,  pp.  162,  168: 

*"  Sismondi  (^Htet.  dee  Franfaie^  vol  xxiil  p.  27)  says,  "  il  abjura  en  1687 ;"  but 
according  to  Benoist  (Hie.  de  VEdit  de  Naniee,  vol.  d.  p.  660)  it  was  in  1686. 

'**  Tallemant  dee  Biaux,  Hietoriettee^  vol  iii  p.  246.  Des  R^aox,  who  saw  these 
changes  constantly  happening,  simply  observes,  **  notre  marquis,  voyant  que  sa  le- 
Ugion  6toit  un  obstacle  k  son  dessein,  en  change.** 

"•  "MettoitU  politique  avant  la  religion.*'  Sismondi,  Hiet,  dee  Dranfede,  to\,  jx^. 
p.  264.  This  was  Henry  Bouillon,  whom  some  writers  have  confyised  with  Frederick 
Bouillon.  Both  of  them  were. dukes ;  but  Henry,  who  was  the  father,  and  who  did 
not  actually  change  his  religion,  was  the  marshd.  The  following  notices  of  him  will 
more  than  confirm  the  remark  made  by  Sismondi :  Mhn.  de  Baesompierre,  voL  L  p. 
466 ;  8medUi/*e  Be/ormed  Religion  in  France,  vol  iii.  p.  99 ;  CapefyueU  Richelieu^ 
vol  I  p.  107  ;  X«  VassoTy  Hiet,  de  Zouie  XIII,  vol.  il  pp.  420,  467,  664^  vol  iv.  p, 
619 ;  Mem.  de  Richelieu,  vol.  L  p.  104,  vol  il  p.  269 ;  Mhn.  de  DupUesie  Jiommv 
vol  xL  p.  460,  vol.  xii.  pp.  79, 182,  268,  287,  846,  861,  412,  606. 
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Duke  de  Sully  and  the  Marquis  de  Chatillon^  both  of  whom, 
though  they  were  members  of  the  Reformed  church,  displayed  a 
mar&d  indifference  to  those  theological  interests  which  had  for- 
merly been  objects  of  supreme  importance."*  The  result  was, 
that  when,  in  1621,  the  Protestants  began  their  civil  war  against 
the  goyemment,  it  was  found  that  of  all  their  great  leaders,  two 
only,  Bohan  and  his  brother  Soubise,  were  prepared  to  risk  their 
lives  in  support  of  their  religion."* 

Thus  it  was,  that  the  first  great  consequence  of  the  tolerat- 
ing policy  of  the  French  government  was  to  deprive  the  Protes- 
tants of  the  support  of  their  former  leaders,  and  in  several 
instances,  even  to  turn  their  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  churcL  But  the  other  consequence,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  was  one  of  &r  greater  moment.  The  growing  indiffer- 
ence of  the  higher  classes  of  Protestants  threw  the  management 
of  their  party  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The  post,  which 
was  deserted  by  the  secular  leaders,  was  naturally  seized  by  the 
spiritual  leaders.  And  as,  in  every  sect,  the  clergy,  as  a  body, 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  intolerance  of  opinions  dif- 
ferent to  their  own,  it  followed  that  this  change  infused  into  the 
now  mutilated  ranks  of  the  Protestants  an  acrimony  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  worst  times  of  the  sixteenth  century.*"  Hence  it 
was,  that  by  a  singular,  but  perfectly  natural  combination,  the 
Protestants,  who  professed  to  take  their  stand  on  the  right  of  pri- 

»"  BerKnst,  Hut  de  VEdit  de  Nardee,  vol.  i.  pp.  121,  298,  toI.  il.  pp.  6,  180,  267, 
S41 ;  Capefigue'e  Jiiehelieuy  vol.  i.  p.  267 ;  Felice^a  Hiet,  of  the  ProiestanU  of  France^ 
p.  206.  fikmy  adyiBed  Henry  IV.,  on  mere  political  considerations,  to  become  * 
Catholic ;  and  there  were  strong,  but  I  believe  uifounded  rumours,  that  he  himself 
intended  taking  the  same  course.  See  SvUy^  (Economiee  RoyaleSf  vol  ii.  p.  81, 
▼oL  vii.  pp.  862,  868. 

^  '*  There  were,  among  all  the  leaders,  but  the  Duke  de  Rohan  and  his  brother 
the  Duke  de  Soubise,  who  showed  themselves  disposed  to  throw  their  whole  fortunes 
into  the  new  wars  of  religion.**  Felice**  Met,  of  the  Proteetante  of  France^  p.  241. 
For  this,  M.  Felice,  as  usual,  quotes  no  authority ;  but  Rohan  himself  says :  G*est  ce 
qui  s'est  pass6  en  cette  seconde  guerre  (1626),  ot!l  Rohan  et  Soubise  ont  eu  pour 
contraires  tons  les  grands  de  la  reunon  de  France.**  Minu  de  Hohan^  voL  i.  p.  278. 
Rohan  cfadms  great  merit  for  his  rehgious  sincerity ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Mim, 
de  ForUenay  MareuU,  voL  i.  p.  418,  and  another  in  JBenoUt^  JStet.  de  VEdit  de  Nantety 
vol  ii.  p.  178,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  if  he  were  so  single-minded  as  is  com- 
monlv  supposed. 

^  Esmond!  notices  this  remarkable  change ;  though  he  pkces  it  a  few  years  ear- 
lier than  the  contemporary  writers  do :  **  Depuis  que  les  grands  seigneurs  s*^toieni 
^loign^s  des  ^glises,  c*^toient  les  ministres  qui  6toient  devenus  les  chefk,  les  repr^ 
sentans  et  les  demagogues  des  huguenots ;  et  lis  apportoient  dans  leurs  delibera- 
tions cette  dprete  et  cette  inflexibifite  theologiquesquisemblentcaracteriserles  pr^ 
tres  de  toutes  les  religions,  et  qui  donnent  k  leurs  hiunes  une  amertume  plus  offen- 
sante.**  Bienumdi^  Hist,  dee  Frangaiey  vol.  zxii  p.  87.  Compare  p.  478.  In  1621, 
'*  Rohan  lui-mdme  voyait  continuellement  ses  operations  contrariees  par  le  conseil- 
general  des  eglises.**  Laoallee,  Eiet,  dee  Frangaie^  vol.  iii.  p.  88.  In  the  same  year, 
M.  Capefigue  (i^icAe/teti,  vol  i.  p.  271)  says,  ^'Le  parti  modere  cessa  d*avoir  action 
sur  le  prdche ;  la  direction  des  forces  huguenotes  etait  paasec  dans  les  mains  des  ar- 
dents,  conduits  par  les  ministres.** 
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rate  judgment^  became^  early  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  mors 
intolerant  than  the  Catholics,  who  based  their  religion  on  the 
dictates  of  an  infallible  church. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances,  which  show  how  super- 
ficial is  the  opinion  of  those  speculative  writers,  who  believe  that 
the  Protestant  religion  is  necessarily  more  liberal  than  the 
Catholic.  If  those  who  adopt  this  view  had  taken  the  pains  to 
study  the  history  of  Europe  in  its  original  sources,  they  would 
have  learned  that  the  liberality  of  every  sect  depends,  not  at  all 
on  its  avowed  tenets,  but  on  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  on  the  amount  of  authority  possessed  by  its  priest- 
hood. The  Protestant  religion  is,  for  liie  most  part,  more  toler- 
ant than  the  Catholic,  simply  because*  the  events  which  have 
given  rise  to  Protestantism  have  at  the  same  time  increased  the 
play  of  the  intellect,  and  therefore  lessened  the  power  of  the 
clergy.  But  whoever  has  read  the  works  of  the  great  Calvimst 
divines,  and,  above  all,  whoever  has  studied  their  history,  must 
know,  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  desire 
of  persecuting  their  opponents  burnt  as  hotly  among  them,  as 
it  did  among  any  of  the  Catholics  even  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
papal  dominion.  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  of  which  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself,  by  consulting  the  original  documents  of 
those  times.  And  even  now,  there  is  more  superstition,  more 
bigotry,  and  less  of  the  charity  of  real  religion,  among  the  lower 
order  of  Scotch  Protestants,  than  there  is  among  the  lower  order 
of  French  Catholics.  Yet,  for  one  intolerant  passage  in  Protes- 
tant theology,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  twenty  in  Catholic 
theology.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  actions  of  men  are 
governed,  not  by  dogmas,  and  text-books,  and  rubrics,  but  by  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  their  contemporaries,  by  the  general  spirit 
of  their  age,  and  by  the  character  of  those  classes  who  are  in  the 
ascendant.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  that  diflference  be- 
tween religious  theory  and  religious  practice,  of  which  theol^- 
ans  greatly  complain,  as  a  stumbling-block  and  an  evil  For 
religious  theories,  being  preserved  in  books,  in  a  doctrinal  and 
dogmatic  form,  remain  a  perpetual  witness,  and,  therefore,  csxi- 
not  be  changed  without  incurring  the  obvious  charge  of  incon- 
sistency or  of  heresy.  But  the  practical  part  of  every  religion, 
its  moral,  political,  and  social  workings,  embrace  such  an  im- 
mense variety  of  interests,  and  have  to  do  with  such  complicated 
and  shifting  agencies,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  fix  them  by  formula- 
ries :  they,  even  in  the  most  rigid  systems,  are  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  private  discretion  ;  and,  being  almost  entirely  un- 
written, they  lack  those  precautions  by  which  the  permanence 
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of  dogmas  is  effectually  secured.''^  Hence  it  is,  that  while  the 
religious  doctrines  professed  by  a  people  in  their  national  creed 
are  no  criterion  of  their  civilization,  their  religious  practice  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  pliant,  and  so  capable  of  adaptation  to 
social  wants,  that  it  forms  one  of  the  best  standards  by  which 
the  spirit  of  any  age  can  be  measured. 

It  is  on  account  of  these  things,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that,  during  many  years,  the  French  Protestants,  who 
affected  to  appeal  to  the  right  of  private  judgment,  were  more 
intolerant  of  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  by  their  adversaries, 
than  were  the  Catholics ;  although  the  CalJiolics,  by  recognizing 
an  infallible  church,  ought,  in  consistency,  to  be  superstitious, 
and  may  be  said  to  inherit  intolerance  as  their  natural  birth- 
right.^^  Thus,  while  the  Catholics  were  theoretically  more 
bigoted  than  the  Protestants,  the  Protestants  became  practically 
more  bigoted  than  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants  contiilued  to 
insist  upon  that  right  of  private  judgment  in  religion,  which  the 
Catholics  continued  to  deny.  Yet,  such  was  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, that  each  sect,  in  its  practice,  contradicted  its  own  dog- 
ma, and  acted  as  if  it  had  embraced  the  dogma  of  its  opponents. 
The  cause  of  this  change  was  very  simple.  Among  the  French, 
the  theological  spirit,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  decaying  ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was,  as  invariably 
happens,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  toleration.  But,  among 
the  French  Protestants,  this  partial  diminution  of  the  theologi- 
cal spirit  had  produced  different  consequences  ;  because  it  1^ 
brought  about  a  change  of  leaders,  which  threw  the  command 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and,  by  increasing  their  power,  pro- 

^  The  church  of  Rome  has  always  seen  this,  and  on  that  account  has  been,  and 
stin  is,  very  pliant  in  regard  to  morals,  and  yery  flexible  in  regard  to  dogmas ;  * 
strikiiig  proof  of  the  great  sagacity  with  which  her  affkirs  are  administered.  In 
Blanco  WHUe**  Evidence  againtt  Caiholiciam,  p.  48,  and  in  Farr't  Works^  toL  Til. 
pp.  454,  455,  there  is  an  unfavourable  and,  indeed,  an  unjust  notice  of  this  peculi- 
arity, which,  though  strongly  marked  in  the  Romish  church,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  it,  but  is  found  in  every  religious  sect  which  is  regularly  organized.  Locke,  in  his 
LetierB  on  ToUnUiori^  observes,  that  the  clergy  are  naturally  more  eager  acainst 
error  than  against  vice  ( WorJat^  vol.  t.  pp.  6,  7,  241) ;  and  their  preference  or  dog- 
mas to  moral  truths  is  also  mentioned  by  M.  0.  Comte,  TraiU  de  lAgUlat,  vol.  i.  p. 
245 ;  and  is  alluded  to  by  Kant  in  his  comparison  of  "  ein  moralischer  Katechismus" 
with  a  ^  *■  Religionskatectusmus."  Die  Metaphvnk  der  Bitten  (Mhieehe  Methodenlehre\ 
in  Kanfe  Werke,  vol.  v.  p.  821.  Compare  Templet  Obeervatione  upon  the  United 
JProvinoeSy  in  Works  of. Sir  W,  Temple,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  with  the  strict  adhesion  to  for- 
mularies noticed  in  Warde  Ideal  Church,  p.  858 ;  and  analogous  cases  in  MUPs  Hiet, 
of  India,  vol.  L  pp.  899,  400,  and  in  Wilkineon^s  Ancient  JSgypHane,  vol.  iii.  p.  87 ; 
also  Chmbe^e  Notee  on  the  United  Statee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  256,  257.     ' 

^  Blanco  White  (Bkndenoe  against  Caiholicinn^  p.  vi^  hanhly  says,  '*  tineete 
Roman  Gatholics  cannot  conscientiously  be  tolerant.**  But  ne  is  certainly  mistaken ; 
for  the  question  is  one,  not  of  sincerity,  but  of  consistency.  A  sincere  Roman 
Catholic  may  be,  and  often  is,  conscientiously  tolerant ;  a  consistent  Roman  Catholic, 
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voted  a  reaction,  and  revived  those  very  feelings  to  the  decay  of 
which  the  reaction  owed  its  origin.  This  seems  to  explain,  how 
it  is,  that  a  religion,  which  is  not  protected  by  the  government, 
usually  displays  greater  energy  and  greater  vitality  than  one 
which  is  so  protected.  In  the  progress  of  society,  the  theological 
spirit  first  declines  among  the  most  educated  classes  ;  and  then 
it  is,  that  the  government  can  step  in,  as  it  does  in  England,  and, 
controlling  the  clergy,  make  the  church  a  creature  of  the  state  ; 
thus  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  element  by  tempering  it  with 
secular  considerations.  But,  when  the  state  refuses  to  do  this, 
the  reins  of  power,  as  they  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  upper 
classes,  are  seized  by  the  clergy,  and  there  arises  a  state  of  things 
of  which  the  French  Protestants  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  the  Irish  Catholics  in  our  own  time,  form  the  best  illustra- 
tion. In  such  cases,  it  will  always  happen,  that  the  religion 
which  is  tolerated  by  the  government,  though  not  fully  recog- 
nized by  it,  will  the  longest  retain  its  vitality;  because  its 
priesthood,  neglected  by  the  state,  must  cUng  the  closer  to  the 
people,  in  whom  alone  is  the  source  of  their  power.*^*  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  religion  which  is  favoured  and  richly  endowed  by 
the  state,  the  union  between  the  priesthood  and  inferior  laity 
will  be  less  intimate  ;  the  clergy  will  look  to  the  government  as 
well  as  to  the  people ;  and  the  interference  of  political  views,  of 
considerations  of  temporal  expediency,  and,  if  it  may  be  added 
without  irreverence,  the  hopes  of  promotion,  will  secularize  the 
ecclesiastical  spirit,*^*  and  according  to  the  process  I  have  already 
traced,  will  thus  hasten  the  march  of  toleration. 

These  generalizations,  which  account  for  a  great  part  of  the 
present  superstition  of  the  Irish  CathoUcs,  will  also  account  for 
the  former  superstition  of  the  French  Protestants.  In  both  cases, 
the  government,  disdaining  the  supervision  of  an  heretical  re- 
ligion, allowed  supreme  authority  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  who  stimulated  the  bigotry  of  men,  and  encouraged 
them  in  a  hatred  of  their  opponents.    What  the  results  of  this 

^^  We  also  see  this  very  clearly  in  England,  where  the  dissenting  clergy  hare 
much  more  influence  among  their  hearers  than  the  clergy  of  the  EstabUshment  hav« 
among  theirs.  This  has  often  been  noticed  by  impartial  observers,  and  we  are  now 
possessed  of  statistical  proof  that  **  the  great  body  of  Protestant  (i^senters  are  more 
assiduous*'  in  attending  religious  worship  than  churchmen  are.  See  a  valuable  essay 
by  Hr.  Hann  On  the  Staiiatical  Potition  of  Rdigums  Bodiu  in  England  and  WaU$, 
lijowmal  of  Statist,  Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  162. 

"^  Respecting  the  working  of  this  in  England,  there  are  some  shrewd  remarks 
made  by  Le  Blanc  in  his  Zetires  d'tm  Fran^aiSy  voL  I  pp.  267, 268 ;  which  may  be 
compared  with  Lard  HoUan^t  Mem,  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  258,  where  it  is 
suggested,  that  in  the  case  of  complete  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  "eligibility 
to  worldly  honours  and  profits  would  somewhat  abate  the  fever  of  religions  zeal.'' 
On  this,  Uiere  are  observations  worth  attending  to  in  Lord  Clonewrrjfe  ReeUUetumty 
Dublin,  1849,  pp.  842,  843. 
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are  in  Ireland,  is  best  known  to  those  of  our  statesmen,  whO; 
with  unusual  candour,  have  declared  Ireland  to  be  their  great- 
est difficulty.  What  the  results  were  in  France,  we  will  now 
endeavour  to  ascertain. 

The  conciliating  spirit  of  the  French  government  having 
drawn  over  to  its  side  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
Protestants,  and  having  disarmed  the  hostility  of  others,  the 
leadership  of  the  party  fell,  as  we  have  already  seen,  into  the 
hands  of  those  inferior  men,  who  displayed  in  their  new  position 
the  intolerance  characteristic  of  their  order.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  write  a  history  of  the  odious  feuds  that  now  arose,  I  wiU 
lay  before  the  reader  some  evidence  of  their  increasing  bitterness ; 
and  I  will  point  out  a  few  of  the  steps  by  which  the  angry  feel- 
ings of  religious  controversy  became  so  inflamed,  that  at  lengh 
they  kindled  a  civil  war,  which  nothing  but  the  improved  temper 
of  the  Catholics  prevented  from  being  as  sanguinary  as  were  the 
horrible  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  For,  when  the 
French  Protestants  became  governed  by  men  whose  professional 
habits  made  them  consider  heresy  to  be  the  greatest  of  crimes, 
there  naturally  sprung  up  a  missionary  and  proselytizing  spirit, 
which  induced  them  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and,  under  the  old  pretence  of  turning  them  from  the  error 
of  their  ways,  revived  those  animosities  which  the  progress  of 
knowledge  tended  to  appease.  And  as,  under  such  guidance, 
these  feelings  quickly  increased,  the  Protestants  soon  learnt  to 
despise  that  great  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  their  liberties  were 
secured  ;  and  they  embarked  in  a  dangerous  contest,  in  which 
their  object  was,  not  to  protect  their  own  religion,  but  to  weaken 
the  religion  of  that  very  party  to  whom  they  owed  a  toleration, 
which  had  been  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
age. 

It  was  stipulated,  in  the  edict  of  Nantes,  that  the  Protes- 
tants should  enjoy  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  this 
right  they  continued  to  possess  imtil  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
To  this  there  were  added  several  other  pri^eges,  such  as  no 
Catholic  government,  except  that  of  France,  would  then  have 

rmted  to  its  heretical  subjects.  But  these  things  did  not  satis- 
the  desires  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  They  were  not  content 
to  exercise  their  own  religion,  unless  they  could  also  trouble  the 
religion*  of  others.  Their  first  step  was  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  limit  the  performance  of  those  rites  winch  the  French 
Catholics  had  long  revered  as  emblems  of  the  national  faith. 
For  this  purpose,  directly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they 
held  a  great  assembly  at  Saumur,  in  which  they  formally  de- 
manded that  no  Catholic  processions  should  be  cdlowed  in  any 
VOL.  I.— 26 
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town,  place,  or  castle,  occupied  by  the  Protestants."®  As  the 
govemment  did  not  seem  inclined  to  countenance  this  monstrous 
pretension,  these  intolerant  sectaries  took  the  law  into  their 
own  handB.  They  not  only  attacked  the  Catholic  processions 
wherever  they  met  them,  hut  they  subjected  the  priests  to  per- 
sonal insults,  and  even  endeavoured  to  prevent  them  from  ad- 
ministering tiie  sacrament  to  the  sick.  If  a  Catholic  clergyman 
was  engaged  in  burying  the  dead,  the  Protestants  were  sure  to 
be  present,  interrupting  the  funeral,  turning  the  ceremonies  into 
ridicule,  and  attempting,  by  their  clamour,  to  deaden  the  voice 
of  the  minister,  so  that  the  service  performed  in  the  church 
should  not  be  heard."'  Nor  did  they  always  confine  themselves 
even  to  such  demonstrations  as  these.  For,  certain  towns  hav- 
ing been,  perhaps,  imprudently,  placed  under  their  control,  they 
exercised  their  authority  in  them  with  the  most  wanton  insolence. 
At  La  Bochelle,  which  for  importance  was  the  second  city  in 
the  kingdom,  they  would  not  permit  the  Catholics  to  have  even 
a  single  church  in  which  to  celebrate  what  for  centuries  had  been 
the  sole  religion  of  France,  and  was  still  the  religion  of  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  Frenchmen.**"  This,  however,  only  formed 
part  of  a  system,  by  which  the  Protestant  clergy  hoped  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects.  In  1619,  they 
ordered  in  their  general  assembly  at  Loudon,  that  in  none  of 
the  Protestant  towns  should  there  be  a  sermon  preached  by  a 
Jesuit,  or  indeed  by  any  ecclesiastical  person  commissioned  by  a 
bishop.***  In  another  assembly,  they  forbade  any  Protestant 
even  to  be  present  at  a  baptism,  or  at  a  marriage,  or  at  a  fune- 
ral, if  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  a  Catholic  priest*** 
And,  as  if  to  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  they  not  only  ve- 
hemently opposed  those  intermarriages  between  the  two  parties, 

^  *'  Lea  processions  catholiqnes  seraient  interdites  dans  toutes  les  plaoes,  TiUee 
et  ohiteaux  occup^  par  ceox  de  la  religion.*'     Capefyue'a  RiehdUu^  vol.  i.  p.  89. 

***  Of  th^se  £Bu;t8  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  proof;  for  they  were  not  only 
stated  by  the  Catholics  in  1628,  but  they  are  recorded,  wl^ut  being  denied,  by  the 
Protestant  historian  Benoist :  "  On  y  accusoit  les  R^formez  dHnjurier  les  prdtret, 
quand  ils  les  voyoient  passer ;  d^empdcher  les  processions  des  Catholiques ;  radmin- 
istration  des  sacremens  aux  malades ;  Tenterrement  des  morts  avec  les  c^r^monies 
accoutum^es ;  ....  que  les  R^formez  s'6toient  emparez  des  cloches  en  quelques 
lieux,  et  en  d'autres  se  servoient  de  celles  des  Catholiques  pour  avertir  de  Theure  dn 
pr^he;  qu*ils  affectoient  de  faire  du  bruit  autour  des  ^lises  pendant  le  service; 
qu'ils  toumoient  en  derision  les  c^r^monies  de  T^glise  romaine.**  Benoiai^  Hut.  d$ 
VEdit  de  NanUt,  vol  ii.  pp.  488,  484 ;  see  also  pp.  149,  160. 

'^  "  On  pouvait  dire  que  La  Rochelle  6tait  la  capitale,  le  saint  temple  du  cal- 
vinisme ;  car  on  ne  voyait  \k  aucune  ^glise,  aucune  c^r6monie  papiste."  Capefyut^i 
lUchelieti,  vol.  i.  p.  842. 

^^  Mem,  de  RicMieu,  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  For  other  and  similar  evidence,  see  JhipUuia 
Momayy  MimoireSj  vol.  xi.  p.  244;  Sulli/y  (Economiet  Roydlts^  voL  viL  p.  164;  A- 
moiti,  HUL  de  VMU  de  NatOes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  288,  279. 

*^  (iuick^B  Synod/icon  in  QaUiOy  vol.  ii  p.  196. 
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by  wliich,  in  every  Christian  country,  religious  animosities  have 
been  softened,  but  they  publicly  declared,  that  they  would  with* 
held  the  sacrament  from  any  parents  whose  children  were  mar- 
ried into  a  Catholic  family.*^'  Not,  however,  to  accumulate 
unDecessary  evidence,  there  is  one  other  circumstance  worth  re- 
lating, as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  with  which  these  and  similar 
regulations  were  enforced.  When  Louis  XIII.,  in  1620,  visited 
Pan,  he  was  not  only  treated  with  indignity,  as  being  an  heretical 
prince,  but  he  found  that  the  Protestants  had  not  left  him  a 
single  church,  not  one  place,  in  which  the  King  of  France,  in 
his  own  territory,  could  perform  those  devotions  which  he  be- 
lieved necessary  for  his  future  salvation.*^* 

This  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants,  influ- 
enced by  their  leaders,  treated  the  first  Catholic  government 
which  abstained  from  persecuting  them  ;  the  first  which  not  only 
allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  even  ad- 
vanced many  of  them  to  offices  of  trust  and  of  honour.*^*  All 
this,  however,  was  only  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  their  conduct. 
They,  who  in  numbers  and  in  intellect  formed  a  miserable  mi- 
nority of  the  French  nation,  claimed  a  power  which  the  majority 
had  abandoned,  and  refused  to  concede  to  others  the  toleration 
they  themselves  enjoyed.  Several  persons,  who  had  joined  their 
party,  now  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  the  Catholic  church  ;  but 
for  exercising  this  undoubted  right,  they  were  insulted  by  the 
Protestant  clergy  in  the  grossest  manner,  with  every  term  of  op- 
probrium and  abuse.*"  For  those  who  resisted  their  authority, 
no  treatment  was  considered  too  severe.  In  1612,  Ferrier,  a  man 
of  some  reputation  in  his  own  day,  having  disobeyed  their  in- 
junctions, was  ordered  to  appear  before  one  of  their  synods.  The 
gist  of  his  oflfence  was,  that  he  had  spoken  contemptuously  of 
ecclesiastical  assemblies  ;  and  to  this  there  were,  of  course,  added 
those  accusations  against  his  moral  conduct,  with  which  theolo- 
gians often  attempt  to  blacken  the  character  of  their  oppo- 
nents.*^^ Beaders  of  ecclesiastical  history  are  too  &miliar  with 
snch  charges  to  attach  any  importance  to  them ;  but  as,  in  this 

'^  For  a  striking  instance  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  this  intolerant  regulation, 
see  QuickCs  Synodieon  in  Gallia,  vol.  ii.  p.  844. 

»"  Baxin,  Hist  de  Zauis  XIII,  toL  ii.  p.  124 ;  Mhm,  de  RichetieUy  voL  ii.  pp.  109, 
110  ;  FBliee'i  Hut,  of  the  Protettanta  of  France,  p.  288. 

"•  In  1625,  Howell  writes  that  the  Protestants  had  put  up  an  inscription  on  the 
gates  of  Montauban,  "Roy  sans  foy,  ville  sans  peur."    SotodTe  Letters,  p.  178. 

**•  Sometimes  they  were  called  dogs  returning  to  the  vomit  of  popery ;  sometimes 
they  were  swine  wallowing  in  the  mire  of  idolatry.  Quick's  8ynodic<m  in  Gallia, 
▼oL  L  pp.  885,  898. 

*"  It  is  observable,  that  on  the  first  occasion  (Quick's  Synodieon,  voL  L  p.  862) 
nothing  is  said  of  Terrier's  immorality;  and  on  the  next  occasion  (p.  449) the  synod 
complains,  among  other  things,  that  *'  he  hath  most  licentiously  inveighed  against, 
and  satirically  lampooned,  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies." 
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case,  the  accused  was  tried  by  men  who  were  at  once  his  prose- 
cutors, his  enemies,  and  his  judges,  the  result  was  easy  to  antici- 
pate. In  1613,  Ferrier  was  excommunicated,  and  the  excom- 
munication was  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  church  of  Nlmes.  In 
this  sentence,  which  is  still  extant,  he  is  declared  by  the  clergy 
to  be  "  a  scandalous  man,  a  person  incorrigible,  impenitent,  and 
ungovernable."  We,  therefore,  they  add,  "in  the  name  and 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  with  authority  from  the  church,  have  cast,  and  do 
now  cast  and  throw  him  out  of  the  society  of  the  fidthful,  that 
he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan."*" 

That  he  may  be  delivered  up  unto  Satan  1  This  was  the 
penalty  which  a  handful  of  clergymen,  in  a  comer  of  France, 
thought  they  could  inflict  on  a  man  who  dared  to  despise  their 
authority.  In  our  time  such  an  anathema  would  only  excite  de- 
rision ;»*»  but,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  open  pro- 
mulgation of  it  was  enough  to  ruin  any  private  person  against 
whom  it  might  be  directed.  And  they  whose  studies  have  ena- 
bled them  to  take  the  measure  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit,  will 
easily  believe  that,  in  that  age,  the  threat  did  not  remam  a  dead 
letter.  The  people,  inflamed  by  their  clergy,  rose  against  Fer- 
rier, attacked  his  family,  destroyed  his  property,  sacked  and  gut- 
ted his  houses,  and  demanded  with  loud  cries,  that  the  "  traitor 
Judas"  should  be  given  up  to  them.  The  unhappy  man,  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  effiected  his  escape  ;  but  though  he  saved 
his  hfe  by  flying  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  for  ever  his  native  town,  as  he  dai^ed  not  return  to  a 
place  where  he  had  provoked  so  active  and  so  implacable  a 
party.*'" 

Into  other  matters,  and  even  into  those  connected  with  the  or- 
dinary fimctions  of  government,  the  Protestants  carried  the  same 

""  See  this  frightful  and  impious  document,  in  QuickCs  Synodtcan^  toL  i.  pp.  448- 
450. 

'^  The  notion  of  theologians  req>ecting  excommunication  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  entertaining  book,  TreaiUe  on  the  Churchy  vol.  i.  pp.  64-67,  vol.  iL  pp.  299, 
800 ;  but  the  opinions  of  this  engaging  writer  should  be  contrasted  with  the  indignant 
language  of  Vattel,  le  Droit  des  Gens,  voL  i.  pp.  Ill,  178.  In  England,  the  terrors 
of  excommunication  fell  into  contempt  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurj. 
See  Zi/e  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  edited  bj  Newcome,  vol  i.  p.  216  ;  compare  p.  863; 
and  see  the  mournful  remarks  of  Dr.  Mosheim,  in  his  Eedes.  Hist.  voL  IL  p.  79 ;  and 
Sir  PhUip  WarwUk't  Memoirs,  pp.  176,  176. 

^  On  the  treatment  of  Ferrier,  which  excited  great  attention  as  indicating  the 
extreme  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  were  prepared  to  go,  see  Mkm.  de  JiiekUimk, 
vol.  i.  p.  177  ;  Mim.  de  Pontchartrain,  vol  ii.  pp.  6,  6, 12,  29,  82 ;  Mhn,  de  Duphstu 
Momay,  vol.  xil  pp.  817,  888,  841,  860,  889,  899,  480;  Felice's  Hist,  of  the  Protest 
tants  of  France,  p.  235 ;  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xiv.  p.  440 ;  Tallemant  des  JiSaux,  StstO" 
rieiteSf  vol.  v.  pp.  48-54.  Mr.  Smedley,  who  refers  to  none  of  these  authorities,  ex- 
cept two  passages  in  Duplessis,  has  given  a  garbled  account  of  this  riot.  See  his 
History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  ycIL  iL  pp.  119,  120. 
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spirit.  Altbongh  they  formed  so  small  a  section  of  the  people, 
they  attempted  to  control  the  administration  of  the  crown,  and. 
by  the  use  of  threats,  turn  all  its  acts  to  their  own  favour 
They  would  not  allow  the  state  to  determine  what  ecclesiastical 
councils  it  should  recognize  ;  they  would  not  even  permit  the 
king  to  choose  his  own  wife.  In  1615,  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  complaint,  they  assembled  in  lai^  numbers  at  Greno- 
ble and  at  Nlmes.*'»  The  deputies  of  Grenoble  insisted  that 
government  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Council  of  Trent;"* 
and  both  assemblies  ordered  that  the  Protestants  should  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIII.  with  a  Spanish  princess."'  They 
laid  similar  claims  to  interfere  with  the  disposal  of  civil  and 
military  offices.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  they,  in 
an  assembly  at  Saumur,  insisted  that  Sully  should  be  restored  to 
some  posts  from  which,  in  their  opinion,  he  had  been  unjustly 
removed."*  In  1619,  another  of  their  assemblies  at  Loudon  de- 
clared, that  as  one  of  the  Protestant  councillors  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  had  become  a  Catholic,  he  must  be  dismissed ; 
and  they  demanded  that,  for  the  same  reason,  the  government  of 
Lectoure  should  be  taken  from  Fontrailles,  he  also  having  adopt- 
ed the  not  infrequent  example  of  abandoning  his  sect  in  order  to 
adopt  a  creed  sanctioned  by  the  state."' 

By  way  of  aiding  all  this,  and  with  the  view  of  exasperating 
still  further  religious  animosities,  the  principal  Protestant  clergy 
put  forth  a  series  of  works,  which,  for  bitterness  of  feeling,  have 
hardly  ever  been  equalled,  and  which  it  would  certainly  be  im- 
possible to  surpass.  The  intense  hatred  with  which  they  re- 
garded their  Catholic  countrymen,  can  only  be  fiilly  estimated 
by  those  who  have  looked  into  the  pamphlets  written  by  the 
French  Protestants  during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, or  who  have  read  the  laboured  and  formal  treatises  of  such 
men  as  Chamier,  Drelincourt,  Moulin,  Thomson,  and  Vignier. 
Without,  however,  pausing  on  these,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
sufficient  if,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  follow  the  mere  outline  of 
political  events.    Great  numbers  of  the  Protestants  had  joined 

»"  Capefiffue's  Richelieu,  toL  i.  p.  128. 

">  Capefyue,  toL  i.  p.  128 ;  Bonn,  Hist  de  Louie  XIII,  vol  i.  p.  864;  Benoiet, 
met.  de  rJEdU  de Nantee,  toI.  iL  p.  188;  Mkn,  de  Bohan,  toL  i.  p.  180. 

"•  Capejigue'e  Bickelieu,  toL  i.  p.  124 ;  Mkn,  de  Pontchartrain,  yoI.  it  p.  100 ; 
Le  Vaeeor,  MieL  de  Louie  XIII,  toI.  iL  pp.  888,  884.  The  conseqaenoe  was,  that 
the  king  was  obliged  to  send  a  powerful  escort  to  protect  his  bride  against  his  Prot- 
estaot  subjects.    Mhn.  de  Richelieu,  toL  L  p.  274. 

>M  (Japefigu^e  Richelieu,  toL  i.  p.  88;  Benoiet,  Hut,  de  VEdU  de  Nantee,  toL  iL 
pp.  28,  29,  68. 

"*  Mim,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  toL  L  p.  4^ ;  Mhn.  de  Baeeompierre,  toI.  ii.  p. 
161.  See  a  similar  instance,  in  the  case  of  Berger,  in  Benoiet,  Btet.  de  VEdU  de 
Naniee,  toL  11.  p.  186,  whom  the  Protestants  sought  to  depriye  because  ^'ii  avoit 
qnitt^  leur  religion." 
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in  the  rebellion  which,  in  1615,  was  raised  by  Cond6  ;"•  and, 
although  they  were  then  easily  defeated,  they  seemed  bent  on 
trying  the  issue  of  a  fresh  struggle.  In  B6am,  where  they  were 
unusually  numerous,"'^  they,  even  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  had  refused  to  tolerate  the  Catholic  religion ;  "  their  fanati- 
cal clergy,"  says  the  historian  of  France,  "  declaring  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  permit  the  idolatry  of  the  mass."***  This 
charitable  maxim  they  for  many  years  actively  enforced,  seizing 
the  property  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  employing  it  in  support 
of  their  own  churches  ;"»  so  that,  while  in  one  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  king  of  France  the  Protestants  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  religion,  they,  in  another  part  of  his  dominions, 
prevented  the  Catholics  from  exercising  theirs.  It  was  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  any  government  would  suffer  such  an  anom- 
aly as  this  ;  and,  in  1618,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Protestants 
should  restore  the  plunder,  and  reinstate  the  Catholics  in  their 
former  possessions.  But  the  reformed  clergy,  alarmed  at  so  sac- 
rilegious a  proposal,  appointed  a  public  fast,  and  inspiriting  the 
people  to  resistance,  forced  the  royal  commissioner  to  fly  from 
Pau,  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  peacefiil 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the  rival  parties.'*' 

The  rebellion,  thus  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  was 
soon  put  down  ;  but,  according  to  the  confession  of  Rohan,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  their  leaders,  it  was  the  beginning  of  all  their  mis- 
fortunes.'" The  sword  had  now  been  drawn;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  ac- 

"•  Bazin,  Hist,  de  LwU  XIU^  vol.  I.  p.  881.  Sismondi  {K%ti,  de$Frtmf<M,  toI. 
xxii.  p.  849)  says  that  they  had  no  good  reason  for  this ;  and  it  is  certain  that  their 
priyileges,  so  far  from  being  diminished  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  had  been  con* 
firmed  and  extended. 

"^  M.  Felice  (J3m/.  of  the  ProUttanU  of  France,  p.  237),  says  of  Lower  NaTtrre 
and  B6arn,  in  1617 :  *^  Three-fourths  of  the  population,  some  say  nine-tenths,  be- 
longed to  the  refbrmed  communion.'*  This  is  pertiaps  oyerestimated ;  but  we  know, 
from  De  Thou,  that  they  formed  a  majority  in  B^ara  in  1666 :  **  Les  ProtesUns  j 
fussent  en  plus  grand  nombre  que  les  Catholiques."  De  Thou^  Hut.  Univ.  toL  t. 
p.  187. 

^  **  Les  mimstres  fanatiques  d^claroient  quails  ne  pouvaient  sans  crime  sonffirir 
dans  oe  pays  r^g^n^r^  I'idolAtrie  de  la  messe.'*  Simondi^  Hut,  dee  Franfetie,  T<d. 
xxii.  p.  416. 

•*  I^otice  eur  lee  Mhnoiree  de  Rohan^  toL  I  p.  26.  CJompare  the  account  given 
by  Pontchartrain,  who  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XIII.,  Mhn,  de  PonkkoT' 
train,  rol.  it  pp.  248,  264 ;  and  see  Mhn,  de  RichelieUy  toI.  i.  p.  443. 

^  Bazin,  Hiet.  de  France  wue  Louie  XIII,  toL  ii  pp.  62-64.  The  pith  of  the 
question  was,  that  **  T^dit  de  Nantes  ayant  donn6  pouToir,  tant  aux  catholiquei 
qu^aux  huguenots,  de  rentrer  partout  dans  leurs  biens,  les  eccMastiquefl  de  fi^un 
d6mand^rent  aussytost  les  leurs."    Mhn,  de  Fontenay  MareuU,  toI.  i.  p.  892. 

^*^  "  L'afikire  de  B^m,  source  de  tons  nos  maux.**  Mem,  de  Bohan,  toL  i.  p. 
166 ;  see  also  p.  188.  And  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor  says  {Hiet,  de  Louie  XHI,  toI. 
iii.  p.  684) :  *'  L'aflaire  du  B^m  et  Tassembl^e  qui  se  convoqua  ensuitei  la  Rocbelle, 
sont  la  source  y^table  des  malheurs  des  6glises  r6form6es  de  France  sous  le  rignc 
dontj'^risrhistoire.*' 
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cording  to  the  principles  of  toleration  recently  efitablished,  of 
accordimg  to  the  maidms  of  a  despotic  sect,  which,  while  profess-* 
ing  to  advocate  the  right  of  private  judgment,  was  acting  in  a 
way  that  rendered  all  private  judgment  impossible. 

Scarcely  was  the  war  in  B6am  brought  to  an  end,  when  the 
Protestants  determined  on  making  a  great  effort  in  the  west  of 
France.*"  The  seat  of  this  new  struggle  was  Eochelle,  which 
was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  and  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,'"  who  had  grown  wealthy,  partly 
by  their  own  industry,  and  partly  by  following  the  occupation  of 
public  pirates."*  In  this  city,  which  they  believed  to  be  im- 
pregnable,*" they,  in  December,  1620,  held  a  Great  Assembly, 
to  which  their  spiritual  chiefs  flocked  from  all  parts  of  France. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  their  party  was  now  governed  by  men 
who  were  bent  on  the  most  violent  measures.  Their  great  secu- 
lar leaders  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  gradually  felling  off ; 
and,  by  this  time,  there  only  remained  two  of  much  ability, 
Rohan  and  Mornay,  both  of  whom  saw  the  inexpediency  of  their 
proceedings,  and  desired  that  the  assembly  should  peaceably 
separate."*  But  the  authority  of  the  clergy  was  irresistible  ; 
and,  by  their  prayers  and  exhortations,  they  easily  gained  over 
the  ordinary  citizens,  who  were  then  a  gross  and  uneducated 
body."^     Under  their  influence,  the  assembly  adopted  a  course 

**>  On  the  connexion  between  the  proceedings  of  B6arn  and  those  of  RocheUe, 
compare  Mim,  de  Montglaty  toL  L  p.  88,  with  Mem,  de  Itichelietiy  voL  iL  p.  118^  and 
Mim.  de  Rohan,  toI.  i.  p.  446. 

^  Their  first  church  was  established  in  1656  {Rcaike^B  Civil  Wan  in  Franeey  yoL 
L  p.  860) ;  bat,  by  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
Protestants.  See  De  Th(m,  ffitt,  Univ,  vol  U,  p.  268,  vol  y.  p.  879,  ad  ann.  1662 
and  1667. 

"**  Or,  as  M.  Capefigne  courteously  puts  it,  '*  les  Rochelois  ne  respectaient  pas 
toigoors  les  pavilions  amis."  Capefyue^e  JiiehelieUy  vol.  i.  p.  882.  A  deKcate  drcnm* 
locution,  unknown  to  Mezeray,  who  says  (Eist,  de  France,  toL  iiL  p.  426)  in  1687, 
'^et  les  Bochelois,  qui  par  le  moyen  du  commerce  et  de  la  piraterie,^  kc 

^  "  Ceste  pUce,  que  les  hug^uenots  tenoient  quasy  pour  imprenable."  Mhn,  de 
Fonienay  MarevU,  vol  i.  p.  612.  "Gette  orgueilleuse  cit4,  qui  se  croyoit  imprena- 
ble.**  Mem.  de  Moniglat,  yoL  L  p.  46.  Howell,  who  yimteid  RocheUe  in  1620  and 
1622,  was  greatly  struck  by  its  strength.  HoweWe  LetUre,  pp.  46,  47,  108.  At  p. 
204,  he  calls  it,  in  his  barbarous  style,  **  the  chiefest  propugnacle  of  the  Protestants 
there.**  For  a  description  of  the  defences  of  RocheUe,  see  De  Thfrn,  HUt,  Univ.  yoL 
yi.  pp.  616-617  ;  and  some  details  worth  consulting  in  Mezeray,  HUt.  de  France,  yoL 
iL  pp.  977-980. 

^  Bonn,  SiH.  de  Louie  XIIT,  yoL  ii.  p.  189  ;  Siemondi,  Siet,  dee  Franfou,  yoL 
xxii  pp.  480,  481.  Rohan  himself  says  {Mhn.  yol.  L  p.  446) :  '*  Je  m^eifor^ai  de  la 
s^parer.**  In  a  remarkable  letter,  which  Mornay  wrote  ten  years  before  this,  he 
shows  his  apprehensions  of  the  evil  that  would  result  from  the  increasing  violence 
of  his  party;  and  he  advises,  **qne  nostre  i^e  soit  terap4r6  de  prudence.**  Mem. 
et  Ccrreepond.  vol  xi.  p.  122 ;  and  as  to  the  divisions  this  caused  among  the  Prot- 
estants, see  pp.  164,  610,  vol  xii.  pp.  82,  266 ;  and  Suily,  (Eeanomiee  Rcyalee,  vol 
ix.  pp.  860,  486. 

*^  **  Les  seigneurs  du  parti,  et  surtout  le  sage  Duplessis  Mornay,  firent  ce  qu*UA 
parent  pour  engager  les  r^formte  i  ne  pas  provoquer  Tautorit^  royale  pour  des 
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which  rendered  civil  war  inevitable.  Their  first  act  was  an  edict, 
by  which  they  at  once  confiscated  all  the  property  belonging  to 
Catholic  churches.'*'^  They  then  caused  a  great  seal  to  be 
struck ;  under  the  authority  of  which  they  ordered  that  the  peo- 
ple should  be  armed,  and  taxes  collected  from  them  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defending  liieir  religion.*"  Finally,  they  drew  up  the 
regulations,  and  organized  the  establishment,  of  what  they 
caUed  the  Beformed  Churches  of  France  and  of  B6am ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  &cilitate  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  jurisdicticA, 
they  parcelled  out  France  into  eight  circles,  to  each  of  which 
there  was  allotted  a  separate  general ;  who,  however,  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  clergyman,  since  the  administration,  in  all  its 
parts,  was  held  responsible  to  that  ecclesiastical  assembly  which 
called  it  into  existence."" 

Such  were  the  forms  and  pomp  of  authority  assumed  by  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  French  Protestants ;  men  by  nature  des- 
tined to  obscurity,  and  whose  abilities  were  so  despicable,  that, 
notwithstanding  their  temporary  importance,  they  have  left  no 
name  in  history.  These  insignificant  priests,  who,  at  the  best, 
were  only  fit  to  mount  the  pulpit  of  a  country  village,  now  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  right  of  ordering  the  affairs  of  France, 
imposing  taxes  upon  Frenchmen,  confiscating  property,  raisiDg 
troops,  levying  war ;  and  all  this  for  the  sake  of  propagating  a 
creed,  which  was  scouted  by  the  country  at  large  as  a  foul  and 
mischievous  heresy. 

In  the  face  of  these  inordinate  pretensions,  it  was  evident 
that  the  French  government  had  no  choice,  except  to  abdicate 
its  functions,  or  else  take  arms  in  its  own  defence."^  Whatevear 
may  be  the  popular  notion  respecting  the  necessary  intolerance 

causes  qoi  ne  pouYoient  iostifier  une  guerre  civile ;  mats  le  pouToir  dans  le  parti 
aToit  pa886  presque  absolument  aux  bourgeois  des  Tilles  et  aux  ministres  qui  se  lir- 
roient  aveugl6ment  A  leur  fauatisme,  et  a  leur  orgueil,  et  qui  ^toient  d*  autant  phn 
applaudis,  quails  montroient  plus  de  violence."  SitmancUy  BitL  det  FrQ$t/^QU^  toL 
xxii.  p.  478. 

>*"  **  On  confisqua  les  biens  des  ^glises  catholiques.**  ZaoalUe^  JBitt.  de9  Frttnfai$^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  86 ;  and  see  Capejiffue'a  Richelieu^  vol  i.  p.  258. 

>**  «*  llg  donnent  des  commissions  d'armer  et  de  faire  des  impositions  sur  le 
peuple,  et  oe  sous  leur  grand  sceau,  qui  dtoit  une  Religion  appuy^e  sur  une  croix, 
ayant  en  la  main  un  livre  de  T^vangile,  foulant  aux  pieds  un  vieux  squelette,  quils 
dlsoient  6tre  T^glise  romaine."  Mhm,  de  Richtlieu^  vol.  iL  p.  120.  M.  Capefigve 
(RiehelieUy  voL  L  p.  269)  says  that  this  seal  still  exists ;  but  it  is  not  even  alluded  to 
by  a  late  writer  {Feliee^  Hitt,  of  the  ProtestanU  of  France^  p.  240),  who  systematio- 
ally  suppresses  every  fSakCt  unfavourable  to  his  own  party. 

'^  Le  VaucTy  Hut,  dd  Louit  XIII,  vol  iv.  p.  167 ;  Bonn,  SUL  de  LatUe  XHT^ 
ToL  il.  p.  146 ;  Benoiet,  HieL  de  VMdit  de  Naniee,  vol  ii.  pp.  868-866 ;  Capefigu^e 
Riekelieuy  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

"*  Even  Mosheim,  who,  as  a  Protestant,  was  naturally  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
khe  Huguenots,  says,  that  they  had  established  "  imperium  in  imperio  ;**  and  he 
ascribes  to  the  violence  of  their  rulers  the  war  of  1621.  Mo8heim*9  BeeUs,  MtL 
vol  IL  pp.  287,  288. 
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of  the  Catholics,  it  is  an  indisputable  fiwt,  that,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  they  displayed  in  France  a  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, and  a  Christian  charity,  to  which  the  Protestants 
could  make  no  pretence.  During  the  twenty-two  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Assembly  of  Eo- 
chelle,  the  government,  notwithstanding  repeated  provocations, 
never  attacked  the  Protestants;*'*  nor  did  they  make  any  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  privileges  of  a  sect,  which  they  were  bound 
to  consider  hereticid,  and  the  extirpation  of  which  had  been 
deemed  by  their  fethers  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian statesman. 

The  war  that  now  broke  out  lasted  seven  years,  and  was  un- 
interrupted, except  by  the  short  peace,  first  of  Montpelier,  and 
afterw^s  of  EocheUe ;  neither  of  which,  however,  was  very 
strictly  preserved.  But  the  difference  in  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  two  parties,  corresponded  to  the  difference  between 
the  classes  which  governed  them.  The  Protestants,  being  influ- 
enced mainly  by  the  clergy,  made  their  object  religious  domina- 
tion. The  Catholics,  being  led  by  statesmen,  aimed  at  temporal 
advaati^es.  Thus  it  was,  that  circumstances  had,  in  France, 
80  completely  obliterated  the  original  tendency  of  these  two 
great  sects,  that,  by  a  singular  metamorphosis,  the  secular  prin- 
ciple was  now  represented  by  the  Catholics,  and  the  theological 
principle  by  the  Protestants.  The  authority  of  the  clergy,  and 
therefore  the  interests  of  superstition,  were  upheld  by  that  very 
party  which  owed  its  origin  to  the  diminution  of  both ;  they 
were,  on  the  other  band,  attacked  by  a  party  whose  success  had 
hitherto  depended  on  the  increase  of  both.  If  the  Catholics  tri- 
umphed, the  ecclesiastical  power  would  be  weakened ;  if  the 
Protestants  triumphed,  it  would  be  strengthened.  Of  this  &ct, 
so  fitr  as  the  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  have  just  given  ample 
proof,  collected  from  their  proceedings,  and  from  the  language 
of  their  own  synods.  And  that  the  opposite,  or  secular  princi- 
ple, predominated  among  the  Catholics,  is  evident,  not  only  from 
their  undeviating  policy  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
Xni.,  but  also  from  another  circumstance  worthy  of  note.  For, 
their  motives  were  so  obvious,  and  gave  such  scandal  to  the 
church,  that  the  pope,  as  the  great  protector  of  religion,  thought 
himself  bound  to  reprehend  tlmt  disregard  of  theological  inter- 
ests which  they  displayed,  and  which  he  considered  to  be  a  cry- 
ing and  unpardonable  offence.  In  1622,  only  one  year  after  the 
struggle  between  the  Protestants  and  Cathohcs  had  begun,  he 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  French  government  upon  the 

'^  Compare  Jihn,  de  Fonienay  MareuU,  toL  11  p.  88,  with  FUiMan^  Sui,  d$  Im 
IHplomatie  Franfoite^  voL  ii.  p.  861. 
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notorious  indecency  of  which  they  were  gtulty,  in  carrying  ob, 
war  against  heretics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  here- 
sy, but  merely  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  the  state  thoee 
temporal  advantages  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  pious  men^ 
ought  to  he  regarded  as  of  subordinate  importance.^^' 

If  at  this  jimcture,  the  Protestants  had  carried  the  day,  the 
loss  to  France  would  have  been  immense,  perhaps  irreparable. 
For  no  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  French  Calvinists,  can  doubt,  that  if  they  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  government,  they  would  have  revived  those  relig- 
ious persecutions  which,  so  far  as  their  power  extended,  they  had 
idready  attempted  to  enforce.  Not  only  in  their  writings,  but 
even  in  the  edicts  of  their  assemblies,  we  find  ample  proof  of 
that  meddling  and  intolerant  spirit  which,  in  every  age,  has 
characterized  ecclesiastical  legislation.  Indeed,  such  a  spirit  is 
the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  fimdamental  assumption  from 
which  theological  lawgivers  usually  start.  The  clergy  are  taught 
to  consider  that  their  paramount  duty  is  to  preserve  the  purity 
of  the  fidth,  and  guard  it  against  the  invasions  of  heresy.  Wheur 
ever,  therefore,  they  rise  to  power,  it  almost  invariably  happens, 
that  they  carry  into  politics  the  habits  they  have  contracted  in 
their  profession ;  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  re- 
ligious error  as  criminal,  they  now  naturally  attempt  to  make  it 
penal.  And  as  all  the  European  countries  have,  in  the  period 
of  their  ignorance,  been  once  ruled  by  the  clergy,  just  so  do  we 
find  in  the  law-books  of  every  land  those  traces  of  their  power 
which  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  gradually  effitcing.  We  find 
the  professors  of  the  dominant  creed  enacting  laws  against  the 
professors  of  other  creeds  ;  laws  sometimes  to  bum  them,  some- 
times to  exile  them,  sometimes  to  take  away  their  civil  rights, 
sometimes  only  to  take  away  their  political  rights.  These  are 
the  different  gradations  through  which  persecution  passes ;  and 
by  observing  which,  we  may  measure,  in  any  country,  the  energy 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  by  which 
such  measures  are  supported,  generally  gives  rise  to  other  meas- 
ures of  a  somewhat  different,  though  of  an  analogous  character. 
For,  by  extending  the  authority  of  law  to  opinions  as  well  as  to 
acts,  the  basis  of  legislation  becomes  dangerously  enlarged;  the 

"'  See  the  paper  of  instructions  from  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  in  the  appendix  to 
Ranke^  die  Horn.  Pdpste^  vol  iii.  pp.  178,  174:  *'Die  Hanptsache  aber  ist  was  er 
dem  Konige  von  Frtmkreich  vorstellen  soli:  1,  dass  er  ja  nicht  den  Verdacht  anf 
sich  laden  werde  als  rerfolge  er  die  Protestanten  bloss  ans  Staats-interesse."  Baim 
(Hist,  de  LauU  Xllly  vol.  ii.  p.  820)  says,  that  Richelieu  attacked  the  Hnguenots 
**  sans  aucune  id^e  de  persecution  religieuse.^'  See,  to  the  same  effect,  Capefifftui't 
Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  274;  and  the  candid  admissions  of  the  Protestant  Le  Vassor,  in 
his  Hut  dA  Louis  XIII,  voL  v.  p.  11. 
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individtiality  and  independence  of  each  man  are  invaded ;  and 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  enactment  of  intrusive  and  vex« 
atious  regulations,  which  are  supposed  to  perform  for  morals  the 
service  that  the  other  class  of  laws  performs  for  religion.  Under 
pretence  of  favouring  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  maintaining  the 
purity  of  society,  men  are  troubled  in  their  most  ordinary  pur- 
suits, in  the  commonest  occurrences  of  h'fe,  in  their  amusements, 
nay,  even  in  the  very  dress  tjiey  may  be  inclined  to  wear.  That 
this  is  what  has  actually  been  done,  must  be  known  to  whoever 
has  looked  into  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  into  the  canons  of 
Christian  councils,  into  the  different  systems  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
or  into  the  sermons  of  the  earlier  clergy.  Indeed,  all  this  is  so 
natural,  that  regulations,  conceived  in  ike  same  spirit,  were  drawn 
up  for  tiie  government  of  Geneva  by  the  Calvinist  clergy,  and  for 
the  government  of  England  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  and  his  co- 
adjutors ;  while  a  tendency,  precisely  identical,  may  be  observed 
in  Ihe  legislation  of  the  Puritans,  and,  to  give  a  still  later  in- 
stance, in  that  of  the  Methodists.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
that,  in  France,  the  Protestant  clergy,  having  great  power  among 
their  own  party,  should  enforce  a  similar  discipline.  Thus,  to 
mention  only  a  few  examples,  they  forbade  any  one  to  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  even  to  witness  the  performance  of  private  theatri- 
cals.'^^ They  looked  upon  dancing  as  an  ungodly  amusement, 
and,  therefore,  they  not  only  strictly  prohibited  it,  but  they  ordered 
that  all  dancing-masters  should  be  admonished  by  the  spiritual 
power,  and  desired  to  abandon  so  unchristian  a  profession.  If, 
however,  the  admonition  failed  in  effecting  its  purpose,  the  danc- 
ing-masters, thus  remaining  obdurate,  were  to  be  excommuni- 
cated.»^«  With  the  same  pious  care  did  the  clergy  superintend 
otiier  matters  equally  important.  In  one  of  their  synods,  they 
ordered  that  all  persons  should  abstain  fix)m  wearing  gay  apparel, 
and  should  arrange  their  hair  with  becoming  modesty.'^*  In 
another  synod,  they  forbade  women  to  paint ;  and  they  declared, 
that  if,  after  this  injunction,  any  woman  persisted  in  painting, 
she  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  the  sacrament.*"  To  their 
own  clergy,  as  the  instructors  and  shepherds  of  the  flock,  there 
was  paid  an  attention  still  more  scrupulous.  The  ministers  of 
the  word  were  permitted  to  teach  Hebrew,  because  Hebrew  is  a 
sacred  dialect,  uncontaminated  by  profane  writers.  But  the 
Greek  language,  which  contains  all  the  philosophy  and  nearly  all 
the  wisdom  of  antiquity,  was  to  be  discouraged,  its  study  laid 

"*  QuickCs  Synodiean  in  OalliOy  vol.  L  p.  Ivii. 
"•  Ihid.  vol.  L  pp.  IviL  17,  181,  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

"'  **  And  both  sexes  are  required  to  keep  modesty  in  their  ludr.^    lUd,  vol  I. 
p.  119. 

"'  Ibid,  vol  L  p.  165. 
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aside,  its  professorship  suppressed.*'*  And,  in  order  that  the 
mind  might  not  be  distracted  from  spiritual  things,  the  study  of 
chemistry  was  likewise  forbidden ;  such  a  mere  earthly  pursuit 
being  incompatible  with  the  habits  of  the  sacred  profession."' 
Lest,  however,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  knowledge  should 
still  creep  in  among  the  Protestants,  other  measures  were  taken 
to  prevent  even  its  earliest  approach.  The  clergy,  entirely  for- 
getting that  right  of  private  judgment  upon  which  their  sect  was 
founded,  became  so  anxious  to  protect  the  unwary  from  error, 
that  they  forbade  any  person  to  print  or  publish  a  work  without 
the  sanction  of  the  church,  in  other  words,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  clergy  themselves."'  When,  by  these  means,  they  had 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  free  inquiry,  and,  so  far  as  they  were 
able,  had  put  a  stop  to  the  acquisition  of  all  real  knowledge,  they 
proceeded  to  guard  against  another  circumstance  to  which  their 
measures  had  given  rise.  For,  several  of  the  Protestants,  seeing 
that  under  such  a  system,  it  was  impossible  to  educate  their 
&milies  with  advantage,  sent  their  children  to  some  of  those  cele- 
brated Catholic  colleges,  where  alone  a  sound  education  could  then 
be  obtained.  But  the  clergy,  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  this  practice, 
put  an  end  to  it,  by  excommunicatiDg  the  offending  parents  ;*^* 
and  to  this  there  was  added  an  order  forbidding  them  to  admit 
into  their  own  private  houses  any  tutor  who  professed  the  Catholic 
religion.* ^»  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  French  Protestants 
were  watched  over  and  protected  by  their  spiritual  masters.  Even 
the  minut^t  matters  were  not  beneath  the  notice  of  these  great 
legislators.  They  ordered  that  no  person  should  go  to  a  ball  or 
masquerade;*  3'  nor  ought  any  Christian  to  look  at  the  tricks  of  con- 
jurors, or  at  the  famous  game  of  goblets,  or  at  the  puppet-show; 
neither  was  he  to  be  present  at  morris-dances;  for  all  such 
amusements  should  be  suppressed  by  the  magistrates,  because  they 
excite  curiosity,  cause  expense,  waste  time.*"    Another  thing  to 

"^  The  synod  of  Alez,  in  1620,  says,  "  A  minister  may  at  the  same  time  be  pro- 
fessor in  divinity  and  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  But  it  is  not  seemly  for  him  to  profess 
the  Greek  also,  because  the  most  of  his  employment  will  be  taken  up  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  Pagan  and  profane  authors,  unless  he  be  discharged  from  the  ministry." 
QuickCs  Synodicon^  vol.  ii.  p.  57.  Three  years  later,  the  synod  of  Charenton  sup- 
pressed altogether  the  Greek  professorships,  "  as  being  superfluous  and  of  small 
profit."  TWTvoI.  ii.  p.  115. 

"'  The  synod  of  St.  Maixant,  in  1609,  orders  that  "  colloquies  and  synods  shaU 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  those  ministers  who  study  chemistry,  and  grieyoudy  re* 
prove  and  censure  them."  lUd,  vol.  i.  p.  814. 

"•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.  140, 194,  voL  it  p.  110. 

"»  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol  i.  pp.  Iv.  235, 419,  vol  ii.  pp.  201, 509, 515.  Ccwipare 
Benoi9t,  Hist,  de  VEdU  de  Nantes,  vol.  il  p.  478. 

"■  Quick's  Synodicon,  vol  ii.  p.  81. 

"•  Ibid,  vol  iL  p,  174. 

^  "AH  Christian  magistrates  are  advised  not  in  the  least  to  suffer  them,  beoaut* 
it  feeds  foolish  curiosity,  puts  upon  unnecessary  expenses,  and  wastes  time."  lUi, 
toL  i.  p.  194. 
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be  attended  to,  is  the  names  that  are  bestowed  in  baptism.  A  child 
may  have  two  christian  names,  though  one  is  preferable.  *««  Great 
care  however,  is  to  be  observed  in  their  selection.  They  ought  to  be 
taken  troxa  the  Bible,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  Baptist  or  Angel; 
neither  should  any  infant  receive  a  name  which  has  been  for- 
meriy  used  by  the  Pagans."*  When  the  children  are  grown  up, 
there  are  other  regulations  to  which  they  must  be  subject.  The 
clergy  declared  that  the  faithful  must  by  no  means  let  their  hair 
grow  long,  lest  by  so  doing  they  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  "  las- 
civious curls."*"  They  are  to  make  their  garments  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  "  the  new-fangled  fashions  of  the  world  :" 
they  are  to  have  no  tassels  to  their  dress  :  their  gloves  must  be 
without  silk  and  ribands  :  they  are  to  abstain  from  fardingales  : 
they  are  to  beware  of  wide  sleeves.*" 

Those  readers  who  have  not  studied  the  history  of  ecclesias- 
tical legislation,  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  find,  that  men  of 
gravity,  men  who  had  reached  tlie  years  of  discretion,  and  were 
assembled  together  in  solemn  council,  should  evince  such  a  pry- 
ing and  puerile  spirit ;  that  they  should  display  such  miserable 
and  childish  imbecility.  But,  whoever  will  take  a  wider  survey 
of  human  affairs,  will  be  inclined  to  blame,  not  so  much  the 
legislators,  as  the  system  of  which  the  legislators  formed  a 
part.  For  as  to  the  men  themselves,  they  merely  acted  after 
their  kind.  They  only  followed  the  traditions  in  which  they 
were  bred.  By  virtue  of  their  profession,  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hold  certain  views,  and,  when  they  rose  to  power,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  carry  those  views  into  effect ;  thus  trans- 
planting into  the  law-book  the  maxims  they  had  already  preached 
in  the  pulpit.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  read  of  meddling  inquis- 
itive, and  vexatious  regulations  imposed  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity, we  should  remember,  that  they  are  but  the  legitimate  result 
of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit ;  and  that  the  way  to  remedy  such 
grievances,  or  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  is  not  by  vainly  labour- 
ing to  change  the  tendencies  of  that  class  fix>m  whence  they  pro- 
cedU  but  rather  by  confining  the  class  within  its  proper  limits, 
by  jealously  guarding  against  its  earliest  encroachments,  by 

^  This  was  a  very  knotty  question  for  the  theologians ;  but  it  was  at  length 
decided  in  the  afiirmative  by  the  synod  of  Saumur:  **0n  the  18th  article  of  the 
same  chapter,  the  deputies  of  Poictou  demanded,  whether  two  names  might  be 
given  «  child  at  bi^tismt  To  which  it  was  replied:  The  thing  was  indifferent; 
howerer,  parents  were  advised  to  exercise  herein  Christian  simplicity."  Ibid. 
vol  L  p.  178. 

>"  Jbid.  voL  i.  pp.  xlvL  26. 

^  I  quote  the  language  of  the  synod  of  Castres,  in  1626.    Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

"•  Qutck's  Synodicon^  vol.  i.  p.  166,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7, 174,  674,  688.  In  the  same  way, 
the  Spanish  clergy,  early  in  the  present  century,  attempted  to  regulate  the  dress  of 
women.  See  Doblado^B  Letters^rcm  Spain,  pp.  202-206 :  a  good  illustration  of  the 
identity  of  the  ecclesiastical  ^Hrit,  whether  it  be  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
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taking  every  opportunity  of  lessening  its  infinenoe,  and  finally^ 
when  the  progress  of  society  will  justify  so  great  a  step,  by  de- 
priving it  of  that  political  and  legislative  power  which,  tlK)ngh 
gradually  falling  from  its  hands,  it  is,  even  in  the  most  civilized 
countries,  still  allowed  in  some  degree  to  retain. 

But,  setting  aside  these  general  ccmsiderations,  it  will,  at  all 
events,  be  admitted,  that  I  have  collected  sufficient  evidence  to 
indicate  what  would  have  happened  to  France,  if  the  Protestants 
had  obtained  the  upper  hand.  After  the  facts  which  I  have 
brought  forward,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt,  that  if  such  a  mis- 
fortune had  occurred,  the  liberal  and,  considering  the  age,  the 
enlightened  policy  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  would  have 
been  destroyed,  in  order  to  make  way  for  that  gloomy  and  austere 
system  which,  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country,  has  been  found 
to  be  th^  natural  fruit  of  ecclesiastical  power.  To  put,  therefore, 
the  question  in  its  proper  form,  instead  of  saying  that  there  was 
a  war  between  hostile  creeds,  we  should  rather  say  that  there  was 
a  war  between  rival  classes.  It  was  a  contest,  not  so  much  be- 
tween the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Protestant  religion,  as  be- 
tween Catholic  laymen  and  Protestant  clergy.  It  was  a  struggle 
between  temporal  interests  and  theological  interests, — ^between 
the  spirit  of  the  present  and  the  spirit  of  the  past.  And  the 
point  now  at  issue  was,  whether  France  should  be  governed  by 
the  civil  power  or  by  the  spiritual  power, — ^whether  she  should 
be  ruled  according  to  the  large  views  of  secular  statesmen,  or 
according  to  the  narrow  notions  of  a  factious  and  intolerant 
priesthood. 

The  Protestants  having  the  great  advantage  of  being  the  ag- 
gressive party,  and  being,  moreover,  inflamed  by  a  religious  z€»l 
unknown  to  their  opponents,  might,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, have  succeeded  in  their  hazardous  attempt ;  or,  at  all 
events,  they  might  have  protracted  the  struggle  for  an  indefinite 
period.  But,  fortunately  for  France,  in  1624,  only  three  years 
after  the  war  began,  Richelieu  assumed  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  had  for  some  years  been  the  secret  adviser  of  the 
queen-mother,  into  whose  mind  he  had  always  inculcated  the 
necessity  of  complete  toleration.'"  When  placed  at  the  head  <rf 
aflFairs,  he  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  attempted  in  every  way 
to  conciliate  the  Protestants.  The  clergy  of  his  own  party  were 
constantly  urging  him  to  exterminate  the  heretics,  whose  pres- 

***  On  his  influence  over  her  in  and  after  1616,  see  Le  Va$9ory  Hiit,  da  LouU 
Xniy  vol.  il.  p.  508 ;  Mhiu  de  PotUehartrain^  toL  ii.  p.  240 ;  3fhn,  de  Montglaij  toL 
L  p.  23 ;  and  compare,  in  Mem.  de  Richelieu^  toI.  ii.  pp.  198-200,  the  carious  argu- 
ments which  he  put  in  her  mouth  respecting  the  impolicy  of  mAking  war  on  uf 
Protestants. 
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ence  they  thought  polluted  France.' *°  But  Richelieu,  having 
only  secidar  objects,  refused  to  embitter  the  contest  by  turning 
it  into  a  religious  war.  He  was  determined  to  chastize  the  re* 
bellion,  but  he  would  not  punish  the  heresy.  Even  while  the  war 
was  raging,  he  would  not  revoke  those  ^cts  of  toleration,  by 
which  the  full  liberty  of  religious  worship  was  granted  to  the 
Protestants.  And  when  they,  in  1626,  showed  signs  of  com- 
punction, or  at  all  events  of  fear,  he  publicly  confirmed  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,' '^  and  he  granted  them  peace  ;  although,  as  he 
says,  he  knew  that  by  doing  so,  he  should  fall  under  the  suspi- 
cion of  those  ^^  who  so  greatly  affected  the  name  of  zealous  Cath- 
olics.""" A  few  months  afterwards,  war  again  broke  out ;  and 
then  it  was  that  Bichelieu  determined  on  that  celebrated  siege 
of  Bochelle,  which,  if  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  was  sure  to 
be  a  decisive  blow  against  the  French  Protestants.  That  he  was 
moved  to  this  hazardous  undertaking  solely  by  secular  considera- 
tions, is  evident,  not  only  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  preceding 
poKcy,  but  also  from  his  subsequent  conduct.  With  the  details 
of  tins  famous  siege,  history  is  not  concerned,  as  such  matters 
have  no  value,  except  to  military  readers.  It  is  enough  to  say 
tiiat,  in  1628,  Bochelle  was  taken  ;  and  the  Protestants,  who 
had  been  induced  by  their  clergy"'  to  continue  to  resist  long 
after  rdief  was  hopeless,  and  who,  in  consequence,  had  suffered 
the  most  dreadful  hardships,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion."* The  privileges  of  the  town  were  revoked,  and  its  mag- 
htrates  removed  ;  but  the  great  minister,  by  whom  these  things 
were  effected,  stiU  abstained  bom  that  religious  persecution  to 
which  he  was  urged. "«    He  granted  to  the  Protestants  the  tol- 

^  In  1625,  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  wrote  to  Richelieu,  urging  him  **  assi^ger 
la  Rocbelle,  et  cb&tier  ou  pour  mieux  dire,  exterminer  les  huguenots,  toute  autre 
tftire  cessante."  £azin^  HUt.  de  Louis  XIII^  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  See  also,  on  the 
anxiety  of  the  clergy  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  to  destroy  the  Protestants,  BenoUt^ 
Sist  de  VEdit  de  NanieSy  vol.  iL  pp.  156,  166,  282,  245, 838,  S'ZB-S'ZQ,  42Y ;  Sismondiy 
Sigt.  des  FranfaUf  vol.  xxiL  p.  485. 

**  He  confirmed  it  in  March,  1626;  Flasaan^  JBisL  de  la  DipUmatie  Fran^aieey 
Tol  il  p.  899 ;  and  also  ui  the  preceding  January.  See  Benoist,  Hut,  de  V£dU  de 
Kttnta^  vol  ii.  appendix,  pp.  77,  81. 

""  "  Ceux  qui  aflfectent  autant  le  nom  de  z616s  catholiques."  MSm.  de  Jiichelietij 
vol.  ill  p.  16 ;  and  at  p.  2,  he,  in  the  same  year  (1626),  says,  that  he  was  opposed  by 
those  who  had  *'un  trop  ardent  et  pr^pit^  d^sir  de  ruiner  les  huguenots. 

"•  Sismondij  Biet  dee  Fran^aie^  vol  xxiii.  p.  66. 

^  On  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  see  extract  from  the  Bupuis  Mss.,  in 
Cep^hu^s  Rieheiieuy  voL  i.  p.  851.  Fontenay  Mareuil,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
Bays,  that  the  besieged,  in  some  instances,  ate  their  own  children ;  and  that  the 
borial-grounds  were  guarded,  to  prevent  the  corpses  from  being  dug  up  and  turned 
into  food.    Mem,  de  FofUenay  Mareuil^  vol.  ii.  p.  119.  ^^ 

"*  And  in  which  he  would  most  assuredly  have  been  supported  by  Louis  XIll. ; 
ef  whom  an  hitelligent  writer  says :  "  II  6toit  plein  de  pi^tl  et  de  z^e  pour  le  ser* 
▼ice  de  Dieu  et  pour  la  grandeur  de  F^glise ;  et  sa  plus  sensible  joie,  en  prenant  La 
Rochelle  et  les  autres  pUces  qu'il  prit,  fut  de  penser  quH  chasseroit  de  son  royaume 
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eration  which  he  had  offered  at  an  earlier  period^  and  he  formally 
conceded  the  free  exercise  of  their  puhlic  worship.***  But,  such 
was  their  infatuation,  that  because  he  likewise  restored  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  thus  gave  to  the  conquerors 
the  same  liberty  that  he  had  granted  to  the  conquered,  the  Prot- 
estants murmured  at  the  indulgence ;  they  could  not  bear  the 
idea  that  their  eyes  should  be  offended  by  the  performance  of 
Popish  rites.*  *^  And  their  indignation  waxed  so  high,  that  the 
next  year  they,  in  another  part  of  France,  again  rose  in  arms. 
As,  however,  they  were  now  stripped  of  their  principal  resources, 
they  were  easily  defeated  ;  and,  their  existence  as  a  political  fixa- 
tion being  destroyed,  they  were,  in  reference  to  their  religion, 
treated  by  Bichelieu  in  the  same  manner  as  before.'***  To  the 
Protestants  generally,  he  confirmed  the  privilege  of  preaching 
and  of  performing  the  other  ceremonies  of  their  creed.***  To 
their  leader,  Bohan,  he  granted  an  amnesty,  and,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  employed  him  in  important  public  services.  After 
this,  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  destroyed  ;  they  never  again 
rose  in  arms,  nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  them  until  a  much 
later  period,  when  they  were  barbarously  persecuted  by  Louis 
XIV.«°°  But  from  ail  such  intolerance  Bichelieu  sedulously 
abstained  ;  and  having  now  cleared  the  land  from  rebellion,  he 
embarked  in  that  vast  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  of  which  I  have 
already  given  some  account,  and  in  which  he  clearly  showed  that 
his  proceedings  against  the  Protestants  had  not  been  caused  by 
hatred  of  their  religious  tenets.  For,  the  same  party  which  he 
attacked  at  home,  he  supported  abroad.  He  put  down  the 
French  Protestants,  because  they  were  a  turbulent  faction  that 
troubled  the  state,  and  wished  to  suppress  the  exercise  of  all 
opinions  un&vourable  to  themselves.     But,  so  far  fix)m  carrying 

les  hiritiqnes,  et  qn*il  le  purgeroit  par  cette  voie  des  diff&rentes  religions  qoi  g&tent 
et  infectent  T^glise  de  Dieu.     MSm,  de  MottevUU,  vol.  i.  p.  425,  edit.  Petitot,  1824. 

»••  Bonn,  Biit.  de  L<mU  XUIy  voL  ii  p.  428 ;  Sitnum^  EUL  det  Fnm^ait^  toL 
xxiii.  p.  77 ;  Capefiffue*9  Bichelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  857 ;  Mhn,  de  Fonienaj^  MartuU^  toL  iL 
p.  122. 

^  **  Les  huguenots  murmuraient  de  voir  le  r^tablissement  de  Tigtise  romaine 
au  sein  de  leur  yille."     Capefigue^e  Richelieu^  toL  i.  p.  859. 

^  **  D^s  qu^U  ne  s'agit  plus  d*un  parti  politique,  i!  conc^da,  comme  i  laRochelle, 
la  liberty  de  conscience  et  la  faculty  de  pr^cbe."  Caftfigu^e  Rxchdieu^  toL  L  p. 
881.  Compare  BmedUrfe  Siet,  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  yoL  iii.  p.  201, 
with  Memoirei  de  Richelieu^  toL  iv.  p.  484. 

***  The  Edict  of  Nismes,  in  1629,  an  important  document,  will  be  found  in  Qtiiek*» 
Synodieon,  vol.  i.  pp.  xcYi.-oiii.  and  in  Benoiet,  ffiet,  de  VEdit  de  Nemtee,  toL  il.  ap- 
pendix, pp.  92-98 ;  and  a  conmientary  on  it  in  Batin,  Biel,  de  Lome  XZU,  toL  in. 
pp.  86-38.  M.  Bazin,  unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  this  otherwise  Taliial>le 
work,  never  quotes  bis  authorities. 

^*  In  1683,  their  own  historian  says :  **  les  Riformes  ne  fiidsoient  plus  de  party.^ 
Benoiet,  Hiet.  de  VEdit  de  Nantee,  vol.  ii.  p.  582.  Compare  Sb  Thomas  Hanmer'a 
account  of  France,  in  1648,  in  Bunbury^e  Correepond,  of  Uanmer,  p.  809,  Lond.  1SS8. 
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on  a  crusade  against  their  religion^  he^  as  I  liave  already  observed, 
encouraged  it  in  other  countries ;  and,  though  a  bishop  of  the 
Catholic  church,  he  did  not  hesitate,  by  treaties,  by  money,  and 
by  force  of  arms,  to  support  the  Protestants  against  the  House 
of  Austria,  maintain  the  Lutherans  against  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  uphold  the  Oalvinists  against  the  King  of  Spain. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  draw  a  slight,  though,  I  trust,  a 
clear  outline,  of  the  events  which  took  place  in  France  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  particularly  during  that  part  of  it 
which  included  the  administration  of  BicheUeu.  But  such  oc- 
currences, important  as  they  are,  only  formed  a  single  phase  of 
that  larger  development  which  was  now  displaying  itself  m  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  national  intellect.  They  were  the  mere  po- 
litical expression  of  that  bold  and  sceptical  spirit  which  cried 
havoc  to  ike  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  men.  For,  the  gov- 
ernment of  BicheKeu  was  successftd,  as  well  as  prc^ressive  ;  and 
no  government  can  unite  these  two  qualities,  unless  its  measures 
harmonize  with  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  age.  Such  an 
administration,  though  it  facilitates  progress,  is  not  the  cause  of 
it,  but  is  rather  its  measure  and  symptom.  The  cause  of  the 
progress  lies  fiir  deeper,  and  is  governed  by  the  general  tendency 
of  the  time.  And  as  the  different  tendencies  observable  in  suc- 
cessive generations  depend  on  the  difference  in  their  knowledge, 
it  is  evident,  that  we  can  only  understand  the  working  of  the 
tendencies,  by  taking  a  wide  view  of  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  knowledge.  To  comprehend,  therefore,  the  real  nature  of 
the  great  advance  made  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  it  be- 
comes necessary  that  I  should  lay  before  the  reader  some  evi- 
dence respecting  those  higher  and  more  important  &cts,  which 
historians  are  apt  to  neglect,  but  without  which  the  study  of  the 
past  is  an  idle  and  trivial  pursuit,  and  history  itself  a  barren  field, 
which,  bearing  no  fruit,  is  unworthy  of  the  labour  that  is  wasted 
on  the  cultivation  of  so  ungrateM  a  soiL 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  obseorvable  &ct,  that  while  Bichelieu,  with 
such  extraordinary  boldness,  was  secularizing  the  whole  system 
of  French  politics,  and  by  Ins  disr^ard  of  ancient  interests,  was 
setting  at  naught  the  most  ancient  traditions,  a  course  precisely 
similar  was  being  pursued,  in  a  still  higher  department,  by  a 
man  greater  than  he ;  by  one,  who,  if  I  may  express  my  own 
opinion,  is  the  most  pi<)found  among  the  many  eminent  thinkers 
Fiance  has  produced.  I  speak  of  a€u^  Descartes,  of  whom  the 
least  that  can  be  said  is,  that  he  effected  a  revolution  more  deci- 
sive than  has  ever  been  brought  about  by  any  other  single  mind. 
With  his  mere  physical  discoveries  we  are  not  now  concerned, 
because  in  this  Introduction  I  do  not  pretend  to  trace  the  pro- 
VOL.  I. — 27 
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gress  of  science,  except  in  those  epochs  which  indicate  a  new  tnni 
in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  But  I  may  remind  the  reader, 
that  he  was  the  first  who  successfully  applied  algebra  to  geome- 
try ;«•*  that  he  pointed  out  the  important  law  of  the  sines  ;*•« 
that  in  an  age  in  which  optical  instruments  were  extremely  im- 
perfect, he  (Uscovered  the  changes  to  which  light  is  subjected  in 
the  eye  by  the  crystalline  lens  ;^°'  that  he  directed  attention  to 
the  consequences  resulting  fit)m  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;*•* 

**  Thomas  (JEloge^  in  (EiwreM  de  Dueartes^  toL  i.  p.  82)  says,  "  cet  iostrament, 
c^est  Descartes  qui  ra  cr66 ;  c^est  l*application  de  Talgdbre  h,  la  g^m^trie."  And 
this,  in  the  liighest  sense,  is  strictly  true ;  for  although  Vieta  and  two  or  three  others 
in  the  sixteenth  century  had  anticipated  this  step,  we  owe  entirely  to  Descartes  the 
magnificent  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  applying  algebra  to  the  geometry  of 
curyes,  he  being  undoubtedly  the  first  who  expressed  them  by  algebraic  equations. 
See  MofUudOy  Hist  des  Malhimat,  toL  L  pp.  '704,  '706,  toI  iL  p.  120,  yoL  ill.  p.  64* 

"'  The  statements  of  Huygens  and  of  Isaac  Yossius  to  the  effect  that  Descartes 
had  seen  the  papers  of  Snell  before  publishing  his  discovery,  are  unsupported  bj 
any  direct  evidence ;  at  least  none  of  the  historians  of  science,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
have  brought  forward  any.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  mankind  at 
large  to  depreciate  great  men,  and  so  general  is  the  desire  to  convict  them  of 
plagiarism,  that  this  charge,  improbable  in  itself,  and  only  resting  on  the  testimony 
of  two  envious  rivals,  has  been  not  only  revived  b^  modem  writers,  but  has  been, 
even  in  our  own  time,  spoken  of  as  a  well-established  and  notorious  fact  t  The 
flimsy  basis  of  this  accusation  is  clearly  exposed  by  M.  Bordas  DemouUn,  in  his  val- 
uable work  Le  Cartenanigmey  Paris,  1848,  voL  ii.  pp.  9-12;  while,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  I  refer  with  regret  to  Sir  J),  Brewter  on  the  Promujrf  Optiet,  See^ 
and  Rqxtrt  of  BritUh  AMsoeiaiion,  pp.  809,  810 ;  and  to  Whetoeirs  S&tt,  of  the  In^ 
ductive  Sciences^  vol  ii.  pp.  879,  502,  608. 

^'  See  the  interesting  remarks  of  Sprengel  (Hiet.  de  la  M6deein$y  vol.  iv.  pp.  271, 
272),  and  (Euvres  de  Deseartee,  vol.  iv.  pp.  871  seq.  '  What  makes  Uiis  the  more 
observable  is,  that  the  study  of  the  crystalline  lens  was  neglected  long  alter  the 
death  of  Descartes,  and  no  attempt  made  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  com- 
plete his  views  by  ascertaining  its  intimate  structure.  Indeed,  it  is  said  (Thom^otCe 
Animal  Chemietry^  p.  612)  that  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  two  humours  were  first 
analyzed  in  1802.  Compare  Simon^s  Animal  Chemistry^  voL  ii.  pp.  419-421 ;  SenU, 
TraiU  d'Anatomie^  voL  i.  p.  867 ;  LepeHeHer^  Phytiologie  MSdieale,  voL  iiL  p.  160 ; 
Mayors  Human  P^sioL  p.  279 ;  Blamvilley  Phyetol,  comparee^  voL  iii.  pp.  826-3^28 ; 
none  of  whom  refer  to  any  analysis  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century.  I  notice 
this  partly  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  knowledge,  and  partly  as  proving 
how  slow  men  have  been  in  following  Descartes,  and  in  completing  his  views ;  for, 
as  M.  Blainville  justly  observes,  the  chemical  laws  of  the  lens  must  be  understood, 
before  we  can  exhaustively  generalize  the  optical  laws  of  its  refraction ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  researches  of  Berzelius  on  the  eye  are  complemental  to  those  of  Descartes. 
The  theory  of  the  limitation  of  the  crystalline  lens  according  to  the  descending  scale 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  connexion  between  its  development  and  a  general 
increase  of  sensuous  perception,  seem  to  have  been  little  studied ;  but  Dr.  Grant 
{ComparaHve  Anatomy^  p.  262)  thinks  that  the  lens  exists  in  some  of  the  rotiiiferm ; 
while  in  regard  to  its  origin,  I  find  a  curious  statement  in  Mullef's  Phyeiology^  toL 
L  p.  450,  that  after  its  removal  in  mammals,  it  has  been  reproduced  by  its  matrix, 
the  capsule.  (If  this  can  be  relied  on,  it  will  tell  against  tiie  suggestion  of  Sdiwaim, 
who  supposes,  in  his  Microeeopieal  Reeearehee^  1847,  pp.  87,  88,  that  its  mode  of 
life  is  vegetable,  and  that  it  is  not  **  a  secretion  of  its  capsule.*^)  As  to  its  probable 
existence  in  the  hydrozoa,  see  Jtymer  Joneses  Animal  Kinydom^  1866,  p.  96,  "  re- 
garded either  as  a  crystalline  lens,  or  an  otolithe  ;**  and  as  to  its  embryonic  develop- 
ment, see  Burdaeh,  Traits  de  Physiologies  vol  iiL  pp.  486-488. 

^  Torricelli  first  weighed  the  air,  in  1648.  Brande^e  Chemietry^  toL  i  p.  8<M)  ; 
Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy ^  p.  419  :  but  there  is  a  letter  from  Descartes,  written  ms 
early  as  1681,  *'  o^  il  explique  le  ph6nomtee  de  la  suspension  du  meroure  dsm  un 
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and  that  he,  moreover,  detected  the  causes  of  the  rambow,»»«  that 
smgnlar  phenomenon,  with  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
theological  superstitions  are  still  connected.^^^  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  if  to  combine  the  most  varied  forms  of  excellence, 
he  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  the  first  geometrician  of  the  age,*®' 
but,  by  the  clearness  and  admirable  precision  of  his  style,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  founders  of  French  prose.*"^  And  although  he 
was  constantly  engaged  in  those  lofty  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  which  can  never  be  studied  without  wonder, 
I  had  almost  said  can  never  be  read  without  awe,  he  combined 
with  them  a  long  course  of  laborious  experiment  upon  the  animal 
frame,  which  raised  him  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  anato- 
mists of  his  time.2®^  The  great  discovery  made  by  Harvey  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was. neglected  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;"*  but  it  was  at  once  recognized  by  Descartes,  who 

tujau  fenii6  par  en  haut,  en  Tattribuant  an  poids  de  la  colonne  d^air  ^lev^e  jnsqn'an 
deUt  des  nues.**  Bordaa  Demoviin^  le  Cfartitianimie,  toI.  i.  p.  811.  And  Montucla 
(JSiti.  des  Mathhtuit,  toI.  ii.  p.  205)  says  of  Descartes,  **nous  avons  des  preuves  qne 
oe  philosophe  reconnut  ayant  TorricelU  la  pesanteur  de  Tair."  Descartes  himself 
says,  that  he  suggested  the  subsequent  experiment  of  Pascal  (Euvres  de  Descartety 
Tol.  X.  pp.  844,  351. 

^  Dr.  Whewell,  who  has  treated  Descartes  with  marked  injustice,  does  nerer- 
theless  allow  that  he  is  **  the  genuine  author  of  the  explanation  of  the  rainbow." 
HisL  of  the  Indue,  Sdencee^  vol.  ii.  pp.  880,  884.  See  idso  Boyle's  Works^  toI.  iii. 
p.  189 ;  Thomson's  Hist  of  the  Royal  Society^  p.  864 ;  HaUanCs  Lit.  of  Europe^  toL 
fit  p.  205 ;  (Ewjres  de  Descartes,  vol  i.  pp.  47,  48,  toI.  t.  pp.  266-284.  On  the 
theory  of  the  rainbow  as  known  in  the  present  century,  see  Kaemtz,  Course  of 
Meteorology^  pp.  440-445 ;  and  Forbes  on  MeteorologVy  pp.  125-180,  in  Report  of 
British  Association  f<yr  1840.  Compete  Leslie's  I^atural  JPhilosophy,  p.  581 ;  Pouillet, 
JBUmens  de  Fhysigue,  voL  li.  p.  788. 

*•  The  Hebrew  notion  of  the  rainbow  is  well  known ;  and  for  the  ideas  of  other 
nations  on  this  subject^  see  FrichanTs  Fhysieal  History  of  Mankind^  toL  t.  pp.  154, 
176 ;  Karnes's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  vol  iv.  p.  252,  Edinb.  1788 ;  and 
BurdacKs  Fhysiologie,  vol  v.  pp.  546,  547,  Paris,  1889. 

*"  Thomas  calls  him  **  le  plus  grand  g6om^tre  de  son  si^le."  (Euvres  de  Bes- 
cartes,  vol  i.  p.  89.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  ^)iscussions  on  Fhilosophy,  p.  271)  says, 
^  the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  age  f  and  Montucla  can  find  no  one  but  Plato 
to  compare  with  him :  "  On  ne  sauroit  donner  une  id6e  plus  juste  de  ce  qu'a  6t6 
Fepoque  de  Descartes  dans  la  g^om^trie  modeme,  qn^en  la  comparant  t  celle  de 

Flaton  dans  la  g^m^trie  ancienne De  mdme  enfin  que  Platon  pr^para  par  sa 

d^ouverte  celles  des  Archimfede,  des  ApoUonius,  &c.,  on  pent  dire  que  Descartes  a 
jett^  les  fondemens  de  celles  qui  illustrent  aujourd*hui  les  Newton,  les  Leibnitz,  ftc." 
Montuda,  Hist,  des  Mathkmat,  vol  ii.  p.  112. 

^  **  Descartes  joint  encore  d  ses  autres  titres,  celui  d*avoir  6t6  un  des  cr^atenrs 
de  notre  lan^e."  Biog,  Uhiv,  vol.  xi.  p.  154.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  {Dissert,  on 
Ethical  Fhuos,  p.  186)  has  also  noticed  the  influence  of  Descartes  in  forming  the 
style  of  French  writers ;  and  I  think  that  M.  Cousin  has  somewhere  made  a  similar 
fwnark. 

*"  Thomas  says,  "  Descartes  eut  anssi  lagloire  d*dtre  on  des  premiers  anatomistes 
de  son  siide."  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  vol  i.  p.  55 ;  see  also  p.  101.  In  1689,  Des- 
cartes writes  to  Mersenne  {(Euvres,  vol  viii.'  p.  100)  that  he  had  been  engaged 
**  depuis  onze  ans"  in  studying  comparative  anatomy  by  dissection.  Ck)mpare  p. 
174,  and  vol  i.  pp.  175-184. 

'"  Dr.  Whewell  {Hist,  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  vol  iii.  p.  440^  says,  "It  was 
for  the  most  part  readily  accepted  by  his  countrymen ;  but  that  aSroad  it  had  to 
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made  it  the  baas  of  the  physiological  part  of  his  work  on  Man.''* 
He  likewise  adopted  the  discoveiy  of  the  lacteals  bj  Aselli^*** 
which,  like  every  great  truth  yet  laid  before  the  world,  was,  at 
its  first  appearance,  not  only  disbeheved,  but  covered  witix  lid- 
icule."^ 

These  things  might  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  even  the 
physical  labours  of  Descartes  from  the  attacks  constantly  made 
on  them  by  men  who  either  have  not  studied  his  works,  or  else, 
having  studied  them,  are  unable  to  understand  their  merit.  But 
the  glory  of  Descartes,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his 
age,  do  not  depend  even  on  such  claims  as  these.  Putting  them 
aside,  he  is  the  author  of  what  is  emphatically  called  Modem 
Philosophy.'*^  He  is  the  originator  df  that  great  system  and 
method  of  metaphysics,  which,  notwithstanding  its  errors,  has 
the  undoubted  merit  <^  having  given  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the 
European  fnind,  and  communicated  to  it  an  activity  which  has 
been  oeen  made  available  for  other  purposes  of  a  difierent  charac- 
ter. Besides  this,  and  superior  to  it,  there  is  another  obligation 
which  we  are  under  to  the  memoiy  of  Descartes.    He  deserves 

encounter  considerable  opposition.*'  For  this  no  ftuthority  is  quoted ;  and  yet  one 
would  be  glad  to  know  who  told  Dr.  Whewell  that  the  discovery  was  readily  ac- 
cepted. So  far  from  meeting  in  England  with  ready  acceptance,  it  was  daring  many 
years  almost  uniyersally  denied.  Aubrey  was  assured  by  Harvey  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  book  on  the  Oirculation  of  the  Blood  he  lost  much  of  his  practice,  waa 
believed  to  be  crackbrained,  and  was  opposed  by  **all  the  i^ysleians.'*    Aubrt^^ 


Letters  and  Lives,  voL  ii.  p.  888.  Dr.  Willis  (Life  of  Harvey,  p.  zlL  in  Harve^B 
WorkSf  edit.  Sydenham  Society,  1847)  says,  "  Harvejrs  views  were  at  first  rejected 
almost  universally."  Dr.  Elliotson  (Hitman  Physiology^  p.  194)  says,  "  His  imme- 
diate reward  was  general  ridicule  and  abuse,  and  a  great  diminution  of  his  practice.** 
Broussais  (Ezaamn  des  Doctrines  Medieales^  vol.  L  p.  viL)  says,  "  Harvey  passa  pour 
fou  quand  11  annon^a  la  d^couverte  de  la  circulation.''  FinaUy,  Sir  William  Temple, 
who  belongs  to  the  generation  subsequent  to  Harvey,  and  who,  indeed,  was  not 
bom  until  some  years  after  the  discovery  was  made,  menticms  it  in  his  works  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  even  then  it  was  not  universEdly  received  by  educa- 
ted men.  See  two  curious  passages,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  historians 
of  physiology,  in  Works  ofBrW,  Temple^  vol  iiL  pp.  298,  469,  8vo,  1814. 

aif  44  Taken  by  Descartes  as  the  basis  of  his  i^ysiology,  in  his  work  on  Man." 
WhewelVs  Hist,  of  the  Indue,  Sciences,  vol  iii.  p.  441.  "  R6n6  Descartes  se  d^dara 
un  des  premiera  en  &veur  de  la  doctrine  de  la  circulatSon."  Renouard,  HitL  de  la 
Medecine,  voL  ii.  p.  168.  See  also  Bordas  Demouliny  le  CartUianisme,  voL  ii.  p.  8i4 ; 
and  (Euvres  de  Descartes,  y(A,  i.  pp.  68,  179,  vol.  iv.  pp.  42,  449,  voL  ix.  pp.  169, 
832.     Compare  WiUi^s  Life  of  Harvey,  p.  xlv.  in  Harvey's  Works. 

^  « Les  veines  blanches,  dites  lact Jes,  qu'Asellius  a  d^couvertes  depuis  pea 
dans  le  m^sent^re."  De  la  Formation  du  Foetus,  sec  49,  in  (Euvres  de  DesearteSf 
vol.  iv.  p.  488. 

»"  Even  Harvey  denied  it  to  the  last.  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Mid.  v<^  iv.  pp^ 
208,  204.    Compare  Harvey's  Works^dit.  Sydenham  Soc.  pp.  605,  614. 

^*  M.  Cousin  (Hist,  de  la  Fhilos.  II.  s^rie,  voL  L  p.  89)  says  of  Descartes,  "  son 
prenuer  ouvrage  ecrit  en  fran^ais  est  de  1687.  C^est  done  de  1687  que  <late  la  phi- 
losophie  modeme."  See  the  same  work,  I.  s^rie,  vol.  iiL  p.  77 ;  and  compare  J^ew' 
mrfs  Fhilos.  of  the  Mind,  vol.  I  pp.  14,  529,  with  Moge  de  Farent,  in  (Ewfres  dt 
Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  voL  v.  p.  444,  and  vol  vL  p.  818:  "  Cart4sien,  on,  si  Ton 
veut,  philosophe  modeme." 
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the  gratitade  of  poeterity,  not  so  mucli  on  account  of  what  he 
built  up,  as  on  account  of  what  he  pulled  down.  His  life  was 
one  great  and  successftd  warfare  against  the  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditions of  men.  He  vras  great  as  a  creator,  but  he  was  far 
greater  as  a  destroyer.  In  this  respect  he  was  the  true  successor 
of  Luther,  to  whose  labours  his  own  were  the  fitting  supplement. 
He  completed  what  the  great  German  reformer  had  left  un- 
done.*" He  bore  to  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  precisely  the 
same  relation  that  Luther  bore  to  the  old  systems  of  religion. 
He  was  the  great  reformer  and  liberator  of  the  European  intel- 
lect. To  prefer,  therefore,  even  the  most  successM  discorerers 
of  physical  laws,  to  this  great  innovator  and  disturber  of  tradi- 
tion, is  just  as  if  we  should  prefer  knowledge  to  freedom,  and 
believe  tihat  science  is  better  than  liberty.  We  must,  indeed, 
always  be  grateM  to  those  eminent  thinkers,  to  whose  labours 
we  are  indebted  for  that  vast  body  of  physical  truths  which  we 
now  possess.  But,  let  us  reserve  the  frill  measure  of  our  hom- 
age for  those  far  greater  men,  who  have  not  hesitated  to  attack 
and  destroy  the  most  inveterate  prejudices ;  men  who,  by  re- 
moving the  pressure  of  tradition,  have  purified  the  very  source 
and  fountain  of  our  knowledge,  and  secured  its  ftiture  progress, 
by  casting  off  obstacles  in  presence  of  which  progress  was  im- 
possible.*" 

It  wiU  not  be  expected,  perhaps  it  will  hardly  be  desired, 
that  I  should  enter  into  a  complete  detail  of  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes ;  a  philosophy  which,  in  England  at  least,  is  rarely 
studied,  and,  therefore,  is  often  attacked.  But  it  will  be  necessa- 
17  to  give  such  an  account  of  it  as  wiU  show  its  analogy  with 
tike  anti-theological  policy  of  BicheUeu,  and  will  thus  enable  us 
to  see  the  full  extent  of  that  vast  movement  which  took  place 
in  France  before  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  By  this  means, 
we  shall  be  able  to  understand  how  the  daring  innovations  of  the 
great  minister  were  so  successftd,  since  they  were  accompanied 
and  reinforced  by  corresponding  innovations  in  the  national  in- 
tellect; thus  affording  an  additional  instance  of  the  way  in  which 

*"  "  DescArtes  ayait  6tabli  dans  le  domaine  de  la  pens^e  Hnd^pendaDce  abfloliM 
de  la  raison ;  il  arait  d6clar6  d  la  scolastique  et  4  la  th^ologie  que  Fesprit  de  I'homme 
ne  pouvait  plus  releyer  que  de  T^vidence  qull  aurait  obtenue  par  lui-m4me.  Ce 
que  Luther  ayait  commence  dans  la  religion,  le  g6nie  fran^ais  si  actif  et  si  prompt 
rimportait  dans  la  philosophie,  et  Ton  peut  dire  a  la  double  gloire  de  T^llemagne 
et  de  la  France  que  Descartes  est  le  nls  a!n6  de  Luther."  Zerminier,  Fhiloa,  du 
Droit,  ToL  H.  P*  l^^*  ^^  ^^^t  ^^  ^^^  philosophy  of  Descartes  as  a  product  of  the 
Reformation,  Ward's  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church,  p.  498. 

^  For,  as  Turgot  finely  says,  "  ce  n*e8t  pas  Terreur  qui  s*oppose  aux  progrds  de 
U  T^t^.  Ce  Bont  la  mollesse,  Tentdtement,  Tesprit  de  routine,  tout  ce  qui  porte  4 
llnactlon.**    PentUs,  in  (Euwes  de  Twrgot,  toL  11.  p.  848. 
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the  political  history  of  every  country  is  to  be  explained  by  th« 
history  of  its  intellectual  progress. 

In  1637,  when  EicheUeu  was  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
Descartes  published  that  great  work  which  he  had  long  been 
meditating,  and  which  was  the  first  open  announcement  of  the 
new  tendencies  of  the  French  mind.  To  this  work  he  gave  the 
name  of  a  "  Method  f  and,  assuredly,  the  method  is  the  most 
alien  to  what  is  commonly  called  theology  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  theological,  it  is  essentially 
and  exclusively  psychological.  The  theological  method  rests  on 
ancient  records,  on  tradition,  on  the  voice  of  antiquity.  The 
method  of  Descartes  rests  solely  on  the  consciousness  each  man 
has  of  the  operations  of  his  own  mind.  And,  lest  any  one  should 
mistake  the  meaning  of  this,  he,  in  subsequent  worto,  developed 
it  at  great  length,  and  with  unrivalled  clearness.  For  his  main 
object  was  to  popularize  the  views  which  he  put  forward.  There- 
fore, says  Descartes,  "  I  write  in  French  rather  than  in  Latin, 
because  I  trust  that  they  who  only  employ  their  simple  and 
native  reason  will  estimate  my  opinions  more  fairly  than  they 
who  only  believe  in  ancient  books/'^''^  So  strongly  does  he  in- 
sist upon  this,  that  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  work,  he 
cautions  his  readers  against  the  common  error  of  looking  to  an- 
tiquity for  knowledge;  and  he  reminds  them  that  "when  men 
are  too  curious  to  know  the  practices  of  past  ages,  they  generally 
remain  very  ignorant  of  their  own."^" 

Indeed,  so  far  from  following  the  old  plan  of  searching  for 
truth  in  the  records  of  the  past,  the  great  essential  of  this  new 
philosophy  is  to  wean  ourselves  from  all  such  associations,  and, 
beginning  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion, first  pull  down,  in  order  that  afterwards  we  may  build  up.*»» 
When  I,  says  Descartes,  set  forth  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  I 
found  that  the  best  way  was  to  reject  every  thing  I  had  hitherto 
received,  and  pluck  out  all  my  old  opinions,  in  order  that  I 
might  lay  the  foundation  of  them  afiresh :  believing  that,  by  this 
means,  I  should  more  easily  accomplish  the  great  scheme  of  life, 
than  by  building  on  an  old  basis,  and  supporting  myself  by  prin- 
ciples which  I  kid  learned  in  my  youth,  without  examining  if 

«w  "Et  81  j^^cris  en  fran^ais,  qui  est  la  langoe  de  mon  pays,  plutdt  qu'en  laUii^ 
qui  est  celle  de  mes  pr^oepteurs,  c'est  &  cause  que  j^esp^ro  que  ceux  qui  ne  se  8er> 
vent  que  de  leur  raison  naturelle  toute  pure,  jugeront  mieux  de  mes  opinions  que 
ceux  qui  ne  oroient  qu^aux  liyres  anciens.**  J>ue<mr9  d$  la  Methodt^  in  (Ewret  d€ 
Descartes,  toI.  i.  pp.  210,  211. 

•»  Ibid.  voL  i.  p.  127. 

'**  **  Er  fing  also  Tom  Zweifel  an,  und  ging  durch  denselben  zur  Gewisaheit 
fiber."  'Tennemanny  Oeseh,  der  PhUoe,  vol  x.  p.  218.  Compare  iSwxmrf  JDi$e<mri  «m 
Sorhannef  in  (Euvres  de  Turgot,  vol.  ii.  p.  89. 
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they  were  really  true.***  "  I,  therefore,  will  occupy  myself  fieely 
and  earnestly  in  effecting  a  general  destruction  of  all  my  old 
opinions/''^^  For,  if  we  would  know  all  the  truths  that  can  be 
blown,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  free  ourselves  from  our  preju- 
dices, and  make  a  point  of  rejecting  those  things  which  we  have 
received,  until  we  have  subjected  them  to  a  new  examination.*** 
We,  therefore,  must  derive  our  opinions,  not  from  tradition,  but 
from  ourselves.  We  must  not  pass  judgment  upon  any  subject 
which  we  do  not  clearly  and  distinctly  understand ;  for,  even  if 
such  a  judgment  is  correct,  it  can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not 
having  solid  ground  on  which  to  support  itself.**'  But,  so  far 
are  we  from  this  state  of  indifference,  that  our  memory  is  full  of 
prejudices  :***  we  pay  attention  to  words  rather  than  to  things  ;*** 
and,  being  thus  slaves  to  form,  there  are  too  many  of  us  who 
"  believe  themselves  religious,  when,  in  feet,  they  are  bigoted 
and  superstitious ;  who  think  themselves  perfect  because  they 
go  much  to  church,  because  they  often  repeat  prayers,  because 
they  wear  short  hair,  because  they  fast,  because  they  give  alms. 
These  are  the  men  who  imagine  themselves  such  friends  of  God, 
that  nothing  they  do  displeases  Him ;  men  who,  under  pretence 
of  zeal,  gratify  their  passions  by  committing  the  greatest  crimes, 
such  as  betraying  towns,  killing  princes,  exterminating  na- 
tions :  and  all  tins  they  do  to  those  who  will  not  change  their 
opinions.''*** 

These  were  the  words  of  wisdom  which  this  great  teacher 
addressed  to  his  countrymen  only  a  few  years  after  they  had 
brought  to  a  close  the  last  religious  war  that  has  ever  been 
wag^  in  France.  The  similarity  of  these  views  to  those  which, 
about  the  same  time,  were  put  forth  by  Chillingworth,  must 

**  Disc,  de  la  Methode^  in  (Euvres  ds  JktcarteM,  toL  i.  p.  186. 

***  ^*  Je  m'appUqaerai  s^rieusement  et  avec  liberty  i  d^tniire  g^n^ralement  tontes 
mes  ftncienoes  opinions.''    MiditatiofUf  in  (EumrM  de  DeMcartes,  vol.  i.  p.  286. 

*"  Prineipes  de  la  Fhilotaphie,  part  i.  sec.  75,  in  (Euvres  de  De9earte$f  toL  iii. 
pp.  117,  118 ;  and  compare  vol  ii.  p.  417,  where  he  gives  a  striking  illustration  of 
this  view. 

*"    MSditations^  m  (Euvre$  de  Deeeartes^  toI  i.  pp.  808,  804. 

*^  "Nous  avons  rempli  notre  m^moire  de  beaucoup  de  pr^jug^"  Frincipe$  de 
la  PkUoe,  part  I  sec.  47,  in  (Euvret,  toL  iil  p.  91. 

**  (Eworee.  toI.  iii.  p.  117. 

***  "Ce  qu'on  pent  particuli^rement  remarquer  en  cenz  qui,  croyant  6tre  divots, 
sent  seulement  bigots  et  superstitieuz,  c'est  &  dire  qui,  sous  ombre  quMls  Tont  sou- 


que  tout  ce  que  leur  dicte  leur  passion  est  un  bon  z^le,  bien  qu'elle  leur  dicte  quel* 
quefois  les  plus  grands  crimes  qui  puissent  6tre  commis  par  des  hommes,  comme 
de  trahir  des  Tilles,  de  tuer  des  princes,  d'exterminer  des  peuples  entiers,  pour  cela 
leul  qu'ils  ne  suiyent  pas  leurs  opinions."  Lee  Paeeione  de  VAme^  in  (Euvret  de 
Deewrteg^  toL  iy.  pp.  194,  196. 
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strike  every  reader,  bnt  ought  not  to  excite  surpiiBe ;  for  they 
were  but  the  natuml  products  of  a  state  of  society  in  whieh  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  independence  of  the  human 
reason,  were  first  solidly  established.  If  we  examine  this  matter 
a  little  closer,  we  shall  find  still  further  proof  of  the  analc^  be- 
tween France  and  England.  So  identical  are  the  steps  of  the 
progress,  that  the  relation  which  Montaigne  beans  to  Descartes 
IS  just  the  same  as  that  which  Hooker  bears  to  Chilliogworth ; 
the  same  in  reference  to  the  difference  of  time,  and  also  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  of  opinions.  The  mind  of  Hooker  was 
essentially  sceptical ;  but  his  genius  was  so  restrained  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  age,  that,  unable  to  discern  the  supreme 
authority  of  private  judgment,  he  hampered  it  by  appeals  to 
councils  and  to  the  general  voice  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity:  im- 
pediment0  which  Chillingwortb,  thirty  years  later,  effectually 
removed.  In  precisely  the  same  way,  Montaigne,  like  Hooker, 
was  sceptical;  but,  like  him,  he  lived  at  a  period  when  the 
spirit  of  doubt  was  yet  young,  and  when  the  mind  still  tremUed 
before  the  authority  of  the  church.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  even  Montaigne,  who  did  so  much  for  his  age,  should  have 
hesitated  respecting  the  capacity  of  men  to  work  out  for  them- 
selves great  truths ;  and  that,  pausing  in  the  course  that  lay  be- 
fore him,  his  scepticism  should  often  have  assumed  the  form  of 
a  distrust  of  the  human  faculties.'"  Such  shortcomings,  and 
such  imperfections,  are  merely  an  evidence  of  the  slow  growth  of 
society,  and  of  the  impossibility  for  even  the  greatest  thinkers 
to  outstrip  their  contemporaries  beyond  a  certain  point.  But, 
with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  this  deficiency  was  at  length 
supplied;  and,  as  the  generation  after  Hooker  brought  fcrth 
ChiUingworth,  just  so  did  the  generation  after  Montaigne  bring 
forth  Descartes.  Both  ChiUingworth  and  Descartes  were 
eminently  sceptical;  but  their  scepticism  was  directed,  not 
against  the  human  intellect,  but  against  those  appeals  to 
authority  and  tradition,  without  which  it  had  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed that  the  intellect  could  not  safely  proceed.  That  this  was 
the  case  with  ChiUingworth,  we  have  already  seen.  That  it  was 
likewise  the  case  with  Descartes,  is,  if  possible,  stiU  more  appa- 
rent ;  fer  that  profound  thinker  beUeved,  not  only  that  the  mind, 
by  its  own  efforts,  could  root  out  its  most  ancient  opinions,  but 
that  it  could,  without  fiesh  aid,  build  up  a  new  and  solid  sys- 
tem in  place  of  the  one  which  it  had  thrown  down."**' 

''^  As  18  particukrly  evident  in  Ids  lone  chftpter,  headed  "  Apologle  de  Raimond 
Sebond.*'  JStsais  d6  MorUaiam,]ivTe  ii.  chap.  xii.  Paris,  1848,  pp.  270-382;  and 
Bee  Tennemann^  Ottch,  der  PhuoSy  vol.  ix.  p.  455. 

^  He  very  clearly  separates  himself  from  men  like  Montaigne;  "Kon  que 
i^imitasse  pour  cela  lea  sceptiques,  qui  ne  doutent  que  pour  douter,  et  affectent 
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It  is  this  extraordinary  confidence  in  tlie  power  of  the  hu« 
man  intellect,  which  eminently  characterizes  Descartes,  and  has 
given  to  his  philosophy  that  peculiar  sublimity  which  distin- 
^ishes  it  from  all  other  systems.  So  &r  from  thinking  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  is  essential  to  the  discovery  of 
truth,  he  laid  it  down  as  a  ftindamental  principle,  that  we  must 
begin  by  ignoring  such  knowledge ;"»  that  the  first  step  is  to 
separate  ourselves  fix)m  the  delusions  of  nature,  and  reject  the 
evidence  presented  to  our  senses.*'"  For,  says  Descartes,  nothing 
is  certain  but  thou^t ;  nor  are  there  any  truths  except  those 
which  necessarily  follow  from  the  operation  of  our  own  conscious- 
ness. We  have  no  knowledge  of  our  soul  except  as  a  thinking 
substance  ;'>'  and  it  were  easier  for  us  to  believe  that  the  soid 
should  cease  to  exist,  than  that  it  should  cease  to  think.*^*  And, 
as  to  man  himself,  what  is  he  but  the  incarnation  of  thought  ? 
For  that  which  constitutes  the  man,  is  not  his  bones,  nor  his 
flesh,  nor  his  blood.  These  are  the  accidents,  the  incumbrances, 
the  impedimenta  of  his  nature.  But  the  man  himself  is  the 
thought.  The  invisible  me,  the  ultimate  &ct  of  existence,  the 
mystery  of  life,  is  this :  "  I  am  a  thing  that  thinks."  This, 
therefore,  is  the  beginning  and  the  l^isis  of  our  knowledge. 

d'etre  to^jonra  irr^eolus ;  car,  an  contraire,  tout  mon  dessein  no  tendoit  qQ*&  m'assn* 
ver,  et  d  rejeter  la  terre  mouTante  et  le  sable  poor  trouver  le  roc  ou  TargUe."  i>t> 
€fnendi  la  Mithode,  in  (Ewfre$  de  Duearte*^  toL  i.  pp.  168, 154. 

**  According  to  the  Tiew  of  Deflcartes,  it  was  to  be  ignored,  not  denied.  There 
if  no  instance  to  be  found  in  his  works  of  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  external 
irorid ;  nor  does  the  passage  quoted  from  him  by  Hr.  Jobert  (New  Sydem  ofPhilo$, 
▼oL  iL  pp.  161,  162,  Lond.  1849)  at  all  Justify  the  interpretation  of  that  mgeniona 
writer,  who  confuses  certainty  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  with  certainty  in 
the  Cartesian  sense.  A  Gunilar  error  Is  made  by  those  who  suppose  that  his  "  Je 
pense,  done  je  suis  ^  is  an  enthymeme ;  and  haying  taken  this  for  granted,  they  turn 
ou  the  great  philosopher,  and  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question!  Such  critics 
oreriook  the  difference  between  a  logical  process  and  a  psychological  one ;  and 
therefore  they  do  not  see  that  this  famous  sentence  was  the  description  of  a  mental 
fkct,  and  not  the  statement  of  a  mutiUted  syUogisuL  The  student  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Descartes  must  always  distmguish  between  these  two  processes,  and  remem- 
ber that  each  process  haa  an  order  of  proof  peculiar  to  itself;  or  at  all  events  he 
must  remember  that  such  was  the  oiAnion  of  Descartes.  Ck)mpare,  on  the  Oartesian 
emthymeme,  0(m$in,  Hist,  de  la  Fhihe.  I.  s^rie,  voL  ir.  pp.  512,  518,  with  a  note  in 
KfiHk  der  rtinm  Vemunft^  Kanfs  Werke,  vol.  iL  pp.  828,  824. 

***  JfidUatiom,  in  (Swme  de  Deecartee,  toL  i.  pp.  220,  226 ;  and  again  in  the 
Objtcii^ne  et  JR^poneee^  CBunree^  yol.  IL  pp.  245,  246. 

***  "Au  lieu  que,  lorsque  nous  tAchons  k  connoftre  plus  distinctement  notre 
aature,  nous  ponvons  voir  que  notre  Ame,  en  tant  qu*elle  est  nne  substance  distincte 
Am.  corps,  ne  nous  est  connue  que  par  ceU  seul  qu^elle  pense.**  (Ewree  de  Deeeartee, 
voL  IT,  p.  482.    Compare  toL  iii.  p.  96,  JPrineipee  de  la  FhUoeophie,  part  i.  sec.  58. 

"*  '*  En  sorte  qu^U  me  seroit  bien  plus  ais6  de  croire  que  rAme  cesseroit  d*6tre 
qmand  on  dit  qu^eUe  oeese  de  penser,  que  non  pas  de  conccToir  qn^elle  soit  sans 
pene^"  {Emree  de  Deecartee,  voL  rVH  p.  574.  That  "the  soul  always  thinks," 
is  a  conclusion  ako  arriyed  at  by  Berkeley  by  a  different  process.  See  his  subtle 
argument,  PrincipUe  of  Bunum  Kmwledffey  part  i.  sec.  98,  in  BerkeUy'e  Worke^ 
wol.  L  p.  128 ;  and  for  a  curious  application  of  this  to  the  theory  of  dreaming,  se« 
JBterdteh,  Ph^iclogie  comme  Science  d'Obeervathn,  yoL  t.  pp.  205,  280. 
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The  thought  of  each  man  is  the  last  element  to  which  analysifl 
can  carry  us ;  it  is  the  supreme  judge  of  every  doubt ;  it  is  tiie 
starting-point  for  all  wisdom.'^' 

Taking  our  stand  on  this  ground,  we  rise,  says  Descartes,  to 
the  perception  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  For,  our  belief 
in  his  existence  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  he  exists.  Other- 
wise whence  does  the  belief  arise  ?  Since  nothing  can  come  ont 
of  nothing,  and  since  no  effect  can  be  without  a  cause,  it  follows 
that  the  idea  we  have  of  Grod  must  have  an  origin;. and  this 
origin,  whatever  name  we  give  it,  is  no  other  than  God.»'<  Thus, 
the  ultimate  proof  of  His  existence  is  our  idea  of  it.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  saying  that  we  know  ourselves  because  we  belieye 
in  God,  we  should  rather  say  that  we  believe  in  God  because  we 
know  ourselves.'^  This  is  the  order  and  precedence  of  things. 
The  thought  of  each  man  is  sufficient  to  prove  His  existence, 
and  it  is  fiie  only  proof  we  can  ever  possess.  Such,  therefore,  is 
the  dignity  and  supremacy  of  the  human  intellect,  that  even 
this,  the  highest  of  aU  matters,  flows  from  it,  as  from  its  sole 
source."*  Hence,  our  religion  should  not  be  acquired  by  the 
teaching  of  others,  but  should  be  worked  out  by  ourselves ;  it  is 
not  to  be  borrowed  from  antiquity,  but  it  is  to  be  discovered  by 
each  man's  mind ;  it  is  not  traditional,  but  personal.  It  is  be- 
cause this  great  truth  has  been  neglected,  that  impiety  has 
arisen.  If  each  man  were  to  content  himself  with  that  idea  of 
God  which  is  suggested  by  his  own  mind,  he  would  attain  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Nature.  But  when,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  this,  he  mixes  up  with  it  the  notions  of 
others,  his  ideas  become  perplexed ;  they  contradict  themselves ; 
and,  the  composition  being  thus  confused,  he  often  ends  by 
denying  the  existence,  not,  indeed,  of  God,  but  of  such  a  God 
as  that  in  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  believe.*'^ 

•*  (Euvrea  de  JDescartety  toL  i.  pp.  261,  262,  2*79,  298,  toL  it  pp.  262,  283. 

***  Ibid  Tol.  i.  p.  419 ;  and  at  p.  420 :  **  Or  de  tout  cela  on  conclut  trte  mani- 
festement  que  Dieu  existe."  See  also  pp.  169-162, 280,  290,  291.  But  the  simplest 
Btatement  is  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  (vol.  viii.  p.  629) :  '*  J^ai  tir6  la  preuTe  de 
Teziatence  de  Bieu  de  lld^e  que  Je  trouve  en  moi  d*un  ^tre  souTerainement  par&it" 

***  "Ainsi,  quoique,  de  ce  que  je  suis,  je  conclue  avec  certitude  que  Dieuest, 
je  ne  puis  r6ciproquement  affirmer,  de  ce  que  Bieu  est,  que  j'existA.^  JMei  wm 
la  Direction  de  VEtprity  in  (Euvrety  toL  zi.  p.  274.  See  also  Prineipet  de  U  FmUt' 
ophie^  part  i.  sec.  7,  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 

***  On  this  famous  argument,  which  it  is  said  was  also  'broached  by  Ansehn,  see 
King's  Life  of  Loehe^  vol  ii.  p.  188 ;  the  Benedictine  HUt,  Lit,  de  la  France,  toL 
ix.  pp.  417,  418;  MoaheinCt  £ccles,  Hitt,  vol  L  p.  289;  and  CudwortlCe  InUUecL 
8yat.  Tol.  iii.  p.  888. 

^  **  £t  certes  jamais  les  hommes  ne  pourroient  s*61oigner  de  la  rraie  connoitfanoe 
de  cette  nature  divine,  s^ils  Youloj^ent  seulement  porter  leur  attention  sur  Tid^  quHi 
ont  de  Tdtre  souverainement  parfait.  Mais  ceux  qui  m^ent  quelques  autres  id^ 
avec  celle-lsL  composent  jMir  ce  moyen  un  dieu  chlm^rique,  en  la  nature  dnquel  il  7  a 
des  choses  qui  se  contrarient ;  et,  aprte  Tayoir  ainsi  composd,  ce  n^est  pas  merv^Ile 
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The  mischief  which  these  principles  must  have  done  to  the 
old  theology  is  very  obvions.'*'  Not  only  were  they  fetal,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  received  them,  to  many  of  the  conmion  dog- 
mas— such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  transubstantiation,'^^? — ]^^i 
ihey  were  likewise  directly  opposed  to  other  opinions,  equally 
indefensible,  and  fer  more  dangerous.  For  Descartes,  by  found- 
ing a  philosophy  which  rejected  all  authority  except  that  of  the 
human  reason,**^'  was,  of  course,  led  to  abandon  the  study  of 
final  causes,*^* — an  old  and  natural  superstition,  by  which,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  German  philosophers  were  long  im- 
peded, and  which  still  hangs,  though  somewhat  loosely,  about 
the  minds  of  men.«"  At  the  same  time,  by  superseding  the 
geometry  of  the  ancients,  he  aided  in  weakening  that  inornate 
respect  with  which  antiquity  was  then  regarded.  In  another 
matter,  still  more  important,  he  displayed  the  same  spirit,  and 
met  with  the  same  success.  With  such  energy  did  he  attack 
the  influence,  or  rather  the  tyranny  of  Aristotle,  that  although 
the  opinions  of  that  philosopher  were  intimately  interwoven  with 

sUs  nient  qu^un  tel  diev,  qui  leur  est  repr^sent^  par  une  fauBse  id6e,  existe.^  (Euvre* 
de  Descartes^  yoI.  L  pp.  423,  424. 

*"  This  is  delicately  but  clearly  indicated  in  an  able  letter  from  Amaud,  printed 
in  (Euvres  de  Descartes^  toL  ii.  pp.  1-36 :  see  in  particular  pp.  81,  84.  And  Dudos 
bluntly  says :  *'  Si  depuis  la  r^Yolution  que  Descartes  a  commenc^e,  les  th^ologiens  se 
8ont  ^loigD^s  des  philosophes,  o^est  que  ceux-ci  ont  paru  ne  pas  respecter  in^iiment 
les  thiologiens.  Une  philosophie  qui  prenoit  pour  base  le  doute  et  Texamen  deyoit 
les  effaroucher."    DudoBy  MSmaireSy  toL  i.  p.  109. 

"*  On  the  relation  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  compare  Falmei^s  Treatue  on  the  Cfhurehy  vol.  ii.  pp.  169,  170,  with  HallanCz 
LU,  of  JSttrope,  toL  iL  p.  468 ;  and  the  remark  ascribed  to  Hobbes,  in  Avbrey't  Let- 
Un  andlAveSy  toI.  iL  p.  626.  But  Hobbes,  If  he  really  made  this  obBer?ation,  had 
no  right  to  expect  Descartes  to  become  a  martyr. 

**  '*  Le  caractdre  de  la  philosophie  du  moyen  &ge  est  la  soimiission  k  une  autorit6 
autre  que  la  raison.  La  philosophie  moderne  ne  reconnatt  que  le*autorit^  de  la  raison. 
<7est  le  cart^aianisme  qui  a  op6r6  cette  revolution  d^dsiye.*'  Cousin^  But.  de  la 
JPhiloe.  II.  s^rie,  vol  1.  pp.  258,  259. 

*^  '*  Nous  rejetterons  enti^ment  de  notre  philosophie  la  recherche  des  causes 
finatos."  Prineipes  de  la  Fhilos.  part  i.  sec.  28,  in  (Euvree  de  Detcartety  yoI.  iii.  p. 
81.  See  also  part  iiL  sec.  3,  p.  182 ;  and  his  reply  to  Gassendi,  in  (EuvreSy  vol  ii.  pp, 
280,  281.  Compare  Cousiuy  Eiet  de  la  Philosophie^  II.  s^rie,  vol  ii.  p.  71,  with 
Bprtngd^  Hist,  de  laMideeine,  vol.  v.  p.  203. 

^'^  Dr.  Whewell,  for  mstance,  says,  that  we  must  reject  final  causes  in  the  inor- 
ganic sciences,  but  must  recognize  them  in  the  organic  ones ;  which,  in  other  words, 
vimply  means,  that  we  know  less  of  the  organic  world  than  of  the  inorganic,  and  that 
because  we  know  less,  we  are  to  believe  more ;  for  here,  as  every  where  else,  the 
smaller  the  science  the  greater  the  superstition.  WTtewell's  Fhilot,  of  the  IntUtetive 
SeieneeSy  8vo,  1847,  vol.  L  pp.  620,  627,  628 ;  and  his  Hist  of  the  Indue,  SeienceSy  vol. 
iH.  pp.  430, 481.  If  the  question  were  to  be  decided  by  authority,  it  would  be  enough 
to  appeal  to  Bacon  and  Descartes,  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the  philosophy  of 
method  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to  Auguste  Comte,  who  is  admitted  by  the 
few  persons  who  have  mastered  his  Philosophie  PositivSy  to  be  the  greatest  in  our 
ovm  time.  These  profound  and  comprehensive  thinkers  have  all  rejected  the  study 
of  final  causes,  which,  as  they  have  clearly  seen,  is  a  theological  invasion  of  scientifio 
li^^its.  On  the  injury  which  this  study  has  wrought,  and  on  the  check  it  has  given 
to  the  advance  of  our  knowledge,  see  JRobin  et  VerdeUy  Chimie  Anat,  Paris,  1853, 
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the  Chrifltian  theology,**'  his  authority  was  entirdy  overthrown 
by  Descartes ;  and  with  it  there  perished  those  scholastic  preju- 
dices, for  which  Aristotle,  indeed,  was  not  responsible,  but 
which,  under  the  shelter  of  his  mighty  name,  had,  during  sev- 
eral centuries,  perplexed  the  understandings  of  men,  and  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  their  knowledge.*" 

These  were  the  principal  services  rendered  to  civilization  by 
one  of  the  greatest  men  Europe  has  ever  produced.  The  analogy 
between  hmi  and  BicheUeu  is  veiy  striking,  and  is  as  complete 
as  their  relative  positions  would  allow.  The  same  disregard  of 
ancient  notions,  the  same  contempt  for  theological  interests,  the 
same  indifference  to  tradition,  the  same  determination  to  prefer 
the  present  to  the  past :  in  a  word,  the  same  essentially  modem 
spirit,  is  seen  alike  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  and  in  the  ac- 
tions of  Bichelieu.  What  the  first  was  to  philosophy,  that  was 
the  other  to  politics.  But,  while  acknowledging  the  merits  of 
these  eminent  men,  it' behoves  us  to  remember  that  their  success 
was  the  result,  not  only  of  their  own  abilities,  but  likewise  of  the 
general  temper  of  their  time.  The  nature  of  their  labours  de- 
pended on  iiiemselves  ;  the  way  in  which  their  labours  were  re- 
ceived, depended  on  their  contemporaries.  Had  they  lived  in  a 
more  superstitious  age,  their  views  would  have  been  disregarded, 
or,  if  noticed,  would  have  been  execrated  as  impious  novelties. 
In  the  fifteenth,  or  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  genius  of 
Descartes  and  of  Bichelieu  would  have  lacked  the  materials 
necessary  to  their  work  ;  their  comprehensive  minds  would,  in 
that  state  of  society,  have  found  no  play ;  they  would  have 
awakened  no  sjrmpathies ;  their  bread  would  have  been  cast 
upon  those  waters  which  return  it  not  again.  And  it  would 
have  been  well  for  them  if,  in  such  a  case,  mdifference  were  the 

ToL  L  pp.  489,  498,  494,  Tol  iL  p.  656 ;  Rmowttd^  SisL  de  la  MSdedne,  toI.  L  pp. 
282,  287 ;  Spnngtl,  SUt  de  la  Mideeine,  vol  iL  p.  220 ;  Choffroy  8amt  Bilairt,  BwU 
des  AnomatteM  de  V OrganieaUot^  vol.  iii.  pp.  436,  486 ;  Herder^  Jdeen  twr  GeecK  der 
Menechheity  vol.  ill  p.  270 ;  Laurenee^s  Leeturee  <m  Man,  p.  86 ;  ftnd  Burdach,  Ihtiti 
de  Physiologiey  rol.  L  p.  190. 

***  "  Auf  das  innigste  yerbunden  mit  der  Theologie,  nicht  allein  in  den  katholi* 
6chen,  Bondern  selbst  auch  in  den  protestantiscben  Lftndern."  Tennemann,  Ge^eh,  der 
Pkiloe,  ToL  ix.  p.  616.  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne  {(Bitvree,  rol  vi.  p.  78X 
writes,  in  1629,  ''  La  th4ologie,  laquelle  on  a  tellement  assqfettie  k  Aristote,  qnll  est 
impossible  d^expliquer  une  autre  philosopbie  quil  ne  semble  d^abord  qu^elle  soit  con* 
tre  la  foL"    Compare  toI.  tIL  p.  844,  vol.  viii  p.  281,  497. 

^  Dr.  Brown  {Fkiloecphff  of  the  Mind,  Edinb.  1888,  p.  172}  calls  Descaites  •'that 
illustrious  rebel,  who,  in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  Aristotle,"  ftc  See  also  />••• 
vemet,  Hist,  de  la  Sorbonne,  voL  il  p.  192 ;  Ouvier,  Met,  dee  Scieneei,  part  ii.  p.  63%  ; 
and  Locke's  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  48.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  refers  to  the  habit  of 
appealing  to  Aristotle  as  if  he  weie  inMible,  and  is  very  different  from  that  remecfc 
which  is  naturaUy  felt  for  a  man  who  was  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  anoent 
Uiinkers.  The  difference  between  the  Aristotdian  and  Cartesian  systems  is  toucbed 
<m  rather  hastily  in  Oudworth's  Intellect.  Byst,  vol  L  pp.  170, 171. 
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only  penalty  with  wbioh  they  would  be  visited.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  they  had  not  paid  the  forfeit  incurred  by  many  of 
ihoBe  illustrious  thinkers  who  have  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  human  credulity.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the 
church  had  not  risen  in  her  wrath^ — ^if  Richelieu  had  not  been 
executed  as  a  traitor,  and  Descartes  burned  as  a  heretic. 

Indeed,  the  mere  &ct  that  two  such  men,  occupying  so  con- 
spicuous a  place  before  the  public  eye,  and  enforcing  views  so 
obnoxious  to  the  interests  of  superstition,  should  have  lived  with- 
out serious  danger,  and  then  have  died  peaceably  in  their  bed, 
— the  mere  &ct  that  this  should  have  happened,  is  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  progress  which,  during  fifty  years,  had  been  made 
by  the  French  nation.  Willi  such  rapidity  were  the  prejudices 
of  that  great  people  dying  away,  that  opinions  utterly  subver- 
sive of  theological  traditions,  and  fatal  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  were  with  impunity  advocated  by  Descartes, 
and  put  in  practice  by  Bichelieu.  It  was  now  clearly  seen,  that 
the  two  foremost  men  of  their  time  could,  with  little  or  no  risk, 
openly  propagate  ideas  which,  half  a  century  before,  it  would 
have  been  accounted  dangerous  even  for  the  most  obscure  man 
to  whisper  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  chamber. 

Nor  are  the  causes  of  this  impunity  difficult  to  understand. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  that  sceptical  spirit,  by 
which,  in  France  as  well  as  in  England,  toleration  was  preced- 
ed For,  without  entering  into  details  which  would  be  too  long 
for  the  limits  of  this  Introduction,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
French  literature  generally  was,  at  this  period,  distinguished  by 
a  freedom  and  a  boldness  of  inquiry,  of  which,  England  alone  ex- 
cepted, no  example  had  then  been  seen  in  Europe.  The  gene- 
ration which  had  listened  to  the  teachings  of  Montaigne  and  of 
Charron,  was  now  succeeded  by  another  generation,  the  dis- 
ciples, indeed,  of  those  eminent  men,  but  disciples  who  far  out- 
stripp^  their  masters.  The  result  was,  that,  during  the  thirty 
or  forty  years  which  preceded  the  power  of  Louis  XI V.,'^*  there 
was  not  to  be  found  a  single  Frenchman  of  note  who  did  not 
share  in  the  general  feeling, — not  one  who  did  not  attack  some 
ancient  dogma,  or  sap  the  foundation  of  some  old  opinion.  This 
feailess  temper  was  the  characteristic  of  the  ablest  writers  of  that 
time  ;^^*  but  what  is  still  more  observable  is,  that  the  movement 

***  Thftt  i^  in  1661,  when  Louis  XTV.  first  assumed  the  gOTenunent 
•"  M.  Barante  (Tableau  de  la  LitUraivre  Franqaite^  pp.  26,  27)  notices  "  cette 
ind^pendance  dans  les  id6es,  ce  jugement  audaoieux  de  toutes  choses,  qu*on  remarque 
daas  Gorneille,  dans  M6z6ray,  dans  Balzac,  dans  Saint-R6al,  dans  Lamothe-LoYayer." 
To  these  maj  be  added  Naud^  Fatin,  and  probably  GassendL  Compare  Sallam^M 
JAUni,  of  Europe^  vol  ii.  pp.  864,  865,  with  MaekirUoth^s  Ethical  PhUos,  p.  116, 
and  Lettret  de  PaUn^  yoL  i.  p.  297,  yoI.  iL  pp.  88,  186,  191,  242,  842,  490,  508,  toL 
iii.  p.  87. 
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spread  with  such  rapidity  as  to  include  in  its  action  even  those 
parts  of  socie^  which  are  invariably  the  last  to  be  affected  by 
It.  That  spirit  of  doubt,  which  is  the  necessary  precursor  of  all 
inquiry,  and  therefore  of  all  solid  improvement,  owes  its  origin  to 
the  most  thinking  and  intellectual  parts  of  society,  and  is  natu- 
rally opposed  by  the  other  parts  :  opposed  by  the  nobles,  because 
it  is  dangerous  to  their  interests ;  opposed  by  the  uneducated, 
because  it  attacks  their  prejudices.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  neither  the  highest  nor  the  lowest  ranks  are  fit  to  conduct 
the  government  of  a  civilized  country  ;  since  both  of  them,  not- 
vdthstanding  individual  exceptions,  are,  in  the  aggregate, 
averse  to  those  reforms  which  the  exigencies  of  an  advancing 
nation  constantly  require.  But  in  France,  before  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  even  these  classes  began  to  participate 
in  the  great  progress  ;  so  that,  not  only  among  thoughtful  men, 
but  likewise  among  the  ignorant  and  the  fiivolous,  there  was 
seen  that  inquisitive  and  incredulous  disposition,  which,  whatever 
may  be  said  against  it,  has  at  least  this  peculiarity,  that,  in  its 
absence,  there  is  no  instance  to  be  found  of  the  establishment  of 
those  principles  of  toleration  and  of  liberty,  which  have  only  beai 
recognized  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  after  many  a  hard-fought 
battle  against  prejudices  whose  inveterate  tenacity  might  almost 
cause  them  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of 
the  human  mind.'*^ 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  under  these  circumstances,  the  specula* 
tions  of  Descartes  and  the  actions  of  Bichelieu  should  have  met 
with  great  success.  The  system  of  Descartes  exercised  immense 
influence,  and  soon  pervaded  nearly  every  branch  of  knowledge.*" 

^"^  The  incroano  of  incredolity  was  so  remarkable,  as  to  gire  rise  to  a  ridkidots 
assertion,  ^*  qu'il  y  aToit  plus  de  60,000  Ath^et  dans  Paris  rers  Tan  1628.*  BaUlH, 
Jugemens  dea  Savanty  Paris,  1722,  4to,  toI.  i.  p.  185.  Baillet  has  no  difficvdtj  in  re- 
jecting this  preposterous  statement  (which  is  lUso  noticed  in  CoUridge's  LUeiiartf  Re- 
maina^  toL  i.  p.  806 ;  where,  however,  there  is  apparently  a  confusion  between  two 
different  periods) ;  but  the  spread  of  scepticism  among  the  upper  ranks  and  courtiers, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XTV.,  is  attested  by  a 
great  variety  of  evidence.  See  2ihn,  de  Madame  de  MoUevilU^  vol.  ilL  p.  62 ;  Mhn, 
de  Jtetz,  vol  i.  p.  266;  ConraH,  Menu  p.  236  note;  DeeBSmtx,  Btttariettee,  vol  viL 
p.  148 ;  Mhn,  oeBrienne,  voL  iL  p.  107  note. 

***  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  influence  of  Descartes,  which  was  seen,  not 
only  in  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  philosophy,  but  even  in  thoee  appa- 
rently remote  from  it.  Compare  Brouesaie^  Examen  dee  i>oetrinee  MidieaUe,  vol.  U. 
pp.  56  seq. ;  Lettres  de  Patitiy  vol  iii.  p.  158 ;  Sprengely  Eiat*  de  la  MidedtUy  voL  iv. 
p.  288 ;  Cuvier,  Hiet.  dee  Seieneee,  part  ii.  pp.  827, 882,  862, 868 ;  8Utudl%$i,  GfckiehU 
der  theologiechen  Wteeeneehafien^  vol.  i.  p.  268 ;  Tennenumn,  Oeeeh,  der  PhUo^,  voL 
z.  pp.  285  seq. ;  Huetiue  de  Rebue  ad  eum,  pertinentilme,  pp.  85,  295,  296;  8S5-889 ; 
MoeheMe  EecUe,  Hiet,  vol  ii.  p.  268 ;  Daeter,  Ranport  Hietoriqve^  p.  884 ;  ZeeU^e 
NojU  Fhiloe.  p.  121 ;  Mogee,  in  (Etwree  de  Fon^iM,  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  pp.  94,  IOC, 
187, 197,  284,  892,  vol.  vi.  pp.  157,  818,  449 ;  Thameon'e  Hiet.  of  ChemUtry,  toL  L 
p.  196 ;  Qtterardy  France  Lit,  vol  iii.  p.  278. 
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The  policy  of  Bichelieu  was  so  firmly  established,  that  it  was 
continued  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor :  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to  reverse  it  until  that  for- 
cible and  artificial  reaction  which,  under  Louis  XIY.,  was  fatal, 
for  a  time,  to  every  sort  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  his- 
tory of  that  reaction,  and  the  way  in  which,  by  a  counter-reac- 
tion, the  French  Bevolution  was  prepared,  will  be  related  in  the 
subsequent  chapters  of  this  volume;  at  present  we  will  resume 
the  thread  of  those  events  which  took  place  in  France  before 
Louis  XIY.  assumed  the  government. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Bichelieu,  Louis  XIII.  also 
died,  and  the  crown  was  inherited  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  then 
a  child,  and  who  for  many  years  had  no  influence  in  public 
affidrs.  During  his  minority,  the  government  was  administered, 
avowedly  by  his  mother,  but  in  reality  by  Mazarin  ;  a  man  who, 
though  in  every  point  inferior  to  Bichelieu,  had  imbibed  some- 
thing of  his  spirit,  and  who,  so  &r  as  he  was  able,  adopted  the 
policy  of  that  great  statesmwi,  to  whom  he  ow^  his  promo- 
tion.*" He,  influenced  partly  by  the  example  of  his  predeces- 
sor, partly  by  his  own  character,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his 
age,  showed  no  desire  to  persecute  the  Protestants,  or  to  disturb 
them  in  any  of  the  rights  they  then  exercised.**"  His  first  act 
was  to  confirm  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;*«*  and,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  he  even  allowed  the  Protestants  again  to  hold  those 
synods  which  their  own  violence  had  been  the  means  of  inter- 
rapting.***  Between  the  death  of  Bichelieu  and  the  accession  to 
power  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  elapsed  a  period  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  Mazarin,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inter- 
vals, was  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  and  in  the  whole  of  that 
time,  I  have  found  no  instance  of  any  Frenchman  being  punish- 
ed for  his  religion.  Indeed,  the  new  government,  so  far  from 
protecting  the  church  by  repressing  heresy,  displayed  that  indif- 
ference to  ecclesiastical  interests  which  was  now  becoming  a 
settled  maxim  of  French  i)olicy.    Bichelieu,  as  we  have  already 

***  On  the  connexion  between  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  see  Birnnondi^  Hist,  de* 
FranfoUy  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  400,  580 ;  and  a  curious,  though,  perhaps,  apocr3rphal  anec- 
dote in  TaUemant  des  lUawc,  SUtoriettet,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  282.  In  1686  there  was 
noticed  "r6troite  union"  between  Bichelieu  and  Mazarin.  Ze  Vattor^  HUi,  de 
ZomiMXIlIy  vol.  viiL  part  iL  p.  187. 

*^  **  Mazarin  n^aToit  ni  ^natisme  ni  esprit  pers^cuteur."  Stamondi,  Hist,  de^ 
JPran^aU^  yoI.  xxIt.  p.  581.  That  he  did  not  persecute  the  Protestants  is  grudgingly 
confessed  in  Felice^B  Hut,  of  the  Protestants  of  France^  p.  292.  See  also  Smedley'a 
Reformed  Religion  in  France^  Tol.  iii.  p.  222. 

*»  He  confirmed  it  in  July,  1648.  See  Benoisi,  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  toL  iii. 
appendix,  p.  8 ;  and  QyicVs  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  vol.  i.  p.  ciiL 

*•  In  1669,  there  was  aasembled  the  Synod  of  Loudun,  the  moderator  of  which 
nid,  "  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  we  had  a  national  synod."  QuieJ^a  BynodUon  in 
OaUiOy  ToL  iL  p.  517. 
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Been^  had  taken  the  bold  step  of  placing  Protestants  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  armies ;  and  this  he  had  done  upon  the  simple  princi* 
pie,  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a  statesman  is  to  empby  for  llie 
benefit  of  the  country  the  ablest  men  he  can  find,  witiiout  r^aid 
to  their  theological  opinions,  with  which,  as  he  well  knew,  no 
government  has  any  concern.  But  Louis  XIII.,  whose  pensonal 
feelings  were  always  opposed  to  the  enlightened  measures  of  hig 
great  minister,  was  offended  by  this  magnanimous  disregard  of 
ancient  prejudices ;  lus  piety  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of  Cathr 
olic  soldiers  being  commanded  by  heretics  ;  and,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  a  well-informed  contemporary,  he  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  scandal  to  the  church,  and,  for  the  future,  allow  no 
Protestant  to  receive  the  staff  of  marshal  of  France.**'  Wheth- 
er the  king,  if  he  had  lived,  would  have  carried  his  point,  is 
doubtful ;'««  but  what  is  certain  is,  that,  only  four  months  after 
his  death,  this  appointment  of  marshal  was  bestowed  upon  Tu- 
renne,  the  most  able  of  all  the  Protestant  generals.^'  And  in 
the  very  next  year,  Gassion,  another  Protestant,  was  raised  to 
the  same  dignity;  thus  affording  the  strange  spectacle  of  the 
highest  military  power  in  a  great  Catholic  country  wielded  by 
two  men  against  whose  religion  the  church  was  never  weary  of 
directing  her  anathemas. '^^^  In  a  similar  spirit,  Mazarin,  on  mere 
grounds  of  political  expediency,  concluded  an  intimate  alliance 
with  Cromwell ;  an  usurper  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  theolo- 
gians, was  doomed  to  perdition,  since  he  was  soiled  by  the  triple 
crime  of  rebellion,  of  heresy,  and  of  regicide.**^  Finally,  one  of  me 
last  acts  of  this  pupil  of  EichelieuV'^  was  to  sign  the  celebrated 

**  Brienne  records  the  determination  of  the  king,  **  que  cette  dignity  ne  ierc»it 
pins  accord6e  h  des  protestans.**    SUmondi^  Histcire  dei  JWrn^oM,  vol  xxir.  p.  65. 

^  He  was  so  uneasy  about  the  sin  he  had  committed,  that  just  before  hia  death 
he  entreated  the  Protestant  marshals  to  change  their  creed:  "U  neTouluft  pas 
mourir  sans  avoir  exhorts  de  sa  propre  bouche  les  mar^chaux  de  la  Force  et  do  Cha- 
tiUon  k  se  faire  Catholiques.''  Benoiti,  Hist,  ck  VEdU  de  NanU*,  vol.  iL  p.  61& 
The  same  circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Le  Yassor,  Hut,  de  Louie  fUI^  rd.  x.  part 
ii.  p.785. 

"*  Louis  Xm.  died  in  May,  16i3,  snd  Turenne  was  made  marshal  in  the  Septem* 
ber  following.    LavalUe^  HieL  de$  Fran^ais^  vol  iii.  pp.  148,  161. 

***  ^mondi  (HisL  die  Fran/^aie^  toL  xxIt.  p.  65)  makes  the  appointment  of  Gas- 
sion in  1644 ;  according  to  Montglat  (Mkmoiref^  yoI.  i.  p.  487)  it  was  at  the  end  of 
1643.  There  are  some  singular  anecdotes  of  Gassion  in  Lee  HietoHettee  de  TaUemaiei 
des  RkntXy  vol  y.  pp.  167-180;  and  an  account  of  his  death  in  Mh/u  de  MoUeeUU^ 
vol  ii.  p.  290,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  remained  a  Protestant  to  the  last 

**  The  Pope  especially  was  offended  bv  this  alliance  (Ramke^  die  Pi^Mte^  roL  iii. 
p.  158,  compared  with  Vawrhan^a  Orormoell,  toL  i.  p«  848,  yoL  iL  p.  134) ;  and,  judg* 
mg  from  the  language  of  Clarendon,  the  orthodox  party  in  England  was  irritated  by 
it.  Clarendon's  Biet.  of  the  Rebellion^  pp.  699,  700.  Contemporary  notk^e•  of  this 
union  between  the  canunal  and  the  regicide,  will  be  found  in  Mtm,  de  Rete^  rol.  i.  p. 
849 ;  Mhn,  de  Montglat,  yoI.  ii.  p.  478,  Yol.  iii.  p.  23 ;  Lettree  de  Patm,  yoI.  iL  pp. 
188,  802,  426 ;  Marchand,  Diet.  Hietorique,  yoL  ii.  p.  56 ;  Mem,  of  Sir  PkiUp  War* 
wekp.  9>11 ;  Harriets  Lives  of  the  StxtcSrts,  yoL  iii.  p.  893. 

•"  De  Retz  (Mbnoires,  rot  L  p.  59),  who  knew  Bichelieu.  calls  U»r*^^  "  •'»'»  '*'«• 
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treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  whicli  ecclesiastical  interests  were 
Beriously  weakened,  and  great  injury  inflicted  on  him  who  was 
BtiU  considered  to  be  the  head  of  the  church.**' 

But,  the  circumstance  for  which  the  administration  of  Maza- 
rin  is  most  remarkable,  is  the  breaking  out  of  that  great  civil  war 
called  the  Fronde,  in  which  the  people  attempted  to  carry  into 
politics  the  insubordinate  spirit  which  had  already  displayed 
itself  in  literature  and  in  religion.  Here  we  cannot  fail  to  note 
the  similarity  between  this  struggle  and  that  which,  at  the  same 
time,  was  taking  place  in  England.  It  would,  indeed,  be  far  from 
accurate  to  say  that  the  two  events  were  the  counterpart  of  each 
other ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  analogy  between  them 
is  very  striking.  In  both  countries,  the  civil  war  was  the  first 
popular  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been  rather  a  specula- 
tive, and,  so  to  say,  a  literary  scepticism.  In  both  countries, 
incredxdity  was  followed  by  rebellion,  and  the  abasement  of  the 
deigy  preceded  the  humiliation  of  the  crown  ;  for  Richelieu  was 
to  the  French  church  what  Elizabeth  had  been  to  the  English 
church.  In  both  countries,  there  now  first  arose  that  great  pro- 
duct of  civilization,  a  free  press,  which  showed  its  liberty  by 
pouring  forth  those  fearless  and  innumerable  works  which  mark 
the  activity  of  the  age.****    In  both  countries,  the  struggle  was 

ciple.^  And  at  p.  66  he  adds,  **  comme  il  marchoit  sur  lea  pas  du  cardinal  de  Riche- 
lieu, qui  avoit  achey^  de  d^truire  toutes  les  anciennes  maximes  de  Fdtat."  Compare 
Mkm,  de  Mottevilie,  vol.  ii.  p.  18 ;  and  Mhn,  de  la  Rochefoucauld^  vol  L  p.  444. 

***  On  the  open  afiEront  to  the  Pope  by  this  treaty,  see  Ranhty  die  Pdpete^  rol.  iii.  p. 
159 :  **  An  dem  pyrenaischen  Frieden  nahm  er  auch  nicht  einmal  mehr  einen  schein- 
baren  Antheil :  man  vermied  es  seine  Abgeordneten  zuzulassen :  kaum  wurde  seiner 
noch  darin  gedacht."  The  consequences  and  the  meaning  of  all  this  are  well  noticed 
by  M.  Banke. 

•~  "  La  presse  jonissiut  d'une  entiftre  liberty  pendant  les  troubles  de  la  Fronde,  et 
le  public  prenait  un  tel  int6ret  aux  d^bats  politiques,  que  les  pamphlets  se  dibitaient 
quelqnefois  an  nombre  de  huit  et  dix  mille  exemplaires.*'  Sainte^AtUaire,  HieL  de 
la  Prondey  toI.  i.  p.  299.  Tallemant  des  R6aux,  who  wrote  immediately  after  the 
Fronde,  'says  {HUtorietteSy  voL  iv.  p.  74),  "  Durant  la  Fronde,  qu*on  imprimoit  tout." 
And  Omer  Talon,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  a  magistrate,  mentions,  that  in 
1649,  **  toutes  sortes  de  libelles  et  de  dif&mations  se  publioient  hautement  par  la 
vOle  sans  permission  du  magistrat"  Mhn.  tCOmer  Tauoriy  vol.  ii.  p.  466.  For  fur- 
ther eyidence  of  the  great  importance  of  the  press  in  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
eerenteenth  century,  see  Mim,  de  Zenety  yol.  i.  p.  162 ;  Mtnu  de  MottevilUy  yoL  iii. 
pp.  288,  289 ;  Lettree  de  PcUiny  yoL  i.  p.  482,  Yol.  ii.  p.  517  ;  Monteily  Hist,  dee  divers 
Aatey  vol.  yii.  p.  175. 

In  England,  the  Lonff  Parliament  succeeded  to  the  licensing  authority  of  the 
Star^amber  (BlaeksUm&e  Commentarieey  vol.  iv.  p.  152) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
nteratare  of  that  time,  that  for  a  considerable  period  the  power  was  in  reality  in 
abeyance.  Both  parties  attacked  each  other  freely  through  the  press ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  between  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  and  the  restoration,  there  were  pub- 
lished from  80,000  to  50,000  pamphlets.  MorgaiCe  Fhcenix  Britannieue,  1781,  4to, 
pp.  iii.  557 ;  Carlyle^e  Oromioelly  vol.  i  p.  4 ;  aouthefife  Commonplace  Booky  third  se- 
ries, p.  449.  See  also,  on  this  great  movement  of  the  press,  Batee^e  Account  &f  the 
late  TroMeSy  part  i.  p.  78 ;  Bvlstrode'e  MemoirSy  p.  4 ;  HoweiWe LetterSy  p.  854 ;  HunVs 
Jliit,  of  NewspaperSy  vol.  L  p.  46 ;  Clarendon^e  Jlist,  of  the  Rebelliony  p.  81 ;  Nich- 
oUe  Lit.  Anec,  vol.  iv.  pp.  86,  102. 
VOL.  I.— 28 
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between  retrogression  and  progress  ;  between  those  who  clnng  tc 
tradition,  and  those  who  longed  for  innovation ;  while  in  both, 
the  contest  assumed  the  external  form  of  a  war  between  king  and 
parliament,  the  king  being  the  organ  of  the  past,  the  padiwient 
the  representative  of  the  present.  And,  not  to  mention  inferior 
similarities,  there  was  one  other  point  of  vast  importance  in  which 
these  two  great  events  coincide.  This  is,  that  both  of  them  were 
eminently  secular,  and  arose  £rom  the  desire,  not  of  propagating 
religious  opinions,  but  of  securing  civil  liberty.  The  temporal 
character  of  the  English  rebellion  I  have  already  noticed,  and, 
indeed,  it  must  be  obvious  to  whoever  has  studied  the  evidence 
in  its  original  sources.  In  France,  not  only  do  we  find  the  same 
result,  but  we  can  even  mark  the  stages  of  the  progress.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  immediately  alter  the  death 
of  Henry  III.,  the  French  civil  wars  were  caused  by  religious 
disputes,  and  were  carried  on  with  the  fervour  of  a  cnuade. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hostilities  again  broke  out ; 
but  though  the  efforts  of  the  government  were  directed  against 
the  Protestants,  this  was  not  because  they  were  heretics,  but  be- 
cause they  were  rebels  :  the  object  being,  not  to  punish  an  opin- 
ion, but  to  control  a  &ction.  This  was  the  first  great  stage  in 
the  history  of  toleration ;  and  it  was  accomplished,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  That  generation 
passing  away,  there  arose,  in  the  next  age,  the  wars  of  the  Fronde ; 
and  in  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  French 
intellect,  the  alteration  was  still  more  remarkable.  For,  in  the 
meantime,  the  principles  of  the  great  sceptical  thinkers,  from 
Montaigne  to  Descartes,  had  produced  their  natural  firuit,  and, 
becoming  difiused  among  the  educated  classes,  had  influenced, 
as  they  always  will  do,  not  only  those  by  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived, but  also  those  by  whom  they  were  rejected.  Indeed,  a 
mere  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  most  eminent  men  have 
thrown  doubt  on  the  popular  opinions  of  an  age,  can  never  fail, 
in  some  degree,  to  disturb  the  convictions  even  of  those  by  whom 
the  doubts  are  ridiculed.**^  In  such  cases,  none  are  entirely  safe : 
the  firmest  belief  is  apt  to  become  slightly  unsettled  ;  those  who 
outwardly  preserve  the  appearance  of  orthodoxy,  often  uncon- 
sciously waver ;  they  cannot  entirely  resist  the  influence  of  supe- 
rior minds,  nor  can  they  alwajrs  avoid  an  unwelcome  suspicion, 
that  when  ability  is  on  one  side,  and  ignorance  on  the  other,  it 

*»  Dugald  Stewart  (PAOot.  of  the  Mind,  voL  I.  p.  Z5l)  says,  "Nothing  can  be 
more  just  than  the  obseryation  of  Fontenelle,  that  *  the  number  of  Uiose  who  be- 
lieve in  a  system  already  established  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the  least,  add  to  ita 
credibility ;  but  that  the  number  of  those  who  doubt  of  it,  has  a  tendency  to  dimin« 
ish  it* "  Compare  with  this,  Newman  on  Development,  Lond.  1845,  p.  81 ;  and  the 
remark  of  Hylas  in  Berkeley's  Works,  edit.  1843,  vol.  i.  pp.  161,  152,  first  dialogiie. 
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is  1)arel7  possible  that  the  ability  may  be  right,  and  the  ignor- 
ance may  be  wrong. 

Thus  it  fell  out  in  France.  In  that  comxtry,  as  in  every 
other,  when  theological  convictions  diminished,  theological  an- 
imosities subsided.  Formerly  religion  had  been  the  cause  of 
war,  and  had  also  been  the  pretext  under  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. Then  there  came  a  time  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  cause; 
but  so  slow  is  the  progress  of  society,  that  it  was  still  found 
necessary  to  set  it  up  as  the  pretext.*"  Finally,  there  came  the 
great  days  of  the  Fronde,  in  which  it  was  neither  cause  nor  pre- 
text ;*"  and  in  which  there  was  seen,  for  the  first  time  in 
France,  an  arduous  struggle  by  human  beings  avowedly  for  hu- 
man purposes  ;  a  war  waged  by  men  who  sought,  not  to  enforce 
their  opinions,  but  to  increase  their  liberty.  And,  as  if  to  make 
this  change  still  more  striking,  the  most  eminent  leader  of  the 
insurgents  was  the  Cardinal  de  Betz  ;  a  man  of  vast  ability,  but 
whose  contempt  for  his  profession  was  notorious,*^  ^  and  of  whom 
a  great  historian  has  said,  ^^  he  is  the  first  bishop  in  France  who 
carried  on  a  civil  war  without  making  religion  the  pretence."*** 

We  have  thus  seen  that,  during  the  seventy  years  which 
succeeded  the  accession  of  Henry  I  v.,  the  French  intellect  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  manner  remarkably  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  England.  We  have  seen  that,  in  both  countries,  the 
mind,  according  to  the  natural  conditions  of  its  growth,  first 
doubted  what  it  had  long  believed,  and  then  tolerated  what  it 
had  long  hated.     That  this  was  by  no  means  an  accidental  or 

••  Compare  Capefigue^B  Richelieu^  vol.  i.  p.  293,  with  a  remarkable  passage  In 
Mim,  dt  Hohatiy  vol  i.  p.  817  ;  where  Rohan  contrasts  the  religions  wars  he  was  en- 
caged in  during  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  with  those  rery  different  wars  which 
had  been  waged  in  France  a  little  earlier. 

'"  "L'esprit  religieux  ne  s^^tait  mM4  en  ancune  mani^re  aux  qnerelles  de  h 
Fronde.**  Capefigue^  yoL  ii  p.  484.  Lenet,  who  had  great  influence  with  what  was 
called  Uie  party  of  the  princes,  says  that  he  always  avoided  any  attempt  **i  faipe 
aboutir  notre  parti  &  une  guerre  de  religion.*'  Mhn,  de  Lenet^  yoL  i.  p.  819.  Even 
the  people  said  that  it  was  unimportant  whether  or  not  a  man  died  a  Protestant ; 
but  that  if  he  were  a  partisan  of  Mazarin,  he  was  sure  to  be  damned:  *' Us  disoient 
qu*6tant  mazarin,  U  faUoit  qu*il  f&t  damn6.**    Zenet,  yoI.  L  p.  484. 

***  Indeed  he  does  not  conceal  this  even  in  his  memoirs.  He  says  (Mhru  vol. 
I  p.  8),  he  had  '*  I'&me  peut4tre  la  moins  eccl^siastique  qui  fdt  dans  FuniYers.'*  At 
p.  18,  **  le  chagrin  que  ma  profession  ne  hussoit  pas  de  nourrir  toujours  dans  le  fonds  de 
mon  Ame."*  At  p.  21 ,  *' je  halssois  ma  profession  plus  que  jamais.**  At  p.  48,  **  le  clerg6, 
qui  donne  toujours  Pexemple  de  la  servitude,  la  pr^hoit  aux  autres  sous  le  titre  d*ob3s- 
sance.**  See  also  Uie  remark  of  his  great  friend  Joly  (Mhn.  d$  Joly^  p.  209,  edit.  Petitot, 
1825) ;  and  the  account  given  by  Tallemant  des  lUaux,  who  knew  De  Betz  well,  and 
had  travelled  with  him,  HUtariettes^  vol  vii.  pp.  18-80.  The  same  tendency  is  illus- 
trated, though  in  a  much  smaller  degree,  by  a  conversation  which  Charles  II.,  when 
m  exile,  held  with  De  Betz,  and  which  is  preserved  in  ClarendonU  MUt.  of  the  jRe- 
hellion,  p.  806,  and  is  worth  consulting  merely  as  an  instance  of  the  purely  secular 
view  that  De  Betz  always  took  of  political  affairs. 

***  **Cet  homme  singulier  est  le  premier  6veque  en  France  qui  ait  fait  une  guerre 
civile  sans  avoir  la  religion  pour  pr^texte.**  8i^  de  Louis  XIV^  in  (Euvret  de 
Voltaire^  vol  xix.  p.  261. 
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eapricious  combination,  is  evident,  not  only  from  general  aign- 
ments,  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  two  countries,  but  also  fi^m 
another  circumstance  of  great  interest.  This  is,  that  the  ordei 
of  events,  and  as  it  were  their  relative  proportions,  were  the 
game,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  increase  of  toleration,  but  also 
in  reference  to  the  increase  of  literature  and  science.  In  both 
countries,  the  progress  of  knowledge  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the 
decline  of  ecclesiastical  influence,  although  they  manifested  that 
ratio  at  different  periods.  We  had  begun  to  throw  off  our  su- 
perstitions somewhat  earlier  than  the  French  were  able  to  do  ; 
and  thus,  being  the  first  in  the  field,  we  anticipated  that 
great  people  in  producing  a  secular  literature.  Whoever  will 
take  the  pains  to  compare  the  growth  of  the  French  and  English 
minds,  will  see  that,  in  all  the  most  important  departments,  we 
were  the  first,  I  do  not  say  in  merit,  but  in  the  order  of  time. 
In  prose,  in  poetry,  and  in  every  branch  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, it  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  that  we  were  before  the 
French  nearly  a  whole  generation ;  and  that,  chronologically,  the 
same  proportion  was  preserved  as  that  between  Bacon  and  Des- 
cartes, Hooker  and  Pascal,*"  Shakespeare  and  Comeille,  Massin- 
ger  and  Bacine,  Ben  Jonson  and  Moli^re,  Harvey  and  Pecquet. 
These  eminent  men  were  all  justly  celebrated  in  their  respective 
countries  ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  them.  But  what  we  have  here  to  observe  is, 
that  among  those  who  cultivated  the  same  department,  the 
greatest  Englishman,  in  every  instance,  preceded  the  greatest 
Frenchman  by  many  years.  This  difference,  running  as  it  does 
through  all  the  leading  topics,  is  fitr  too  regular  to  be  considered 
accidental.  And  as  few  Englishmen  of  the  present  day  will  be 
so  presumptuous  as  to  suppose  that  we  possess  any  native  and 
inherent  superiority  over  the  French,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  some  marked  peculiarity  in  which  the  two  countries  dif- 
fered, and  which  has  produced  this  difference,  not  in  their  knowl- 
edge, but  in  the  time  at  which  their  knowledge  appeared.  Nor 
does  the  discovery  of  this  peculiarity  require  much  penetration. 
For,  notwithstanding  that  the  French  were  more  taidy  than  the 
English,  still,  when  the  development  had  fairly  begun,  the  an- 
tecedents of  its  success  were  among  both  people  precisely  the 
same.  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  according  to  the  commonest  prin- 
ciples of  inductive  reasoning,  that  the  lateness  of  the  develop- 
ment must  be  ovdng  to  the  lateness  of  the  antecedent.  It  is 
clear  that  the  French  knew  less  because  they  believed  more.'"   It 

"*  Hooker  and  Pascal  may  properly  be  classed  together,  as  the  two  most  sub- 
lime theological  writers  cither  country  has  produced ;  for  Bossuet  is  as  inferior  to 
Pascal  as  Jeremy  Taylor  is  inferior  to  Hooker. 

^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  they  have  erer  possessed  notices  this  con- 
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is  clear  that  their  progress  was  checked  by  the  prevalence  of 
those  feelings  which  are  fatal  to  all  knowledge,  because,  looking 
on  antiquity  as  the  sole  receptacle  of  wisdom,  they  degrade  the 
present  in  order  that  they  may  exaggerate  the  past :  feelings 
which  destroy  the  prospects  of  man,  stifle  his  hopes,  damp  his 
curiosity,  chill  his  energies,  impair  his  judgment,  and,  under 
pretence  of  humbling  the  pride  of  his  reason,  seek  to  throw  him 
back  into  that  more  than  midnight  darkness  from  which  his 
reason  alone  has  enabled  him  to  emerge. 

The  analogy  thus  existing  between  France  and  England,  is^ 
indeed,  very  striking,  and,  so  fiir  as  we  have  yet  considered  it, 
seems  complete  in  all  its  parts.  To  sum  up  the  similarities  in  a 
few  words,  it  may  be  said,  that  both  countries  followed  the  same 
order  of  development  in  their  scepticism,  in  their  knowledge,  in 
their  literature,  and  in  their  toleration.  In  both  countries,  there 
broke  out  a  civil  war  at  the  same  time,  for  the  same  object,  and, 
in  many  respects,  under  the  same  circumstances.  In  both,  the 
insurgents,  at  first  triumphant,  were  afterwards  defeated ;  and 
the  rebellion  being  put  down,  the  governments  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  folly  restored  almost  at  the  same  moment :  in  1660 
by  Charles  II. ;  in  1661,  by  Louis  XIV.«"  But  there  the  simi- 
larity stopped.  At  this  point  there  began  a  marked  divergence 
between  the  two  countries  ;"*  which  continued  to  increase  for 
more  than  a  century,  until  it  ended  in  England  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  national  prosperity,  in  France  by  a  revolution 
more  sanguinary,  more  complete,  and  more  destructive,  than 
any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  This  diflFerence  between  the  for- 
tunes of  such  great  and  civilized  nations  is  so  remarkable,  that 
a  knowledge  of  its  causes  becomes  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  European  history,  and  will  be  found  to  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  other  events  not  immediately  connected  with 
it.  Besides  this,  such  an  inquiry,  independently  of  its  scientific 
interest,  will  have  a  high  practical  value.  It  will  show,  what 
men  seem  only  recently  to  have  begun  to  understand,  that, 

nexion,  which  he  expresses  conversely,  but  with  equal  truth :  "  moius  on  sait,  moina 

on  doute ;  moins  on  a  d^couvert,  moins  on  voit  ce  qui  reste  d.  d^couvrir 

Qoand  les  hommes  sont  ignorans,  il  est  ais4  de  tout  sayoir."  JHseawM  en  Sorhonna^ 
in  (EuvreM  de  Targot,  voL  ii.  pp.  65,  70. 

"*  Mazarin,  until  his  death  in  1661,  exercised  complete  authority  over  Louis. 
See  Bikle  de  Louie  XIV^  in  (Euxree  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xix.  pp.  818,  819 ;  and  LavalUe, 
Hiei,  dee  Franqaie^  toI.  ill.  p.  195 :  so  that,  as  Montglat  says  (Mim,  toI.  iiL  p.  Ill), 
**  On  doit  appeler  ce  temps-U  le  commencement  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XIY.**  The 
pompous  manner  in  which,  directly  after  the  death  of  Mazarin,  the  king  assumed 
the  government,  is  related  by  Brienne,  who  was  present.  Mim.  da  Brienne,  voL  ii. 
pp.  154-158. 

"•  By  this  I  mean,  that  the  divergence  now  first  became  clear  to  every  observer ; 
but  the  origin  of  the  divergence  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period,  as  we  shall  see  ia 
the  next  chapter. 
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in  politics,  no  certain  principles  having  yet  been  discovered,  the 
first  conditions  of  success  are  compromise,  barter,'  expediency, 
and  concession.  It  will  show  the  utter  helplessness  even  of  the 
ablest  rulers,  when  they  try  to  meet  new  emergencies  by  old 
maxims.  It  will  show  the  intimate  connexion  between  knowl- 
edge and  liberty;  between  an  increasing  civilization  and  an  ad- 
vancing democracy.  It  will  show  that,  for  a  progressive  nation, 
there  is  required  a  progressive  polity;  that,  within  certain  limits, 
innovation  is  the  sole  ground  of  security;  that  no  institution 
can  withstand  the  flux  and  movements  of  society,  unless  it  not 
only  repairs  its  structure,  but  also  widens  its  entrance ;  and  that, 
even  in  a  material  point  of  view,  no  coimtry  can  long  remain 
either  prosperous  or  safe,  in  which  the  people  are  not  gradually 
extending  tiieir  power,  enlarging  their  privileges,  and,  so  to  say, 
incorporating  themselves  with  tiie  functions  of  the  state. 

The  tranquillity  of  England,  and  her  freedom  from  civil  war, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  recognition  of  these  great  truths.*^* 
while  the  neglect  of  them  has  entailed  ui)on  other  countries  the 
most  woeful  calamities.  On  this  account,  therefore,  if  on  no 
other,  it  becomes  interesting  to  ascertain  how  it  was  that  the 
two  nations  we  have  been  comparing  should,  in  regard  to  these 
truths,  have  adopted  views  diametrically  opposite,  although,  in 
other  matters,  their  opinions,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were  very 
similar.  Or,  to  state  the  question  in  other  words,  we  have  to 
inquire  how  it  was  that  the  French,  after  pursuing  precisely  the 
same  course  as  the  English,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  scepti- 
cism, and  in  their  toleration,  should  have  stopped  short  in  their 
politics ;  how  it  was  that  their  minds,  which  had  effected  such 
great  things,  should,  nevertheless,  have  been  so  unprepared  for 
fiberty,  that,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Fronde,  they 
not  only  fell  under  the  despotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  never  even 
cared  to  resist  it ;  and,  at  length,  becoming  slaves  in  their  souls 
as  well  as  in  their  bodies,  they  grew  proud  of  a  condition  which 
the  meanest  Englishman  would  have  spumed  as  an  intolerable 
bondage. 

The  cause  of  this  difference  is  to  be  sought  in  the  existence 
of  that  spirit  of  protection  which  is  so  dangerous  and  yet  so 
plausible,  that  it  forms  tlie  most  serious  obstacle  with  which 
advancing  civilization  has  to  contend.  This,  which  may  truly 
be  called  an  evil  spirit,  has  always  been  far  stronger  in  France 

"*  That  is  to  say,  their  practical  recognition ;  theoretically,  they  are  still  denied 
by  innumerable  politicians,  who,  neyertheless,  assist  in  carrying  them  into  eisfect, 
fondly  hopng  that  each  innovation  will  be  the  last,  and  enticing  men  into  reform 
under  the  pretext  that  by  each  change  they  are  returning  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
British  constitution. 
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than  in  England.  Indeed,  among  the  French,  it  continues,  even 
to  the  present  day,  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  results.  It 
is,  as  I  shall  hereafter  point  out,  intimately  connected  with  that 
love  of  centralization  which  appears  in  the  machinery  of  their 
government,  and  in  the  spirit  of  their  literature.  It  is  this 
which  induces  them  to  retain  restrictions  by  which  their  trade 
has  long  been  troubled,  and  to  preserve  monopolies  which,  in 
our  country,  a  freer  system  has  effectually  destroyed.  It  is  this 
which  causes  them  to  interfere  with  the  natural  relation  between 
producers  and  consumers ;  to  force  into  existence  manufactures 
which  otherwise  would  never  arise,  and  which,  for  that  very 
reason,  are  not  required ;  to  disturb  the  ordinary  march  of  in- 
dustry, and,  imder  pretence  of  protecting  their  native  labourers, 
diminish  the  produce  of  labour  by  diverting  it  from  those  profit- 
able channels  into  which  its  own  instincts  always  compel  it  to 
flow. 

When  the  protective  principle  is  carried  into  trade,  these 
are  its  inevitable  results.  When  it  is  carried  into  politics, 
there  is  formed  what  is  called  a  paternal  government,  in  which 
supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  in  a  few  privi- 
l^ed  classes.  When  it  is  carried  into  theology,  it  produces 
a  powerful  church,  and  a  numerous  clergy,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  necessary  guardians  of  religion,  and  every  opposition  to 
whom  is  resented  as  an  insult  to  the  public  morals.  These  are 
the  marks  by  which  protection  may  be  recognized ;  and,  from  a 
very  early  period,  they  have  displayed  themselves  in  France 
much  more  clearly  than  in  England.  Without  pretending  to 
discover  their  precise  origin,  I  will,  in  the  next  chapter,  endeav- 
our to  trace  them  back  to  a  time  sufficiently  remote  to  explain 
some  of  the  discrepancies  which,  in  this  respect,  existed  between 
the  two  countries. 


Ni^U  to  p,  429.  DescarteB  died  in  Sweden  on  a  yisii  to  Christina ;  so  that,  strictly 
speaking,  there  is  an  error  in  the  text.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  argument ;  be- 
cause tibHd  works  of  Descartes,  being  eagerly  read  in  France,  and  not  bein^  prohibit- 
ed,  we  must  suppose  that  his  person  would  have  been  safe,  had  he  remained  in  his 
own  country.  To  bum  a  heretic  is  a  more  decisive  step  than  to  suppress  a  book ; 
and  as  the  French  clergy  were  not  strong  enough  to  effect  the  latter,  it  is  hardly 
Bkfily  that  they  could  haye  accomplished  the  former. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

mSTOBT  OP  THE  PEOTECnVB  8PIEIT,  AND  GOMPABISON  OP  IT  IN  FBANOB 
Ain>  ENGLAND. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Boman  em- 
pire was  broken  up,  there  followed,  as  is  well  known,  a  long 
period  of  ignorance  and  of  crime,  in  which  even  the  ablest  minds 
were  immersed  in  the  grossest  superstitions.  During  these, 
which  are  rightly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  the  clergy  were  supreme : 
they  ruled  the  consciences  of  the  most  despotic  sovereigns,  and 
they  were  respected  as  men  of  vast  learning,  because  they  alone 
were  able  to  read  and  write ;  because  they  were  the  sole  deposi- 
taries of  those  idle  conceits  of  which  European  science  then  con- 
sisted ;  and  because  they  preserved  the  legends  of  the  smts 
and  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  fix>m  which,  as  it  was  believed,  the 
teachings  of  divine  wisdom  might  easily  be  gathered. 

Such  was  the  degradation  of  the  European  intellect  for  about 
five  hundred  years,  during  which  the  credulity  of  men  reached  a 
height  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ignorance.  But  at  length 
the  human  reason,  that  divine  spark  which  even  the  most  cor- 
rupt society  is  imable  to  extinguish,  began  to  display  its  power, 
and  disperse  the  mists  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Various 
circumstances,  which  it  would  be  tedious  here  to  discuss,  caused 
this  dispersion  to  take  place  at  different  times  in  different  coun- 
tries. However,  speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  it  occurred 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  that  by  the  twelfth 
century  there  was  no  nation  now  called  civilized,  upon  whom  the 
light  heui  not  begun  to  dawn. 

It  is  firom  this  point  that  the  first  great  divergence  between 
the  European  nations  took  its  rise.  Before  this  time  their  super- 
stition was  so  great  and  universal,  that  it  would  avail  little  to 
measure  the  degree  of  their  relative  darkness.  Indeed,  so  low 
had  they  fiillen,  that,  during  the  earlier  period,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  in  many  respects  an  advantage,  as  forming  a  bar- 
rier between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  as  supplying  the 
sole  instance  of  a  class  that  even  made  an  approach  to  inteUec- 
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tual  pursuits.  But,  when  tlie  great  movement  took  place,  when 
the  human  reason  began  to  rebel,  the  position  of  the  clergy  was 
suddenly  changed.  They  had  been  friendly  to  reasoning  as  long 
as  the  reasoning  was  on  their  side.^  While  they  were  the  only 
guardians  of  knowledge,  they  were  eager  to  promote  its  interests. 
Now,  however,  it  was  falling  from  their  hands :  it  was  becoming 
possessed  by  laymen :  it  was  growing  dangerous:  it  must  be  re- 
duced to  its  proper  dimensions.  Then  it  was  that  there  first 
became  general  the  inquisitions,  the  imprisonments,  the  tortur- 
ings,  the  burnings,  and  all  the  other  contrivances  by  which  the 
church  vainly  attempted  to  stem  the  tide  that  had  turned 
against  her.'  From  that  moment  there  has  been  an  unceasing 
struggle  between  these  two  great  parties, — ^the  advocates  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  advocates  of  belief;  a  struggle  which,  however  it 
may  be  disguised,  and  under  whatever  forms  it  may  appear,  is 
at  bottom  always  the  same,  and  represents  the  opposite  interests 
of  reason  and  &ith,  of  scepticism  and  credulity,  of  progress  and 
reaction,  of  those  who  hope  for  the  future,  and  of  those  who 
chng^to  the  past. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  starting-point  of  modem  civilization. 
From  the  moment  that  reason  began,  however  faintly,  to  assert 
its  supremacy,  the  improvement  of  every  people  has  depended 
upon  their  obedience  to  its  dictates,  and  upon  the  success  with 
which  they  have  reduced  to  its  standard  the  whole  of  their  ac- 
tions. To  understand,  therefore,  the  original  divergence  of 
France  and  England,  we  must  seek  it  in  the  circumstances  that 
took  place  when  this,  which  may  be  called  the  great  rebellion  of 
the  intellect,  was  first  clearly  seen. 

If  now,  with  a  view  to  such  inquiry,  we  examine  the  history 
of  Europe,  we  shall  find  that  just  at  tins  period  there  sprung  up 

*  "  Toute  influence  quW.  accordait  k  la  science  ne  pourait,  dans  les  premiers 
temps,  qu^dtre  faTorable  au  clerg^.**    Meyety  ItutUut,  Judic.  ToL  i.  p.  498. 

*  Early  in  the  eleventh  century  the  clergy  first  began  systematically  to  repress 
independent  inquiries  by  punishing  men  who  attempted  to  think  for  themselres. 
Compare  SUmondiy  JBUt.  des  FranfaUy  vol.  iv.  pp.  146,  146 ;  Neander'9  Hut,  of  the 
Churchy  vol.  vi.  pp.  865,  866 ;  Prescotfs  Hist,  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  voL  L  p. 
261  note.  Before  this,  such  a  policy,  as  Sismondi  justly  observes,  was  not  required : 
**  Pendant  plusieurs  d^les,  Tdglise  n^avoit  M  troubl^e  par  aucune  h6r^e ;  I'igno- 
rance  6toit  trop  complete,  la  soumission  trop  servile,  la  loi  trop  aveugle,  pour  que 
les  questions  qui  avoient  si  long-temps  exerc6  la  subtilit^  des  Grecs  fussent  seulement 
comprises  par  les  Latins.**  As  knowledge  advanced,  the  opposition  between  inquiry 
and  belief  became  more  marked :  the  church  redoubled  her  e£fbrts,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  centurv  the  popes  first  formally  called  on  the  secular  power  to  punish  here- 
tics ;  and  the  earhest  constitution  addressed  *'  inquisitoribus  haeretica  pravitatis"  is 
one  by  Alexander  IV.  MeyeVy  Inst.  Jud,  vol.  ii.  pp.  664,  666.  See  also,  on  this 
movement,  Ltorente,  Hist,  de  ringuisiiion,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  voL  iv.  p.  284.  In  1222  a 
synod  assembled  at  Oxford  caused  an  apostate  to  be  burned ;  and  this,  says  Lingard 
{Hist  of£nglandy  vol.  ii.  p.  148),  *'is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance  of  capital  punish* 
ment  in  England  on  the  ground  of  rehgion."  Compare  WrighCs  Biog,  Brit,  Lit* 
ToL  ii  p.  444. 
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the  feudal  system ;  a  vast  sclieme  of  polity,  whicli^  clumsy  and 
imperfect  as  it  was^  supplied  many  of  the  wants  of  the  rude 
people  among  whom  it  arose.^  The  connexion  hetween  it  ano 
the  decline  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  very  obvious.  For,  the 
feudal  system  was  the  first  great  secular  plan  that  had  been  seen 
in  Europe  since  the  formation  of  the  civil  law :  it  was  the  first 
comprehensive  attempt  which  had  been  mad^,  during  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  to  organize  society  according  to  temporal, 
not  according  to  spiritual  circumstances,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
arrangement  being  merely  the  possession  of  land,  and  the  per- 
formance of  certain  military  and  pecuniary  services.* 

This  was,  no  doubt  a  great  step  in  European  civilization,  be- 
cause it  set  the  first  example  of  a  large  public  polity  in  which 
the  spiritual  classes  as  such  had  no  recognized  place  ;^  and  hence 
there  followed  that  struggle  between  feudality  and  the  church, 
which  has  been  observed  by  several  writers,  but  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  What,  however,  we  have 
now  to  notice  is,  that  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system, 
the  spirit  of  protection,  far  from  being  destroyed,  was  probably 
not  even  weakened,  but  only  assumed  a  new  form.  Instead  of 
being  spiritual,  it  became  temporal.  Instead  of  men  looking  up 
to  the  church,  they  looked  up  to  the  nobles.  For,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  vast  movement,  or  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  the 

'  Sir  F.  Palgrave  {English  Comnumtoealth,  toI.  ii.  p.  ccvi.)  says,  "  It  is  generallj 
admitted,  by  the  best  authorities,  that  from  about  the  eleventh  century  benefices 
acquired  the  name  of  fiefs  or  feuds  :*'  and  Robertson  (State  of  Europe^  note  Tiii.  in 
WarkSj  p.  893)  supposes  that  the  word  feudum  does  not  occur  before  1008.  But 
according  to  M.  Guizot  (GivUisation  en  France^  vol.  iiL  p.  238),  '*il  apparalt,  pour 
la  premie  fois,  dans  une  charte  de  Charles  le  Gros  en  884.**  This  is  a  question 
more  curious  than  important ;  dnce  whatever  the  oridu  of  the  word  may  be,  it  is 
oertiun  that  the  thing  did  not,  and  could  not,  exist  before  the  tenth  century  at  the 
earliest :  inasmuch  as  the  extreme  disorganization  of  society  rendered  so  coercive 
an  institution  impossible.  M.  Guizot,  in  another  work  (Eeaaie  eur  PBiMt.  de  Francey 
p.  239)  rightly  says,  "  Au  X*  si^cle  seulement,  les  rapports  et  les  pouvoirs  sociaux 
acquirent  qu^que  fixit^.**    See  also  his  Civiliaation  en  Europe,  p.  90. 

*  **  La  terre  est  tout  dans  ce  syst^me Le  syst^me  fi^dal  est  comme  une 

religion  de  la  terre.**  Originee  du  Droits  in  (Euvree  de  Jitchelet^  toL  ii.  p.  802. 
'*  Le  caract^re  de  la  f6odalit<l,  c*^tait  la  predominance  de  la  r^i^  sur  la  penommaHU^ 
de  la  terre  sur  rhomme."    Eeehbachy  Etude  du  Droits  p.  266. 

*  According  to  the  social  and  political  arrangements  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth 
century,  the  clergy  were  so  eminently  a  class  apart,  that  they  were  freed  from  **  bur- 
dens of  the  state,  and  were  not  obliged  to  engage  in  military  services  unless  they 
thought  proper  to  do  so.  See  Neander'e  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iiL  p.  105,  vol.  ▼. 
pp.  188,  140 ;  and  PetrWe  Eccleeiast,  Archit.  p.  882.  But  under  the  feudal  system, 
this  immunity  was  lost ;  and  in  regard  to  performing  services  no  separation  of  classes 
was  admitted.  *'  After  the  feudai  polity  became  established,  we  do  not  find  that 
there  was  any  dispensation  for  ecclesiastical  fiefs.**  HaUanCe  Suppiemental  Notee^ 
p.  120;  and  for  further  proof  of  the  loss  of  the  old  privileges,  compare  Grote'e  JiUi* 
iary  AntiqtUtieSy  voL  L  pp.  6,  64 ;  MeyeTy  Inetit.  JwUc.  vol  i.  p.  257  ;  7\imer**  JBist. 
of  England^  vol  iv.  p.  462 ;  and  Mably's  ObeervcUiont,  vol.  t  pp.  484,  435 :  so  tbat» 
as  this  writer  says,  p.  215,  **  Chaque  seigneur  laio  avait  gagnl  personneUement  &  la 
revolution  qui  forma  le  gouvernement  £k>dal ;  mais  les  ev^ques  et  les  abb^s,  en 
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gieat  possessors  of  land  were  now  being  oj^nized  into  an  hered- 
itary aristocracy.*  In  the  tenth  century,  we  find  the  first  sur- 
names :''  by  the  eleventh  century  most  of  the  great  ofBces  had 
become  hereditary  in  the  leading  femilies  :^  and  in  the  twelfth 
century  armorial  bearings  were  invented  as  well  as  other  heraldic 
devices  which  long  nourished  the  conceit  of  the  nobles,  and  were 
valued  by  their  descendants  as  marks  of  that  superiority  of  birth, 
to  which,  during  many  ages,  all  other  superiority  was  considered 
subordinate.' 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  European  aristocracy,  in  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly  used.  With  the  consoli- 
dation of  its  power,  feudality  was  made,  in  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  the  successor  of  the  church  ;^<^  and  the 
nobles,  becoming  hereditary,  gradually  displaced  in  government, 
and  in  the  general  functions  of  authority,  the  clei^,  among  whom 
the  opposite  principle  of  celibacy  was  now  firmly  estal^shed." 
It  is,  therefi>re,  evident,  that  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the 
modem  protective  spirit  does,  in  a  great  measure,  resolve  itself 
into  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  aristocratic  power ;  since 
that  power  was  the  exponent,  and,  as  it  were,  the  cover,  under 

devenant  BoaverainB  dans  leura  terres,  perdirent  au  contraire  beaucoup  de  leur  pou- 
Toir  et  de  lear  dignit6/* 

'  The  great  ohange  of  turning  life-poBsessions  of  land  into  hereditary  possessions, 
began  late  in  the  ninUi  century,  being  initiated  in  France  by  a  capitulary  of  Charles 
the  Bald,  in  877.  See  Allen  on  the  Prerogative,  p.  210 ;  Spence^e  Origin  of  the  Law$ 
of  Europe,  pp.  282,  801 ;  Meyer,  Inetit.  Judieiaires,  toI.  i.  p.  206. 

"*  Tliat  surnames  first  arose  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  by  the  most  competent 
authorities.  See  Bitmondi,  Hist,  det  Fran^ais,  toL  iii  pp.  452-455 ;  HaUcmCi  Mid' 
die  Ages,  toI.  i.  p.  138 ;  Monieil,  Hist,  dee  divers  Et<Us,  voL  iii.  p  268 ;  Petrie^s  E> 
denatt,  Arehit.  pp.  277,  842.  Koch  {Tableau  des  Revolutions,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  errone- 
ously says,  **  e*est  pareillement  aux  croisades  que  l*£urope  doit  Tusage  des  sumoms 
de  famille  ;  '*  a  double  mistake,  both  as  to  the  date  and  the  cause,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  surnames,  being  part  of  a  large  social  moTcment,  can  under  no  circum- 
stances be  ascribed  to  a  single  eyent. 

'  On  this  process  from  the  end  of  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  compare 
EdJUanCs  Bumalemen/tal  Notes,  pp.  97,  98 ;  Dalrymple's  Hist,  of  Feudal  Property,  p. 
21 ;  Klimrath,  Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

*  As  to  the  origin  of  armorial  bearings,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the 
twelfth  century,  see  HaUam*s  Middle  Ages,  vol.  1.  pp.  138,  189 ;  LedvAch,  Antiqui- 
ties of  Ireland,  pp.  281,  282 ;  Origines  du  Droit,  in  (Euvres  deMichelet,  toL  iL  p.  882. 

"  For,  as  Lerminier  says  (Philos,  du  Droit,  yoL  i.  p.  17),  "  la  loi  f6odale  n*est 
autre  chose  que  la  terre  ^lev^e  4  la  sonverainet^."  On  the  decline  of  the  church  in 
consequence  of  the  increased  feudal  and  secular  spirit,  see  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Franpais,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  voL  iv.  p.  88.  In  our  country,  one  fact  may  be  mentioned 
illustrative  of  the  eariiest  encroachments  of  laymen:  namely,  that,  before  the  twelfth 
century,  we  find  no  instance  in  England  of  the  great  seal  being  intrusted  "  to  the 
keeping  of  a  layman."    CampbeWs  Chancellors,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

"  CeKbacy,  on  account  of  its  supposed  ascetic  tendency,  was  advocated,  and  in 
some  countries  was  enforced,  at  an  eariy  period ;  but  the  first  general  and  decisive 
movement  in  its  favour  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  before  which  time 
it  was  a  speculative  doctrine,  constantly  disobeyed.  See  Neand^s  Hist,  of  ths 
Okwrek,  vol.  vi.  pp.  62,  61,  62, 72,  98,  94  note,  vol.  vii.  pp.  127-181 ;  MosheinHsEe* 
des.  Hist,  vol.  i.  pp.  248,  249 ;  JSceleston's  English  Antiq.  p.  95. 
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wliicli  the  spirit  displayed  itself.  This,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see^ 
is  likewise  connected  with  the  great  religious  rebellion  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  the  success  of  which  mainly  depended  on  the 
weakness  of  the  protective  principle  that  opposed  it  But,  re- 
serving this  for  future  consideration,  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
trace  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  the  aristocracy  more 
power  in  France  than  in  England,  and  thus  accustomed  the 
French  to  a  closer  and  more  constant  obedience,  and  infused  into 
them  a  more  reverential  spirit  than  that  which  was  usual  in  our 
country. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  therefore 
while  the  aristocracy  was  in  the  process  of  formation,  England 
was  conquered  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  naturally  intro- 
duced the  polity  existing  in  his  own  coimtr^.'*  But,  in  his  hands, 
it  underwent  a  modification  suitable  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  He,  being  in  a  foreign  country,  the  gen- 
eral of  a  successful  army  composed  partly  of  mercenaries,'*  was 
able  to  dispense  with  some  of  those  feudal  usages  which  were 
customary  in  France.  The  great  Norman  loids,  thrown  as 
strangers  into  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population,  were  glad  to  ac- 
cept estates  from  the  crown  on  almost  any  terms  that  would 
guarantee  their  own  security.  Of  this,  William  naturally  availed 
himsel£  For,  by  granting  baronies  on  conditions  favourable  to 
the  crown,  he  prevented  the  barons**  fix)m  possessing  that  power 
which  they  exercised  in  France,  and  which,  but  for  this,  they 
would  have  exercised  in  England.  The  result  was,  that  the  most 
powerful  of  our  nobles  became  amenable  to  the  law,  or,  at  all 
events,  to  the  authority  of  the  king.*'  Indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  carried,  that  William,  shortly  before  his  death,  obliged 
all  the  landowners  to  render  their  fealty  to  him ;  thus  entity 

^  Where  it  was  particuUrly  floorishiDg :  **  la  f6odalit6  fat  organis^e  en  Norman- 
die  plos  fortement  et  plus  syst^matiquement  que  partout  ailleuri  en  France.**  Klim* 
raihf  Travaux  tut  VHUU  du  Droits  voL  i.  p.  180.  The  "  coutume  de  Normandie  " 
was,  at  a  much  later  period,  only  to  be  found  in  the  old  **  grand  coutnmier."  JHtm- 
rathy  vol.  ii.  d.  160.  On  the  |>eculiar  tenacity  with  which  Sie  Normans  clung  to  it, 
see  Letlrea  (TAguesseau,  voL  li.  pp.  225,  226 :  '*  accoutumte  k  respecter  leor  cou- 
tume  comme  r^vangile.** 

"  MiUs't  Hiit,  of  Chivalry,  vol  I  p.  887  ;  TWiwr's  HitL  of  Englamd,  voL  iL  p. 
890,  vol  ir.  p.  76.  Mercenary  troops  were  also  employed  by  his  immediate  soo- 
cessors.  Grose's  Military  AtUiq,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

^*  On  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the  word  *  baron,'  compare  Klimratk^ 
Hist,  du  Droit,  vol.  iL  p.  40,  with  Meyer,  Instit,  Jwdiciaires,  voL  L  p.  105.  Bat  M. 
Guizot  says,  what  seems  most  likely,  ''  11  est  probable  que  oe  nom  fot  common 
originairement  k  tous  les  yassaux  imm^diats  de  la  couronne,  li6e  an  roi  per  urwiHwm 
tnilitare,  par  le  service  de  cheyalier.**  JEssais,  p.  265. 

»•  Meyer,  Instit,  Jvdie.  vol  L  p.  242 ;  Twmei^s  Hist,  of  Hnfflamd,  toL  iil  p.  220. 
The  same  policy  of  reducing  the  nobles  was  followed  up  by  Henry  IL,  who  destroyed 
the  baronial  castles.  Turner,  yoL  iv.  p.  228.    Compare  Lingard,  voL  l  pp.  815, 871. 
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needing  that  peculiarity  of  feudalism,  according  to  which  each 
vassal  was  separately  dependent  on  his  own  lord.^^ 

But  in  France,  the  course  of  affairs  was  very  different.  In 
that  country,  the  great  nobles  held  their  lands,  not  so  much  by 
grant,  as  by  prescription.*^  A  character  of  antiquity  was  thus 
thrown  over  their  rights ;  which,  when  added  to  the  weakness  of 
the  crown,  enabled  5iem  to  exercise  on  their  own  estates  all  the 
fhnctions  of  independent  sovereigns.*®  Even  when  they  received 
their  first  great  check,  under  Philip  Augustus,**  they,  in  his  reign, 
and  indeed  long  after,  wielded  a  power  quite  unknown  in  Eng- 
land. Thus,  to  give  only  two  instances :  the  right  of  coining 
money,  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  sover- 
eignty, was  never  allowed  in  England,  even  to  the  greatest 
nobles.**'  But  in  France  it  was  exercised  by  many  persons  in- 
dependently of  the  crown,  and  was  not  abrogated  until  the  six- 
teenth century."*  A  similar  remark  holds  good  of  what  was 
called  the  right  of  private  war ;  by  virtue  of  which,  the  nobles 
were  allowed  to  attack  each  other,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  with  the  prosecution  of  their  private  feuds.  In  England 
the  aristocracy  were  never  strong  enough  to  have  this  admitted 
as  a  xight,^"  though  they  too  often  exercised  it  as  a  practice. 
But  in  France  it  became  a  part  of  the  established  law;  it  was 
incorporated  into  the  text-books  of  feudalism,  and  it  is  distinctly 
recognized  by  Louis  IX.  and  Philip  the  Fair, — two  kings  of  con- 
siderable energy,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  curtail 
the  enormous  authority  of  the  nobles."' 

**  **  Deinde  coepit  homagia  hominum  totios  Anglis,  et  juramentum  fidelitatU, 
cojnscumque  essent  feodiTeltenementi."  MattkcH  Wesimonast^  Flores  Hutcriarumy 
Tol  iL  p.  9. 

"  See  some  good  remarks  on  this  di£ference  between  the  French  and  English 
nobles,  in  ffallam^s  Middle  Ages^  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100.  Mably  (^Observations,  vol.  i. 
p.  60)  says :  *'  en  e£fet,  on  n^gligea,  sur  la  fin  de  la  premiere  race,  de  conserver  les 
titres  primordiaux  de  ses  possesdons.**  As  to  the  old  customary  French  law  of  pre- 
Bcription,  see  Oiraudj  Prieia  de  PAncien  Droit,  pp.  79,  80. 

"  MMy,  Observations  sur  r  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  i.  pp.  TO,  162,  178. 

"  On  the  policy  of  Philip  Augnstos  in  regard  to  the  nobles,  see  Mably,  Observa- 
tionsy  vol.  L  p.  246 ;  Zerminier,  Philos,  du  Droit,  vol.  i.  p.  265 ;  BotUainvilliers, 
Biat,  de  VAneien  Ocuvemement,  voL  iii.  pp.  147-160 ;  Ovizot,  Civilisation  en  France, 
voL  iv.  pp.  134, 185 ;  Coterson,  Hist,  des  Fetmles  Britons,  Paris,  1846,  vol.  ii.  p.  850. 

**  "  No  subjects  ever  enjoyed  the  right  of  coining  silver  in  England  without  the 
royal  stamp  and  superintendence ;  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  restraint  in  which  the 
feudal  aristocracy  was  always  held  in  this  country."  HallanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i. 
p.  154. 

^  BroughamCs  Folit,  Philos,  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  446.  In  addition  to  the  evidence 
there  given  on  the  right  of  coinage,  see  Molly's  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  424,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  296,  297 ;  and  Turner's  Normandy,  voL  il.  p.  261. 

"  HallanCs  Supplemental  Notes,  pp.  804,  805. 

"*  **  Saint-Louis  consacra  le  droit  de  guerre.  .  .  .  Philippe  le  Bel,  qui  voulut 
Fabolir,  finit  par  le  rdtablir."  Montlosier,  Monarchie  Franqaise,  vol.  i.  pp.  127,  202 : 
see  also  pp.  484,  485,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  485,  486.  Mably  (Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  838) 
mentions  **  lettres-patentes  de  Philippe-de-Yalois  du  8  f^vrier  1880,  pour  permettre 
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Out  of  this  diffeience  between  the  aristocxatic  power  of 
France  and  England,  there  followed  many  consequences  of  great 
importance.  In  our  country  the  nobles,  being  too  feeble  to  con- 
tend with  the  crown,  were  compelled,  in  self-defi^ce,  to  aUy 
themselves  with  the  people.**  About  a  himdred  years  after  the 
Oonquest,  the  Normans  and  Saxons  amalgamated ;  and  both 
parties  united  against  the  king,  in  order  to  uphold  their  common 
rights.^  The  Magna  Charta,  which  John  was  forced  to  yield, 
contained  concessions  to  the  aristocracy;  but  its  most  important 
stipulations  were  those  in  fij^your  of  ^^  all  classes  of  freemen.'^* 
Within  half  a  century,  firesh  contests  broke  out ;  the  barons  were 
again  associated  with  the  people,  and  again  there  followed  the 
same  results, — the  extension  of  popular  privileges,  being  each 
time  the  condition  and  the  consequence  of  this  singular  aUiance. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  raised  a  rebellion 
against  Henry  III.,  he  fi)und  his  own  party  too  weak  to  make 
head  against  the  crown.  He,  therefore,  applied  to  the  people  i*"* 
and  it  is  to  him  that  our  House  of  Commons  owes  its  origin ; 
since  he,  in  1264,  set  the  first  example  of  issuing  writs  to  cities 
and  boroughs  ;  thus  calling  upon  citizens  and  burgesses  to  take 
their  place  in  what  had  hitherto  been  a  parliament  composed  en- 
tirely  of  priests  and  nobles.'^ 

dans  le  ducb6  d*Aquitaine  les  guerres  priv^es,'^  &c. ;  and  he  adds,  "  le  9  avril  1853 
le  roi  Jean  renouveUe  I'ordonnance  de  S.  Louis,  nomm^  la  quarantaine  du  roi, 
touchant  les  guerres  privies.'' 

^  Sit  Francis  Palgrave  (in  his  JtUe  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealiky 
ToL  L  pp.  61-55)  has  attempted  to  estimate  the  results  produced  by  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  but  he  omits  to  notice  this,  which  was  the  most  important  consequence 
of  (OL 

*  On  this  political  union  between  Norman  barons  and  Saxon  citizens,  of  whidi 
the  first  clear  indication  is  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  compare  CempbdTs 
Chancellors^  vol.  L  p.  113,  with  BroughanCs  Polit  PMlos.  vol.  i.  p.  889,  voL  iiL 
p.  222. 

In  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  amalgamation  of  races,  we  have  three 
distinct  unds  of  evidence : 

1st,  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new  language  began  to  be  fbrmed 
by  blending  Norman  with  Saxon ;  and  English  literature,  properly  so  called,  dates 
irom  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Compare  MaddetCs  Preface  to 
Layamon^  1847,  vol.  L  pp.  xx.  xxi.,  with  Turner's  Hist,  of  England^  ToL  viii.  pp. 
214,  217,  436,  437, 

2d,  We  have  the  specific  statement  of  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Henry  OL,  ^lat 
'*  sic  permixt»  sunt  nationes  ut  vix  discemi  possit  hodie,  de  liberis  loquor,  qins 
Anglicus,  quis  Normannus  sit  genere.**  Note  in  HallanCs  MiddU  Ages^  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

8d,  Before  the  thirteenth  century  had  passed  away,  the  difference  of  dress;,  which 
in  that  state  of  society  would  survive  many  other  differences,  was  no  longer  ob* 
served,  and  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  Norman  and  Saxon  attire  had  disappeared. 
See  Strutfs  View  of  the  Dress  and  ffabiU  of  the  People  of  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  67, 
edit  Planch^,  1842,  4to. 

**  **  An  equal  distribution  of  civil  rights  to  all  classes  of  freemen  forms  the  pecn* 
liar  beauty  of  the  charter."  HallanCs  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii  p.  108.  This  is  very  finely 
noticed  in  one  of  Lord  Chatham^s  great  speeches.  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  xvl  p.  662. 

"  Compare  Meyer^  Instil.  Judic.  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  with  Lingard's  England^  vol.  IL 
p.  127,  and  Somers  Tracts^  vol.  vi.  p.  92. 

^  He  is  to  be  honoured  as  the  founder  of  a  representative  system  of  goTenunent 
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The  EngUsh  aristocracy  being  thus  forced,  by  their  own  weak- 
ness, to  rely  on  the  people,'*  it  naturally  followed  that  the  people 
imbibed  that  tone  of  independence,  and  that  lofty  bearing,  of 
which  our  civil  and  political  institutions  are  the  consequence, 
rather  than  the  cause.  It  is  to  this,  and  not  to  any  fanciful  pe- 
culiarity of  race,  that  we  owe  the  sturdy  and  enterprising  spirit 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  long  been  remark- 
able. It  is  this  which  has  enabled  us  to  baffle  all  the  arts  of 
oppression,  and  to  maintain  for  centuries  liberties  which  no  other 
nation  has  ever  possessed.  And  it  is  this  which  has  fostered  and 
upheld  those  great  municipal  privileges,  which,  whatever  b^  their 
fwilts,  have,  at  least,  the  invaluable  merit  of  accustoming  ftee 
men  to  the  exercise  of  power,  giving  to  citizens  the  management 
of  their  own  city,  and  perpetuating  the  idea  of  independence,  by 
preserving  it  in  a  living  type,  and  by  enlisting  in  its  support  the 
interests  and  affections  of  individual  men. 

But  the  habits  of  self-government  which,  under  these  <jir- 
cumstances,  were  cultivated  in  England,  were,  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, neglected  in  France.  The  great  French  lords  being 
too  powerful  to  need  the  people,  were  unwilling  to  seek  their  alli- 
ance.*^  The  result  was,  that,  amid  a  great  variety  of  forms  and 
names,  society  was,  in  reality,  only  divided  into  two  classes — the 
upper  and  the  lower,  the  protectors  and  the  protected.  And, 
looking  at  the  ferocity  of  the  prevailing  manners,  it  is  not  too 

ixL  this  country.''  CampMrs  Chtsf-Justiceiy  toI  i.  p.  61.  Some  writers  (see,  for 
iiLBtance,  DahympU^i  Hist,  of  Femal  Property^  |>.  832)  suppose  that  burgesses  were 
sammoned  before  the  reign  of  Henry  III. :  but  this  assertion  is  not  only  unsupported 
by  evidence,  but  is  in  itself  improbable ;  because,  at  an  earlier  period  the  citizens, 
though  rapidly  increasing  in  power,  were  hardly  important  enough  to  warrant  such 
a  step  being  taken.  The  best  authorities  are  now  agreed  to  refer  the  origin  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  period  mentioned  in  the  text.  See  Hallam^s  Supplement, 
ybteSy  pp.  885-389 ;  Spencers  Origin  of  the  Laws  of  Europe^  p.  612 ;  CampheWB 
Chancellorty  vol  i.  p.  156 ;  Lingard's  England^  vol.  ii.  p.  188 ;  OvxxoCt  Eesais,  p. 
819.  The  notion  of  tracing  this  to  the  wittenagemot,  is  as  absurd  as  finding  the 
origin  of  juries  in  the  system  of  compurgators ;  both  of  which  were  farourite  errors 
in  the  seventeenth,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  regard  to  the  witten- 
agemot, this  idea  still  lingers  among  antiquaries ;  but,  in  regard  to  compurgators, 
even  they  have  abandoned  their  old  ground,  and  it  is  now  well  understood  that 
trial  by  jury  did  not  exist  till  long  niter  the  Conquest.  Compare  Falgrav^s  English 
Conmionwealthy  part  i.  pp.  243  seq.,  with  Meyer,  Instit.  Jvdie.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152-178. 
There  are  few  things  in  our  history  so  irrational  as  the  admiration  expressed  by  a 
certiun  class  of  writers  for  the  institutions  of  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 

**  Montlosier,  with  the  fine  spirit  of  a  French  noble,  taunts  the  Enelish  aristoc- 
racy with  this:  **£n  France  la  noblesse,  attaqu6e  sans  cesse,  s^est  defendue  sans 
cesse.  EUe  a  subi  Toppression ;  elle  ne  Ta  point  accept^e.  En  Angleterre,  eUe  a 
oouru  dto  la  premiere  commotion,  se  r^fugier  dans  les  rangs  des  bourgeois,  et  sous 
leur  protection.  Elle  a  abdiqu6  ainsi  son  existence."  Montlosier,  Monarehie  Fran- 
foise^  vol  iii.  p.  162.  Compare  an  instructive  passage  in  JDe  Siaely  Consid,  smr  la 
Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

*•  See  some  good  remarks  in  Mahly,  Obsenations  sur  VEiet,  de  Frrnnnfi,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  U4,  115. 
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much  to  Bay,  that  in  France,  tinder  the  feudal  system,  every  man 
was  either  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  Indeed,  in  most  instances,  the 
two  characters  were  combined  in  the  same  person.  For,  the 
practice  of  subinfeudation,  which  in  our  country  was  actively 
checked,  became  in  France  almost  universal'*  By  this,  the  great 
lords  having  granted  lands  on  condition  of  fealty  and  other  ser- 
vices to  certain  persons,  these  last  subgranted  them;  that  is, 
made  them  over  on  similar  conditions  to  other  persons,  who  had 
likewise  the  power  of  bestowing  them  on  a  fourth  party,  and  so 
on  in  an  endless  series;'*  thus  forming  a  long  chain  of  dependence, 
and,  as  it  were,  organizing  submission  into  a  system."  In  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  such  arrangements  were  so  unsuited  to 
the  general  state  of  affiiirs,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever 
carried  on  to  any  extent;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  finally  stopped  by  the  statute 
known  to  lawyers  as  QtUa  emptores,^* 

Thus  early  was  there  a  great  social  divergence  between 
France  and  England.  The  consequences  of  this  were  still  mote 
obvious  when,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  feudal  system  rapidly 
decayed  in  both  countries.  For  in  England,  the  principle  of 
protection  being  feeble,  men  were  in  some  degree  accustomed  to 
self-government;  and  they  were  able  to  hold  fast  by  those  great 
institutions  which  would  have  been  ill  adapted  to  the  more  obe- 
dient habits  of  the  French  people.  Our  municipal  privileges, 
the  rights  of  our  yeomanry,  and  the  security  of  our  copyholders, 
were,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  three 
most  important  guarantees  for  the  liberties  of  England.''    In 

''  ffaUam's  Middle  AgtB,  vol.  i.  p.  111. 

«  **  Originallj  there  was  no  limit  to  subinfeudation.*'  Braugfumi^s  PolU,  Pkilot, 
Tol.  i.  p.  279. 

**  A  living  French  hiBtorian  boasts  that,  in  lus  own  country,  "  toute  la  sociM 
f^odale  formait  ainsi  une  6ohclle  de  dientelle  et  de  patronage.^  CauagnaCy  Jievoiu- 
Hon  FranQai$ey  toL  i.  p.  459. 

**  Tliis  is  18  Edw.  I.  c.  1 ;  respecting  which,  see  Bkiek9i<me*»  CcmmenL  toL  ii. 
p.  91,  ToL  iy.  p.  425 ;  Rewe^a  Hist,  of  English  Law^  yol.  ii.  p.  223 ;  DahympWB 
m$t.  ofFevdatProferty^  pp.  102,  248,  840. 

^  The  history  of  the  decay  of  that  once  most  important  class,  the  Engliah  yeo- 
manry, is  an  interesting  subject,  and  one  for  which!  haye  collected  considerable 
materials ;  at  present,  I  will  only  say,  that  its  decline  was  first  distinctly  perceptible 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seyenteenth  century,  and  was  consummated  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  early  in  the  eighteenUi 
century.  After  losing  their  influence,  their  numbers  naturally  diminished,  and  they 
made  way  for  other  bodies  of  men,  whose  habits  of  mind  were  less  pr^udiced,  and 
therefore  better  suited  to  that  new  state  which  society  assumed  in  the  last  age. 
I  mention  this,  because  some  writers  regret  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  yeo- 
man freeholders ;  oyerlookine  the  fact,  that  they  are  disappearing,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  yiolcnt  reyolution  or  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  but  simply  by  the 
general  march  of  aflGedrs ;  society  doing  away  with  what  it  no  longer  requires.  Com- 
pare Kay's  Social  Conxion  of  the  JPeopUf  yol.  L  pp.  48,  602,  with  a  letter  from 
Wordsworth  in  Bunbunfu  Correspond,  of  Hanmer^  p.  440 ;  a  note  in  MUTs  PsiiL 
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France  sacn  gnarantees  were  impossible.  The  real  diTisioii 
being  between  those  who  were  noble,  and  those  who  were  not 
noble,  no  room  was  left  fer  the  establishment  of  intervening 
classes;  but  all  were  compelled  to  fall  into  one  of  these  two 
great  ranks.»«  The  French  have  never  had  any  thing  answering 
to  our  yeomanry;  nor  were  copyholders  recognized  by  their  laws. 
And,  although  lliey  attempted  to  introduce  into  thdr  oountiy 
municipar  institutions,  all  such  efforts  were  futile;  for,  while  they 
copied  the  forms  of  liberty,  they  lacked  that  bold  and  sturdy 
spirit  by  which  alone  liberty  can  be  secured.  They  had,  indeed, 
ifts  image  and  superscription;  but  they  wanted  the  sacred  fire 
that  wanns  the  image  into  life.  Every  thing  else  they  possessed. 
The  show  and  appliances  of  freedom  were  there.  Charters 
were  granted  to  their  towns,  and  privileges  conceded  to  their 
magistrates.  All,  however,  was  useless.  For  it  is  not  by  the 
wax  and  parchment  of  lawyers  that  the  independence  of  men 
can4)e  preserved.  Such  things  are  the  mere  externals;  they  set 
(^  liberty  to  advantage;  they  are  as  its  dress  and  paraphernalia, 
its  holidaynsuit  in  times  of  peace  and  quiet.  But,  when  the  evil 
days  set  in,  when  the  invasions  of  despotism  have  b^un,  liberty 
will  be  retained,  not  by  those  who  can  show  the  oldest  deeds  and 
ibe  largest  charters,  but  by  those  who  have  been  most  inured  to 
halnte  of  independence,  most  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves,  and  most  regardless  of  that  insidious  protection  which 
the  upper  classes  have  always  been  so  ready  to  bestow,  that,  in 
many  countries,  they  have  now  left  nothing  worth  the  trouble  to 
protect. 

And  so  it  was  in  France.  The  towns,  with  few  exceptions, 
fell  at  the  first  shock;  and  the  citizens  lost  those  municipal 
privileges  which,  not  being  grafted  on  the  national  character, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  same  way,  in  our 
country,  power  naturally,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Commons  ; 

Eeon,  ToL  i.  pp.  811,  312 ;  another  in  Nichclt^s  lAU  Ame,  roL  t.  p.  828 ;  and  Sin- 
daif't  Ccrrt$p<ynd.  toI.  i.  p.  229. 

**  This  is  stated  as  an  admitted  fiu;t  by  French  writers  living  in  different  periods, 
and  holding  different  opinions ;  but  all  apeed  as  to  there  being  only  two  divisions : 
*'comine  en  Fitince  on  est  tonjoars  on  noble,  on  roturier,  et  qn^  n^  a  pas  de  milieu." 
Mim.  d§  JRivarol,  p.  7.  **La  grande  distinction  des  nobles  et  des  rotnriers."  Oirawiy 
FtMm  de  PAneien  Dr^t^  p.  10.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Ck>ntmnes,  the  nobles 
and  rotnriers  attained  their  minority  at  different  ages.  Klmra^  Hut,  du  IhroU^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  249  (erroneously  stated  in  Biory'B  Oof^iet  of  Lam,  to.  66, 79, 114).  See 
farther  respecting  this  capital  distinction,  Mim,  de  Dwoleeeie  Momay,  toL  ii  p.  280 
(**  agr^able  &  la  noblesse  et  au  people") ;  (Euvree  de  'Riraot,  vol.  viu.  pp.  222,  282, 
287 ;  Bwnhmry'e  Correepond,  of  Manmer,  p.  256 ;  Mably,  Obeervationej  toL  ill  p.  268 ; 
and  Mercier  eur  Jioueeemu,  toL  i.  p.  88:  '*0n  4toit  roturier,  viUin,  homme 
de  n^ant^  canaille,  dte  qu'on  ne  s^appelloit  plus  marquis,  baron,  comte,  chcTalier, 
etc" 

VOL.  I.— 29 
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whose  authority  has  ever  since^  notwithstanding  occasional  checkS; 
continued  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  more  aristocratic 
parts  of  the  l^islature.  The  only  institution  answering  to  this 
in  Prance  was  the  States-General ;  which,  however,  had  so  little 
influence,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  native  historians,  it  was  hardly 
to  be  called  an  institution  at  alL^^  Indeed,  the  French  were,  by 
this  time,  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  protection,  and  to  the 
subordination  which  that  idea  involves,  that  they  were  little  in- 
clined to  uphold  an  establishment  which,  in  their  constitution, 
was  the  sole  representative  of  the  popular  element.  The  result 
was,  that,  by  the  fourteenth  century,  the  liberties  of  Englishmen 
were  secured  ;'®  and,  since  then,  their  only  concern  has  been  to 
increase  what  they  have  already  obtained.  But,  in  that  same 
century,  in  France,  the  protective  spirit  assumed  a  new  form  ; 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  succeeded 
by  the  power  of  the  crown  ;  and  there  began  that  tendency  to 
centralization  which,  having  been  pushed  still  further,  first,  imder 
Louis  XIY.,  and  afterwards  under  Napoleon,  has  become  the 
bane  of  the  French  people.^^  For,  by  it  the  feudal  ideas  of  su- 
periority and  submission,  have  long  survived  that  barbarous  age 
to  which  alone  they  were  suited.  Indeed,  by  their  transmigra- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  gained  fresh  strength.  In  France,  every 
thing  is  referred  to  one  common  centre,  in  which  aU  civil  func- 
tions are  absorbed.  All  improvements  of  any  importance,  all 
schemes  for  bettering  even  the  material  condition  of  the  people, 
must  receive  the  sanction  of  government ;  the  local  authorities 
not  being  considered  equal  to  such  arduous  tasks.  In  order  that 
inferior  magistrates  may  not  abuse  their  power,  no  power  is  con- 

^  <*LeB  6tat8-g6ii6raux  sont  port6s  dans  la  liste  de  nos  institutions.  Je  ne  sua 
cependant  s'il  est  permis  de  donner  ce  nom  t  des  rassemblemens  aussi  irr^guliers.* 
MontUmer^  Monarchie  Franpaise^  yoL  i.  p.  266.  "  £n  France,  les  ^tats-g^n^raux, 
au  moment  mdme  de  leur  plus  grand  6clat,  c^est  k  dire  dans  le  cours  du  xiv*  si^le, 
n^ont  gu^e  6t6  que  des  accidents,  un  pouvoir  national  et  souvent  invoqu^,  mais  non 
nn  6tablissement  constitutionnel.**  Ouizot,  Euaii^  p.  258.  See  also  IfMy^  Ob- 
9ervatwngf  Tol.  iii.  p.  147 ;  and  Sumondi^  HuL  des  FrangaiSy  toL  ziv.  p.  642. 

**  This  is  irankly  admitted  by  one  of  the  most  candid  and  enlightened  of  all  the 
foreign  writers  on  our  history,  Onizot,  JSssais^  p.  297 :  "  En  1807,  les  droits  qui 
devaient  enfimter  en  Angleterre  un  gouvernement  libre  ^talent  d^finitiTement  re- 
connus.** 

"  See  an  account  of  the  policy  of  Philip  the  Fair,  in  MaJbly^  ObservatumM,  toL 
ii.  pp.  26-44;  in  BoulcdnvUliwSy  Ancien  Gow>ememetUf  toI.  i.  pp.  292,  814,  toL  u. 
pp.  87,  88 ;  and  in  Ouizot^  OivUisatian  en  J^aitc«,  toI.  It.  pp.  170-192.  M.  Guizot 
says,  perhaps  too  strongly,  that  hb  reign  was  **  la  metamorphose  de  la  royaut4  en 
despotisme.  On  the  connexion  of  this  with  the  centralizing  moTcment,  see  Toequ^ 
vilU^i  Dimocratie^  toI.  L  p.  807  :  **  Le  goAt  de  la  centralisation  et  la  manie  r6- 
glementaire  remontent,  en  France,  k  T^poque  oik  les  Ugistes  sont  entres  dans  le 
gouremement ;  ce  qui  nous  reporte  au  temps  de  Philippe  le  BeL"  Tennemann  also 
notices  that  in  his  reign  the  *'  Rechtstheorie*'  begaa  to  exercise  influence ;  but  thia 
learned  writer  takes  a  purely  metaphysical  view,  and  has  therefore  misunderstood 
the  more  general  social  tendency.     Gesch,  der  Fhihs,  toI.  viii.  p.  828. 
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ferred  upon  them.  The  exercise  of  independent  jurisdiotion  is 
ahnoBt  unknown.  Eveiy  thing  that  is  done  must  be  done  at 
head-quarters.***  The  government  is  believed  to  see  every  thing, 
know  every  thing,  and  provide  for  every  thing.  To  enforce  tlos 
monstrous  monopoly,  there  has  been  contrived  a  machinery  well 
worthy  of  the  design.  The  entire  country  is  covered  by  an  im- 
mense array  of  officials  ;*^  who,  in  the  r^ularity  of  their  hier- 
archy, and  in  the  order  of  their  descending  series,  form  an  ad- 
mirable emblem  of  that  feudal  principle,  which,  ceasing  to  be 
territorial,  has  now  become  personal.  In  fact,  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is  conducted  on  the  supposition,  that  no  man 
either  knows  his  own  interest,  or  is  fit  to  take  care  of  himself. 
So  paternal  are  the  feelings  of  government,  so  eager  for  the  wel- 
fare of  its  subjects,  that  it  has  drawn  within  its  jurisdiction  the 
most  rare,  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary,  actions  of  life.  In  order 
that  the  French  may  not  make  imprudent  wills,  it  has  limited 
the  right  of  bequest ;  and,  for  fear  that  they  shoiQd  bequeath  their 
property  wrongly,  it  prevents  them  fix)m  bequeathing  the  greater 
part  of  it  at  aJl.  In  order  that  society  may  be  protected  by  its 
police,  it  has  directed  that  no  one  shall  travel  without  a  pass- 
port. And  when  men  are  actually  travelling,  they  are  met  at 
every  turn  by  the  same  interfering  spirit,  which,  under  pretence 
of  protecting  their  persons,  shackles  their  liberty.  Into  another 
matter,  far  more  serious,  the  French  have  carried  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  their  anxiety  to  protect  society  against  crimi- 
ncJs,  that,  when  an  offender  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  one  of  their 

^  As  seTeral  writers  on  law  notice  this  system  with  a  lenient  eye  {Oriainei  du 
Droit  FranqaU,  in  (Euvre%  de  Michelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  321 ;  and  JS'«eA6acA,  Etude  du  Droits 
p.  129 :  *Me  syst^me  ^nergique  de  la  centralisation**),  ^^  °^7  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
actually  works. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  writing  twenty  years  ago,  says :  "  Not  only  cannot  a  commune  de- 
termine its  own  expenses  without  the  consent  of  the  minister  or  one  of  his  deputed 
functionaries,  it  cannot  even  erect  a  buil^ng,  the  cost  of  which  shall  have  been 
sanctioned,  without  the  plan  being  adopted  by  a  board  of  public  works  attached  to 
the  central  authority,  and  having  the  supervision  and  direction  of  every  public  build- 
ing throughout  the  kingdom.**  Btdioer^u  Monarchy  of  the  Middle  ClaeeeSf  1886,  vol. 
2L  p.  262. 

M.  Tocqueville,  writing  m  the  present  year  (1866),  says,  "Sous  Tancien  regime, 
eomme  de  nos  Joure^  11  n*y  avait  ville,  bourg,  vulage,  ni  si  petit  hameau  en  France, 
h6pital,  iabrique,  convent  ni  college,  qui  plit  avoir  une  volenti  ind^pendante  dans 
see  affaires  particulieres,  ni  administrer  k  sa  volont^  ses  propres  biens.  Alors, 
eomme  aujounTkui,  Tadroinistration  tenait  done  tons  les  Fran^ais  en  tutelle,  et  si  Tin- 
solence  du  mot  ne  s*6tait  pas  encore  produite,  on  avait  du  moins  d6j&  la  chose.** 
Tbcouevilley  VAneien  Regime^  1856,  pp.  79,  80. 

•*  The  number  of  civil  functionaries  in  France,  who  are  paid  by  the  government 
to  trouble  the  people,  passes  all  belief,  being  estimated,  at  different  penods  during 
the  present  century,  at  from  188,000  to  upwards  of  800,000.  Toeqtteville,  de  la  Di- 
moeratiey  voL  i.  p.  220 ;  AlieotCe  Europe^  vol.  xiv.  pp.  127,  140;  KatfB  Condition  of 
the  People,  vol  i.  p.  272 ;  Laing'a  ifoteSy  2d  series,  p.  186.  Mr.  Lahig,  writing  ha 
1860,  says:  " In  France,  at  the  expulsion  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  civil  functionaries 
were  stated  to  amount  to  807,030  individuals.** 
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eourtfl,  there  is  exhibited  a  spectacle,  which  it  is  no  idle  boaat  to 
say,  we,  in  England,  could  not  tolerate  for  a  single  hour.  There 
is  seen  a  great  puhUc  magistrate,  by  whom  the  prisoner  is  about 
to  be  tried,  examining  hun  in  order  to  ascertain  his  supposed 
guilt,  re-examining  him,  cross-examining  him,  performing  the 
duties,  not  of  a  judge,  but  of  a  prosecutor,  and  bringing  to  bear 
against  the  unhappy  man  all  the  authority  of  his  judicial  posi- 
tion, all  his  professional  subtlety,  all  his  experience,  aU  the  dex- 
terity  of  his  practised  understanding.  This  is,  peihaps,  the 
most  alarming  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  tendencies  <^ 
the  French  intellect  are  shown ;  because  it  supplies  a  mac^nery 
ready  for  the  purposes  of  absolute  power ;  because  it  brings  the 
administration  of  justice  into  disrepute,  by  associating  witii  it  an 
idea  of  unfairness  ;  and  because  it  injures  that  calm  and  equable 
temper,  which  it  is  impossible  fully  to  maintain  under  a  system 
that  makes  a  magistrate  an  advocate,  and  turns  the  judge  into 
a  partizan.  But  this,  mischievous  as  it  is,  only  forms  part  of  a 
&r  larger  scheme.  For,  to  the  method  by  which  criminak  are 
discovered,  there  is  added  an  analogous  method,  by  which  crime 
is  prevented.  With  this  view,  the  people,  even  in  their  ordi- 
nary amusements,  are  watched  and  carefoUy  superintended. 
Lest  they  should  harm  each  other  by  some  sudden  indiscretion, 
precautions  are  taken  similar  to  those  with  which  a  &ther  might 
surround  his  children.  In  their  fairs,  at  their  theatres,  their  con- 
certs, and  their  other  places  of  public  resort,  there  are  always 
present  soldiers,  who  are  sent  to  see  that  no  mischief  is  done^ 
that  there  is  no  unnecessary  crowding,  that  no  one  uses  harsh 
language,  that  no  one  quarrels  with  his  neighbour.  Nor  does 
the  vi^ance  of  govenmient  stop  there.  Even  the  education  of 
children  is  brought  under  the  control  of  the  state,  instead  of  be- 
ing regulated  by  the  judgment  of  masters  or  parents.^*  And  the 
whole  plan  is  executed  with  such  energy,  tiiat,  as  the  French 
while  men  are  never  let  alone,  just  so  while  children  they  are 
never  left  alone.^'  At  the  same  time,  it  being  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  adiQts  thus  kept  in  pupilage  cannot  be  proper  judges 
of  their  own  food,  the  government  has  provided  for  this  also.  Its 
prying  eye  follows  the  butcher  to  the  shambles,  and  the  baker  to 

**  **The  gOTernment  in  Fntnce  poaeeeses  control  orer  all  the  edncatton  of  th^ 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  clergj,  which 
are  termed  seminaries,  and  their  subordinate  institutionB.*'  Report  on  tk*  Simtt  <ifj 
9upericr  JEduecUion  in  Fra$u>$  in  lS4a,  in  Journal  of  StaHm,  aoe.  ruA,  ri,  p.  804. 
On  the  steps  taken  during  the  power  of  N^>oieon,  see  AlitonU  Ewrop^  toL  yiiL  p. 
208  :  **  Nearly  the  whole  education  of  the  empire  was  brought  effectually  under  the 
direction  and  appointment  of  gOTemment.'* 

«*  «« Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  ntrveillanc*  of  pupils ;  it  being  a  fondamental 
principle  of  French  education,  that  children  should  nerer  be  left  alone."  lUport  on 
gen^-al  Education  in  Drance  in  1842,  in  Journal  of  Slatitt  8oe,  toL  t.  p.  20. 
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the  oven.  By  its  paternal  hand,  meat  is  examined  leet  it  shonld 
be  bad,  and  bread  is  weighed  lest  it  shonld  be  light.  In  short, 
without  multiplying  instances,  with  which  most  readers  must  be 
familiar,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in  France,  as  in  every  other 
country  where  the  protective  principle  is  active,  the  government 
has  established  a  monopoly  of  the  worst  kind ;  a  monopoly  which 
comes  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,  follows  them  in 
their  daily  avocations,  troubles  them  with  its  petty,  meddling 
spirit,  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  diminishes  their  responsibili- 
ty to  themselves  ;  thus  depriving  them  of  what  is  the  only  real 
education  that  most  minds  receive, — ^the  constant  necessity  of 
providing  for  ftiture  contingencies,  and  the  habit  of  grappling 
with  the  difficulties  of  life. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  has  been,  that  the  French, 
though  a  great  and  splendid  people,  a  people  full  of  mettle, 
high-spirited,  abounding  in  knowledge,  and  perhaps  less  oppress- 
ed by  superstition  than  any  other  in  Europe,— have  always  been 
found  unfit  to  exercise  political  power.  Even  when  they  have 
possessed  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  combine  permanence 
with  liberty.  One  of  these  two  elements  has  always  been  want- 
ing. They  have  had  free  governments,  which  have  not  been 
stable.  They  have  had  stable  governments,  which  have  not  been 
free.  Owing  to  their  fearless  temper,  they  have  rebelled,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  rebel,  against  so  evil  a  condition."  But 
it  does  not  need  the  tongue  of  a  prophet  to  tell  that,  for  at  least 
flome  generations,  all  such  efforts  must  be  unsuccessful.  For 
men  can  never  be  free,  unless  they  are  educated  to  freedom. 
And  this  is  not  the  education  which  is  to  be  found  in  schools,  or 
gained  from  books ;  but  it  is  that  which  consists  in  self-disci- 
I^e,  in  self-reliance,  and  in  self-government.  These,  in  Eng- 
land, are  matters  of  hereditary  descent — ^traditional  halnts,  which 
we  imbibe  in  our  youth,  and  which  regulate  us  in  the  conduct 
of  life.  The  old  associations  of  the  French  all  point  in  another 
direction.  At  the  slightest  difficulty,  they  call  on  the  govern- 
ment for  support.  What  with  us  is  competition,  with  them  is 
monojwly.  That  which  we  effect  by  private  companies,  they 
effect  by  public  boards.  They  cannot  cut  a  canal,  or  lay  down 
a  railroad,  without  appealing  to  the  government  for  aid.  With 
them,  the  people  look  to  the  rulers  ;  with  us,  the  rulers  look  to 
the  people.  With  them,  the  executive  is  the  centre  from  which 
society  radiates.*''     With  us,  society  is  the  instigator,  and  the 

**  A  distingtiished  French  author  says :  "  La  France  souffk^  du  mal  du  takHe ; 
elle  en  est  plus  malade  qu*aucun  autre  pays ;  ce  mal  c'est  la  haine  de  Tautorit^l* 
OutHney  i?«Mt«,  toL  ii.  p.  186.     Compare  ^ey,  Science  Sociale,  toL  ii.  p.  86  note. 

^  It  k  to  the  acdrity  of  this  protective  and  centralizing  spirit  that  we  must 
ascribe,  what  a  very  great  authority  noticed  thirty  years  ago,  as  **  le  d^faut  de  spon- 
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executive  the  organ.  The  diflference  in  the  result  has  corre- 
sponded with  the  difference  in  the  process.  We  have  been  made 
fit  for  political  power,  by  the  long  exercise  of  civil  rights.  They, 
neglecting  the  exercise,  think  they  can  at  once  begin  with  the 
power.  We  have  always  shown  a  determination  to  uphold  our 
liberties,  and,  when  the  times  are  fitting,  to  increase  them  ;  and 
this  we  have  done  with  a  decency  and  a  gravity  natural  to  men 
to  whom  such  subjects  have  long  been  faimliar.  But  the  French, 
always  treated  as  children,  are,  in  political  matters,  children 
still.  And  as  they  have  handled  the  most  weighty  concerns 
in  that  gay  and  volatile  spirit  which  adorns  their  lighter 
literature,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  have  £uled  in  matters  where 
the  first  condition  of  success  is,  that  men  shoiQd  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  their  own  energies,  and  that  before 
.they  try  their  skill  in  a  political  struggle,  their  resources  should 
have  been  sharpened  by  that  preliminary  discipline,  which  a  con- 
test with  the  difficulties  of  civil  life  can  never  fail  to  impart. 

These  are  among  the  considerations  by  which  we  must  be 
guided,  in  estimating  the  probable  destinies  of  the  great  countries 
of  Europe.  But  what  we  are  now  rather  concerned  with  is,  to 
notice  how  the  opposite  tendencies  of  France  and  England  long 
continued  to  be  displayed  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  their 
aristocracy ;  and  how  from  this  there  naturally  followed  some 
striking  differences  between  the  war  conducted  by  the  Fnmde, 
and  that  waged  by  the.  Long  Parliament. 

When,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  authority  of  the  French 
kings  began  rapidly  to  increase,  the  political  influence  of  the 
nobility  was,  of  course,  correspondingly  diminished.  What,  how- 
ever, proves  the  extent  to  which  their  power  had  taken  root,  is 
the  undoubted  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  this  to  them  unfit- 
vourable  circumstance,  the  people  were  never  able  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  their  control."  The  relation  the  nobles  bore  to  the 
throne  became  entirely  changed;  that  which  they  bore  to  the  people 

tan6it6,  qui  caract^rise  les  institutions  de  la  France  moderne.**  Meyer^  Initit,  JwUe, 
Tol.  iT.  p.  536.  It  is  also  this  which,  in  literature  and  in  science,  makes  them  faTonr 
the  establishment  of  academies;  and  it  is  probably  to  the  same  principle  that  their 
jurists  owe  their  love  of  codification.  All  these  are  manifestations  of  an  unwilling- 
ness to  relj  on  the  general  march  of  affairs,  and  show  an  undue  contempt  for  the 
unaided  conclusions  of  private  men. 

**  Mably  (ObservatianSy  toL  iii.  pp.  164, 165,  852-862)  has  collected  some  striking 
evidence  of  tne  tyranny  of  the  French  nobles  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  as  to 
the  wanton  cruelty  with  which  they  exercised  their  power  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, see  Det  lUaux,  HittorietteSy  vol.  vii.  p.  155,  vol.  viii.  p.  79,  vol.  ix.  pp.  40,  61, 
62,  vol  X.  pp.  265-257.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  matters  were  somewhat  better ; 
but  still  the  subordination  was  excessive,  and  the  people  were  poor,  ill-treated,  and 
miserable.  Compare  (Euvrea  de  Turgoiy  vol  iv.  p.  139;  Letter  from  the  Earl  oj 
Corkj  dated  Lyons,  1754,  in  BurtofCe  Viary^  vol.  iv.  p.  80 ;  the  statement  of  Fox,  in 
Pari,  Bitt.  vol  xxxi.  p.  406;  Jeffer9on*$  Cmretpond.  vol  iL  p.  45;  and  BmUIC% 
Tour  on  the  Continent^  edit.  1793,  vol  iii.  pp.  201,  202. 
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remained  almost  the  same.  In  England,  slavery^  or  villenage, 
as  it  is  mildly  termed,  quickly  diminished,  and  was  extinct  hy 
the  end  <rf  the  sixteenth  century.^'  In  France,  it  lingered  on 
two  hundred  years  later,  and  was  only  destroyed  in  that  great 
Revolution  hy  which  the  possessors  of  ill-gotten  power  were 
called  to  so  sharp  an  account.^^  Thus,  too,  until  the  last  seventy 
years,  the  nohles  were  in  France  exempt  from  those  onerous 
taxes  which  oppressed  the  people.  The  taille  and  corv6e  were 
heavy  and  grievous  exactions,  but  they  fell  solely  on  men  of 
ignoble  birth  ;*^  for  the  French  aristocracy,  being  a  high  and 
chivalrous  race,  would  have  deemed  it  an  inisult  to  their  illustri- 
ous descent,  if  they  had  been  taxed  to  the  same  amount  as  those 
whom  they  despised  as  their  inferiors.'®  Indeed,  every  thing 
tended  to  nurture  this  general  contempt.  Every  thing  was  con- 
trived to  humble  one  class,  and  exalt  the  other.  For  the  nobles 
there  were  reserved  the  best  appointments  in  the  church,  and 
also  the  most  important  military  posts."    The  privilege  of  enter- 

«^  Mr.  Eccleston  {Engluh  AnHq,  p.  188)  says,  that  in  1450  "yiUenage  had  al- 
most passed  away ;"  and  according  to  Mr.  Thornton  (Over-Population^  p.  182), 
"Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1550,  declares  tnat  he  had  never 
met  with  any  personal  or  domestic  slayes ;  and  that  the  villains,  or  predial  slaves, 
BtiU  to  be  found,  were  so  few,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning."  Mr.  Hallam 
can  find  no  "unequivocal  testimony  to  the  existence  of  viUenage^  later  than  1574. 
Middle  Age9y  vol.  ii.  p.  812 :  see,  to  the  same  effect,  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  pp. 
808,  809.  If,  however,  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  met  with  evidence 
of  it  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  but  I  cannot  recall  the  passage. 

^  M.  Cassagnac  (C7atiM9  de  la  involution,  vol  iii.  p.  11)  says :  '*  Chose  surprenante, 
il  y  avait  encore,  au  4  aoiit  1789,  un  million  einq  cent  mUle  eerfe  de  corps  ;^  and 
M.  Giraud  (FrSeie  de  PAncien  JJhroitj  Paris,  1852,  p.  8),  jusqu*&  la  r6volution  une 
diviffion  fondamentale  partageait  les  personnes  en  personnes  Ubres  et  personnes  su- 
jettes  h,  condition  servile.**  A  few  years  before  the  Revolution,  this  shameful  dis- 
tinction was  aboMied  by  Louis  XVI.  in  his  own  domains.  Compare  Seehbaeh, 
Etude  du  Droits  pp.  271,  272,  with  Du  Mesnil,  Mhn.  eur  le  Prince  Le  Brun^  p.  94. 
I  notice  this  particularly,  because  M.  Monteil,  a  learned  and  generally  accurate 
writer,  supposes  that  the  abolition  took  place  earlier  than  it  really  did.  Hist,  dee 
Svere  Mate,  vol  vi.  p.  101. 

^  Caeeagnae,  de  la  RholuHon^  vol  i.  pp.  122,  178 ;  Oiraudf  Aneien  Jhoit^  p. 
11 ;  Soulame,  Mhn,  de  Zouie  XVI,  vol.  vi.  p.  166 ;  Mkm.  ou  Boi  »ur  lee  Municipali- 
ty in  (Euvree  de  Turgot,  voL  vii.  p.  428;  Mhn.  de  Geidie,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

Further  information  respecting  the  amount  and  nature  of  these  vexatious  impo- 
ffltions  will  be  found  in  De  Thou^  Hist.  Univ.  vol.  xiil  p.  24,  vol.  xiv.  p.  118 ;  Saini 
Aulmre,  Hist,  de  la  Fronde,  voL  L  p.  125 ;  TocquevUle,  Aneien  Bigime,  pp.  185,  191, 
420,  440 ;  Sully,  (Economiee  Boyaies,  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  vol  ia  p.  226,  voL  iv.  p.  199, 
voL  V.  pp.  889,  410,  vol  vi.  p.  94;  Belat,  dee  Ambaeead,  Vhdt.  vol.  i.  p.  96 ;  Mably, 
Oheervatione,  voL  iii.  pp.  855,  856;  BoulainviUiere,  Aneien  Chuvememeni,  vol.  iiL 
p.  109 ;  Ze  Vaeear,  Hiet,  de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  ii.  p.  29 ;  Mhn,  d'Omer  Talon,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  103,  869  ;  Mhn,  de  Montglat,  vol  i.  p.  82;  TocqueviUe^  Bkgne  de  Louie  XV,  voL 
L  pp.  87,  882;  (EWre»  de  Turgot,  vol.  I  p.  872,  vol  iv.  pp.  58,  59,  74,  75,  242, 
278,  voL  V.  pp.  226,  242,  voL  vL  p.  144,  voL  viii.  pp.  152,  280. 

••  So  deeply  rooted  were  these  feelings,  that,  even  in  1789,  the  very  year  the 
Bevolution  broke  out,  it  was  deemed  a  great  concession  that  the  nobles  **  wiU  consent, 
indeed,  to  equal  taxation."  See  a  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Jay,  dated,  Paris,  May 
9th,  1789,  in  Jefferson's  Corresp,  vol.  ii.  pp.  462,  468.  Compare  Mercier  sur  B^na* 
seau,  vol  i.  p.  186. 

*'  **  Les  nobles,  qui  avaient  le  privilege  exclusif  des  grandes  dignity  et  des  gros 
Dto^fices.**    Mim.  de  Bivarol,  p.  97  :  see  also  Mim.  de  BouilU,  voL  i.  p.  56 :  Lemonieu. 
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ing  th6  army  as  officem  w^  confined  to  them  ;>*  and  they  alone 
possessed  a  prescriptive  right  to  belong  to  the  cavalry.'^^  At  the 
same  time,  and  to  avoid  the  least  chcmce  of  confusion,  an  equal 
vigilance  was  displayed  in  the  most  trifling  matters,  and  care 
was  taken  to  prevent  any  similarity,  even  in  the  amusements  of 
the  two  classes.  To  such  a  pitch  was  this  brought,  that,  in 
many  parts  of  France,  the  ri^t  of  having  an  aviary  or  a  dove* 
cote  depended  entirely  on  a  man's  rank ;  and  no  Frenchman, 
whatever  his  wealth  might  be,  could  keep  pigeons,  unless  he 
were  a  noble ;  it  being  considered  that  these  recreations  were  too 
elevated  for  persons  of  plebeian  origin.*^ 

Circumstances  like  these  are  valuable,  as  evidence  of  the 
state  of  society  to  which  they  belong ;  and  their  importance  will 
become  peculiarly  obvions,  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
opposite  condition  of  England. 

For  in  England,  neither  these  nor  any  similar  distinctions 
have  ever  been  known.  The  spirit  of  which  our  yeomanry,  copy- 
holders, and  free  burgesses  were  the  representatives,  proved  &r 
too  strong  for  those  protective  and  monopolizing  principles,  of 
which  the  aristocracy  are  the  guardians  in  poUtics,  and  the 
clergy  in  religion.  And  it  is  to  the  successful  opposition  made 
by  these  feelings  of  individual  independence,  that  we  owe  our 
two  greatest  national  acts — our  Eeformation  in  the  sixteenth, 
and  our  Rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Before,  however, 
tracing  the  steps  taken  in  these  matters,  there  is  one  other  point 
of  view  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  a  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  early  and  radical  difference  between  France  and 
En^and. 

In  the  eleventh  century  there  arose  the  celebrated  institution 
of  chivalry,^^  which  was  to  manners  what  feudalism  was  to  poli- 

Etdbliwment  Jfanarehiquej  p.  837  ;  DanUl^  Hiti,  de  la  JiiKee  Fr<mfm9»y  vol  iL  p. 
566 ;  Company  Mhn.  tw  Marie  AnioineUey  toL  L  pp.  2^8,  239. 

**  "  L^anoien  regime  n'avait  admis  qae  des  nobles  poor  oflBciera."  Mhm,  it  J2»- 
land^  Tol.  i.  p.  898.  S6gur  menticms  that,  early  in  the  rei^  of  Louis  XVL,  **Im 
Bobles  aeulB  avaient  le  droit  d'entrer  au  senrioe  comme  soas-lieutenana.*'  JISm.  d$ 
Sigwr,  toI.  i.  p.  66.  Compare  pp.  117,  266-S71*  with  Mkn.  de  OenUt,  toI.  m.  p.  7iy 
and  De  Stdel,  Cotmd,  eurla  JUv.  toL  I  p.  123. 

**  Thns,  De  Thou  says  of  Henry  III.,  "  U  remet  sons  Taneien  fned  la  caTaleiie  or- 
dinaire, qui  n*6toit  oompos^e  que  de  la  noblesse.**  HiM.  Urwf,  yoL  is.  pp.  202,  20$ ; 
and  see  vol.  z.  pp.  604,  606,  voL  zill.  p.  22 ;  and  an  unperfect  statement  of  the 
same  fact  in  BmUlier,  HUL  det  divert  Carpe  de  la  MaiMon  MUOmre  dee  Jieie  de 
France^  Paris,  1818,  p.  68,  a  superficial  work  on  an  uninteresting  subject. 

**  M.  Tocqueville  (L^Ancien  Rigiau^  p.  448)  mentions,  among  other  regulations 
still  in  force  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  "  en  Dauphin6,  en  Bretagne,  en  Nor^ 
mandie,  il  est  prohib4  k  tout  roturier  d*aToir  des  colombieis,  foies  et  t^^  ;  H  n^y 
a  que  les  nobles  qui  puissent  aroir  des  pigeons.** 

"*  **  Dhe  la  fin  du  onzikne  sitele  k  l*6poque  m^me  oik  commenc^nt  les  croisades, 
on  trouTe  la  cheyalerie  ^toblie.**  KoeK,  Tab,  dee  JUvdutione^  toL  1.  p.  148 :  see 
also  SainU'Palayey  Mhn,  ttcr  le  Chevalerie^  yoL  i.  pp.  42,  68.  M.  Guizot  iCieiHe,  en 
France^  vol  ilL  pp.  849-864)  has  attempted  to  traee  it  back  to  an  earlier  period ;  but 
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tics.  This  connexion  is  clear,  not  aniiy  jfrom  the  testimony  of 
contemporaries,  bat  also  from  two  general  considerations.  In 
the  first  place,  chivalry  was  so  highly  aristocratic,  that  no  one 
could  even  receive  knighthood  unless  he  were  of  noble  birth  ;»• 
and  the  preliminary  education  which  was  held  to  be  necessary 
was  carried  on  either  in  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles,  or  else 
in  their  own  baronial  castles."  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
essentially  a  protective,  and  not  at  all  a  reforming  institution. 
It  was  contrived  with  a  view  to  remedy  certain  oppressions,  as 
they  successively  arose ;  opposed  in  this  respect  to  the  reforming 
spirit,  which,  being  remedial  rather  than  palliative,  strikes  at 
the  root  of  an  evil  by  humbling  the  class  from  which  the  evil 
proceeds,  passing  over  individual  cases  in  order  to  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  general  causes.  But  chivalry,  so  far  from  doing  this, 
was  in  &ct  a  fusion  of  the  aristocratic  and  the  ecclesiastical 
forms  of  the  protective  spirit.'^  For,  by  introducing  among  the 
nohles  the  principle  of  knighthood,  which,  being  personal,  could 
never  be  bequeathed,  it  presented  a  point  at  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical doctrine  of  celibacy  could  coalesce  with  the  aristocratic  doc- 
trine of  hereditary  descent."  Out  of  this  coalition  sprung  re- 
sults of  great  moment.  It  is  to  this  that  Europe  owes  those 
orders,  half  aristocratic,  half  religious,*"  the  Knights  Templars, 
the  Knights  of  St  James,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  Knights 

he  i^peare  to  hare  failed,  though  of  coarse  its  germs  maj  be  easily  found.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  it  or^ginat^  in  Northern  Europe ;  according  to  others  in  Ara- 
bia! JfalUfa  Northern  Antiquities^  p.  202;  Journal  of  A  Hat.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

**  **L*ordre  de  chevalerie  n^^toit  accord^  qu'aux  hommes  d^un  sang  noble.^  5w- 
MOfkJi,  HmL  Jes  Fra^qait^  toI  iv.  p.  204.  Compare  Daniel^  Hist,  de  la  MUice^  yoU 
I  pi  97,  and  MUU  Bitt.  of  Chivalry,  vol.  L  p.  20. 

"  *^  In  some  places  there  were  schools  appointed  by  the  nobles  of  the  country, 
bat  most  frequently  their  own  castles  served."  MilU^  Bist.  of  Chivalry^  yoL  i.  p. 
31 ;  and  see  SainU-Palaye^  Minu  tur  PAne,  Chevalerie^  yoL  i.  pp.  80,  56,  57,  on  this 
edocatkm. 

*"  This  combination  of  knighthood  and  religious  rites  is  often  ascribed  to  the 
crosidee;  but  Uiere  is  good  evidence  that  it  took  place  a  little  earlier,  and  must  be 
referred  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Compare  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry, 
YoL  L  pp.  10,  11 ;  Daniel,  JlisL  de  la  Milice,  vol-  L  pp.  101,  102,  108 ;  BoulainvU- 
Iters,  Aneion  Gouv.  vol  L  p.  826.  Sainte-Palaye  {Mhn.  sur  la  Chevalerie,  vol.  i.  pp. 
119-128),  who  haa  collected  some  illustrations  of  the  relation  between  chivalry  and 
the  church,  says,  p.  119,  **  enfin  la  chevalerie  ^toit  regard^e  comme  une  ordination, 
on  aacerdoce."  The  superior  clergy  possessed  the  right  of  conferring  knighthood, 
and  William  Rufus  was  actually  kmghted  by  Archbishop  Lanfranc :  ^*  Arcniepisco- 
pas  Lanfirancus,  eo  quM  eum  nutrierat,  et  militem  feoerat.**  Will.  Malmes.  lib.  iv., 
m  Seriptores  post  Adam,  p.  67.  Compare  Fosbroke^s  British  Monachism,  1848,  p. 
101,  on  knighting  by  abbots. 

"  The  Influence  of  this  on  the  nobles  is  rather  exaggerated  by  Mr.  Kills ;  who, 
tti  the  other  hand,  has  not  noticed  how  the  unhereditary  element  was  favourable  to 
the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  889,  vol  iL^).  169; 
a  work  interesting  as  an  assemblage  of  fS^cts,  but  almost  useless  as  a  philosophic  es> 
timate. 

••  **  In  their  origm  all  the  military  orders,  and  most  of  the  religious  ones,  were  en- 
tirely aristocratic."    Jft/r**  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  p.  886. 
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of  St.  Michael :  establiBhments  which  inflicted  the  greatest  evib 
on  society ;  and  whose  members,  combining  analogous  vices,  en- 
livened the  superstition  of  monks  with  the  debaucheiy  of  sol- 
diers. As  a  natural  consequence,  an  immense  number  of  noble 
knights  were  solemnly  pledged  to  "defend  the  church;"  an 
ominous  expression,  the  meaning  of  which  is  too  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  ecclesiastical  history."  Thus  it  was  that  chivahy, 
uniting  the  hostile  principles  of  ceUbacy  and  noble  birth,  became 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  two  classes  to  which  those 
principles  belonged.  Whatever  benefit,  therefore,  this  institu- 
tion  may  have  conferred  upon  manners,^'  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  actively  contributed  to  keep  men  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
and  stopped  the  march  of  society  by  prolonging  the  term  of  its 
infency.*'' 

On  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  whether  we  look  at  the 
immediate  or  at  the  remote  tendency  of  chivalry,  its  strength 
and  duration  become  a  measure  of  the  predominance  of  the  pro- 
tective spirit.  If,  with  this  view,  we  compare  France  and  Eng- 
land, we  shall  find  firesh  proof  of  the  early  divergence  of  those 
countries.  Tournaments,  the  first  open  expression  of  chivaliyy 
are  of  French  origin."  The  greatest  and,  indeed,  the  only  two 
great  describers  of  chivalry  are  Joinville  and  Froissart,  both  of 

*'  MUU^  HUt  of  Chivalry,  vol.  i.  pp.  148,  838.  About  the  jear  1127,  St  Ber- 
nard wrote  a  discourse  in  farour  of  the  Knights  Templars,  in  which  "  he  extols  this 

order  as  a  combination  of  monasticism  and  knighthood He  describes  the 

design  of  it  as  being  to  gire  the  military  order  and  knighthood  a  serious  Christiin 
direction,  and  to  convert  war  into  something  that  God  might  approve."  Neander's 
Hist,  of  the  Churchy  vol  vii.  p.  858.  To  this  may  be  added,  that,  earlj  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  chivalric  association  was  formed,  and  afterwards  merged  in  the 
Dominican  order,  called  the  Militia  of  Christ :  "  un  nouvel  ordre  de  chevalerie  des- 
tine a  poursuivre  les  h^r^tiques,  sur  le  module  de  celui  des  Templiers,  et  sous  le 
nom  de  Milice  de  Christ."    Zlorenie,  Hist,  de  rinquisitum,  vol  L  pp.  62,  13S,  208. 

"  Several  writers  ascribe  to  chivalry  the  merit  of  softening  manners,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  influence  of  women.  Sainte-PcHaye,  Mim,  tur  la  Chevalerie^  vol  L  pp. 
220-228,  282,  284,  vol  iii.  pp.  vi.  viL  159-161 ;  HelvUiue  de  PEeprity  vol.  ii.  pp.  50, 
51 ;  SchlegeVe  Zeeiuree,  vol.  L  p.  209.  That  there  was  such  a  tendency  is,  I  think, 
indisputable ;  but  it  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  and  an  author  of  considerable 
reading  on  these  subjects  says,  *'  The  rigid  treatment  shown  to  prisoners  of  war  in 
ancient  times  strongly  marks  the  ferocity  and  uncultivated  manners  of  our  anceston, 
and  that  even  to  ladies  of  high  rank ;  notwithstanding  the  homage  said  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  fair  sex  in  those  days  of  chivalry."  Orose^e  MUitary  Antiqmtie^  voL 
IL  p.  114.     Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  Nationty  1889,  pp.  145,  14(L 

**  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  Aaes^  vol.  ii.  p.  464}  says,  "A  third  reproach  may  be 
made  to  the  character  of  kmghthood,  that  it  widened  the  separation  between  the 
different  classes  of  society,  and  confirmed  that  aristocratioal  spirit  of  high  birth, 
by  which  the  large  mass  of  mankind  were  kept  in  unjust  degradation." 

•*  aismondiy  Biet.  dee  Franqaie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  370,  871,  877 ;  Turwi^e  BiH.  o/ 
Englandy  vol  iv.  p.  478  ;  Foncemagne  de  VOr^ne  dee  Armoiriee,  in  Mhn,  de  PAcm- 
dhnie  dee  Inecriptione,  vol  zx.  p.  580.  Koch  also  says  {Tableau  dee  JUvoltttione, 
vol.  i.  p.  189),  **c*est  de  la  France  que  Tusage  des  toumois  se  r6pandit  obex  Um 
autres  nations  de  l^urope."  They  were  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  lelga 
of  Stephen.    lAngard'e  England,  voL  ii.  p.  27. 
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whom  were  Frenchmen.  Bayard,  that  femous  chevalier,  who  i» 
always  considered  as  the  last  representative  of  chivalry,  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  was  killed  when  fighting  for  Francis  I.  Nor 
was  it  nntil  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death  that  tournaments 
were  finally  abolished  in  France,  the  last  one  having  been  held 
in  1560.«« 

But  in  England,  the  protective  spirit  being  much  less  active 
than  in  France,  we  should  expect  to  find  that  chivalry,  as  its 
offispriug,  had  less  influence.  And  such  was  really  the  case. 
The  honours  that  were  paid  to  knights,  and  the  social  distinct 
tiong  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the  other  classes,  were 
never  so  great  in  our  country  as  in  France."  As  men  became 
more  free,  the  little  respect  they  had  for  such  matters  still  far- 
ther diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  and  indeed  in  the 
very  reign  in  which  burgesses  were  first  returned  to  parliament, 
the  leading  symbol  of  chivalry  fell  into  such  disrepute,  that  a  law 
was  passed  obliging  certain  persons  to  accept  that  rank  of 
knighthood  which  in  other  nations  was  one  of  the  highest  objects 
of  ambition."  In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  was  followed  by 
another  blow,  which  deprived  knighthood  of  its  exclusively  mil- 
itaiy  character;  the  custom  having  grown  up  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  of  conferring  it  on  the  judges  in  the  courts  of  law,  thus 
turning  a  warlike  title  into  a  civil  honour."  Finally,  before  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  in  France  still 
at  its  height,  was  in  our  country  extinct,  and  this  mischievous 
institution  had  become  a  subject  for  ridicule  even  among  the 
people  themselves."    To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  two 

••  Mr.  HaUam  (Middle  Ages^  vol.  ii.  p.  470)  says  they  were  **  entirely  discontin- 
tied  in  France"  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Henry  II. ;  but  according  to  MUU^ 
Hist,  of  Chivalryy  vol.  ii  p.  226,  they  lasted  the  next  year ;  when  another  fatal  tiQ* 
cident  occurred,  and  **  tournaments  ceased  for  ever."  Compare  Saint-Palaye  «tir 
la  Ck^valerie^  vol.  ii.  pp.  89,  40. 

••  Mr.  Hallam  (Middle  Agea,  toI.  U.  p.  467)  observes,  that  the  knight,  as  compared 
with  other  classes,  **  was  addressed  by  titles  of  more  respect.  There  tpoa  not^  how 
tHTy  80  much  distinction  in  England  m  in  France,*^  The  great  honour  paid  to  knights 
in  France  ia  noticed  by  Daniel  (Milice  Fran^aise^  vol  i.  pp.  128,  129) ;  and  Herder 
(Ideen  zur  GesehichtSy  vol.  iv.  pp.  266,  267)  says,  that  in  France  chivalry  flourished 
more  than  in  any  other  country.  The  same  remark  is  made  by  Sismondi  (Hist,  de* 
f^n^ais,  vol.  iv.  p.  198). 

"  The  Statutum  de  MUitUniSy  in  1307,  was  perhaps  the  first  recognition  of  this. 
Compare  JBlackstone'a  Comment,  vol.  ii.  p.  69 ;  BanringUm  on  the  Statutes,  pp.  192, 
198.  But  we  have  positive  evidence  that  compulsory  knighthood  existed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III. ;  or  at  least  that  those  who  refused  it  were  obliged  to  pay  a  fine. 
See  HalUmCs  Const,  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  421,  and  Lgttelton's  Hist,  of  Henry  II.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
288,  289,  2d  edit.  4to,  1767.  Lord  Lyttelton,  evidently  puzzled,  says,  "  Indeed  it 
seems  a  deviation  from  the  original  principle  of  this  institution.  For  one  cannot 
bat  think  it  a  very  great  incondstency,  that  a  dignity,  which  was  deemed  an  acces* 
lien  of  honour  to  kings  themselves,  should  be  forced  upon  any." 

••  In  Mills'  Hist,  of  Chivalry^  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  it  is  said,  that  "the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  law*^  were  first  knighted  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

**  Mr.  Hills  (Hist,  of  Chivalry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  100)  has  printed  a  curious  extraot 
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Others,  "wliich  seem  worthy  of  ohservation.  The  first  is,  thai 
the  French,  notwithstandong  their  many  admirahle  qoalities^ 
have  always  been  more  remarkable  for  personal  vanity  than  the 
English  ;^"  a  peculiarity  partly  referable  to  those  chivalric  twt- 
ditions  wliich  even  their  occasional  repuhlics  have  been  \mable 
to  destroy,  and  which  makes  them  attach  nndue  importance  to 
external  distinctions,  by  which  I  mean,  not  only  dress  and  man- 
ners, bnt  also  medals,  ribands,  stars,  crosses,  and  the  like,  which 
we,  a  prouder  people,  have  never  held  in  such  high  estimation. 
The  other  circumstance  is,  that  duelling  has  from  the  beginning 
been  more  popular  in  France  than  in  England  ;  and  as  this  is 
a  custom  which  we  owe  to  chivalry,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  two  countries  supplies  another  link  in  that  long 
chain  of  evidence  by  which  we  must  estimato  their  national  ten- 
dencies.^^ 

from  a  lamentation  orer  the  destniction  of  chivalrji  written  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV. ;  but  he  has  overlooked  a  still  more  singular  instance.  This  ia  a  popular  ballad, 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  called  the  Tumament  of  Totten- 
ham, in  which  the  follies  of  ddralry  are  adndrablj  ridionled.  See  WwriotCt  HmU  tf 
English  Poetfyj  edit.  1840,  toL  iiL  pp.  98-101 ;  and  Pere^i  Rdiqyu  of  Aneimi 
Poetry,  edit  1846,  pp.  92-96.  According  to  Turner  {Hist  of  Enaland^  toL  vf.  p» 
868).  ^*  the  ancient  books  of  chivalry  were  lud  aside**  about  ttie  reign  of  Henry  VL 

^  This  is  not  a  mere  popular  opinion,  but  rests  upon  a  large  amount  of  evidenoe, 
supplied  by  competent  and  impartial  observers.  Addison,  who  was  a  lenient  aa  weH 
as  an  able  judge,  and  who  had  lived  much  amone  the  French,  calls  them  '*  the  vainest 
nation  in  the  world.**  LelUr  to  Bishop  ffough,  in  Aikin's  lAfs  ofAddUon^  vol.  i.  pw 
90.  Napoleon  sajs,  '*  vanity  is  the  ruling  principle  of  the  French.**  AliMoti^a  JIi$L 
of  Europe,  vol.  vi.  p.  26.  Dumont  (Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeauy  p.  Ill)  declares,  that 
"le  trait  le  plus  dominant  dans  le  caract^  fran9ai8,  c*est  Tamour  propre;**and 
EMgur  {Sommtirs^  toL  L  pp.  78,  74),  **  car  en  France  Tamour  propre,  oo,  si  on  Is 
veut,  la  vanity,  est  de  toutes  les  passions  la  plus  irritable.**  It  is  moreover  stated, 
that  phrenological  observations  prove  that  the  French  are  vainer  than  the  English. 
Oomhe's  Elements  ef  Phrenology,  6th  edit.  Edinb.  1846,  p.  90 ;  and  a  partial  recognl* 
tion  of  the  same  fact  in  Broussais^  Cours  de  Phrinologie,  p.  297.  For  other  in- 
stances of  writers  who  have  noticed  the  vanity  of  the  French,  see  Toegueville,  PAneien 
JUaime,  p.  148 ;  Barante,  Lit.  Fran^,  au  JCVIIJ*  Sieele,  p.  80 ;  Mhn,  de  BrtssoL, 
vol  i.  p.  272 ;  Mhiray,  Hist,  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  983 ;  lemontey,  EteMimtmenl 
Momarthi^me,  p.  418 ;  Voltaire,  Lettres  inedites,  vol.  fi.  p.  282 ;  Tocgmvillo,  Eigne 
de  IxAds  XV,  vd.  ii.  p.  868 ;  De  8td&  sur  la  Eevolution,  voL  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

^^  The  relation  between  chivalry  and  duelling  has  been  noticed  by  sevend  wri- 
ters; and  in  France,  where  the  chivalric  spirit  was  not  completely  destroyed  untQ 
the  revolution,  we  find  occasional  traces  of  this  oonneuon  even  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.  See,  for  instance,  in  Mkn,  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  a  carious  letter  in  re- 
gard to  chivalry  and  duelling  in  1778.  In  England  there  is,  I  beHeve,  no  evidence 
of  even  a  single  private  duel  being  fought  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  centni7,  and 
there  were  not  many  till  the  latter  half  of  Elizabeih*s  reign ;  but  in  France  the  cus- 
tom arose  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  sixteenth  it  became  usual  for 
the  seconds  to  fight  as  well  as  the  principals.  Compare  Montlosier,  Monare.  Fnmf, 
voL  ii  p.  486,  with  Monteil,  Hist,  des  divers  Etats,  vol.  vi.  p.  48.  From  that  time 
the  love  of  the  French  for  duelline  became  quite  a  passion  until  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
Revolution,  caused  its  comparative  cessation.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  this  practice  formerly  in  France,  by  comparing  the  following 
passages ;  which  I  have  the  more  pleasure  in  bringing  together,  as  no  one  has  writ^ 
ten  even  a  tolerable  history  of  duelling,  notwithstanding  the  great  part  it  once 
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The  old  acBOciations,  of  which  these  fitcts  are  but  the  exter- 
nal expression,  now  continued  to  act  with  increasing  yigour. 
In  France,  the  protective  spirit,  carried  into  religion,  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  Beformation,  and  preserve  to  the  clergy  the 
forms,  at  least,  of  their  ancient  supremacy.  In  Englaid,  the 
pride  of  men,  and  their  habits  of  self-reliance,  enabled  them  to 
mature  into  a  system  what  ^  called  the  rigjit  of  private  judg* 
ment,  by  which  some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  were  erad^ 
icated ;  and  this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  being  quickly  suc- 
ceeded, first  by  scepticism,  and  then  by  toleration,  prepared  the 
way  for  that  subordination  of  the  church  to  the  state,  for  which 
we  are  pre-eminent,  and  without  a  rival,  among  the  naticms  of 
Europe.  The  very  same  tendency,  acting  in  politics,  displayed 
analogous  results.  Our  ancestors  found  no  difficulty  in  humbling 
the  nobles,  and  reducing  them  to  comparative  insignificance. 
The  wars  of  the  Boses,  by  breaking  up  the  leading  families  into 
two  hostile  factions,  aided  this  movement  ;^'  and,  after  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  there  is  no  instance  of  any  Englishman,  even  oi 
the  highest  rank,  venturing  to  carry  on  those  private  wars,  by 
which,  in  other  countries,  the  great  lords  still  disturbed  the  peace 
of  society.^^  When  the  civil  contests  subsided,  the  same  spirit 
disfdayed  itself  in  the  policy  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  For, 
those  princes,  despots  as  they  were,  mainly  oppressed  the  highest 
classes  ;  and  even  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  his  barbarous 
cruelties,  was  loved  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  reign  was,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  beneficial.  Then  there  came  the  Beformation  ; 
which,  being  an  uprising  of  the  human  mind,  was  essentially  a 
rebellious  movement,  and  thus  increasing  the  insubordination  of 
men,  sowed,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  seeds  of  those  great 
pditical  revolutions  which,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  broke 

played  in  European  socletj.  J)e  Thcu,  Btst  Univ,  toL  ix.  pp.  692,  698,  vol.  xv. 
p.  67 ;  Daniel,  Milice  Frarifoue,  vol.  ii.  p.  682 ;  Sully,  (Economies,  vol.  i.  p.  801,  vol, 
ifi.  p.  40«,  voL  vL  p.  122,  vol.  viii  p.  41,  vol.  ix.  p.  408 ;  Careto's  Slate  of  France 
under  Henry  IV.,  in  Birches  Hietorical  j^egoHationa,  p.  467 ;  Ben  Jonsowe  Works, 
edit.  Gifford,  vol.  vi.  p.  69;  Jhdaure,  Hist  Je  Farts  (1826,  8d  edit.),  vol.  iv.  p.  667, 
vol  V.  pp.  800,  801 ;  is  Clerc,  Bihliotheque  Univ.  vol.  xx.  p.  242  ;  Leltres  de  Fatin,  voL 
ill  p.  686 ;  Capefigue,  Hist,  de  la  Rkjorme,  vol.  viii.  p.  98 ;  Capefiyu^s  Richelieu, 
vol  L  p.  63 ;  jDes  lUaux,  Historiettes,  vol  x.  p.  13  ;  Mhn.  de  Oenlts,  vol.  ii.  p.  191, 
vol.  viL  p.  216,  vol.  ix.  p.  361 ;  Mem.  of  the  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  vol.  i.  p.  71,  edit. 
Lond.  1862;  Lettrts  inidites  cTAyttesseau,  vol  i.  p.  211;  Zettres  de  Du  Deffand^ 
Walpole,  vol.  iii.  p.  249,  vd.  iv.  pp.  27,  28, 162 ;  Boullier,  MaisonMUiiaire  aes  Fois 
de  France,  pp.  87,  88;  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  v.  pp.  402,  408,  vol  xxiiL  p.  411,  voL  xliv. 
pp.  127,  401,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  622,  vol.  xlix.  p.  130. 

"  On  the  effect  of  the  wars  of  the  Roees  upon  the  nobles,  compare  HallanCs 
CoHsL  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  10 ;  Lingard's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  840 ;  Eodeston't 
English  Antiq.  pp.  224,  820 :  and  on  their  immense  pecuniary,  or  rather  territorial, 
losses,  Sinclair's  Hist,  of  the  Revenue,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

""  **  The  last  instance  of  a  pitched  battle  between  two  powerful  noblemen  in 
England  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IT."    AUen  on  the  Frerogative,  p.  128. 
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out  in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe.  The  connexion  betwera 
these  two  revolutionary  epochs  is  a  subject  full  of  interest ;  but, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice  such  events,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  explain  the  sympathy  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
aristocratic  classes,  and  prove  how  the  same  circumstances  that 
were  &tal  to  the  one,  also  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of 
the  other. 

When  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
This  we  know  from  the  most  decisive  evidence ;  and,  even  if 
we  had  no  such  evidence,  a  general  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  would  induce  us  to  suspect  that  such  was  the  case.  For, 
the  aristocracy,  by  the  very  conditions  of  their  existence,  must, 
as  a  body,  always  be  averse  to  innovation.  And  this,  not  only 
because  by  a  change  they  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  gain, 
but  because  some  of  their  most  pleasurable  emotions  are  connect- 
ed with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  present  In  the  collision  of 
actual  life,  their  vanity  is  sometimes  offended  by  the  assump- 
tions of  inferior  men  ;  it  is  frequently  wounded  by  the  success- 
ful competition  of  able  men.  These  are  mortifications  to  which, 
in  the  progress  of  society,  their  liability  is  constantly  increasing. 
But  the  moment  they  turn  to  the  past,  they  see  in  those  good 
old  times  which  are  now  gone  by,  many  sources  of  consolation. 
There  they  find  a  period  in  which  their  glory  is  without  a  rival 
When  they  look  at  their  pedigrees,  their  quarterings,  their 
escutcheons  ;  when  they  think  of  the  purity  of  their  blood,  and 
the  antiquity,  of  their  ancestors, — ^they  experience  a  comfort 
which  ought  amply  to  atone  for  any  present  inconvenience. 
The  tendency  of  this  is  very  obvious,  and  has  shown  itself  in  the 
history  of  every  aristocracy  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Men  who 
have  worked  themselves  to  so  extravagant  a  pitch,  as  to  believe 
that  it  is  any  honour  to  have  had  one  ancestor  who  came  over  with 
the  Normans,  and  another  ancestor  who  was  present  at  the  first 
invasion  of  Ireland, — men  who  have  reached  this  ecstasy  of  the 
fimcy  are  not  disposed  to  stop  there,  but,  by  a  process  with 
which  most  minds  are  familiar,  they  generalize  their  view  ;  and, 
even  on  matters  not  immediately  connected  with  their  fiune, 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  associating  grandeur  with  antiquity,  and 
of  measuring  value  by  age;  thus  transferring  to  the  past  an  ad- 
miration which  otherwise  they  might  reserve  for  the  present. 

The  connexion  between  these  feelings  and  those  which  ani- 
mate the  clergy  is  very  evident.  What  the  nobles  are  to  polities, 
that  are  the  priests  to  religion.  Both  classes,  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  rely  much  on  tradition,  and  make 
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great  account  of  upholding  established  customs.  Both  take  for 
granted  that  what  is  old  is  better  than  what  is  new;  and  that  in 
former  times  there  were  means  of  discovering  truths  respecting 
government  and  theology  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  ages, 
no  longer  possess.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  similarity  g£ 
their  functions  follows  from  the  similarity  of  their  principles. 
Both  are  eminently  protective,  stationary,  or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  conservative.  It  is  believed  that  the  aristocracy 
guard  the  state  against  revolution,  and  that  the  clergy  keep  the 
church  from  error.  The  first  are  the  enemies  of  reformers;  the 
others  are  the  scourge  of  heretics. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  province  of  this  Introduction  to  ex- 
amine how  far  these  principles  are  reasonable,  or  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  notions  which  suppose  that,  on  certain  subjects 
of  immense  importance,  men  are  to  remain  stationary,  while  on 
all  other  subjects  they  are  constantly  advancing.  But  what  I 
now  rather  wish  to  point  out,  is  the  manner  in  which,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  two  great  conservative  and  protective 
classes  were  weakened  by  that  vast  movement,  the  Eeformation, 
which,  though  completed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  been  pre- 
pared by  a  long  chain  of  intellectual  antecedents. 

Whatever  the  prejudices  of  some  may  suggest,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  all  unbiased  judges,  that  the  Protestant  Eeformation 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  open  rebellion.  Indeed,  the 
mere  mention  of  private  judgment,  on  which  it  was  avowedly 
based,  ia  enough  to  substantiate  this  fact.  To  establish  the  right 
of  private  jui^gment,  was  to  appeal  from  the  church  to  individu- 
als ;  it  was  to  increase  the  play  of  each  man's  intellect ;  it  was 
to  test  the  opinions  of  the  priesthood  by  the  opinions  of  laymen; 
it  was,  in  fact,  a  rising  of  the  scholars  against  their  teachers,  of 
the  ruled  against  their  rulers.  And  although  the  Beformed 
clergy,  so  soon  as  they  had  organized  themselves  into  a  hierarchy, 
did  undoubtedly  abandon  the  great  principle  with  which  they 
started,  and  attempt  to  impose  articles  and  canons  of  their  own 
contrivance,  still,  this  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  the 
Reformation  itself.  The  tyranny,  of  the  church  of  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  still  more  during  the  reigns 
of  her  two  successors,  was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
corruption  which  power  always  begets  in  those  who  wield  it,  and 
does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  the  movement  by  which  the 
power  was  originally  obtained.  For,  men  could  not  forget  that, 
tried  by  the  old  theological  theory,  the  church  of  England  was 
a  schismatic  establishment,  and  could  only  defend  itself  £x)m  the 
charge  of  heresy  by  appealing  to  that  private  judgment,  to  the 
exercise  of  which  it  owed  its  existence,  but  of  the  rights  of  which 
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its  own  prooeedingB  were  a  constant  infiaction.  It  was  evident, 
that  if,  in  religioiis  matters,  private  judgment  were  supreme,  it 
became  a  high  spiritual  crime  to  issue  any  articles,  or  to  take  any 
measure,  by  which  that  judgment  could  be  tied  up;  while,  on  tbuB 
other  hand,  if  the  right  of  private  judgment  were  not  supreme,  the 
church  of  England  was  gmlty  of  apostasy,  inasmuch  as  its  found- 
ers did,  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  which  their  own  private 
judgment  made  of  the  Bible,  abandon  tenets  which  they  had 
hitherto  held,  stigmatize  those  tenets  as  idolatrous,  and  op^ly 
renounce  their  aU^iance  to  what  had  fi>r  centuries  been  vener- 
ated as  the  caiJiolic  and  apostolic  church. 

This  was  a  simple  alternative  ;  which  might,  indeed,  be  kept 
out  of  sight,  but  could  not  be  refined  away,  and  most  assuredly 
has  never  been  forgotten.  The  memory  of  the  great  truth  it 
conveys  was  preserved  by  the  writings  and  teachings  of  the  Puri- 
tans, and  by  those  habits  of  thought  natural  to  an  inquintive 
age.  And  when  the  ftiUness  of  time  had  come,  it  did  not  &il  to 
bear  its  fruit.  It  continued  slowly  to  fructify;  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  its  seed  had  quickened  into  a 
life,  the  energy  of  which  nothing  could  withstand.  That  same 
right  of  private  judgment,  which  the  early  Beformers  had  loudly 
proclaimed,  was  now  pushed  to  an  extent  &tal  to  those  who  ojp- 
posed  it.  This  it  was  which,  carried  into  politics,  overturned  the 
government;  and,  carried  into  religion,  upset  the  church.'*  For, 
rebellion  and  heresy  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  disregard 
of  tradition,  the  same  bold  and  independent  spirit.  Both  are  af 
the  nature  of  a  protest  made  by  modem  ideas  against  old  asso- 
ciations. They  are  as  a  stru^le  between  the  feelings  of  t&e 
present  and  the  memory  of  the  past.  Without  the  exercise  of 
private  judgment,  such  a  contest  could  never  take  place;  the 
mere  conception  of  it  could  not  entec  the  minds  of  men,  nor 
would  they  even  dream  of  controlling,  by  their  individual  eneigy, 
those  abuses  to  which  all  great  societies  are  liable.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  degree  natural,  that  the  exercise  of  this  judg- 
ment should  be  opposed  by  those  two  powerful  classes,  who,  from 
their  position,  their  interests,  and  the  habits  of  their  mind,  are 
more  prone  than  any  other  to  cherish  antiquity,  cleave  to  super- 
annuated customs,  and  uphold  institutions  w^ch,  to  use  their 

''*  Olarendon  {Hist,  of  tlie  Rebellion^  p.  80),  in  a  Tery  angry  gpirit,  but  with  per- 
fect truth,  notices  (under  the  year  1640)  the  connexion  between  "  a  proud  and  yen- 
omous  dislike  against  the  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  so  by  degrees 
(as  the  progress  is  very  natural)  an  equal  irreverence  to  the  government  of  the  state 
too.*^  The  Spanish  government,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  has  uii- 
derstood  this  relation;  and  even  so  late  as  1789,  an  edict  of  Charles  IV.  declared, 
'*  qu^il  y  a  crime  d^h4r6de  dans  tout  ce  qui  tend,  on  contribue,  k  propager  les  id6ea 
r^volutionnaires."    lAcrenU^  HUst,  de  rinqumtioHy  vol  ii.  p.  130. 
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fayanrite  language^  have  been  consecrated  by  the  wisdom  of  then 
fathers. 

From  this  pomt  of  view,  we  are  able  to  see  with  great  clea^ 
ness  the  intimate  connexion  which,  at  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, existed  between  the  English  nobles  and  the  Catholic  clergy. 
Notwithstanding  many  exceptions,  sA  immense  majority  of  both 
classes  opposed  the  Beformation,  because  it  was  based  on  that 
right  of  private  judgment,  of  which  they,  as  the  protectors  of  old 
opinions,  were  the  natural  antagonists.  All  tms  can  excite  no 
surprise ;  it  was  in  the  order  of  things,  and  strictly  accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  those  two  great  sections  of  society.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  our  country,  the  throne  was  now  occupied  by 
a  sovereign  who  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  who,  instead 
of  yielding  to  the  two  classes,  availed  herself  of  the  temper  of 
the  age  to  humble  them.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  effected 
by  Elizabeth,  in  respect,  first  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Protestant  clergy,^*  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  our  history  ;  and  in  an  account  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  queen,  I  hope  to  examine  it  at  considerable  length.  At 
present,  it  thU  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  her  policy  towards  the 
nobles, — ^that  other  class  with  which  the  priesthood,  by  their  in- 
terests, opinions,  and  associations^  have  always  much  in  com- 
mon. 

Elizabeth,  at  her  accession  to  the  throne,  finding  that  the 
ancient  families  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  naturally  called 
to  her  councils  advisers  who  were  more  likely  to  uphold  the  nov- 
elties on  which  the  age  was  bent.  8he  selected  men  who,  being 
little  burdened  by  past  associations,  were  more  inclined  to  fiivour 

i>re06nt  interests.  The  two  Bacons,  the  two  Cecils,  Knollys,  Sad- 
er,  Smith,  Throgmorton,  Walsingham,  were  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  diplomatists  in  her  reign;  but  all  of  them  were 
commoners ;  only  one  did  she  raise  to  the  peerage ;  and  they  were 
certainly  nowise  remarkable,  either  for  the  rank  of  their  immediate 
connexions,  or  for  the  celebrity  of  their  remote  ancestors.  They, 
however,  were  recommended  to  Elizabeth  by  their  great  abilities, 
and  by  their  determination  to  uphold  a  religion  which  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  naturally  opposed.  And  it  is  observable  that, 
among  the  accusations  which  the  Catholics  brought  against  the 
queen,  they  taunted  her,  not  only  with  forsaking  the  old  religion, 
but  also  with  neglecting  the  old  nobility.^^ 

^  The  general  character  of  her  policy  towards  the  Protestant  Enghsh  bishops 
is  summed  up  very  fairly  by  Collier;  though  he,  as  a  professional  writer,  is  naturally 
displeased  with  her  disregard  for  the  heads  of  the  church.  Collier^s  EccU»,  Hut.  of 
Great  Britain,  toL  vii.  pp.  267,  268,  edit.  Barham,  1840. 

^*  One  of  the  charges  which,  in  1688,  SixtusV.  publicly  brought  against  Elizu- 
beth,  was,  that  **  she  hath  rejected  and  excluded  the  ancient  nobihty,  and  promoted 
VOL.  I. — 80 
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Nor  does  it  require  much  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  time  to  see  the  justice  of  this  charge.  Whatever  explana- 
tion we  may  choose  to  give  of  the  &ct,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  an  open  and  constant 
opposition  between  the  nobles  and  the  executive  government. 
The  rebellion  of  1569  was  essentially  an  aristocratic  movement ; 
it  was  a  rising  of  the  great  fkmilies  of  the  north  against  what 
they  considered  the  upstart  and  plebeian  administration  of  the 
queen.^^  The  bitterest  enemy  of  Elizabeth  was  certainly  Mary 
of  Scotland ;  and  the  interests  of  Mary  were  publicly  defended 
by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Northumberlaud,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel ;  while  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  her  cause  was  secretly  favoured  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  Earl 
of  Sussex.'® 

The  existence  of  this  antagonism  of  interests  could  not  es- 
cape the  sagacity  of  the  English  government.  Cecil,  who  was 
the  most  powerful  of  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  was 

to  honour  obscure  people."  BtUler*9  Menu  of  the  C€Uholic8,  toL  ii.  p.  4.  Persons 
also  reproaches  her  with  her  low-born  ministers,  and  says  that  she  was  influenced 
"  by  fire  persons  in  particular — all  of  them  sprung  from  the  earth^—Bacon,  Gedl, 
Dudley,  Hatton,  and  Walsingham."  Butler^  vol.  u.  p.  81.  Cardinal  AUen  taunted 
her  with  "  disgracing  the  ancient  nobility,  erecting  base  and  unworthy  persons  to  all 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dignities."  Dod^%  Church  Hutory^  edit.  Tlemey,  1840, 
Tol.  iii.  appendix  no.  xii.  p.  xlyi.  The  same  influential  writer,  in  his  Admomtum^ 
said  that  she  had  ii\jured  England,  *'  by  great  contempt  and  abarin^  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  repelling  them  from  due  government,  offices,  and  places  of  honour."  AU 
letCi  Admoniiian  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  EngUuid  and  Irdand^  1588,  (reprint- 
ed London,  1842),  p.  xt.  Compare  the  account  of  the  Bull  of  1688,  in  De  7%<m, 
Siet.  Univ.  vol.  x.  p.  176  :  "  On  accusoit  Elisabeth  d^avoir  au  prejudice  de  la 
noblesse  angloise  tiev^  aux  dignity  tant  civiles  qu*eccl6siastiques,  des  hommes 
nouveaux,  sans  naissance,  et  indignes  de  les  poss^der.^* 

""  To  the  philosophic  historian  this  rebellion,  though  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  ordinary  writers,  is  a  very  important  study,  because  it  is  the  last  attempt  erer 
made  by  the  g^reat  English  families  to  establish  their  authority  by  force  of  arms. 
Mr.  Wright  says,  that  probably  all  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  it  **  were  allied 
by  blood  or  intermarriage  with  the  two  families  of  the  Perdes  and  Neviles.** 
Wriahfe  Elizabeth,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv. ;  a  valuable  work.  See  also,  in  Pari.  JKi*. 
ToL  1  p.  730,  a  list  of  some  of  those  who,  in  1571,  were  attainted  on  account  of  this 
rebellion,  and  who  are  said  to  be  "  all  of  the  best  families  in  the  north  of  England." 

But  the  most  complete  evidence  we  have  respecting  this  struggle,  consists  of 
the  collection  of  original  documents  published  in  1840  by  Sir  C.  Sharpe,  under  tho 
title  of  MemoriaU  of  the  Rebellum  of  1569.  They  show  very  cleariy  the  real  nature 
of  the  outbreak.  On  17th  November,  1569,  Sir  George  Bowes  writes,  that  the  com- 
plaint of  the  insurgents  was  that  "  there  was  certaine  counsellors  cropen "(».«. 
crept)  **  in  aboute  the  prince,  which  had  excluded  the  nobility  from  the  prince," 
&c.,  MemoriaU^  p.  42 ;  and  the  editor^s  note  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  chai^ges 
made  in  all  the  proclamations  by  the  earis.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  proof  of  how 
notorious  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  had  become,  is  contained  in  a  friendly  letter  frua 
Sussex  to  Cecil,  dated  6th  January,  1669  {MemoriaU,  p.  187X  ^^'^  paragraph  of  whieh 
begins,  '*  Of  late  years  few  young  noblemen  have  been  employed  in  service." 

^'  Eallam,  i.  p  180 ;  Lingard,  v.  pp.  97,  102  ;  Turner,  xiL  pp.  245,  247. 
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at  the  head  of  affairs  for  forty  years,  made  it  part  of  his  busi- 
ness to  study  the  genealogies  and  material  resources  of  the  great 
fitmilies  ;  and  this  he  did,  not  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  in  order 
to  increase  his  control  over  them,  or,  as  a  great  historian  says,  to 
let  them  know  "  that  his  eye  was  upon  them."' »  The  queen  her- 
self, though  too  fond  of  power,  was  by  no  means  of  a  cruel  dis- 
position ;  but  she  seemed  to  delight  in  humbling  the  nobles.  On 
them  her  hand  fell  heavily  ;  and  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  a 
single  instance  of  her  pardoning  their  offences,  while  she  punished 
several  of  them  for  acts  which  would  now  be  considered  no 
offences  at  alL  She  was  always  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  au- 
thority ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that,  taking  them  as  a 
class,  they  were  during  her  long  and  prosperous  reign  treated 
with  unusual  disrespect.  Indeed,  so  clearly  marked  was  her 
policy,  that  when  the  ducal  order  became  extinct,  she  refused  to 
renew  it ;  and  a  whole  generation  passed  away  to  whom  the 
name  of  duke  was  a  mere  matter  of  history,  a  point  to  be  mooted 
by  antiquaries,  but  with  which  the  business  of  practical  life  had 
no  concern.®*'  Whatever  may  be  her  other  faults,  she  was  on 
this  subject  always  consistent.  Although  she  evinced  the  great- 
est anxiety  to  surround  the  throne  with  men  of  ability,  she  cared 
little  for  those  conventional  distinctions  by  which  the  minds  of 
ordinary  sovereigns  are  greatly  moved.  She  made  no  account  of 
dignity  of  rank  ;  she  did  not  even  care  for  purity  of  blood.  She 
valued  men  neither  for  the  splendour  of  their  ancestry,  nor  for 
the  length  of  their  pedigrees,  nor  for  the  grandeur  of  their  titles. 
Such  questions  she  left  for  her  degenerate  successors,  to  the  size 
of  whose  understandings  they  were  admirably  fitted.  Our  great 
queen  regulated  her  conduct  by  another  standard.  Her  large  and 
powerful  intellect,  cultivated  to  its  highest  point  by  reflection  and 
study,  taught  her  the  true  measure  of  affairs,  and  enabled  her 
to  see,  that  to  make  a  government  flourish,  its  councillors  must 
be  men  of  ability  and  of  virtue  ;  but  that  if  these  two  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  the  nobles  may  be  left  to  repose  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  leisure,  unoppressed  by  those  cares  of  the  state  for 
which,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  they  are  naturally  dis- 

'•  HaUanCB  Ckmtt,  Httt,  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  an  interesting  passage.  Turner  (flt«*. 
qfFftff landy  vol.  xii.  p.  237)  says,  that  Cecil  **knew  the  tendency  of  the  great  lords 
to  combine  against  the  crown,  that  they  might  reinstate  the  peerage  in  the  power 
from  which  the  hoose  of  Tudor  had  depressed  it." 

""  In  1572  the  order  of  dukes  became  extinct;  and  was  not  reyived  till  fifty  years 
afterwards,  when  James  I.  made  the  miserable  ViUiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  Black- 
tUnui'i  ContmeHUtrie9y  toL  i.  p.  397.  This  evidently  attracted  attention ;  for  Ben 
Jonson,  in  one  of  his  comedies  in  1616,  mentions  **  the  received  heresy  that  Eng- 
land bears  no  dukes."  JoMOfCt  Work$,  edit.  Giflford,  1816,  vol.  v.  p.  47,  where 
Gifford,  not  being  aware  of  the  extinction  in  1672,  has  made  an  nnsatisfactory  note. 
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qualified  by  the  number  of  their  prejudices  and  by  the  firivolitj 
of  their  pursuits. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt  was  made,  first  by 
James,  and  then  by  Charles,  to  revive  the  power  of  the  two 
great  protective  classes,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  But  so 
admirably  had  the  policy  of  Elizabeth  been  supported  by  the 
general  temper  of  the  age,  that  it  was  found  impossible  for 
the  Stuarts  to  execute  their  mischievous  plans.  The  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  had 
become  so  habitual,  that  these  princes  were  unable  to  subju- 
gate it  to  their  wilL  And  as  Charles  I.,  with  inconceivable 
blindness,  and  with  an  obstinacy  even  greater  than  that  of  his 
father,  persisted  in  adopting  in  tiieir  worst  forms  the  superannu- 
ated theories  of  protection,  and  attempted  to  en&rce  a  scheme 
of  government  which  men,  fix)m  their  increasing  independence, 
were  determined  to  reject,  tiiere  inevitably  arose  that  memorable 
collision  which  is  well  termed  the  great  Bebellion  of  England." 
The  analogy  between  this  and  the  Protestant  Beformation,  I 
have  already  noticed  ;  but  what  we  have  now  to  consider,  and 
what  in  the  next  chapter,  I  will  endeavour  to  trace,  is  the  nature 
of  the  difference  between  our  Bebellion,  and  those  contemporary 
wars  of  the  Fronde,  to  which  it  was  in  some  respects  very  similar. 

'^  Clarendon  (JBitt.  of  the  Bebellion,  p.  216)  trulj  calls  it  *'the  most  prodigioas 
and  the  boldest  rebellion,  that  any  age  or  country  erer  brought  forth."  See  also 
•ome  striking  remarks  in  Warwick's  Metnoiny  p.  207. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BNBBGT  OF  THE  PEOTEOTIVE  BPffilT  IK  FRANCE  EXPLAINS  THE  FAIL* 
USB  OF  THE  FBONBB.  OOMPABISON  BETWEEN  THE  FBONDB  AND  THE 
OONTEMPOSABY  ENeUBH  BBBSLLION. 

The  object  of  the  last  chapter  was,  to  inqoiie  into  the  origin  ai 
the  protective  spirit.  From  the  evidence  there  collected,  it  appears 
that  this  spirit  was  first  oiganized  into  a  distinct  secular  form 
at  the  close  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  that,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  then  arose,  it  was,  §x)m  the  beginning,  much  less  powerful 
m  England  than  in  France.  It  has  like¥rise  appeuGured  that,  in 
our  country,  it  continued  to  lose  ground ;  while  in  France,  it 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  assumed  a  new  shape,  and  gave 
rise  to  a  centralizing  movement,  manifested  not  only  in  the  civil 
and  political  institutions,  but  also  in  the  social  and  literary  hab- 
its of  the  French  nation.  Thus  far,  we  seemed  to  have  cleared 
the  way  for  a  proper  xmderstandii^  of  the  history  of  the  two 
countries ;  and  I  now  purpose  to  follow  this  up  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  point  out  how  this  difference  explains  the  discrepancy 
between  the  civil  wars  of  England,  and  those  which  at  the  same 
time  broke  out  in  France. 

Among  the  obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the  Great 
EngUsh  Bebellion,  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  it  was  a  war  of 
classes  as  well  as  of  factions.  From  the  beginning  of  the  contest, 
the  yeomaniy  and  traders  adhered  to  the  parliament  ;>  the  nobles 
and  the  clergy  ndlied  round  the  throne.*    And  the  name  given 

'  **  From  the  beginninff  it  maj  be  8ud  that  the  yeomanry  and  trading  clasBes  of 
towns  were  generally  hostue  to  the  kine^s  side,  even  in  those  counties  which  were 
in  his  military  occupation ;  except  in  a  few,  such  as  OornwaU,  Worcester.  Salop,  and 
most  of  Wales,  where  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  chiefly  royalist.**  EallanCi  CotuL 
HitL  ToL  L  p.  578.  See  also  Linffords  HisL  of  England^  toL  tL  p.  804;  and  Ali' 
tMi>  JStse.  of  SwropBy  vol.  L  p.  49. 

*  On  this  division  of  classes,  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  exceptions,  is  undoubt- 
edly true  as  a  general  fact,  compare  Memoirs  of  Sir  P.  Warwicky  p.  217  ;  CarlyU^s 
Cromwell,  vol  lil  p.  807 ;  ClarmdonU  Bitt.  of  the  Rebellion,  pp.  294,  297, 845, 846, 
401,  476 ;  Ma^e  Sitt.  of  the  Long  FarliatMnt,  book  L  pp.  2^  64,  book  iL  p.  68, 
book  iii.  p.  78 ;  Hvtehineorie  Memoirt,  p.  100 ;  lAidUmU  Memoire,  vol  i.  p.  104,  vol 
ill  p.  258    Buletrode'e  Mmoire,  p.  86. 
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to  the  two  parties,  of  Boundheads'  and  Cavaliers/  proves  thai 
the  true  nature  of  this  opposition  was  generally  known.  It 
proves  that  men  were  aware  that  a  question  was  at  issue,  upon 
which  England  was  divided,  not  so  much  by  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  individuals  as  by  the  general  interests  of  the  classes  to 
which  those  individuak  belonged. 

But  in  the  history  of  the  French  rebellion,  there  is  no  trace 
of  so  large  a  division.  The  objects  of  the  war  were  in  both  coun- 
tries precisely  the  same ;  the  machinery  by  which  those  ob- 
jects were  attained  was  very  different.  The  Fronde  was  like  our 
rebellion,  insomuch  that  it  was  a  struggle  of  the  parliament  against 
the  crown  ;  an  attempt  to  secure  liberty,  and  raise  up  a  ^nier 
against  the  despotism  of  government.^  So  fsir,  and  so  long,  as  we 
merely  take  a  view  of  political  objects,  the  parallel  is  complete. 
But  the  social  and  intellectual  antecedents  of  the  French  being 
very  different  from  those  of  the  English,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  shape  which  the  rebellion  took  should  likewise  be  dif- 
ferent, even  though  the  motives  were  the  same.  If  we  examine 
this  divergence  a  little  nearer,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  circumstance  I  have  already  noticed — ^namely,  that  in 
England  a  war  for  liberty  was  accompanied  by  a  war  of  classes, 
while  in  France  there  was  no  war  of  classes  at  all.  From  this 
it  resulted,  that  in  France  the  rebellion  being  merely  political, 
and  not,  as  with  us,  also  social,  took  less  hold  of  the  public  mind  ; 
it  was  unaccompanied  by  those  feelings  of  insubordination,  in 
the  absence  of  which  fireedom  has  always  been  impossible  ;  and 
striking  no  root  into  the  national  character,  it  could  not  save  the 
country  fix)m  that  servile  state  into  which,  a  few  years  later,  it, 
under  the  government  of  Louis  XIV.,  rapidly  fell. 

*  Lord  Clarendon  sajs,  in  his  grand  style,  **  the  rabble  contemned  and  despised 
under  the  name  of  roundheads.**  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion^  p.  186.  This  was  in  1641, 
when  the  title  appears  to  have  been  first  bestowed.  See  Fairfax  Cutretpond.  toL 
ii.  pp.  186,  820. 

^  Just  before  the  battle  of  EdsehDl,  in  1642,  Charles  said  to  his  troops,  "  Tou 
are  called  cayaliers  in  a  reproachfm  Bignification.**  See  the  king's  speech,  in  SomMn 
TraciSf  toI  iv.  p.  478.  Directly  after  the  battle,  he  accused  his  opponents  of  **  reii> 
derinje  all  persons  of  honour  odious  to  the  common  people,  under  the  style  of  cayar 
liers.'*^    MayU  HUt  of  the  Long  Parliament^  book  iH  p.  25. 

*  M.  Saint- Aulaire  (Hiet.  de  la  Fronde,  vol  i.  p.  t.)  says,  that  the  object  of  the 
Frondeurs  was,  "limiter  Tautorit^  royale,  consacrer  les  principes  de  la  liberty  ciTile 
et  en  confier  la  garde  aux  compagnies  soureraines ;  **  and  at  p.  yi,  he  calls  the  dec- 
laration of  1648,  *'une  T^ritable  charte  constitutionnelle."  See  also,  at  vol  i.  pi. 
128,  the  conclu(^ng  paragraph  of  the  speech  of  Omer  Talon.  Joly,  who  was  mnch 
displeased  at  this  tendency,  complahis  that  in  1648,  '*  le  peuple  tomboit  imperoeptS- 
blement  dans  le  sentiment  dangereux,  qu*il  est  naturel  et  permis  de  se  d^fendre  et 
de  scanner  centre  layiolence  des  sup^rieurs.'*  Mhn,  tk  Joly,  p.  15.  Of  the  imme- 
diate objects  proposed  by  the  Fronde,  one  was  to  diminish  the  taille,  and  another 
was  to  obtain  a  Uw  that  no  one  should  be  kept  in  prison  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  **  sans  dtre  remis  entre  les  mains  du  parlement  pour  lui  fidre  son  pro^  all 
se  trouToit  criminel,  ou  Ftiai^r  s*U  6toit  innocent.**  ifiot.  de  Momiglat,  rol.  ii.  p. 
185 ;  Mhn.  de  MottevilUy  Tohli.  p.  898;  Mhn.  de  lietg,  toL  L  p.  265;  Mim.  d'Omm 
Won.  ToL  ii.  pp.  224^  225,  240,  828. 
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That  our  Great  Bebellion  was,  in  its  external  form,  a  war  of 
classes,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts  which  lie  on  the  surface  of 
history.  At  first,  the  parliament*  did  indeed  attempt  to  draw 
oyer  to  their  side  some, of  the  nobles ;  and  in  this  they  for  a  time 
succeeded.  But  as  lie  struggle  advanced,  the  futility  of  this 
policy  became  evident.  In  the  natural  order  of  the  great  move- 
ment, the  nobles  grew  more  loyal  ;^  the  parliament  grew  more 
democratic*  And  when  it  was  clearly  seen  that  both  parties 
were  determined  either  to  conquer  or  to  die,  this  antagonism  of 
classes  was  too  clearly  marked  to  be  misunderstood ;  the  percep- 
tion which  each  had  of  its  own  interests  being  sharpened  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  stake  for  which  they  contended. 

For,  without  burdening  this  Introduction  with  what  may  be 
read  in  our  common  histories,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind  the 
reader  of  a  few  of  the  conspicuous  events  of  that  time.  Just 
before  the  war  begau,  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  appointed  general 
of  the  parliamentary  forces,  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as  his 
lieutenant.  A  commission  to  raise  troops  was  likewise  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,'  the  only  man  of  high  rank  agamst 
whom  Charles  had  displayed  open  enmity."  Notwithstanding 
these  marks  of  confidence,  the  nobles,  in  whom  parliament  was  at 
first  disposed  to  trust,  could  not  avoid  showing  the  old  leaven  of 
their  order."  The  Earl  of  Essex  so  conducted  himself,  as  to  in- 
spire the  popular  party  with  the  greatest  apprehensions  of  his 

'  I  use  the  word  '  parliament*  in  the  sense  giren  to  it  bj  writers  of  that  time,  and 
not  in  the  legal  sense. 

'  In  May,  1642,  there  remained  at  Westminster  forty-two  peers,  HtdlamU  Coast, 
EUt.  vol.  i.  p.  569 ;  bnt  thej  gradually  abandoned  the  popular  cause ;  and,  according 
to  Fori.  Hiat.  vol  lit  p.  1282,  so  dwindled,  that  eventually  **  seldom  more  than  five 
or  six  "  were  present. 

'  These  increasing  democratic  tendencies  are  most  clearly  indicated  in  Walker^s 
curious  work,  The  History  of  Independency,  See,  among  other  passages,  book  i.  p.  69. 
And  Clarendon,  under  the  year  1644,  says  {Hist,  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  614):  **That 
violent  party,  which  had  at  first  cozened  the  rest  into  the  war,  and  afterwards  ob- 
structed all  the  approaches  towards  peace,  found  now  that  they  had  finished 
as  much  of  their  work  as  the  tools  which  they  had  wrought  with  could  be  applied 
to,  and  what  remained  to  be  done  must  be  despatched  by  new  workmen."  What 
these  new  workmen  were,  he  afterwards  explains,  p.  641,  to  be  **  the '  most  in- 
ferior people  preferred  to  all  places  of  trust  and  profit.**  Book  xi.  under  the  year 
1648.  Compare  some  good  remarks  by  Mr.  Bell)  in  Fairfax  Correspond,  vol.  iiL  pp. 
116,  116. 

*  This  was  after  the  appointments  of  Essex  and  Bedford,  and  was  in  1648.  Lud' 
Umfs  Mtm^  voL  i.  p.  68  ;  CarlyUs  Cromtoell,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

^  **  When  the  king  attempted  to  arrest  the  five  members,  Manchester,  at  that 
time  Lord  Eymbolton,  was  the  only  peer  whom  he  impeached.  This  circumstance 
endeared  Eymbolton  to  the  party ;  his  own  safety  bound  him  more  closely  to  its  in- 
terests.** jUngard's  England,  voL  i.  p.  20.  It  is  also  sud  that  Lord  Essex  joined 
the  popular  party  from  personal  pique  against  the  king.  Fairfax  Corresp,  vol.  iiL 
p.  87. 

^'  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  some  very  characteristic,  but  very  just  observations,  on 
the  '*  hieh  Essexes  and  Manchesters  of  limited  notions  and  krge  estates.**  CarlyWs 
CromwM,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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treachery  ;^'  and  when  the  defence  of  London  was  introsted  tc 
Waller,  he  so  obstinately  refused  to  enter  the  name  of  that  able 
officer  in  the  commission,  that  the  Commons  were  obliged  to  in- 
sert it  by  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  spite  of  their  own 
general.  *2  The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  ne  had  received  a  mili- 
tary command,  did  not  hesitate  to  abandon  those  who  conferred 
it.  This  apostate  noble  fled  &om  Westminster  to  Oxford ;  but 
finding  that  the  king,  who  never  forgave  his  enemies,  did  not 
receive  him  with  the  favour  he  expected,  he  returned  to  London; 
where,  though  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  safety,  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  he  should  again  experience  the  confidence  of 
parliament.** 

Such  examples  as  these  were  not  likely  to  lessen  the  distrust 
which  both  parties  felt  for  each  other.  It  soon  became  evident 
that  a  war  of  classes  was  unavoidable,  and  that  the  rebellion  of 
the  parliament  against  the  king  must  be  reinforced  by  a  rebdlion 
of  the  people  against  the  nobles.**  To  this  the  popular  party, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  first  intention,  now  willingly 
agreed.  In  1645  they  enacted  a  law,  by  which  not  only  the 
Earl  of  Essex  and  the  Earl  of  Manchester  lost  their  command, 
but  all  members  of  either  house  were  made  incapable  of  military 

^  Lttdlov^s  Memoirs^  toI.  ill  p.  110;  Hutehinwn^i  MemoirSy  pp.  230,  231 ;  J?ar- 
m*«  Lives  of  the  Stwnit,  toL  ill.  p.  106;  BuUtrocWM  Memoin^  pp.  112,  113, 119; 
Clarendon's  HebeUum,  pp.  486,  614 ;  or,  as  Lord  North  pota  it,  *'  for  Generml  Essex 
began  now  to  appear  to  the  private  cabalists  somewhat  wrestj.**  North's  NamUi9S 
of  Passages  relating  to  the  Long  Parliament^  published  in  1670,  in  Somers  TVaetSyJcH 
Ti.  p.  578.  At  p.  584,  the  same  elegant  writer  says  of  Essex,  "  being  the  first  p<^8on 
and  last  of  the  nobility  employed  by  the  parliament  in  military  affidrs,  which  soon 
brought  him  to  the  period  of  his  life.  And  may  he  be  an  example  to  all  foture  ages, 
to  deter  all  persons  of  like  dignity  from  being  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  demo- 
cratical  power,  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  down  all  persons  of  his  condition."  The 
**  Letter  of  Admonition"  addressed  to  him  by  parliament  in  1644,  is  printed  in  Pari, 
Hist,  ToL  iiL  p.  274. 

"  Lingard's  Hist,  of  Englandy  vol.  m\.  p.  818.  See  also,  on  the  hostility  between 
Essex  and  Waller,  Walken's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  i.  pp.  28,  29 ;  and  Pari.  Hist, 
vol.  iiL  p.  177.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  {MemoirSy  p.  254)  contemptuously  calls  Waller 
**  favourite-generall  of  the  city  of  London." 

'*  Compare  HaUairis  Const.  Hist.  toL  1.  pp.  569,  570,  with  Bvlstrode^s  Memoirs^  p. 
96,  and  Lord  Bedford^s  letter,  in  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  i^.  189,  190.  This  shuffling 
letter  confirms  the  unfavourable  account  of  the  writer,  which  la  given  in  Clarendon^ 
Rebellion^  p.  422. 

"  Dr.  Bates,  who  had  been  physician  to  Cromwell,  intimates  that  this  was  fore* 
seen  from  the  bieginning.  He  says,  that  the  popular  party  offered  command  to  soum 
of  the  nobles,  "not  tmit  they  had  any  respect  for  the  lords,  whom  shortly  they  in* 
tended  to  turn  out  and  to  level  with  the  commoners,  but  that  they  might  poison  Uiem 
with  their  own  venom,  and  rise  to  greater  authority  by  drawing  more  over  to  their 
side."  BatesU  Account  of  the  late  Troubles  in  Enqland,  part  i.  p.  76.  Lord  North  too 
supposes,  that  ahnost  immediately  after  the  war  began,  it  was  determined  to  dissolye 
the  House  of  Lords.  See  Somers  Tracts^  voL  vL  p.  582.  Beyond  this,  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  direct  early  evidence ;  except  that,  in  1644,  Cromwell  is  alleged  to  have  stated 
that  **  there  would  never  be  a  good  time  in  England  till  we  had  done  with  lords." 
Carlgle's  CromweUy  yol.  i.  p.  217 ;  and,  what  Is  evidently  the  same  circttmstanoe,  io 
Bblleis  MemoirSy  p.  18. 
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service."  And,  only  a  week  after  the  execution  of  the  king, 
they  formally  took  away  the  legislative  power  of  the  peera ;  put- 
ting at  the  same  time  on  record  their  memorable  opinion,  that 
the  House  of  Lords  is  ^^  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
aboliflhei"*^ 

But  we  may  find  proofs  still  more  convincing  of  the  true 
character  of  the  English  rebellion,  if  we  consider  who  those  were 
by  whom  it  was  accomplished.  This  will  show  us  the  democratic 
nature  of  a  movement  which  lawyers  and  antiquaries  have 
vainly  attempted  to  shelter  under  the  form  of  constitutional  pre- 
cedent Our  great  rebellion  was  the  work,  not  of  men  who 
looked  behind,  but  of  men  who  looked  before.  To  attempt  to 
trace  it  to  personal  and  temporary  causes ;  to  ascribe  this  un- 
paralleled outbreak  to  a  dispute  respecting  ship-money,  or  to  a 
quarrel  about  the  privileges  of  parliament,  can  only  suit  the 
habits  of  those  historians  who  see  no  further  than  the  preamble 
of  a  statute,  or  the  decision  of  a  judge.  Such  writers  forget  that 
the  trial  of  Hampden,  and  the  impeachment  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, could  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  country,  unless  the 
people  had  already  been  prepared,  and  unless  *the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  of  insubordination  had  so  increased  the  discontents  of 
men,  as  to  put  them  in  a  state  where,  the  train  being  laid,  the 
subtest  spark  sufficed  to  kindle  a  conflagration. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  rebellion  was  an  outbreak  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit.  It  was  the  political  form  of  a  movement,  of  which 
the  Beformation  was  the  religious  form.  As  the  Beformation 
was  aided,  not  by  men  in  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  not  by  great 
cardinals  or  wealthy  bishops,  but  by  men  filling  the  lowest  and 
most  subordinate  posts,  just  so  was  the  English  rebellion  a  move- 
ment from  below,  an  uprising  from*  the  foundations,  or,  as  some 
will  have  it,  the  dregs  of  society.  The  few  persons  of  high  rank 
who  adhered  to  the  popular  cause  were  quickly  discarded,  and 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  fell  off  was  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  turn  that  things  were  taking.  Directly  the  army 
was  freed  from  its  noble  leaders,  the  fortune  of  war  changed,  the 
royalists  were  every  where  defeated,  and  the  king  made  prisoner 
by  his  own  subjects.  Between  his  capture  and  execution,  the 
two  most  important  political  events  were  his  abduction  by  Joyce, 
and  the  forcible  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  those 

^  This  was  the  **  Self-denying  Ordinance,**  which  was  introduced  in  December, 
1644 ;  but,  owinff  to  the  resistance  of  the  peers,  was  not  carried  until  the  subsequent 
April.  JParl,  Btat.  toL  iii.  pp.  826-887,  840-848,  864,  865.  Bee  also  Mem.  of  Zord 
MoUss,  p.  80;  Menu  of  Sir  P.  Warmck,  p.  288. 

"  On  this  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  England,  see  Pari.  HUi.  toI.  iii.  p.  1284; 
HaUtaCB  Const.  Hut.  vol  i.  p.  648 ;  CampbeWB  Chief-JuMtices,  toL  i.  p.  424 ;  IJudM* 
Metn,  ToL  L  p.  246;   Woarwiciez  Mem.  pp.  182,  886,  862. 
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members  who  were  thought  likely  to  interfere  in  hig  &yoar. 
Both  these  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  indeed  only  could  have 
been  taken,  by  men  of  great  personal  influence,  and  of  a  bold 
and  resolute  spirit.  Joyce,  who  carried  off  the  king,  and  who 
was  highly  respected  in  the  army,  had,  however,  been  recently 
a  common  working  tailor  ;*^  while  Colonel  Pride,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  history  as  having  purged  the  House  of  Commons  of 
the  malignants,  was  about  on  a  level  with  Joyoe,  since  his  origi- 
nal occupation  was  that  of  a  drayman.^*  The  tailor  and  the 
drayman  were,  in  that  age,  strong  enough  to  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  win  for  themselves  a  conspicuous  position 
in  the  state.  After  the  execution  of  Charles,  the  same  tendency 
was  displayed.  The  old  monarchy  being  destroyed,  that  small 
but  active  party  known  as  the  fifth-monarchy  men  increased  in 
importance,  and  for  a  time  exercised  considerable  influence. 
Their  three  principal  and  most  distinguished  members  were 
Venner,  Tuffiiel,  and  Okey.  Venner,  who  was  the  leader,  was 
a  wine-cooper  ;*®  Tuffiiel,  who  was  second  in  command,  was  a 
carpenter  ;'^  and  Okey,  though  he  becante  a  colonel,  had  filled 
the  menial  office  of  stoker  in  an  Islington  brewery.** 

Nor  are  these  to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  cases.  In  that 
period,  promotion  depended  solely  on  merit ;  and  if  a  man  had 
ability,  he  was  sure  to  rise,  no  matter  what  his  birth  or  former 
avocations  might  have  been.  Cromwell  himself  was  a  brewer  ;** 
and  Colonel  Jones,  his  brother-in-law,  had  been  servant  to  a 
private  gentleman.*^     Deane  was  the  servant  of  a  tradesman ; 

"  "  Cornet  Joyce,  who  was  one  of  the  agHaton  in  the  armj,  a  tailor,  a  fellow 
who  had  two  or  three  years  before  served  in  a  yery  inferior  employment  in  Mr.  Hol- 
lis's  house."^  darendorCB  Rebettum^  p.  612.  ''A  shrewd  taUor-man."  jyisraeWt 
Commentariea  on  the  reign  of  Charlet  L,  1851,  vol  ii.  p.  466. 

"  Ludlow  (Mmoirf,  rot  ii.  p.  189) ;  Noble  {Memoir$  of  the  Howe  of  Cromwell^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  470);  and  Winstanley  (Loyal  Martyraiogy^t^i,  1665,  p.  108),  mention  that 
Pride  had  been  a  drayman.  It  is  said  that  Cromwell,  in  ridicnle  of  the  old  distinc- 
tions, conferred  knighthood  on  him  **  with  a  fietggot.*'  Orme^eLife  of  Owen,  p.  164 ; 
Harriets  Lives  of  the  StuartBy  toI.  ill.  p.  478. 

•>  **The  fifth-monarchy,  headed  nudnly  by  one  Venner,  a  wine-cooper.**  Oar- 
lyWs  Cromwell^  toL  iii.  p.  282.  "  Venner,  a  win&oooper.**  Lister's  Life  emd  Cor- 
resp.  of  Clarendon^  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

^  "  The  second  to  Venner  was  one  Toflhel,  a  carpenter  Kving  in  Gray*s  Inn  Lane.* 
Winstanley's  Martyrology^  p.  168. 

"  **  He  was  a  stoaker  in  a  brew-house  at  Islington,  and  next  a  most  poor  chandler 
near  Lion-Key  in  Thames-street.**  Pari,  Hist,  yoI.  iii.  p.  1605.  See  also  WineAam^ 
ley's  Martyroiogy^  p.  122. 

^  Some  of  the  clumsy  eulogists  of  Cromwell  wish  to  suppress  the  fact  of  his  being 
a  brewer :  but  that  he  really  practised  that  useful  trade  is  attested  by  a  Tariety  of 
OTidence,  and  is  distinctly  stated  by  his  own  physician,  Dr.  Bates.  Bateis  TroMts 
in  England^  vol  IL  p.  288.  See  also  Walker's  Hiet,  of  Independeneyy  part  L  p.  82, 
part  ii.  p.  25,  part  iii.  p.  87 ;  Noble^s  Houte  of  OromwM,  vol  L  pp.  828-881.  Other 
passages,  which  I  cannot  now  call  to  mind,  will  occur  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
Uterature  of  the  time. 

**  **  John  Jones,  at  first  a  serving-man,  then  a  colonel  of  the  Long  Parliament| 
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bat  he  became  an  admiial,  and  was  made  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  navy.««  Colonel  Goffe  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
drysalter  \^^  Major-general  Whalley  had  been  apprentice  to  a 
draper."  Skippon,  a  common  soldier  who  had  received  no  edu- 
cation,^^ was  appointed  commander  of  the  London  militia ;  he 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  sergeant-major-general  of  the  army ; 
he  was  declared  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland  ;  and  he  became 
one  of  the  fourteen  members  of  Cromwell's  council**  Two  of 
the  lieutenants  of  the  Tower  were  Berkstead  and  Tichbome. 
Berkstead  was  a  pedlar,  or  at  all  events  a  hawker  of  small 
wares  ;'^  and  Tichbome,  who  was  a  linendraper,  not  only  re- 
ceived the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower,  but  became  a  colonel,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  state  in  1655,  and  of  the  council 
of  state  in  1659.**  Other  trades  were  equally  successful ;  the 
h^hest  prizes  being  open  to  all  men,  provided  they  displayed  the 
requisite  capacity.  Colonel  Harvey  was  a  sUk-mercer  ;'*  so  was 
Colonel  Rowe;38  so  also  was  Colonel  Venn."  Salway  had  been 
apprentice  to  a  grocer,  but,  being  an  able  man,  he  rose  *  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  army  ;  he  received  the  king's  remembran- 
cer's office  ;  and  in  1659  he  was  appointed  by  parliament  a 

married  the  Protector's  nster.**    FarL  Hut.  vol.  iii.  p.  1600.    '*  A  seryinff- 

man ; in  process  of  time  married  one  of  Cromwell^s  sisters."     Winstanleys 

Martyrologv^  p.  125. 

^  **  Richard  Deane,  Esq.  is  said  to  hare  been  a  servant  to  one  Button,  a  toyman 
in  Ipswich,  and  to  have  himself  been  the  son  of  a  person  in  the  same  employment ; 
.  .  .  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  nayy  with  Popham  and  Blake, 
and  in  Apnl  (1649)  he  became  an  admiral  and  general  at  sea."  NoWb  Lives  of  th^ 
Regicidet,  Yol.  i.  pp.  172,  178.  Winstanley  {Martyrol.  p.  121)  also  says  that  Deane 
was  "  servant  in  Ipswich." 

**  '*  Apprentice  to  one  Vaughan  a  dry-salter.**  NobUI's  Boute  of  Cromwelly  vol. 
il  p.  507 :  and  see  his  Eegieides,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

"  "  Bound  apprentice  to  a  woollen-draper."  WtMtaniey's  Martyr,  p.  108.  He 
afterwards  set  up  in  the  same  trade  for  himself;  but  with  little  success,  for  Dr.  Bates 
{IhtvbUt  in  England^  vol  ii.  p.  222)  calls  him  "  a  broken  clothier." 

•  "Altogether  illiterate."  Clarendon's  Rebellion^  p.  152.  Two  extraordinary 
speeches  by  him  are  preserved  in  Burtofi's  Diary,  vol.  i  pp.  24,  25,  48-50. 

**  HolMt  Menu  p.  82 ;  Ludlovfs  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.'  89 ;  and  a  letter  from  Fahrfkx  in 
CW«  MemaricUiofihe  CivU  War,  1842,  vol  i.  p.  418. 

*  "  Berkstead,  who  heretofore  sold  needles,  bodkins,  and  thimbles,  and  would 
have  run  on  an  errand  any  where  for  a  little  money ;  but  who  now  by  Cromwell  was 
preferred  to  the  honourable  charge  of  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London."  Bates'* 
Account  of  the  Troubles,  part  ii.  p.  222. 

•*  Nodle's  Regicides,  vol.  ii.  pp.  272,  278.  Lord  Holies  {Memoirs,  p.  174)  also 
mentions  that  he  was  "  a  linen-draper." 

"  "Edward  Harvy,  kte  apoor  silk-man,  now  colonel,  and  hath  got  the  Bishop 
of  London's  house  and  manner  of  Fulham."  Walker^s  Indqtendeney,  part  L  p.  170. 
'*One  Harvey,  a  decayed  silk-man."    Clarendon's  Rebellion,  p.  418. 

•*  Owen  Rowe,  "  put  to  the  trade  of  a  silk-mercer,  ....  went  into  the  parlia- 
mei^t  army,  and  became  a  coloneL"    Noble's  Regicides,  vol.  iL  p.  150. 

**  "A  dlk-man  in  London ;  .  .  .  .  went  into  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
coloneL"  NobWs  Reoicides,  vol  ii.  p.  288.  "A  broken  silk-man  in  Cheap-aide.'* 
Winstanleg's  Martyrol  p.  180. 
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member  of  the  comicil  of  state.**  Arormd  diat  comicil-board 
were  also  gathered  Bond  the  draper,*^  and  Cawley  the  brewer  ;»^ 
while  by  their  side  we  find  John  Bemers^  who  is  said  to  have 
been  a  private  servant/*  and  Cornelius  Holland^  who  is  known 
to  have  been  a  servant,  and  who  was,  indeed,  formerly  a  link* 
boy.«»  Among  others  who  were  now  fitvonred  and  promoted  to 
offices  of  trust,  were  Packe  the  woollen-draper,**  Pury  the 
weaver,"  and  Pemble  the  tailor.^  The  parliament  which  was 
summoned  in  1653  is  still  remembered  as  Barebone's  pailia* 
ment,  being  so  called  after  one  of  its  most  active  members,  whose 
name  was  Barebone,  and  who  was  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet 
Street.**  Thus  too.  Downing,  though  a  poor  charity-boy,**  be- 
came teller  of  the  exchequer,  and  representative  of  England  at 
the  Hague.**  To  these  we  may  add,  that  Colonel  Horton  had 
been  a  gentleman's  servant  ;**  Colonel  Berry  had  been  a  wood- 
monger  ;*^  Colonel  Cooper  a  haberdasher;**  Major  Bolfe  a  shoe- 

**  Walker's  Indspmdmcy,  part  i.  p.  148;  Pari  Sid.  vol.  iiL  p.  1608;  Im&iotfs 
Mm.  Tol.  il  pp.  241,  259 ;  JfobWa  HeaiHdei^  vol  iL  ppu  158,  162. 

"  He  was  "  a  woollen-draper  at  Dorchester,**  and  was  "  one  of  the  oonncfl  of 
•Ute  in  1649  and  1651.**  JTobU't  R&gieides^  vol  i.  p.  99 :  see  also  Pari.  SuL  vol 
iiL  p.  1594. 

^  "A  brewer  in  Chichester; in  1650-1  he  was  ^>pointed  one  of  the 

council  of  state.**  IToWm  Begieidet^  toL  i.  p.  186.  '*  William  Cawley,  a  brewer  of 
Ohichester.**     WifUtanU^s  Meiriyrol,  p.  188. 

**  John  Bemers,  ''supposed  to  have  been  originallj  a  serring-man,**  was  ''one 
of  the  council  of  state  in  1659.**    Noble'*  Regiddee^  toL  i.  p.  90. 

*  "  Holland  the  linke-boy.**  Walher'e  Independency,  part  iiL  p.  87.  "  He  was 
originallj  nothing  more  than  a  serrant  to  Sir  Henry  Vane ;  .  .  .  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  he  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  sute  in  1649,  snd 
again  in  1650.**    NoMe  Hegieidee,  voL  i.  p.  857,  858. 

*•  yobWe  Mem.  of  Oromwll,  toL  iL  p.  502. 

*^  Walker's  Hist,  of  Independency,  part  L  p.  167. 

**  EUieU  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  Knglisk  History,  third  series,  toL  iv.  p. 
219,  Lond.  1846. 

**  Part.  Hist.  toL  iiL  p.  liff! -,  Hose's  Bicg.  IHeL  toL  iiL  fw  172;  OarendoiCs He- 
beUion,  p.  794. 

^  "  A  poor  chQd  bred  upon  charity.**  Harris's  Stuarts,  toL  t.  p.  281.  "A  man 
of  an  obscure  birth,  and  more  obscure  education.**  Clarendon's  Life  of  Himself,  p. 
1116.  "^ 

^  See  Vaugkan's  OromweU,  vol  L  pp.  227,  228,  toL  iL  [^  299,  802,  488 ;  Listet's 
Life  and  Corresp.  of  Clarendon,  toL  ii.  p.  281,  toI.  iii.  p.  184.  The  common  opinion 
is,  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  at  Hackney ;  but  if  so,  he  was  probably  ille- 
gitimate, considering  the  way  he  was  brought  up.  Howerer,  his  Haclmey  oriein  is 
yery  doubtful,  and  no  one  appears  to  know  who  his  father  was.  See  JVbtes  and  Que^ 
ries,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  69,  218. 

^  Noble's  Hegieidee,  toL  L  p.  862.  Cromwell  had  a  great  regard  for  this  remark- 
able man,  who  not  only  distkiguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  but,  judging  from  a  letter 
of  his  recently  published,  appears  to  have  repaired  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  edn* 
cation.  See  Fairfax  Correspond,  yol.  iv.  pp.  22-25, 108.  There  never  has  been  a 
period  in  the  history  of  England  in  which  so  many  men  of  natural  ability  were  an- 
ployed  in  the  public  service  as  during  the  Commonwealth. 

*»  NobU's  House  of  Cromwell,  voL  ii.  p.  507. 

•  Noble's  CromweU,  vol.  iL  p.  518 ;  Bates's  JWwWet,  voL  iL  p.  222. 
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maker  ;*^    Colonel  Fox  a  tinker  ;»•    and  Colonel  Hewson  a 
cobbler." 

Such  were  the  leaders  of  the  English  rebellion^  or^  to  speak 
more  properly,  snch  were  the  instruments  by  which  the  rebellion 
was  consummated."  If  we  now  turn  to  France,  we  shall  clearly 
see  the  difiference  between  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  two 
nations.  In  that  country,  the  old  protective  spirit  still  retained 
its  activity ;  and  the  people,  being  kept  in  a  state  of  pupilage, 
had  not  acquired  those  habits  of  self-command  and  self-reUance, 
by  which  alone  great  things  can  be  effected.  They  had  been  so 
bng  accustomed  to  look  with  timid  reverence  to  the  upper 
classes,  that,  even  when  they  rose  in  arms,  they  could  not  throw 
off  the  ideas  of  submission  which  were  quickly  discarded  by  our 
ancestors.  The  influence  of  the  higher  ranks  was,  in  England, 
constantly  diminishing;  in  France,  it  was  scarcely  impaired. 
Hence  it  happened  that,  although  the  English  and  French  re- 
bellions were  contemporary,  and,  in  their  origin,  aimed  at  pre- 
cisely the  same  objects,  they  were  distinguished  by  one  most 
important  difference.  This  was,  that  the  English  rebels  wer^ 
headed  by  popular  leaders ;  the  French  rebels  by  noble  leaders. 
The  bold  and  sturdy  habits  which  had  long  been  cultivated  in 
England,  enabled  the  middle  and  lower  classes  to  supply  their 
own  chiefii  out  of  their  own  ranks.  In  France,  such  chiefs  were 
not  to  be  found  ;  simply  because,  owing  to  the  protective  spirit, 
such  habits  had  not  been  cultivated.  While,  therefore,  in  our 
island,  the  functions  of  civil  government,  and  of  war,  were  con- 
ducted with  conspicuous  ability,  and  complete  success,  by  butch- 
ers, by  bakers,  by  brewers,  by  cobblers,  and  by  tinkers,  the 

«  Baie^$  LaU  TroMe9,  voL  i.  p.  S7 ;  iMdlau^B  Menu  vol  L  p.  220. 

**  Walker^ 9  Hitt.  of  Independency^  part  iL  p.  87. 

*'  Ludlow,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Colonel  Hewson,  sajs  that  he  "  had 
been  a  shoemaker.*  LuMwi%  Jlemoirs,  yoL  ii.  p.  189.  But  tUs  is  the  amiable 
partiality  of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gallant  colonel  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  cobbler.  See  Walher'$  Independency^  part  il.  p.  S9 :  Winetan" 
le/»  Martyrol,  p.  128 ;  BaieiB  Late  Troubles^  vol.  ii.  p.  222 ;  Noble^$  CromweU^  yoL 
iL  pp.  251,  845,  470. 

^  Walker,  who  relates  what  he  himself  witnessed,  says,  that,  about  1649,  the 
armj  was  commanded  by  **  colonels  and  superior  officers,  who  lord  it  in  their  gilt 
coaches,  rich  apparel,  costly  feastings ;  though  some  of  them  led  dray-horses,  wore 
leather-pelts,  and  were  never  able  to  name  their  own  fathers  or  mothers.''  JSieL  of 
Independ  part  ii.  p.  244.  The  Mercuriue  Huetieuiy  1647,  says,  "Chehnsford  was 
gOYemed  by  a  tinker,  two  cobblers,  two  tailors,  two  pedlara.**  Southe^e  Common- 
place  BooJCy  third  series,  1850,  p.  480.  And,  at  p.  484,  another  work,  in  1647,  makes 
a  dmilar  statement  in  regard  to  Cambridge ;  while  Lord  Holies  assures  us,  that 
'*mo8t  of  the  colonels  and  officers  (were)  mean  tradesmen,  brewers,  taylors,  gold- 
smiths,  shoemakers,  and  the  like."  H<Mei%  Memoir$,  p.  149.  When  Whitelooke 
was  in  Sweden,  in  1653,  the  praetor  of  one  of  the  towns  abused  the  parliament, 
saying,  "that  they  had  killed  their  king,  and  were  a  company  of  tailors  and  cob- 
blers.^ Whiteloek^i  Swediih  Embaeey,  toI.  I  p.  205.  See  also  a  note  in  OaryoUhen'e 
Mitt,  of  the  Chwch  of  Englandy  vol  ii.  p.  156. 
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straggle  which^  at  the  same  moment,  was  going  on  in  France, 
piresented  an  appearance  totally  different.  In  that  country,  the 
rebellion  was  headed  by  men  of  a  far  higher  standing ;  men,  in- 
deed, of  the  longest  and  most  illustrious  lineage.  There,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  display  of  unexampled  splendour  ;  a  galaxy  of  rank, 
a  noble  assemblage  of  aristocratic  insurgents  and  titled  dema- 
gogues. There  was  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
the  Prince  de  Marsillac,  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  the  Duke  de 
Beaufort,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse,  the 
Duke  de  Nemours,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  the  Duke  de  Brissac, 
the  Duke  d'Elboeuf,  the  Duke  de  Candale,  the  Duke  de  la  Tre- 
mouille,  the  Marquis  de  la  Boulaye,  the  Marquis  de  Laigues, 
the  Marquis  de  Noirmoutier,  the  Marquis  de  Vitry,  the  Marquis 
de  Fosseuse,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  the  Marquis  d'Estissac,  the 
Marquis  d'Hocquincourt,  the  Coimt  de  Eantzau,  the  Count  de 
Montresor. 

These  were  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde;"  and  the  mere  an- 
nouncement of  their  names  indicates  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  English  rebellions.  And,  in  consequence  of  this  dif- 
ference, there  followed  some  results,  which  are  weU  worth  the 
attention  of  those  writers  who,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
gress of  human  affairs,  seek  to  uphold  that  aristocratic  power, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  has  long  been 
waning ;  and  which,  during  the  last  seventy  years,  has,  in  the 
most  civilized  countries,  received  such  severe  and  repeated  shocloB, 
that  its  ultimate  fate  is  hardly  a  matter  respecting  which  much 
doubt  can  now  be  entertained. 

The  English  rebellion  was  headed  by  men,  whose  tastes, 
habits,  and  associations,  being  altogether  popular,  formed  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the  people,  and  preserved 
the  imion  of  the  whole  party.  In  France,  the  sympathy  was 
very  weak,  and  therefore  the  union  was  very  precarious.  What 
sort  of  sympathy  could  there  be  between  the  mechanic  and  the 
peasant,  toiling  for  their  daily  bread,  and  the  rich  and  dissolute 
noble,  whose  life  was  passed  in  those  idle  and  frivolous  pursuits 
which  debased  his  mind,  and  made  his  order  a  byword  and  a  re- 
proach among  the  nations  ?  To  talk  of  sympathy  existing  be- 
tween the  two  classes  is  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  most  assur- 
edly would  have  been  deemed  an  insult  by  those  high-bom  men, 
who  treated  their  inferiors  with  habitual  and  insolent  contempt. 
It  is  trae,  that,  fix)m  causes  which  have  been  already  stated,  the 

**  Even  De  Retz,  who  yainly  attempted  to  organize  a  popular  part  j,  found  thai 
it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without  the  nobles;  and,  notwithstanding  his  dem- 
ocratic tendencies,  he,  in  1648,  thought  it  advisable  **tficher  d'engager  dans  lea 
int^r^ts  publics  les  personnes  de  quality.    Mem,  de  /afy,  p.  81. 
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people  did,  unhappily  for  themselves,  look  up  to  those  above 
them  with  the  greatest  veneration  ;"  but  every  page  of  French 
history  proves  how  imworthily  this  feeling  was  reciprocated,  and 
in  how  complete  a  thraldom  tiie  lower  classes  were  kept.  While, 
therefore,  the  French,  from  their  long-established  habits  of  de- 
pendence, were  become  incapable  of  conducting  their  own  rebel- 
lion, and,  on  that  account,  were  obliged  to  place  themselves  un- 
der the  conmiand  of  their  nobles,  this  very  necessity  confirmed 
the  servility  which  caused  it ;  and  thus  stunting  the  growth  of 
freedom,  prevented  the  nation  from  eflfecting,  by  their  civil  wars, 
those  great  things  which  we,  in  England,  were  able  to  bring 
about  by  ours. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  French  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  see  the  incompatibility  of  the  two 
classes,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  fusing  into  one  party  the 
popular  and  aristocratic  spirit.  While  the  object  of  the  people 
was  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,' the  object  of  the  nobles 
was  merely  to  find  new  sources  of  excitement,^*  and  minister  to 
that  }>er8onal  vanity  for  which,  as  a  body,  they  have  always  been 
notorious.  As  this  is  a  department  of  history  that  has  been 
little  studied,  it  will  be  interesting  to  collect  a  few  instances, 
which  wiU  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  French  aristocracy,  and 
will  show  what  sort  of  honours,  and  what  manner  of  distinc- 
tions, those  were,  which  this  powerful  class  was  most  anxious  to 
obtain. 

That  the  objects  chiefly  coveted  were  of  a  very  trifling  de- 
scription, will  be  anticipated  by  whoever  has  studied  the  effect 
which,  in  an  immense  majority  of  minds,  hereditary  distinctions 
produce  upon  personal  character.  How  pernicious  such  distinc- 
tions are,  may  be  clearly  seen  ia  the  history  of  aU  the  Euro- 
pean aristocracies  ;  and  in  the  notorious  &ct  that  none  of  them 
have  preserved  even  a  mediocrity  of  talent,  except  in  countries 

••  Mably  (ObwrwUions  rur  PSUt.  de  France,  toI.  i.  p.  357)  frankly  says,  "L'ex- 
emple  d*un  grand  a  toujourB  M  plus  contagieux  ohez  le  Fran^aia  que  partout  ail- 
leors.''  See  also  toI.  ii.  p.  267 :  '*  Jamais  Texemple  des  graods  n^a  6t^  ausei  con- 
tagieux ailleurs  qu'en  France ;  on  dirait  quails  ont  le  maUieureax  priyil^ge  de  tout 
JQ^ifier.''  Rivarol,  though  his  opinions  on  other  points  were  entirely  opposed  to 
those  of  Mably,  says,  that,  in  France,'*  ht  noblesse  est  aux  yeox  da  peuple  une  esp^ 
de  religion,  dont  les  gentilshommes  sont  les  pr^tres.'*  Menu  de  Rivarol,  p.  94. 
Happily,  the  French  Revolution,  or  rather  the  circumstances  which  caused  the 
French  Revolution,  have  utterly  destroyed  this  ignominious  homage. 

**  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld  candidly  admits  that,  in  1649,  the  nobles  raised 
a  dvil  war,  '*  aveo  dWtant  plus  de  ohaleur  que  c*6tait  une  nouveaut^.^  Mem,  de 
RoehefoHtauld,  voL  i  p.  406.  Thus  too  Lemontey  (EtMiesemerU  de  Louie  XIV,  p. 
S68) :  "  La  vieiUe  noblesse,  qui  ne  savait  que  combattre,  faisalt  ia  guerre  par  goCit, 
par  besoin,  par  vanity,  par  ennui."  Compare,  in  Mim,  ^Omer  Twon,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
467,  468,  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which,  in  1649,  induced  the  nobles  to  go  to  war ; 
and  on  the  way  in  which  their  frivolity  debased  the  Fronde,  see  LavolUe^  HieL  dee 
Franfoie,  voL  iil  pp.  169, 170. 
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where  they  are  frequently  inyigorated  by  the  infiisiQn  of  plebeiao 
bloody  and  their  order  strengthened  by  the  accesssion  of  those 
masculine  energies  which  are  natural  to  men  who  make  their  own 
position,  but  cannot  be  looked  for  in  men  whos^  position  is  made 
for  them.  For,  when  the  notion  is  once  firmly  implanted  in  the 
mind,  that  the  source  of  honour  is  from  without,  rather  than 
from  within,  it  must  invariably  happen  that  the  possession  of 
external  distinction  will  be  preferred  to  the  sense  of  inter- 
nal power.  In  such  cases,  the  majesty  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  knowledge,  are  considered  subordinate 
to  those  mock  and  spurious  gradations  by  which  weak  men 
measure  the  degrees  of  their  own  littleness.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  real  precedence  of  things  becomes  altogether  reversed ;  that 
which  is  trifling  is  valued  more  than  that  which  is  great ;  and 
the  mind  is  enervated  by  conforming  to  a  false  standard  of  merit, 
which  its  own  prejudices  have  raised.  On  this  account,  they 
are  evidently  in  the  wrong,  who  reproach  the  nobles  with  their 
pride,  as  if  it  were  a  characteristic  of  their  order.  The  truth  is, 
that  if  pride  were  once  established  among  them,  their  extincUon 
would  rapidly  follow.  To  talk  of  the  pride  of  hereditary  rank, 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Pride  depends  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  self-applause ;  vanity  is  fed  by  the  applause  of  others. 
Pride  is  a  reserved  and  lofty  passion,  which  disdains  those  ex- 
ternal distinctions  that  vanity  eagerly  grasps.  The  proud  man 
sees,  in  his  own  mind,  the  source  of  his  own  dignitv ;  which,  as 
he  well  knows,  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  by  any 
acts  except  those  which  proceed  solely  from  himself.  The  vain 
man,  restless,  insatiable,  and  always  craving  after  the  admira- 
tion of  his  contemporariesi  must  naturally  make  great  account 
of  those  external  marks,  those  visible  tokens,  which,  whether 
they  be  decorations  or  titles,  strike  directly  on  the  senses,  and 
thus  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  whose  understandings  they  are  im- 
mediately obvious.  This,  therefore,  bein^  the  great  distinction, 
that  pride  looks  within,  while  vanity  looks  without,  it  is  clear 
that  when  a  man  values  himself  for  a  rank  which  he  inherited  by 
chance,  without  exertion,  and  without  merit,  it  is  a  proof,  not  at 
pride,  but  of  vanity,  and  of  vanity  of  the  most  despicable  kind. 
It  is  a  proof  that  such  a  man  has  no  sense  of  real  dignity,  no  idea 
of  what  that  is  in  which  alone  all  gi-eatness  consists.  What  mar- 
vel if,  to  minds  of  this  sort,  the  most  insignificant  trifles  should 
swell  into  matters  of  the  highest  importance  ?  What  marvel 
if  such  empty  understandings  should  be  busied  with  ribands,  and 
stars,  and  crosses ;  if  this  noble  should  yearn  after  the  Garter, 
and  that  noble  pine  for  the  Golden  Fleece ;  if  one  man  should 
long  to  carry  a  wand  in  the  precincts  of  the  court,  and  another 
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man  to  fill  an  office  in  the  royal  household ;  whfle  the  ambition 
of  a  third,  is,  to  make  his  daughter  a  maid-of-honour,  or  to  raise 
his  wife  to  be  mistress  of  the  robes  ? 

We,  seeing  these  things,  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  the 
French  nobles,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  displayed,  in  their 
intrigues  and  disputes,  a  frivolity,  which,  though  redeemed  by 
occasional  exceptions,  is  the  natural  characteristic  of  every  hered- 
itary aristocracy.  A  few  examples  of  this  will  suffice  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  tastes  and  temper  of  that  powerM 
class  which,  during  several  centuries,  retarded  the  progress  of 
French  civilization. 

Of  all  the  questions  on  which  the  French  nobles  were  divided, 
tbe  most  important  was  that  touching  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
royal  presence.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  such 
ffravity,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  a  mere  struggle  for  liberty 
raded  into  insignificance.  And  what  made  it  still  more  exciting 
to  the  minds  cfthe  nobles  was,  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which 
this  great  social  problem  was  beset.  According  to  the  ancient  eti- 
quette of  the  French  court,  if  a  man  were  a  duke,  his  wife  might 
sit  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  ;  but  if  his  rank  were  inferior,  even 
if  he  were  a  marquis,  no  such  liberty  could  be  allowed."  So  far, 
the  rule  was  very  simple,  and,  to  the  duchesses  themselves,  highly 
agreeable.  But  the  marquises,  the  counts,  and  the  other  illus- 
trious nobles,  were  uneasy  at  this  invidious  distinction,  and  ex- 
erted all  their  energies  to  procure  for  their  own  wives  the  same 
honour.  This  the  dukes  strenuously  resisted ;  but,  owing  to  cir- 
ciunstances  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  folly  understood,  an  in- 
novation was  made  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  the  same  room  with  the  queen  was  conceded  to  the 
female  members  of  the  Bouillon  iamily.^^    In  consequence  of  this 

*"  Hence  the  dachesses  were  caDed  **  femmes  assises  ;**  those  of  lower  rank  **  non 
assises.'*  Mim,  de  Fontenay  Mareuil,  toI.  L  p.  111.  The  Count  de  S^gur  teUs  na 
that  *'  les  dachesses  jouissaient  de  la  prerogative  d'etre  assises  sur  un  tabouret  chez 
k  reine."  Mhn.  de  SSgur,  vol.  i.  p.  19.  The  importance  attached  to  this  is  amus- 
ingly illustrated  in  Mhn.  de  Saint'Simoriy  toI.  iii.  pp.  215-218,  Paris,  1842 ;  which 
should  be  compared  with  De  Tocqueville^  Higne  de  Lowe  ATF,  toL  ii.  p.  116,  and 
Mhn.  de  Genlie,  vol.  x.  p.  888. 

*^  **  Sorvint  incontinent  une  autre  difficult^  &  la  cour  snr  le  sijet  des  tabourets, 
que  doivent  avoir  les  dames  dans  la  chambre  de  la  rehie ;  car  encore  que  cela  no 
raccorde  r^guli^ment  qu'aux  duchesses,  n<&anmoins  le  feu  roi  Louis  XIII  Tavoit 
accord^  aux  filles  de  la  maison  de  Bomllon/*  kc'  Mini.  d'Omer  Talany  vol.  iii.  p. 
5.  See  also,  on  this  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  duchesses  under  Louis  XIII. 
the  case  of  Siguier,  in  Ducloe,  Mbnoires  Secrete,  vol.  i.  pp.  860,  861.  The  consequen- 
ces of  the  innovation  were  very  serious ;  and  Tallemant  des  B^ux  (Hietcriettee,  vol. 
viii.  pp.  223,  224)  mentions  a  distinguished  lady,  of  whom  he  says:  "Pour  satisfaire 
son  ambition,  il  lui  falloit  un  tabouret ;  elle  cabale  pour  Sponsor  le  vieux  Bouillon 
La  Marck  veuf  pour  la  seconde  fois."  In  this  she  failed ;  but,  determined  not  to  be 
baffled,  **  elle  ne  se  rebute  point,  et  vouhint  d.  toute  force  avoir  on  tabouret,  elle 
Spouse  le  fils  ain6  du  due  de  YiUars ;  c'est  un  ridicule  de  oorps  et  d'esprit,  car  il 
VOL.  I. — 81 
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evil  precedent^  the  question  became  serioufily  complicated,  since 
other  members  of  the  aristocracy  considered  that  the  pnrity  of  their 
descent  gave  them  claims  nowise  inferior  to  those  of  the  house  of 
Bouillon,  whose  antiquity,  they  said,  had  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
The  contest  which  ensued,  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  nobles 
into  two  hostile  parties,  one  of  which  sought  to  preserve  that  ex- 
clusive privilege  in  which  the  other  wished  to  participate. 
To  reconcile  these  rival  pretensions,  various  expedients  were 
suggested;  but  all  were  in  vain,  and  the  court,  during  the 
administration  of  Mazarin,  bein^  pressed  by  the  fear  of  a 
rebellion,  showed  symptoms  of  giving  way,  and  of  yielding  to  the 
inferior  nobles  the  point  they  so  ardently  desired.  In  1648  and 
1649,  the  queen-regent,  acting  imder  the  advice  of  her  council^ 
formally  conceded  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  to 
the  three  most  distinguished  members  of  the  lower  aristocracy, 
namely,  the  Countess  de  Fleix,  Madame  de  Pons,  and  the 
Princess  de  Marsillac.'®  Scarcely  had  this  decision  been  pro- 
mulgated, when  the  priiices  of  the  blood  and  the  peers  of  the 
realm  were  thrown  into  the  greatest  agitation.^'  They  imme- 
diately summoned  to  the  capital  those  members  of  their  own 
order  who  were  interested  in  repelling  this  daring  aggression, 
and,  forming  themselves  into  an  assenu)ly,  they  at  once  adopted 
measures  to  vindicate  their  ancient  rights.^^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inferior  nobles,  flushed  by  their  recent  success,  insisted  that 
the  concession  just  made  should  be  raised  into  a  precedent ;  and 
that,  as  the  honour  of  being  seated  in  the  presence  of  majesty 
had  been  conceded  to  the  house  of  Foix,  in  the  person  of  the 
Countess  de  Fleix,  it  should  likewise  be  granted  to  all  those  who 
could  prove  that  their  ancestry  was  equally  illustrious.*^  The 
greatest  confusion  now  arose ;  and  both  sides  urgently  inftiating 

est  bossu  et  quasi  imbecile,  et  gaeux  par-dessns  cela.**  This  melancholj  event  hap- 
pened in  1649. 

*®  Aa  to  the  Countess  de  Fleix  and  Madame  de  Pons,  see  Mhn,  deMottevilUy  toL 
iii.  pp.  116, 869.  Abcording  to  the  same  high  authority  (vol.  iil  p.  86*7),  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Princess  de  Marsillac  consisted  in  the  painful  fkct,  that  her  husband 
was  merely  the  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  duke  himself  was  stUl  idive,  '^  il  n*^it  que 
gentilhomme,  et  son  p^re  le  due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  n'^toit  pas  mort.'* 

**  The  long  account  of  these  proceedings  in  Mhn,  de  MottevilUy  toL  liL  pp.  867* 
898,  shows  the  importance  attached  to  them  by  contemporary  opinion. 

^  In  October,  1649  "  la  noblesse  s^assembla  a  Paris  but  le  fidt  des  tabotueta.'* 
M^  de  Lenet,  toI.  L  p.  184. 

•1  *t  Tons  ceux  done  qui  par  leurs  aleux  aroient  dans  leurs  maisons  de  la  gran- 
deur, par  des  alliances  des  femmes  descendues  de  ceux  qui  ^toient  autrefois  m&rea 
et  souverains  des  provinces  de  France,  demandant  la  mSme  prerogative  que  cdle 
qui  venoit  d'etre  accord^e  au  sang  de  Foix.'*  Mhn,  de  MoUeville^  voL  iiL  p.  117. 
Another  contemporary  says:  *'Oette  pretention  ^mut  toutes  les  maisons  de  la 
cour  sur  cette  difference  et  InegaHte.**  Jfhn,  d*Omer  Thhn^  vol.  iiL  p.  6 ;  and  voL 
iL  p.  487 :  **  le  marquis  de  Noirmoutier  et  celui  de  Vitry  demandoient  le  tabouret 
pour  leurs  femmes.'' 
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on  their  own  claims,  there  was,  for  many  months,  imminent  dan- 
ger lest  the  question  should  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the 
sword/'  But  as  the  higher  nobles,  though  less  numerous  than 
their  opponents,  were  more  powerful,  the  dispute  was  finally  set- 
tled in  their  favour.  The  queen  sent  to  their  assembly  a  formal 
message,  which  was  conveyed  by  four  of  the  marshals  of  France, 
and  in  which  she  promised  to  revoke  those  privileges,  the  con- 
cession of  which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  French  aristocracy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
marshals  not  only  pledged  themselves  as  responsible  for  the 
promise  of  the  queen,  but  undertook  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
they  would  personally  superintend  its  execution.*'  The  nobles, 
however,  who  felt  that  they  had  been  aggrieved  in  their  most 
tender  point,  were  not  yet  satisfied,  and,  to  appease  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  atonement  should  be  as  public  as  the  injury. 
It  was  found  necessary,  before  they  would  peaceably  disperse, 
that  government  should  issue  a  document,  signed  by  the  queen- 
regent,  and  by  the  four  secretaries  of  state,«*  in  which  the  favours 
granted  to  the  unprivileged  nobility  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
much-cherished  honour  of  sitting  in  the  royal  presence  was  taken 
away  from  the  Princess  de  Marsillac,  from  Madame  de  Pons,  and 
from  the  Countess  de  Fleix." 

These  were  the  subjects  which  occupied  the  minds,  and 
wasted  the  energies,  of  the  French  nobles,  while  their  country 
was  distracted  by  civil  wars,  and  while  questions  were  at  issue 
of  the  greatest  importance,— questions  concerning  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  government."  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  unfit  such  men  must  have 
been  to  head  the  people  in  their  arduous  struggle,  and  how  im- 
mense was  the  difference  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the 
great  English  BebeUion.  The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Fronde 
are,  indeed,  obvious,  when  we  consider  that  its  chiefs  were  drawn 
from  that  very  class  respecting  whose  tastes  and  feelings  some 

**  Indeed,  at  one  moment^  it  was  determined  that  a  counter-demonstration  should 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  nobles ;  a  proceeding  which,  if  adopted,  must 
have  caused  civil  war :  **  Nous  r^soltoes  une  contre-assembl^  de  noblesse  pour  sou- 
tenir  le  tabouret  de  la  maison  de  Rohan."    De  Retz^  Mimaire*^  voL  L  p.  284. 

**  Mhn,  de  MotteviUe,  vol  iU.  p.  889. 

*^  "  Sign6  d'elle,  et  des  quatre  secretaires  d'^tot.''    Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  891. 

**  The  best  accounts  of  this  great  struggle  will  be  found  in  the  Mhrwire  of 
Madame  deMotteviUe,  and  in  those  of  Omer  Talon;  two  writers  of  very  different 
minds,  but  both  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  contest. 

••  Saint  Aulaire  {HUt.  de  la  Fronde^  vol.  I.  p.  81*7)  says,  that  in  this  same  year 
(1649X"  l^esprit  de  discussion  fermentait  dans  toutes  les  tdtes,  et  chaoun  ft  cette  ^poque 
soumettait  les  actes  de  Tautorit^  &  un  examen  raisonn^."  Thus,  too,  in  Mem,  d$ 
Montglaty  under  1649,  **on  ne  parlait  publiquement  dans  Paris  que  de  r^publiquo 
et  de  liberty."  vol.  iL  p.  186.  In  1648,  **  effusa  est  contemptio  super  principes."  Mtm, 
i'Omer  Talon^  voL  iL  p.  271. 
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evidence  has  just  been  given.  ^^  How  that  evidence  might  be 
ahnost  indefinitely  extended,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  century, — a  class  of  works 
which,  being  mostly  written  either  by  the  nobles  or  their  adhe- 
rents, supplies  the  best  materials  fix^m  which  an  opinion  may  be 
formed.  In  looking  into  these  authorities,  where  such  matters 
are  related  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  importance,  we  find 
the  greatest  difficulties  and  disputes  arising  as  to  who  was  to 
have  an  arm-chair  at  court ;"  who  was  to  be  invited  to  the  royal 
dinners,  and  who  was  to  be  excluded  from  them;^>  who  was  to 
be  kissed  by  the  queen,  and  who  was  not  to  be  kissed  by  her  ;^^ 
who  should  have  the  first  seat  in  church  ;^^  what  the  proper  pro- 
portion was  between  the  rank  of  different  persons,  and  the  length 
of  the  cloth  on  which  they  were  allowed  to  stand  ;^^  what  was  the 
dignity  a  noble  must  have  attained,  in  order  to  justify  his  enter- 
ing the  Louvre  in  a  coach  ;^^  who  was  to  have  precedence  at 
coronations  ;^<  whether  all  dukes  were  equal,  or  whether,  as  some 

*^  That  the  faflure  of  the  Fronde  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people,  Is  admitted  by  De  Retz,  by  far  the  ablest  observer  of  his  time :  «*  Vous  tous 
^tonnerez  peut-dtre  de  ce  que  Je  dHa  plus  sdr,  &  cause  de  llnstabilit^  du  people :  maii 
U  iaut  arouer  que  celui  de  Paris  se  fixe  plus  ais^ment  quVucun  autre ;  et  If.  de 
Villeroi,  qui  a  M  le  plus  habile  homme  de  son  sidcle,  et  qui  en  a  parfaitement  connu 
le  naturel  dans  tout  le  course  de  la  ligue,  od  il  le  gouvema  sous  M.  du  Maine,  a  M 
de  ce  sentiment.  Ce  que  j*en  ^prouTok  moi-m6me  me  le  persuadoit.**  JlSai.  di 
Retz^  Tol.  i.  p.  848 ;  a  remarkable  passage,  and  forming  a  strildng  contrast  to  the 
declamation  of  those  ignorant  writers  who  are  always  reproaching  the  people  with 
their  fickleness. 

*"  This  knotty  point  was  decided  in  fatour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom,  in 
1649,  '*  la  reine  fit  de  grands  honneurs,  et  lui  donna  une  chaise  &  bras."  Mem.  <k 
MotievilUf  vol.  iii.  p.  276.  In  the  chamber  of  the  king,  the  matter  seems  to  hare 
been  differently  arranged ;  for  Omer  Talon  (Mem,  voL  iL  p.  832)  tells  us  that  ^le 
due  d'Orleans  n*aToit  point  de  iauteuil,  mais  un  simple  sidge  pliant,  d.  cause  que  nous 
^tions  dans  la  ohambre  du  roi."  In  the  subsequent  year,  the  scene  not  being  in 
the  king's  room,  the  same  writer  describes  '*  M.  le  duo  d'Orleans  assis  dans  un 
&uteniL"  Ibid,  voL  iil.  p.  96.  Compare  Ze  Vatscr,  Bifi,  de  LauiUXIII,  toL  tiiL 
p.  310.  Voltiure  (Diet,  FkUos,  art.  Cerhnonies)  says:  **Le fauteuil  k  bras,  la  chaise 
k  dos,  le  tabouret,  la  main  droite  et  la  main  gauche,  ont  M  pendant  pluaieurs 
siecles  d*importants  objets  de  politique,  et  d^ustres  sujets  de  querelles."  (Euvm 
de  Voltaire^  vol  xxxvii.  p.  486.  The  etiquette  of  the  *'  fauteuil**  and  "  chaise"  is  ex- 
plained in  Mem,  de  GetUie,  toL  x.  p.  287. 

<**  See  Mhn.  de  MoUevilU,  vol.  iii.  pp.  309,  310. 

^"  See  a  list  of  those  it  was  proper  for  the  queen  to  kiss,  in  Mkn.  de  MotUmtUy 
vol.  iii.  p.  318. 

"  Mim,  d'Omer  Talon,  toL  L  pp.  217-219.  The  Prince  de  Cond6  hotly  asserted, 
that  at  a  j^  Deum  **il  ne  pouTait  6tre  assis  en  autre  place  que  dans  la  premiere 
ohure."*    This  was  in  1642. 

^*  For  a  quarrel  respecting  the  "  drap  de  i^d,**  see  Mim,  de  MoitevilU,  toL  iL 
p.  249. 

''*  A  very  serious  dispute  was  caused  by  the  claim  of  the  Prince  de  MarBillaCy 
for  *'  permission  d'entrer  dans  le  Louvre  en  carrosse."  Mim,  de  MotUviUe^  toL  vsL 
pp.  367,  389.  

^*  Mm,  de  Foniekartrain,  vol  i.  pp.  422,  428,  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XHL 
Other  instances  of  difficulties  caused  by  questions  of  precedence,  will  be  found  io 
Mim,  ffOmer  Talon,  toL  iii.  pp.  28,  24,  437 ;  and  even  in  the  gniTe  work  of  Sully , 
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thought^  the  Duke  de  Botullon,  having  once  possessed  the  sov 
ereignty  of  Sedan,  was  superior  to  the  Duke  de  la  Eochefoucauld, 
who  had  never  possessed  any  sovereignty  at  all ;'«  whether  the 
Duke  de  Beaufort  ought  or  ought  not  to  enter  the  council-cham- 
ber before  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  whether,  being  there,  he 
ought  to  sit  above  him.'«  These  were  the  great  questions  of  the 
day :  while,  as  if  to  exhaust  every  form  of  absuniity,  the  most 
serious  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  who  should  have  the  honour 
of  giving  the  king  his  napkin  as  he  ate  his  meals,^^  and  who  was 
to  enjoy  the  inestimable  privily  of  helping  on  the  queen  with 
h»  shift.'* 

It  may,  periiaps,  be  thought  that  I  owe  some  apology  to  the 
reader  for  obtrudmg  upon  his  notice  these  miserable  disputes 
respecting  matters  which,  however  despicable  they  now  appear, 
were  once  valued  by  men  not  wholly  devoid  of  understanding. 
But,  it  should  be  remembered  that  their  occurrence,  and  above 
all,  tiie  importance  formerly  attached  to  them,  is  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  mind  ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  estimated, 
not  according  to  their  intrinsic  dignity,  but  according  to  the  in- 
formation they  supply  respecting  a  state  of  things  which  has  now 
passed  away.  Events  of  this  sort,  though  neglected  by  ordinary 
historians,  are  among  the  staff  and  staple  of  history.  Not  only 
do  diey  assist  in  bringing  before  our  minds  the  age  to  which  they 

(Ee<momie9  RoyaUs^  toI.  TiL  p.  126,  toL  yiii.  p.  895;  which  should  be  compared 
with  De  Thou,  Hist,  Uhiv,  vol  ix.  pp.  86,  87. 

"**  Mbn,  de  Lenet,  toL  i.  pp.  878,  879.  Lenet,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
nobles,  relates  all  this  without  the  faintest  perception  of  its  absurdity.  I  ought  not 
to  omit  a  terrible  dispute,  in  1652,  respecting  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  (Mim,  de  Conrart^  pp.  161,  152);  nor  another  dispute,  in  the  reign 
of  Henrj  IV.,  as  to  whether  a  duke  ought  to  sign  his  name  before  a  marshal,  or 
whether  the  marshal  should  sign  first    De  Tlwu,  Hut,  Univ.  toI  zi  p.  11. 

^*  This  difficulty,  in  1652,  caused  a  violent  quarrel  between  the  two  dukes,  and 
ended  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  killed,  as  is  mentioned  by  most 
of  the  contemporary  writers.  See  Mhn,  de  Montglatf  vol.  ii.  p.  857 ;  Mhi,  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  vol.  ii.  p.  172;  Mim,  de  Conrart^  pp.  172-175;  Mim,  de  Jietz,  voL 
u.  p.  203 ;  Mhn,  d*Omer  Talon,  vol  iii.  p.  437. 

''  Pontchartrain,  one  of  the  ministers  of  state,  writes,  under  the  year  1620 : 
'^  En  ce  mdme  temps  s'^toit  mii  un  trte  grand  difKlrend  entre  M.  le  prince  d^  Cond6 
et  M.  le  comte  de  Soissons,  sur  le  siyet  de  la  serviette  que  chacun  aeux  pr6tendoit 
devoir  presenter  au  rol  quand  ils  se  rencontreroient  tons  deux  prte  sa  n^jest^.** 
Mim,  de  Ponitchartrain^  vol.  il  p.  295.  Le  Yassor,  who  gives  a  fuller  account 
(Regne de  Louie  XIII,  vol.  ilL  pp.  586,  587),  says:  ^'Oachun  des  deux  princes  du 
sang  fort  6chauffez  it  qui  feroit  une  fonction  de  maltre  d^hdtel,  tiroit  la  serviette  de 
son  e6t4,  et  la  contestation  augmentoit  d*une  mani^  dont  les  suites  pouvoient 
devenir  fiicheuses.''  But  the  king  interposing,  "ils  furent  done  obliges  de  c6der: 
mus  ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  se  dire  Fun  k  Tautre  des  paroles  hautes  et  mena^antes." 

^  According  to  some  authorities,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  duke  before  his  wife 
could  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  the  queen's  shift ;  according  to  other  authorities, 
the  lady-in-waiting,  whoever  she  might  be,  had  the  right,  unless  a  princess  hap- 
pened to  be  present.  On  these  alternatives,  and  on  the  difficulties  caused  by  them, 
'  eompare  Mkm,  de  Saint-Simon,  1842,  vol  vii.  p.  125,  with  Mhn,  de  MottevUle,  vol. 
a.  pp.  28,  276,  277. 
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refer,  but  in  a  philosophic  point  of  view  thej  are  highly  import 
tant.  They  are  part  of  the  materials  from  which  "we  may  gen- 
eralize the  laws  of  that  great  protective  spirit,  which  in  different 
periods  assumes  different  shapes ;  but  which,  whatever  its  form 
may  be,  always  owes  its  power  to  the  feeling  of  veneration  as  op* 
posed  to  the  feeling  of  iadependence.  How  natural  this  power 
is,  in  certain  stages  of  society,  becomes  evident  if  we  examine 
the  basis  on  which  veneration  is  itself  supported.  The  origin  of 
veneration  is  wonder  and  fear.  These  two  passions,  either  akme 
or  combined,  are  the  ordinary  source  of  veneration ;  and  the  way 
in  which  they  arise  is  obvious.  We  wonder  because  we  aie  ig^ 
norant,  and  we  fear  because  we  are  weak.  It  is  therefore  natural, 
that  in  former  times,  when  men  were  more  ignorant  and  more 
weak  than  they  now  are,  they  should  likewise  have  been  more 
given  to  veneration,  more  inclined  to  those  habits  of  reverence, 
which  if  carried  into  religion,  cause  superstition,  and  if  carried 
into  politics,  cause  despotism.  In  the  ordinary  march  of  society, 
these  evils  are  remedied  by  that  progress  of  knowledge,  whidi  at 
once  lessens  our  ignorance  and  increases  our  resources :  in  other 
words,  which  diminishes  our  proneness  to  wonder  and  to  fear,  and 
thus  weakening  our  feelings  of  veneration,  strengthens,  in  the 
same  proportion,  our  feelings  of  iadependence.  But  in  France, 
this  natural  tendency  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  counteracted 
by  an  opposite  tendency ;  so  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
protective  spirit  was  enfeebled  by  the  advance  of  knowledge,  it 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  invigorated  by  those  social  and  political 
circumstances  which  I  have  attempted  to  trace  ;  and  by  virtue 
of  which,  each  class  exercising  great  power  over  the  one  below  it, 
the  subordination  and  subserviency  of  the  whole  were  completely 
maintained.  Hence  the  mind  became  accustomed  to  look  up- 
wards, and  to  rely,  not  on  its  own  resources,  but  on  the  resources 
of  others.  Hence  that  pliant  and  submissive  disposition,  for 
which  the  French,  until  the  eighteenth  century,  were  always 
remarkable.  Hence,  too,  that  inordinate  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  on  which  vanity,  as  one  of  their  national  charac- 
teristics, is  founded.^*  For,  the  feelings  of  vanity  and  of  venera- 
tion have  evidently  this  in  common,  that  they  induce  each  man 
to  measure  his  actions  by  a  standard  external  to  himself;  while 
the  opposite  feelings  of  pride  and  of  independence  would  make 
him  prefer  that  internal  standard  which  his  own  mind  alone  can 
supply.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  that  when,  in  the  middle  ci 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  intellectual  movement  stimulated 
the  French  to  rebellion,  its  effect  was  neutralised  by  that  social 

^*  Also  coimeoted  with  the  institution  of  chiTalry,  both  being  cognate  symptomfi 
of  the  same  spirit. 
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tendency  which,  eyen  in  the  midst  of  the  straggle,  kept  alive  the 
habits  of  their  old  subservience.  Thus  it  was  that^  while  the 
war  went  on,  there  still  remained  a  constant  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  look  up  to  the  nobles,  on  the  part  of  the 
nobles  to  look  up  to  the  crown.  Both  classes  relied  upon  what 
they  saw  immediately  above  them.  The  people  believed  that 
without  the  nobles  there  was  no  safety;  the  nobles  believed 
that  without  the  crown  there  was  no  honour.  In  the  case  of  the 
nobles,  this  opinion  can  hardly  be  blamed ;  for  as  their  distinc- 
tions proceed  from  the  crown,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  up- 
holding the  ancient  notion  that  the  sovereign  is  the  fountain 
of  honour.  They  have  a  direct  interest  in  that  preposterous  doc- 
tnne,  according  to  which,  the  true  source  of  honour  being  over- 
lookeid,  our  attention  is  directed  to  an  imaginary  source,  by  whose 
operation  it  is  believed,  that  in  a  moment,  and  at  the  mere  will 
of  a  prince,  the  highest  honours  may  be  conferred  upon  the 
meanest  men.  This,  indeed,  is  but  pstrt  of  the  old  scheme  to 
create  distinctKms  for  which  nature  has  given  no  warrant ;  to 
substitute  a  superiority  which  is  conventional  for  that  which  is 
real ;  and  thus  try  to  raise  little  minds  above  the  level  of  great 
(mes.  The  utter  failure,  and,  as  society  advances,  the  eventual 
cessation  of  all  such  attempts,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  evident,  that 
as  long  as  the  attempts  are  made,  they  who  profit  by  them  must 
be  inclined  to  value  those  from  whom  they  proc^sd.  Unless 
counteracting  circumstances  interpose,  there  must  be  between 
the  two  parties  that  sympathy  which  is  caused  by  the  memory 
of  past  &vours,  and  the  hope  of  Aiture  ones.  In  France,  this 
natural  feeling  being  strenguiened  by  that  protective  spirit  which 
induced  men  to  cling  to  those  above  them,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  nobles,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  turbulence,  should  seek 
the  slightest  &vours  of  the  crown  with  an  eagerness  of  which 
some  examples  have  just  been  giv^i.  They  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  look  up  to  the  sovereign  as  the  source  of  their 
ewn  dignity,  that  they  believed  there  was  some  hidden  dignity 
even  in  his  commonest  actions ;  so  that,  to  their  minds,  it  was 
a  matter  of  the  greatst  importance  which  of  them  should  hand 
him  his  napkin,  which  of  them  should  hold  his  basin,  and  which 
of  them  should  put  on  his  shirt.^^  It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  casting  ridicule  upon  these  idle  and  frivolous  men,  that 
I  have  collect^  evidence  respecting  the  disputes  with  which  they 
were  engrossed.     So  fitr  from  this,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied 

"  Eyen  just  before  the  French  Bevolution,  these  feelings  BtOl  existed.  See,  for 
instance,  the  extraordinary  details  in  Campan,  Mhn.  ntr  Marie  Antoinette^  toL  i.  pp. 
08,  99 ;  which  should  be  compared  with  an  extract  from  Frvdftomme'e  Miroir  d$ 
Parity  in  Southeife  Commonplace  Bookf  third  series,  1850,  p.  201,  no.  165. 
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than  blamed  ;  they  acted  according  to  their  instincts ;  they  even 
exerted  such  slender  abilities  as  nature  had  given  to  them.  But 
we  may  well  feel  for  that  great  country  whose  interests  depended 
on  their  care.  And  it  is  solely  in  reference  to  the  &te  of  the 
French  people  that  the  historian  need  trouble  himself  with  the 
history  of  the  French  nobles.  At  the  same  time,  evidence  of 
this  sort,  by  disclosing  the  tendencies  of  the  old  nobility,  dis- 
plays in  one  of  its  most  active  forms  that  protective  and  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  of  which  they  know  little  who  only  know  it  in  its 
present  reduced  and  waning  condition.  Such  &cts  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  symptoms  of  a  cruel  disease,  by  which  Europe  is 
indeed  still  afflicted,  but  which  we  now  see  only  in  a  veiy  mit- 
igated form,  and  of  whose  native  virulence  no  one  can  have  an 
idea,  unless  he  has  studied  it  in  those  early  stages,  when,  raging 
uncontrolled,  it  obtained  such  a  mastery  as  to  check  the  growth 
of  liberty,  stop  the  progress  of  nations,  and  dwarf  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  at  greater  length  the  way  in 
which  France  and  England  diverged  from  each  other,  or  to  point 
out,  what  I  hope  will  henceforth  be  considered  the  obvious  differ- 
ence between  the  civil  wars  in  the  two  countriea  It  is  evident 
that  the  low-bom  and  plebeian  leaders  of  our  rebellion  could 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  matters  which  perplexed  the 
understanding  of  the  great  French  nobles.  Men  like  Cromwell 
and  his  coadjutors,  were  not  much  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  gen- 
ealogy, or  in  the  subtleties  of  heraldic  lore.  They  had  paid 
smaU  attention  to  the  etiquette  of  courts;  they  had  not  even 
studied  the  rules  of  precedence.  All  this  was  foreign  to  their 
design.  On  the  other  hand,  what  they  did  was  done  thoroughly. 
They  knew  that  they  had  a  great  work  to  perform ;  and  they 
performed  it  welL^^  They  had  risen  in  arms  against  a  corrupt 
and  despotic  government,  and  they  would  not  stay  their  hands 
until  they  had  pulled  down  those  who  were  in  high  places ;  until 
they  had  not  only  removed  the  evil,  but  had  likewise  chastised 
those  bad  men  by  whom  the  evil  was  committed.  And  although 
in  this,  their  glorious  imdertaking,  they  did  undoubtedly  display 
some  of  the  infirmities  to  which  even  the  highest  minds  are  sub- 
ject ;  we,  at  least,  ought  never  to  speak  of  them  but  with  that 

"  Ludlow  thos  expresses  the  sentimeiits  which  induced  him  to  make  war  iq;x>ii 
the  crown:  "The  question  in  dispute  between  the  king's  party  and  us  bemg,  as  I 
apprehended,  whether  the  king  should  gOTem  as  a  god  by  his  will,  and  the  nation 
be  governed  by  foroe  like  beasts?  or  whether  the  people  should  be  governed  by 
laws  made  by  themselves,  and  live  under  a  government  derived  from  their  own 
consent?  being  fully  persuaded,  that  an  accommodation  with  the  kine  was  unsafe 
to  the  people  of  En^and,  and  u^ust  and  wicked  in  the  nature  of  it!^  XtMUov*« 
Mfwunrsy  vol.  i.  p.  280.  Compare  W hitelooke's  s^nrited  speech  to  Christina,  in  J<mr» 
nal  of  the  BwddUh  FhnboMty^  voL  i.  o.  288 ;  and  see  pp.  890,  891. 
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unfeigned  respect  which  is  due  to  those  who  taught  the  first 
great  lesson  to  the  kings  of  Europe,  and  who,  in  langua^  not  to 
be  mistaken,  proclaim^  to  them  that  the  impunity  which  they 
had  long  enjoyed  was  now  come  to  an  end,  and  that  against  their 
transgressions  the  people  possessed  a  remedy,  sharper,  and  more 
decisive,  than  any  they  had  hitherto  ventured  to  use. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  PBOTECTIVE  SPIBIT  OAKBIED  BY  LOUIS  XIV.  INTO  LITEBATUBE.  EZAMIIir 
ATION  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THIS  ALLIANCE  BETWEEN  THE  INTEL- 
LECTUAL  CLASSES  AND  THE  OOYEBNINO  CLASSES. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the 
protective  STstem^  and  the  notions  of  subordination  connected 
with  it^  gained  in  France  a  strength  unknown  in  England,  and 
caused  an  essential  divergence  between  the  two  countries.  To 
complete  the  comparison,  it  seems  necessary  to  examine  how  this 
same  spirit  influenced  the  purely  intellectual  history  of  France, 
as  well  as  its  social  and  political  history.  For  the  ideas  of  de- 
pendence upon  which  the  protective  scheme  is  based,  encour- 
aged a  belief  that  the  subordination  which  existed  in  politics 
and  in  society  ought  also  to  exist  in  literature ;  and  that  the 
paternal,  inquisitive,  and  centralizing  system  which  regulated 
the  material  interests  of  the  country,  should  likewise  r^ulate 
the  interests  of  its  knowledge.  When,  therefore,  the  Fronde  was 
finally  overthrown,  every  thing  was  prepared  for  that  singular 
intellectual  polity,  which  during  fifty  years  characterized  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  was  to  French  literature  what 
feudalism  was  to  French  politics.  In  both  cases,  homage  was 
paid  by  one  party,  and  protection  and  favour  accorded  by  the 
other.  Every  man  of  letters  became  a  vassal  of  the  French 
crown.  Every  book  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  royal  &vour; 
and  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  king  was  considered  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  mtellectual  eminence.  The  effects  produced 
by  this  system  will  be  examined  in  the  present  chapter.  The 
apparent  cause  of  the  system  was  the  personal  character  of  Lovis 
XIY . ;  but  the  real  and  overruling  causes  were  those  circum- 
stances which  I  have  already  point^  out,  and  which  establislied 
in  the  French  mind  associations  that  remained  undisturbed  uatil 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  invigorate  those  associations,  and  to 
carry  them  into  every  department  of  life,  was  the  great  aim  of 
Louis  XIY.;  and  in  that  he  was  completely  successM.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  history  of  his  reign  becomes  high^  in- 
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fltractive,  because  we  see  in  it  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
despotism  which  has  ever  occurred;  a  despotism  of  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  kind;  a  despotism  of  fifty  years  over 
one  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  Europe,  who  not  only  bore 
the  yoke  without  repining,  but  submitted  with  cheerfulness,  and 
even  with  gratitude  to  hmi  by  whom  it  was  imposed.* 

What  makes  this  the  more  strange  is,  that  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  the  lowest 
standard  of  morals,  of  honour,  or  of  interest.  A  coarse  and  un- 
bridled profligacy,  followed  by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling 
superstition,  characterized  his  private  life ;  while  in  his  public 
career,  he  displayed  an  arrogauoe  and  a  systematic  perfidy  which 
eventually  roused  the  anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon 
France  sharp  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domestic  pohcy, 
be  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  church ;  and  although  he  re- 
sisted the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he  willingly  left  his  subjects  to 
be  oppressed  by  the  tyranny*  of  the  clergy.*  To  them  he  aban- 
doned every  thing  except  the  exercise  of  his  own  prerogative.* 
Led  on  by  them,  he,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, began  to  encroach  upon  those  religious'  liberties,  of  which 
Henry  IV.  had  laid  the  foundation,  and  which  down  to  this  period 
had  been  preserved  intact.^    It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the 

^  On  the  diflffracefal  sabserviency  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters,  see  Cape^ 
fiffu$'$  Louis  XlVy  vol  i.  pp.  41,  42,  116;  and  on  the  feeling  of  the  people,  Le 
vassor,  who  wrote  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  bitterly  says,  **  mais  les  Francais, 
aoooQtnmds  d  resclayage,  ne  sentent  phis  la  pesantenr  de  leura  chatnes.''  Le  Vat' 
•or.  Hist,  de  Louie  XUI^  vol.  tI.  p.  670.    Foreigners  were  equally  amazed  at  the 

feneral,  and  still  more,  at  the  willing  servility.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  letter  dated 
ebruary,  1704*5,  passes  a  glowing  eulogy  upon  liberty ;  but  he  adds,  that  in  France, 
**  you  wiU  hardly  find  this  argument  understood ;  for  whaterer  flashes  may  now 
and  then  appear,  I  never  yet  knew  one  single  Frenchman  a  free  man."  Forstei'e 
OriginaL  Lettere  of  Loche^  Sidney^  and  ShafieeburVy  1880,  p.  206.  In  the  same  year, 
De  Foe  makes  a  nmilar  remark  in  regard  to  the  French  nobles,  WUeorCe  Life  of  De 
Fot,  ToL  ii.  p.  209 ;  and,  in  1699,  Addison  writes  fh>m  Blois  a  letter  which  strikmgly 
illustrates  the  degradation  of  the  French.  AihirCe  lAfe  of  Addieon^  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
Compare  Bumefe  Own  Thne^  vol  iv.  p.  865,  on  "the  gross  excess  of  flattery  to 
which  the  French  have  run,  beyond  the  examples  of  former  ages,  in  honour  of  thebr 


The  terms  of  this  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  church  are  &irly  stated 
by  M.  Banke :  '*  Wir  sehen,  die  beiden  Oewalten  unterstutzten  einander.  Der  K5nig 
ward  TOO  den  Mnwirkungen  der  weltlichen,  der  Clerus  von  der  unbedingten  Autor- 
itSi  der  geistlichen  Gewalt  des  Papethums  freigesprochen.''  Die  Fiipete^  voL  iii. 
p.  168. 

*  This  part  of  his  character  is  skilfully  drawn  by  Slsmondi,  Bist,  dee  Franioie, 
voL  XXV.  p.  48. 

*  Flassan  supposes  that  the  first  persecuting  laws  were  in  1679 :  "  B^s  Tann^ 
1679  les  concettions  faites  aux  jfrotestans  avaient  M  graduellement  restreintes.** 
Diphmstie  Franfoieey  vol.  iv.  p.  92.  But  the  fact  is,  that  these  laws  began  in  1662, 
the  year  after  the  death  of  Mazarin.  See  Siemondiy  Met.  des  Fran^aiSy  voL  xxv. 
p.  167  ;  Benoisiy  JSdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  iii.  pp.  460-462,  481.  In  1667,  a  letter  from 
Thynne  to  Lord  Clarendon  (Lister's Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  446)  mentions  "the 
horrid  persecutions  the  reformed  religion  undergoes  in  France ;"  and  Locke,  who 
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clergy  that  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  princi- 
ple of  toleration  had  for  nearly  a  century  been  incorporated  with 
the  law  of  the  land/  It  was  at  their  instigation  that,  jnst  before 
this  outrage  upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  his  subjects,  he,  in 
order  to  terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  suddenly  let  loose 
upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  soldiers,  who  were  allowed 
to  practise  the  most  revolting  cruelties.  The  frightful  barbar- 
ities which  followed  are  related  by  authentic  writers  ;*  and  of  the 

traTelled  in  France  in  1676  and  1676,  states  in  his  Jonrnal  {Kim^M  lAfe  cf  Im^ 
vol  i.  p.  110)  that  the  Protestants  were  losing  "  every  day  some  privilege  or  other." 

*  An  account  of  the  revocation  will  be  found  in  all  the  French  historians ;  bat  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  of  them  have  noticed  that  there  was  a  rumour  of  it  iti 
Paris  twenty  years  before  it  occurred.    In  March,  1665,  Patin  writes,  "On  dit  <{i]e. 

Four  miner  des  huguenots,  le  roi  veut  supprimer  les  chambres  de  T^dit,  et  abolir 
6dit  de  Nantes."  Lttiten  de  Patin,  vol.  iiL  p.  616.  

*  Ck>mpare  Bumef$  Own  HtM,  vol  iii.  pp.  78-76,  with  SiicU  de  Louie  XTF,  is 
(Euvree  de  Voltaire,  vol  xx.  pp.  877,  878.  Voltaire  says  that  the  Protestants  who 
persisted  in  their  religion  **  4taient  livr^s  aux  soldats,  qui  eurent  toute  licence,  ex- 
cepts celle  de  tuer.  U  j  eut  pourtant  plnsieurs  personnes  si  cmellement  mal- 
trait^es  qu'elles  en  moumrent.'*  And  Burnet,  who  was  in  France  in  1685,  sayi^ 
"  all  men  set  their  thoughts  on  work  to  invent  new  methods  of  cruelty."  What 
some  of  those  methods  were,  I  shall  now  relate ;  because  the  evidence,  howevyr 
painM  it  may  be,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  understand  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  veil  should  be  rent ;  and  that  the  squeamish  deKcacy  whidi 
would  hide  such  facts,  should  give  way  before  the  obligation  which  the  historian  is 
under  of  holding  up  to  public  opprobrium,  and  brandmg  with  public  infamy,  the 
church  by  which  the  measures  were  instigated,  the  sovereign  by  whom  they  were 
enforced,  and  the  age  in  which  they  were  permitted. 

The  two  original  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  these  events  are,  Quidc^e  Synod' 
icon  in  Gallia,  1692,  folio;  and  Benoiet,  HUtoire  de  VMdU  de  NanUe,  1695,  4to. 
From  these  works  I  extract  the  following  accounts  of  what  happened  in  France  in 
1685.  ''Afterwards  they  fall  upon  the  persons  of  the  Protestants ;  and  there  was 
no  wickedness,  thoueh  never  so  horrid,  which  they  did  not  put  in  practice,  thai 

they  might  enforce  Siem  to  change  their  religion They  bound  them  as 

criminals  are  when  they  be  put  to  the  rack ;  and  in  that  posture,  putting  a  fxmnel 
into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down  Uieir  throats  tiu  its  fumes  had  deprived 
them  of  their  reason,  and  they  had  in  Uiat  condition  made  them  consent  to  become 
Catholics.  Some  they  stripped  stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  offered  them  a 
thousand  indignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from  head  to  foot;  they  cut  them 
with  pen-knives,  tare  them  by  the  noses  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  dragged  them 
about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become  Roman  Oatholics,  or  that  the  doleful 
outcries  of  these  poor  tormented  creatures,  cidling  upon  God  for  mercy,  constrained 

them  to  let  them  go In  some  places  they  tied  &thers  and  husbands  to  the 

bedposts,  and  ravQied  their  wives  and  daughters  befbre  their  eyes.  ....  From 
others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  toes,  which  must  needs  <;au86  an 
intolerable  pain.  They  burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew  up  men  and  women 
with  bellows,  till  they  were  ready  to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  couM 
not  prevail  upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences,  and  abandon  their  religion,  they 
did  then  imprison  them  in  dose  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  exercised 
all  kinds  of  inhumanities  upon  them."  Quieh'e  Bynodkon,  voL  L  pp.  cxxx.  cxxxL 
**  Cependant  les  troupes  exe^^ient  partout  des  cruautes  inouies.  Tout  leur  iAxAt 
Dermis,  pourveu  qu*ils  ne  fissent  pas  mourir.  Us  iUsoient  danser  qnelquefois  lews 
n6tes,  Ju8qu'4  ce  qu'ils  tombassent  en  d^faillance.  lis  bemoient  ki  autrea  Jusqa^ 
ce  quMs  n'en  pouvoient  plus.  .  .  .  .  B  y  en  eut  quelques-uns  4  qui  on  versa  de 

Teau  bouillante  dans  la  bouche B  y  en  eut  plusieurs  4  qui  on  donna  des 

coups  de  bAton  sous  les  pieds,  pour  4prouver  si  ce  supplice  est  anssi  cruel  que  leu 

relations  le  publient.    On  arrachoit  k  d*autres  le  poQ  de  la  barbe D^aotre* 

briUoient  4  la  chandelle  le  poll  des  bras  et  des  jambes  de  leurs  hdtes.    O^antres  fti- 
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dfieot  produced  on  the  material  interests  of  the  nation^  some  idea 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  these  religious  persecutions 
cost  France  half  a  million  of  her  most  industrious  inhabitants^ 
who  fled  to  different  parts^  taking  with  them  those  habits  of  la- 
bour, and  that  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respective 
trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  enriching  their  own 
country.^  These  things  are  notorious,  they  are  incontestable,  and 
they  lie  on  the  siifitce  of  history.  Yet  in  the  face  of  them,  there 
are  still  found  men  who  hold  up  for  admiration  the  age  of  Louis 
Xiy.  Although  it  is  well  known,  that  in  his  reign  every  vestige 
of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  were  weighed  down  by 
an  insufferable  taxation ;  that  their  chUdren  were  torn  from  them 
by  tens  of  thousands  to  swell  the  royal  armies ;  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  squandered  to  an  unprecedented  extent; 
that  a  despotism  of  the  worst  kind  was  firmly  established; — 
although  all  this  is  universally  admitted,  yet  tihiere  are  writers, 

soient  briiler  de  1a  poudre,  d  prds  du  Tisage  de  ceux  qm  lenr  resistoient,  qu'elle  leur 
grillolt  toute  la  peaa.  lis  mettoient  4  d'autres  des  charbons  allumez  dans  les  mains, 
et  les  contraigQoient  de  les  tenir  ferm^es,  jusqu'A  ce  que  les  charbons  fussent  ^teints. 
....  On  briUa  les  pieds  &  plusienrs,  tenant  les  uns  long-terns  devant  un  grand 
feu ;  appliquant  aux  autres  une  pelle  ardente  sous  les  pieds ;  liantles  pieds  des  autres 
dans  des  bottines  pleines  de  graisse,  qu*on  faisoit  fondre  et  chauffer  peu  4  peu  devant 
nn  bramer  ardent.^  Benout^  Hist  de  VEdit  de  Nantes,  toI.  v.  pp.  887-889.  Ono  of 
the  Protestants,  named  Byau,  they  '^  li^rent  fort  6troitement ;  lui  sevr^rent  les 
doigts  des  mains ;  lui  fich^rent  des  ^pingles  sous  les  ongles ;  lui  firent  briiler  de  la 
poudre  dans  les  oreiUes ;  lui  percent  les  cuisses  en  plusieurs  lieux,  et  Ters^rent  du 
Tinaigre  ct  du  sel  dans  ses  blessures.  Par  et  tourmefU  il$  SpuisererU  sa  patience  en 
deuzjoun;  eileforckent  d  ehanper  de  religion.^  p.  890.  "Les  dragons  ^toient  les 
mtoies  en  tons  ueux.  lis  battoient,  ils  ^tourdissoient,  lis  brOloient  en  Bourgogne 
comme  en  Poitou,  en  Champagne  comme  en  Guyenne,  en  Normandie  comme  en 
Languedoc.  Mais  lis  n*ayoient  pour  les  femmes  ni  plus  de  respect,  ni  plus  de  piti6 
qoe  pour  les  hommes.  Au  contraire.  ils  abusoient  de  la  tendre  pudeur  qui  est 
une  des  propri^tez  de  leur  sexe ;  et  ils  s^en  prcTaloient  pour  leur  faire  de  plus 
sensibles  outrages.  On  leur  levoit  quelquefois  Icurs  juppes  par  dessus  la  t^te,  et  on 
leur  jettoit  des  seaux  d^eau  sur  le  corps.    II  y  en  eut  plusieurs  que  les  soldats  mirent 

en  chemise,  et  quails  forc^nt  de  danser  avec  eux  dans  cet  6tat Deux 

fines  de  Callus,  nomm^es  le  Noble,  tareni  mises  toutes  nufis  su^  le  pavd,  et  fu- 
rent  ainsi  expos^es  &  la  mocquerie  et  aux  outrages  des  passans.  ....  Pes 
dfagons  ayant  114  la  dame  de  Yezen^ai  A  la  quenouille  de  son  lit,  lui  crachoient  dans 
la  bouche  quand  elle  Pouvroit  pour  parler  ou  pour  soupirer."  pp.  891,  892.  At  p. 
917  are  other  details,  far  more  horrible,  respecting  the  treatment  of  women,  and 
which  indignation  rather  than  shame  prevents  me  from  transcribing.  Indeed,  the 
shame  can  only  light  on  the  church  and  the  government  under  whose  united  au- 
thority such  scandalous  outrages  could  be  openly  perpetrated,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  compelling  men  to  change  their  relidous  opinions. 

*  M.  Blanqui  {HieL  de  fEconcmie  FoUtiqw,  voL  ii.  p.  10)  says,  that  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  cost  France  "  ciuq  cent  mille  de  ses  eniants  les  plus  in- 
dnstrieux,"  who  carried  into  other  countries  "  les  habitudes  d'ordre  et  de  travail 
dont  ils  ^talent  imbus."  See  also  Sikcle  de  Louis  XIV,  chap,  xxxvi.,  in  (Euores  dt 
Voltaire,  voL  xx.  pp.  380,  881.  Several  of  them  emigrated  to  North  America. 
Compare  Godwin  on  Population,  pp.  888,  889,  with  Betwitt,  VEdit  de  Nantes,  vol.  v. 
pp.  978,  974,  and  LyeWs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  edit.  1849,  vol  iL  p.  159. 
See  also,  on  the  efl'ects  of  the  Bevocation,  Zettres  inidites  de  Voltaire,  vol  ii. 
p.  478. 
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even  in  onr  own  day,  who  are  so  in&tuated  with  the  glories  of 
literatore,  as  to  balance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes, 
and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a  prince  during 
whose  life  there  were  produced  the  Letters  of  Pascal,  the  Ora- 
tions of  Bossuet,  the  Comedies  of  Moliire,  and  the  Tragedies  of 
Bacine. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  merits  of  a  sovereign  is,  in- 
deed, so  rapidly  dying  away,  that  I  shall  not  spend  any  words  in 
refuting  it.  But  it  is  connected  with  a  more  widely  diffused 
error  respecting  the  influence  of  royal  patronage  upon  national 
literature.  This  is  a  delusion  which  men  of  letters  have  them- 
selves been  the  first  to  propagate.  From  the  language  too  many 
of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  employing,  we  might  be  led  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  magical  power  in  the  smiles  of  a  king, 
which  stimulates  the  intellect  of  the  fortunate  individual  whose 
heart  they  are  permitted  to  gladden.  Nor  must  this  be  despised, 
as  one  of  those  harmless  prejudices  that  still  linger  roimd  the 
person  of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  only  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  things,  but  it  is  in  its  practical  con- 
sequences very  injurious.  It  is  injurious  to  the  independent, 
spirit  which  literature  should  always  possess ;  and  it  is  injurious 
to  princes  themselves,  because  it  strengthens  that  vanity  of 
which  they  generally  have  too  large  a  share.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider the  position  they  now  occupy  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
tries, we  shall  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of  an  opinion  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  unfit  to  be  held  by  educated 
men. 

From  the  moment  that  there  was  finally  abandoned  the  theo- 
logical fiction  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  it  necessarily  followed 
that  the  respect  felt  for  them  should  suffer  a  corresponding 
diminution.^  The  superstitious  reverence  with  which  they  were 
formerly  regarded  is  extinct,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  no 
longer  awed  by  that  divinity  with  which  their  persons  were  once 
supposed  to  be  hedg^.»    The  standard,  therefore,  by  which  we 

'  On  the  diminished  respect  for  kings,  caused  bj  the  abandonment  of  diTine 
right,  see  Spencer's  Social  Statics^  pp.  423,  424;  and  on  the  influence  of  the  clergy 
in  propagating  the  old  doctrine,  see  Allen's  learned  work  on  the  Rov(d  PrerogcUite^ 
edit.  1 849,  p.  1 66.  See  also  some  striking  remarks  by  Locke,  in  Kinsr*  Life  of  Zoekd, 
vol.  li.  p.  90. 

*  **  Qu'est  devenu,  en  effet,  le  droit  dlyin,  cette  penste,  autrefois  acoept^e  par 
lea  masses,  que  lea  rois  4taient  les  repr^sentants  de  Dieu  sur  la  terre,  que  la  racine 
de  leur  pouvoir  6tait  dans  le  ciel  ?  Elle  s'est  6vauouie  derant  cette  autre  pena6e, 
qu'aucun  nuage,  aucun  mysticisme  n^obscurcit ;  devant  cette  pensfo  si  natuieOe  et 
brillant  dWe  clartA  si  nette  et  si  vive,  que  la  souTeraine  puissance,  sor  la  terre, 
appartient  au  peuple  entier,  et  non  k  une  fraction,  et  moins  encore  1  un  seul  bomme.*' 
£ey,  Science  SoeiaU,  vol.  iii.  p.  808.  Compare  Manning  on  the  Law  of  NeUvmM^ 
p.  101 ;  Laing'e  Sweden,  p.  408 ;  Laing'e  Denmark^  p.  196;  Burke'e  Wirke^  r6L  i 
p.  891 
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sliotQd  measure  them  is  obvious.  We  should  applaud  their  con- 
duct in  proportion  as  they  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of 
the  nation  over  which  they  are  intrusted  with  power ;  but  we 
ought  to  remember  that^  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
educated,  and  from  the  childish  homage  always  paid  to  them, 
their  information  must  be  very  inaccurate,  and  their  prejudices 
very  numerous.*^  On  this  account,  so  fer  fix)m  expecting  that 
they  should  be  judicious  patrons  of  literature,  or  should  in  any 
way  head  their  age,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  they  do  not  ob- 
stinately oppose  the  spirit  of  their  time,  and  if  they  do  not 
attempt  to  stop  the  march  of  society.  For,  unless  the  sovei^ign, 
in  spite  of  the  intellectual  disadvantages  of  his  position,  is  a 
man  of  very  enlarged  mind,  it  must  ususJly  happen  that  he  will 
reward,  not  those  who  are  most  able,  but  those  who  are  most 
compliant ;  and  that  while  he  refuses  his  patronage  to  a  pro- 
found and  independent  thinker,  he  will  grant  it  to  an  author  who 
cherishes  ancient  prejudices  and  defends  ancient  abuses.  In  this 
way,  the  practice  of  conferring  on  men  of  letters  either  honorary 
or  pecuniary  rewards,  is  agreeable,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  re- 
ceive them ;  but  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  bold- 
ness and  energy  of  their  sentiments,  and  therefore  to  impair  the 
value  of  their  works.  This  might  be  made  evident  by  publish- 
ing a  list  of  those  literary  pensions  which  have  been  granted  by 
European  princes.  If  this  were  done,  the  mischief  produced  by 
these  and  similar  rewards,  would  be  clearly  seen.  After  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  history  of  literature,  I  thmk  myself  authorized 
to  say,  that  for  one  instance  in  which  a  sovereign  has  recom- 
pensed a  man  who  is  before  his  age,  there  are  at  least  twenty 
instances  of  his  recompensing  one  who  is  behind  his  age.  The 
result  is,  that  in  every  country  where  royal  patronage  has  been 
long  and  generally  bestowed,  the  spirit  of  literature,  instead  of 
being  progressive,  has  become  reactionary.  An  alliance  has  been 
struck  up  between  those  who  give  and  those  who  receive.  By  a 
system  of  boimties,  there  has  been  artificially  engendered  a 
greedy  and  necessitous  class;  who,  eager  for  pensions,  and 
offices,  and  titles,  have  made  the  pursuit  of  truth  subordinate  to 
the  desire  of  gain,  and  have  infused  into  their  writings  the  prej- 
udices of  the  court  to  which  they  cling.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
marks  of  favour  have  become  the  badge  of  servitude..   Hence  it 

^  In  this,  ae  in  an  Instances,  the  language  of  respect  lone  snirives  the  feeling 
to  which  the  language  owed  its  origin.  Lord  Brougham  {Political  PhUotopky^  vol. 
i  p.  42,  Lond.  1849)  obserres,  that  ^*  all  their  titles  are  derived  from  a  dlviiie  orig- 
inal — all  refer  to  them  as  representing  the  Deitj  on  earth.  They  are  called  '  Qract^ 
^Majetbf^  They  are  termed  '•Tht  XmTa  anoiniedy^  ^The  VleegerefU  of  God  upon 
«arfA;' with  many  other  names  which  are  either  nonsensical  or  blasphemous,  out 
which  are  outdone  in  absurdity  by  the  kings  of  the  East."  True  enough :  but  if 
Lord  Brougham  had  written  thus  three  centuries  ago,  he  would  have  had  his  ears 
out  off  for  his  pains. 
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iBy  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  by  &r  the  noblest  of  all 
occupations^  an  occupation  which  of  aU  others  raises  the  dignity 
of  man,  has  been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  common  profession, 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  measured  by  the  number  of  re- 
wards, and  where  the  highest  honours  are  in  the  gift  of  whoever 
happens  to  be  the  minister  or  sovereign  of  the  day. 

This  tendency  forms  of  itself  a  decisive  objection  to  the  views 
of  those  who  wish  to  intrust  the  executive  government  with  the 
means  of  rewarding  literary  men.  But  there  is  also  another  ob- 
jection, in  some  respects  still  more  serious.  Every  nation  which 
is  aUowed  to  pursue  its  course  uncontrolled,  will  easily  satisfy 
the  wants  of  its  own  intellect,  and  will  produce  such  a  literature 
as  is  best  suited  to  its  actual  condition.  And  it  is  evidently  for 
the  interest  of  all  classes  that  the  production  shall  not  be  greater 
than  the  want ;  that  the  supply  shall  not  exceed  the  demand. 
It  is,  moreover,  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society  that  a 
healthy  proportion  should  be  kept  up  between  the  intellectual 
classes  and  the  practical  classes.^  It  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  certain  ratio  between  those  who  are  most  inclined 
to  think,  and  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  act.  If  we  were  all 
authors,  our  material  interests  would  suffer;  if  we  were  all  men 
of  business,  our  mental  pleasures  would  be  abridged.  In  the 
first  case,  we  should  be  famished  philosophers ;  in  tibie  other  case, 
we  should  be  wealthy  fools.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  according 
to  the  conmionest  principles  of  human  action,  the  relative  num- 
bers of  these  two  classes  will  be  adjusted,  without  effort,  by  the 
natural,  or,  as  we  caU  it,  the  spontaneous  movement  of  society. 
But  if  a  government  takes  upon  itself  to  pension  literary  men, 
it  disturbs  this  movement ;  it  troubles  the  harmony  of  things. 
This  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  spirit  of  interference,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  protection,  by  which  every  country  has  been 
greatly  injured.  If,  for  instance,  a  ftuid  were  set  apart  by  the 
state  for  rewarding  butchers  and  tailors,  it  is  certain  that  the 
number  of  those  useftQ  men  would  be  needlessly  augmented.  K 
another  fund  is  appropriated  for  the  literary  classes,  it  is  as  cer- 
tain that  men  of  letters  will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  require.*  In  both  cases,  an  artificial 
stimulus  win  produce  an  unhealthy  action.  Surely,  food  and 
clothes  are  as  necessary  for  the  body  as  literature  is  for  the  mind. 
Why,  then,  should  we  call  upon  government  to  encourage  those 
who  write  our  books,  any  more  than  to  encourage  those  who  kill 
our  mutton  and  mend  our  garments  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
intellectual  march  of  society  is,  in  this  respect,  exactly  analc^us 
to  its  physical  march.  In  some  instances  a  forced  supply  may, 
indeed,  create  an  unnatural  want.    But  this  is  an  artificial  state 
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of  things^  which  indicates  a  diseased  action.  In  a  healthy  con* 
dition^  it  is  not  the  supply  which  causes  the  want^  but  it  is  the 
want  which  gives  rise  to  the  supply.  To  suppose,  therefore,  that 
an  increase  of  authors  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  n  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  is  as  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  an  increase 
of  butchers  must  be  followed  by  a  diffusion  of  food.  This  is  not 
the  way  in  which  things  are  ordered.  Men  must  have  appetite 
before  they  will  eat ;  they  must  have  money  before  they  can  buy; 
they  must  be  inquisitive  before  they  will  read.  The  two  great 
principles  which  move  the  world  are,  the  love  of  wealth  and  the 
love  of  knowledge.  These  two  principles  respectively  represent 
and  govern  the  two  most  important  classes  into  which  every  civil- 
iaed  country  is  divided.  What  a  government  gives  to  one  of 
these  classes,  it  must  take  from  the  other.  What  it  gives  to 
literature,  it  must  take  from  •Wealth.  This  can  never  be  done 
to  any  great  extent,  without  entailing  the  most  ruinous  conse- 
quences. For,  the  natural  proportions  of  society  being  destroyed, 
society  itself  will  be  thrown  into  confusion.  While  men  of  let- 
ters are  protected,  men  of  industry  will  be  depressed.  The 
lower  classes  can  count  for  little  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
literature  is  the  first  consideration.  The  idea  of  the  liberty  of 
the  people  will  be  discouraged ;  their  persons  will  be  oppressed  ; 
their  labour  will  be  taxed.  The  arts  necessary  to  life  will  be  de- 
spised, in  order  that  those  which  embellish  life  may  be  favoured. 
The  many  will  be  ruined,  that  the  few  may  be  pleased.  While 
every  thing  is  splendid  above,  all  will  be  rotten  below.  Fine  pic- 
tures, noble  palaces,  touching  dramas, — these  may  for  a  time  be 
produced  in  profusion,  but  it  will  be  at  the  cost  of  the  heart  and 
strength  of  the  nation.  Even  the  class  for  whom  the  sacrifice 
has  been  made,  will  soon  decay.  Poets  may  continue  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  prince  who  has  bought  them  with  his  gold. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  men  who  begin  by  losing  their  inde- 
pendence, will  end  by  losing  their  enei^.  Their  intellect  must 
be  robust  indeed,  if  it  does  not  wither  in  the  sickly  atmosphere 
of  a  court.  Their  attention  being  concentrated  on  their  master, 
they  insensibly  contract  those  habits  of  servility  which  are  suited 
to  their  position ;  and,  as  the  range  of  their  sympathies  is  dimin- 
ished, the  use  and  action  of  their  genius  become  impaired.  To 
them  submission  is  a  custom,  and  servitude  a  pleasure.  In  their 
hands,  literature  soon  loses  its  boldness,  tradition  is  appealed  to 
as  the  ground  of  truth,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  extinguished. 
Then  it  is,  that  there  comes  one  of  those  sad  moments  in  which 
no  outlet  being  left  for  public  opinion,  the  minds  of  men  art 
unable  to  find  a  vent ;  their  discontents,  having  no  voice,  slowly 
rankle  into  a  deadly  hatred  ;  their  passions  accumulate  in  silence, 
VOL.  I. — 82 
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until  at  lengthy  losing  all  patience,  they  are  goaded  into  one  of 
those  terrible  revolutions,  by  which  they  humble  the  pride  of 
Umi  rulers,  and  carry  retribution  even  into  the  heart  of  the 
palace. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  is  well  known  to  thoee  who  have 
studied  the  hiBtory  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  connection  between 
it  and  Ihe  French  Bevolution.     That  prince  adopted,  during  hi0 
long  reign,  the  mischievous  practice  of  rewardii^  literary  m^ 
with  large  sums  of  money,  and  of  conferring  on  them  numeroug 
marks  of  perscmal  &vour.    As  this  was  done  for  more  than  half 
a  century  ;  and  as  the  wealth  which  he  thus  unscrupulously  em- 
ployed was  of  course  taken  from  his  other  subjects,  we  can  find 
no  better  illustration  of  the  results  which  such  pationage  m 
likely  to  produca    He,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  organizing  into 
a  system  that  protection  of  literature  which  some  are  so  anxious  to 
restcMU    What  the  effect  of  this  was  upon  the  general  interests 
of  knowledge,  we  shall  presently  see.    But  its  effect  upon  an* 
ihors  thenu^ves  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by  those  mett 
of  letters  who,  with  Uttle  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  aie  con- 
stantly reproaching  the  English  government  for  neglecting  the 
profession  of  which  they  themselves  are  members.    In  no  age 
have  literary  men  been  rewarded  with  such  profiiseness  as  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY. ;  and  in  no  age  have  they  been  so 
mean-spirited,  so  servile,  so  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  their  great 
vocation  as  the   apostles  of  knowledge  and  the  nussionaries 
of  truth.     The  history  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  that 
time  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their  acquirements,  and  the 
power  of  their  minds,  they  were  unable  to  resist  the  surrounding 
corruption.    To  gain  the  &vour  of  the  king,  they  sacrificed  thai 
independent  spirit  which  should  have  been  dearer  to  them  than 
life.     They  gave  away  the  inheritance  of  genius ;  they  sold  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.    What  happened  then,  would^ 
imder  the  same  circumstances,  happen  now.    A  few  eminent 
thinkers  may  be  able  for  a  certain  time  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
their  age.     But,  looking  at  mankind  generally,  society  can  have 
no  hold  on  any  class  except  through  the  medium  of  their  inter- 
ests.   It  behoves,  therefore,  every  people  to  take  heed,  that  the 
interests  of  literary  men  are  on  their  side  rather  than  on  the  side 
of  their  rulers.    For,  literature  is  the  representative  of  intellect^ 
which  is  progressive  ;  government  is  the  representative  of  ord^, 
which  is  stationary.    As  long  as  these  two  great  powers  are 
separate,  they  will  correct  and  react  upon  each  other,  and  tht 
people  may  hold  the  balance.  If,  however,  these  powers  coaleacey 
if  the  government  can  corrupt  the  intellect,  and  if  the  inteUect 
will  yield  to  the  government,  the  inevitable  result  must  be^  dea- 
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potism  in  politics^  and  servility  in  Hteratnre^  This  was  the  his* 
toiy  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  this,  we  may  rest 
assured,  will  be  the  history  of  every  oonntiy  that  shall  be  tempted 
to  follow  so  attractive  but  so  fatal  an  example. 

The  reputation  of  Louis  XIV.  originated  in  the  gratitude  of 
men  of  letters ;  but  it  is  now  supported  by  a  popular  notion  that 
the  celebrated  literature  of  his  age  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
Ids  fostering  care.  If,  however,  we  examine  this  opinion,  we 
AaH  find  that,  like  many  of  the  traditions  of  which  history  is 
ftdl,  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  truth.  We  shall  find  two  leading 
circumstances,  which  will  prove  that  the  literary  splendour  of 
his  reign  was  not  the  result  of  his  efforts,  but  was  the  work  of 
tiiat  great  generation  which  preceded  him  ;  and  that  the  intel* 
kct  of  France,  so  fiir  from  being  benefited  by  his  munificence, 
was  hampered  by  his  protection. 

I.  The  first  circumstance  is,  that  the  immense  impulse 
which,  during  the  administrations  of  Bichelieu  and  of  Mazarin, 
had  been  given  to  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  was  sud*- 
denly  stopped.  In  1661  Louis  XIV.  assumed  the  government ;" 
and  from  that  moment  until  his  death,  in  1715,  the  history  of 
France,  so  far  as  great  discoveries  are  concerned,  is  a  blank  in 
the  annals  of  Europe.  If,  putting  aside  all  preconceived  notions 
respecting  the  supposed  glory  of  that  age,  we  examine  the  mat- 
ter fiiirly,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  department  there  was  a 
maniffest  dearth  of  original  thinkers.  There  was  much  that  was 
elegant,  much  that  was  attractive.  The  senses  of  men  were 
soothed  and  flattered  by  the  creations  of  art,  by  paintings,  by 
palaces,  by  poems  ;  but  scarcely  any  thing  of  moment  was  added 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  If  we  take  the  mathematics, 
and  those  mixed  sciences  to  which  they  are  applicable,  it  will  be 
universally  admitted  that  their  most  successM  cultivators  in 
France  during  the  seventeenth  century  were  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Fermat,  Qttssendi,  and  Mersenne.  But,  so  far  from  Louis  XIV. 
having  any  share  in  the  honour  due  to  them,  these  eminent  men 
were  engj^ed  in  their  investigations  while  the  king  was  still  in 
his  cradle,  and  completed  them  before  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  before  his  system  of  protection  came  into 
play.  Descartes  died  in  1660  »*  when  the  Eng  was  twelve  years 
old.  Pascal,  whose  name,  like  that  of  Descartes,  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  gained  an  European 
reputation,  while  Louis,  occupied  in  the  nursery  with  his  toys,  was 
not  aware  that  any  such  man  existed.     His  treatise  on  conic  sec- 

"  ^*  La  premiere  p^riode  da  gouyernemokt  de  Looia  XIV  commenoe  done  mi 
1661."     Capefiffue's  Loui$  XIV,  voL  i.  jx  4. 


Bing.  Univ,  Tol  zl.  p.  157. 
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tions  was  written  in  1639  ;^'  hie  decisive  experiments  on  the 
weight  of  air  were  made  in  1648  ;^*  and  his  researches  on  the  cy- 
cloid, the  last  great  inquiry  he  ever  undertook,  were  in  1658,** 
when  Louis,  still  under  the  tutelage  of  Mazarin,  had  no  sort  of 
authority.  Fermat  was  one  of  the  most  profound  thinkers  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  particularly  as  a  geometrician,  in  which 
respect  he  was  second  only  to  Descartes.**  The  most  important 
steps  are  those  concerning  the  geometiy  of  infinites,  applied  to 
the  ordinates  and  tangents  of  curves ;  which,  however,  he  com- 
pleted in  or  before  1636.*^  As  to  Gassendi  and  Mersenne,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Gassendi  died  in  1655,*®  six  years  before 
Louis  was  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  while  Mersenne  died  in  1648,*' 
when  the  great  king  was  ten  years  old. 

These  were  the  men  who  flourished  in  France  just  before  the 
system  of  Louis  XIV,  came  into  operation.  Shortly  after  theb 
death  the  patronage  of  the  king  began  to  teU  upon  the  national 
intellect ;  and  during  the  next  fifty  years  no  addition  of  impor- 
tance was  made  to  either  branch  of  the  mathematics,  or,  with 
the  single  exception  of  acoustics,'^  to  any  of  the  sciences  to 
which  the  mathematics  are  appUed.^*     The  further  the  seven- 

*'  In  Bioff,  UrUv,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  60,  be  is  said  to  have  composed  it  "  &  Vige  de 
seize  ans ;"  and  at  p.  46,  to  have  been  born  in  1623. 

**  Leslie's  Natural  Philosophy^  p.  201 ;  Bordas  Demoulin^  Le  CarUsianisme,  toL 
i.  p.  810.  Sir  John  Herachel  (Disc,  ofi  Nat.  Fhilos,  pp.  229,  280)  calls  this  **  ooe  (rf 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,*^  crncial  instance  recorded  in  physics  ;  and  h»  thinks 
that  it  **  tended,  more  powerf^y  than  any  thing  which  had  previously  been  done  in 
science,  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  men  that  disposition  to  experimental  verificatioD 
which  bad  scarcely  yet  taken  full  and  secure  root."  In  this  point  of  view,  the  ad* 
ditiou  it  actually  made  to  knowledge  is  the  smallest  part  of  its  merit. 

**  Montucla  {Hist,  des  Mathimatiqves^  voL  ii.  p.  61)  says,  *Wer8  1658;**  and  at 
p.  66,  **il  se  mit^  vers  le  commencement  de  1668,  h  consid^rer  j^ns  profond^ment 
les  propri6tte  de  cette  courbe." 

^  Montucla  {Elst,  des  Mathhnat.  vol  il  p.  186)  enthusiastically  declares  that,  "*  il 
Descartes  eiit  manqu6  h  Tesprit  humain,  Fermat  Vett  remplao6  en  g^om^trie."  Sim- 
son,  the  celebrated  restorer  of  Greek  geometry,  said  that  Format  was  the  only  modem 
who  understood  porisms.  See  TraiJfs  Account  of  Simson^  1812,  4to,  pp.  18,  41. 
On  the  connexion  between  his  views  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  differential 
calculus,  see  Brewstet's  Life  of  Newton^  vol.  ii.  pp.  7-8 ;  and  compare  Cbntto,  PkUoso' 
dAm  Positive,  vol.  L  pp.  228,  229,  726,  727. 

"  See  extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  Fermat  to  Roberval,  in  1686,  in  Jfom^ 
tucloy  Hist,  des  MatMrnatiques,  vol  ii.  pp.  186,  187;  respecting  which  there  is  no 
notice  in  the  meagre  article  on  Format,  in  HuttorCs  Mathematical  Dietionary,  vol  L 
p.  610,  4to,  1816.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  English  mathematicians  that  this  nnmtSsfifcc- 
tory  work  of  Button's  should  still  remain  the  best  they  have  produced  on  the  history 
of  their  own  science.  The  same  disregard  of  dates  is  shown  in  the  hasty  remarks 
on  Fermat  by  Playfair.  See  Playf air's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematieal 
Science,  JSncyclop.  Brit,  vol.  i.  p.  440,  7th  edition. 

"  ffutton's  Mathemat.  Diet  vol.  i.  p.  672.  "  Ibid,  vol  il  p.  46. 

**  Of  which  Sauveur  may  be  considered  the  creator.  Oompare  JShge  de  Samg^ur, 
in  (Euvres  de  Fontenelle,  Paris,  1766,  vol  v.  p.  486,  with  WhewelPs  Hist,  of  the  Indue, 
Sdenees,  vol  ii.  p.  884 ;  Oomte,  PhUos,  Pos.  vol  ii.  pp.  627,  628. 

**  In  the  report  presented  to  Napoleon  by  tiie  French  Institute,  it  is  said  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  *Mes  sciences  exactes  et  les  sciences  physiques  pen  cnltiT^es  en 
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teenth  century  advanced,  the  more  evident  did  the  decline  be- 
come, and  the  more  clearly  can  we  trace  the  connexion  between 
the  waning  powers  of  the  French,  and  that  protective  spirit 
which  enfeebled  the  energies  it  wished  to  strengthen.  Louis  had 
heaixl  that  astronomy  is  a  noble  study  ;  he  was  therefore  anxious, 
by  encouraging  its,  cultivation  in  France,  to  add  to  the  glories 
of  his  own  name.**  With  this  view,  he  rewarded  its  professors 
with  unexampled  profusion ;  he  built  the  splendid  observatory 
of  Paris ;  he  invited  to  his  court  the  most  eminent  foreign  as- 
tronomers, Cassini  fh)m  Italy,  E6mer  from  Denmark,  Huygens 
from  Holland.  But,  as  to  native  ability,  France  did  not  produce 
a  single  man  who  made  even  one  of  those  various  discoveries, 
which  mark  the  epochs  of  astronomical  science.  In  other  coun- 
tries vast  progress  was  made  ;  and  Newton  in  particular,  by  his 
immense  generalizations,  reformed  nearly  every  branch  of  physics, 
and  remodelled  astronomy  by  carrying  the  laws  of  gravitation 
to  the  extremity  of  the  solar  system.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
had  fallen  into  such  a  torpor,  that  these  wonderful  discoveries, 
which  changed  the  face  of  faiowledge,  were  entirely  n^lected, 
there  being  no  instance  of  any  French  astronomer  adopting 
them  until  1732,  that  is,  forty-five  years  after  they  had  been 
published  by  their  immortal  author.*'  Even  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, the  most  valuable  improvement  made  by  French  astrono- 
mers during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  was  not  original.  They 
hid  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  micrometer ;  an  admirable  re- 
source which,  as  they  supposed,  was  first  contrived  by  Picard 
and  Auzout.**    The  truth,  however,  is  that  here  again  they  were 

France  dans  on  si^le  qui  paroiasoit  ne  trourer  de  charmes  que  dans  la  litt^rature.** 
DaeieTy  Rapport  Histonqve^  p.  24.  Or,  as  Lacretelle  expresses  it  {Dix-kuiH^e 
SUcUy  vol  iL  p.  10),  "  La  France,  apr^s  aroir  foami  Descartes  et  Pascal,  eat  pen- 
dant quelqoe  temps  &  enrier  auz  nations  ^trang^res  la  gloire  de  produire  dea  g^nies 
cr6atears  dans  les  sciences." 

"  A  writer  late  in  the  seventeenth  century  sajs,  with  some  simplicity,  "the 
present  king  of  France  is  reputed  an  encourager  of  choice  and  able  men,  in  ail  facul- 
ties, who  can  attribute  to  his  greatness.**    Avhre}f»  LttUrn^  vol.  iL  p.  624. 

*  The  Frincipia  of  Newton  appeared  in  1687  ;  and  Maupertuls,  in  1782,  "  was 
the  first  astronomer  of  France  who  undertook  a  critical  defence  of  the  theory  of 
gravitaUon."  Oran(9  But.  of  Pkysieal  AMtronomy,  pp.  81,  48.  In  17^8,  Voltaire 
writes,  "  La  France  est  jusqu^  pr&ent  le  seul  pays  oii  les  th^ries  de  Newton  en 
physique,  et  de  Boerhaare  en  m6decine  soient  combattues.  Nous  n*ayons  pas  en- 
core de  bons  616ments  de  physique ;  nous  avons  pour  toute  astronomic  le  liyre  de 
Bion,  qui  n'est  qu^un  ramas  informe  de  quelques  m^moires  de  Tacad^mie.**  Cot' 
retpomL  in  (Eueret  da  Voltaire^  toL  Ivii.  p.  840.  On  the  tardy  reception  of  New- 
ton^s  discoveries  in  France,  compare  Moge  de  ZaeailU,  in  (Etwres  de  BaUly^  Paris, 
1790,  vol.  i.  pp.  175, 176.  All  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  seyend  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  Newton  had  arrived  were  divulged  before  they  were  embodied 
in  the  Frincipia;  and  it  appears  from  Brewster'e  Xt/0  of  Newton  (vol.  i.  pp.  25,  26, 
290X  ^^^  ^^  speculations  concerning  gravity  began  in  1666,  or  perhaps  in  the  au- 
Bin  of  1665. 

^  **L*abb6  Picard  fut  en  soci4t4  avec  Auzout,  Tinventeur  da  micrometre." 
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anticipated  by  the  activity  of  a  freer  and  lese  protected  people  ; 
gince  the  micrometer  was  invented  by  Gasooigne,  in  or  just  before 
1639^  when  the  English  monarchy  so  far  from  having  leisure  to 
patronize  science^  was  about  to  embark  in  that  straggle  whicb^ 
ten  years  later,  cost  him  his  crown  and  his  life.^ 

The  absence  in  France^  during  this  period;  not  only  cigretA 
discoveries^  but  also  of  mere  practical  ing6nui1;y;  is  certainly  veiy 
striking.  In  investigations  requiring  minute  accuracy,  the  ne- 
cessary tools,  if  at  all  complicated,  were  made  by  foreigners,  the 
native  workmen  being  too  unskilled  to  construct  them ;  and  Dr. 
Lister,  who  was  a  very  competent  judge,'*  and  who  was  in  Paris 
at  the  end  oS  the  seventeenth  century,  supplies  evidence  that 
the  best  mathematical  instruments  sold  in  that  city  were  made, 
not  by  a  Frenchman,  but  by  Butterfield,  an  Englislunan  residing 
there.^^  Nor  did  they  succeed  better  in  matters  of  immediate 
and  obvious  utility.  The  improvements  effected  in  manu&ctuies 
were  few  and  insignificant,  and  were  calculated  not  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  people,  but  for  the  luxury  of  the  idle  classes.*'  What 
was  really  valuable  was  neglected  ;  no  great  invention  was  made ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  scarcely  any  thing 
had  been  done  in  machinery,  or  in  those  other  contrivances  which, 
by  economizing  national  labour,  increase  national  wealth*** 

Biog.  Uhiv,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  258.  See  also  Pri/aee  Se  VHut,  de  HAcad.  dw  8eienee$y 
In  Wuvrei  de  FomUnelU^  Paris,  1766,  vol  z.  p.  20. 

*  The  best  account  I  have  seen  of  the  invention  of  the  microoieter,  is  in  Mr. 
Grant's  recent  work,  History  of  Phytical  Astronomyy  pp.  428,  460-458,  where  it  is 
proved  that  Oascoigne  hivented  it  in  1639,  or  possibly  a  year  or  two  earlier.  Oooi- 
pare  HumbokWs  Coamoty  vol.  iii.  p.  62 ;  who  also  ascribes  it  to  Oascoigne,  but  erro- 
neously dates  it  in  1640.  Montucla  (Hist,  dea  Mathimat.  vol  ii.  pp.  570,  671)  ad- 
mits the  priority  of  Oascoigne ;  but  underrates  his  merit,  being  apparently  unac- 
quainted with  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Orant  subsequently  adduced. 

"*  For  a  short  account  of  this  able  man,  see  Zankeaters  Mem,  ofRuf^  p.  17. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  strone  prejudice  then  existing  against  Englishmen,  But- 
terfield was  employed  by  *^  the  Idng  and  all  the  princes.**  Littet^a  Aeanmt  of  Pmrit 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century^  edited  by  Dr,  JBienninff^  p.  85.  Fontendle 
mentions  "  M.  Hubin,**  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  makers  in  Paris  in  1687  {Eloge 
(fAmontonSf  in  (Bwfres  de  FontenelUy  Paris,  1766,  vol.  v.  p.  118);  but  has  forgotten 
to  state  that  be  too  was  an  En^hman.  **  Lutetiie  sedem  posuerat  ante  aBquod 
tempus  Analus  quidam  nomine  Mubinus^  vir  ingeniosus,  atque  hujusmodi  machina^ 
tionum  peritus  opifex  et  industrius.  Hominem  adii,**  &c.  ffuetii  Commmtarius  de 
Rdms  <pi  eum  pertinentibus^  p.  846.  Thus,  again,  in  regard  to  time-keepers,  the  vast 
superioritv  ot  the  English  makers,  late  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  equally  in- 
contestable. Compare  Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  xxlv.  t>p.  242,  248,  with  Brewster s  lAft  of 
yetBton,  voL  ii.  p.  262 ;  and  as  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  see  JStc^ 
de  Sebastien,  in  (Euvres  de  Fonten^U,  vol.  vi.  pp.  882,  838. 

**  **  Les  manufactures  ^talent  plutAt  dirig6s  vers  le  brillant  que  vers  Futile.  On 
8*effor(a,  par  un  arr6t  du  mois  de  mars  1700,  d^extirpir,  ou  du  moins  de  r6di^ 
beaucoup  les  fabriques  do  bas  au  m6tier.  Malgr6  cette  fiiusse  direction,  les  objets 
d*un  luxe  tr^recherch6  fliisaient  des  progr^  bien  lents.  En  1687,  apris  la  mort 
de  Colbert,  la  cour  soldait  encore  l*industrie  des  barbares,  et  faisait  nbriquer  et 
broder  ses  plus  beaux  habits  k  Constantinople.'*  Lemontev^  £tablissemsnt  de  Ixmu 
^/F,  p.  864.  Lacretelle  {I)ix-huitieme  Siecle^  vol.  ii.  p.  5}  says,  that  during  tlie  last 
thirty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  "  les  manufactures  tombaient.** 

*  Cuvier  (Bioff,  Univ,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  199)  thus  describes  the  condition  of  France 
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Wbile  such  iras  Ab  siate^  tiot  only  of  mathematioal  and  a»- 
troDomical  edevte,  bat  also  of  mechanical  and  inventiye  arts, 
oorrespondiiig  symptoms  of  declining  power  were  seen  in  other 
departments.  In  physiology^  in  anatomy,  and  in  medicine,  we 
look  in  vain  for  any  men  equal  to  those  by  whom  France  had 
cmce  been  honoured.  The  greatest  discoveiy  a£  this  kind  ever 
made  by  a  Frenchman,  was  that  of  the  receptable  of  the  chyle  ; 
a  discovery  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  Harvey,'^  This 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  is  constantly  assigned  to  the  age 
of  Louis  XIY.,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  results  of  his  gracious 
bounty ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  Louis  h^  to  do 
with  it,  since  the  discovery  was  made  by  Pecquet  in  1647,'> 
when  the  great  king  was  nine  years  old.  After  Pecquet,  the 
most  eminent  of  the  French  anatomists  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  Biolan  ;  and  his  name  we  also  find  among  the  illus- 
trious men  who  adorned  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  But  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  Biolan  were  written  before  Louis  XIV.  was  bom  ; 
Im  last  work  was  published  in  1652 ;  and  he  himself  died  in 
1657.^'  Then  there  came  a  pause,  and,  during  three  genera- 
tions, the  French  did  nothing  for  these  great  subjects ;  they 
wrote  no  work  upon  them  which  is  now  read,  they  made  no  dis- 
coveries, and  they  seemed  to  have  lost  all  heart,  until  that  re- 
vival of  knowledge,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  took  place 
in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
practical  parts  of  medicine,  in  its  speculative  parts,  and  in  the 
arts  connected  with  surgery,  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
French,  in  these,  as  in  other  matters,  had  formerly  produced 
men  of  great  eminence,  who  had  won  for  themselves  an  Euro- 
pean reputation,  and  whose  works  are  still  remembered.  Thus, 
only  to  mention  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  physicians,  among  whom  Femel  and  Joubert  were  the 
earliest ;"  they  had,  in  surgery,  Ambroise  Par6,  who  not  only 

only  seren  years  after  the  death  of  Lods  XIY. :  **  Noa  forges  ^talent  alors  presqtie 
dansrenfance;  et  nousne  faisioiis  point  deader :  tout  celu!  qu'^xIgeaieDt  les  dif- 
iiereota  metiers  nous  venait  de  T^tranger.  .  .  .  Nous  ne  Ikisions  point  non  plus 
dors  de  fer-blanc,  et  il  ne  nous  venait  que  de  rAUemagne.** 

**  **  Certainement  la  dteouverte  de  Peequet  ne  brille  pas  moins  dans  l*histoire  de 
notre  art  que  la  y6rit6  d6montr6e  pour  la  premi^  fois  par  Hanrey."  6prm^^ 
HUt.  de  la  MhdectM,  vol  It.  p.  208. 

•*  Henle  {AnatcmM  OhUraU,  voL  ii.  p.  106)  says,  that  the  discorerv  was  made 
in  1649 ;  but  the  historians  of  medicine  assign  it  to  1647.  Sprengd,  Hu€,  de  la 
Medeeinsy  toI  ir.  pp.  207,  405 ;  Jienouard,  Hi$t,  de  la  MSdecine^  vol  S.  p.  178. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  zzzviii.  pp.  128,  124. 

"  Some  of  the  great  steps  taken  by  Joubert  are  concisely  stated  in  BroustttU, 
Examen  dee  Doetrinet  MidUalee,  vol.  i.  pp.  298, 294,  vol.  ill,  p.  861.  Compare  Spret^ 
fel,  Eiat,  de  la  MSdecinef  vol  iii.  p.  210.  Femel,  though  enthusiastically  praised  by 
Patin,  was  probably  hardly  equal  to  Joubert.    Zettree  de  Patm^  vd.  ill  pp.  69, 199, 
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introduced  important  practical  improvements,"  but  who  has  the 
still  rarer  merit  of  being  one  of  the  founders  of  comparative 
osteology;'^  and  they  hi^  BaiUou,  who,  late  in  the  sixteenth 
and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  advanced  pathology,  by 
connecting  it  with  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.'*  Under  Louis 
XIV.  all  this  was  changed.  Under  him,  surgery  was  neglected, 
though  in  other  countries  its  progress  was  rapid.^^  The  English, 
by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  taken  consider* 
able  steps  in  medicine ;  its  therapeutical  branch  being  reformed 
chiefly  by  Sydenham,  its  physiological  branch  by  GUisson,**  But 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.  cannot  boast  of  a  smgle  medical  writer 
who  can  be  compared  to  these  ;  not  even  one  whose  name  is 
now  known  as  having  made  any  specific  addition  to  our  knowl* 
edge.  In  Paris,  the  practice  of  medicine  was  notoriously  in* 
ferior  to  that  in  the  capitals  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  England  ; 
while  in  the  French  provinces,  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  best 
physicians,  was  scandalous.^'  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  the  French  in 
these  matters  effected  comparatively  nothing;  they  made  no 

648.  At  p.  106,  Patin  calls  Feme!  ^*  le  premier  midecin  de  son  temps,  et  pmit-^tre 
le  plus  grand  qui  sera  Jamais.** 

**  See  a  summary  of  them  in  Bprengel^  HUL  de  la  MSdeeins^  yoL  iH.  pp.  400,  406, 
vol  Tii.  pp.  14,  15.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  {Lecture$  on  Surgery^  p.  21)  says,  "Few 
greater  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  mankind  than  that  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted  to  Ambrose  Parey — ^the  application  of  a  ligature  to  a  bleeding  artery." 

^  **  C'^tait  U  une  vue  trte  ing^nieuse  et  trdsiuste  qu*Ambroise  Par6  domiait 
pour  la  premiere  fois.  G*^tait  un  commencement  aost^ologie  compart.**  CWmt, 
SUt  des  Sciences^  part  iL  p.  42.  To  this  I  may  add,  that  he  is  the  first  French 
writer  on  medical  jurisf^dence.  See  Paris  and  Fonblanque''$  Medical  Jurisprw 
denee^  1823,  yol  i.  p.  xviiL 

**  ^*  Uun  des  premiers  auteurs  &  qui  Ton  doit  des  obserraUons  cadav^riques  sur 
les  makdies,  est  le  fameux  Baillou.**  BrouteaU,  JSxamsn  dee  Dodrinee  MdieaUe, 
Tol.  iL  p.  218.  See  also  toI  Hi.  p.  862 ;  and  Eenauard^  Hist,  de  la  Mideeine^  Tol.ii 
p.  89.  The  value  of  his  services  is  recognized  in  a  recent  able  work,  PkUlipe  on 
Scrofula,  1846,  p.  16. 

^  **The    most   celebrated    surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  Ambroise 

Par6 From  the  time  of  rar6  until  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 

century,  surgery  was  but  little  cultivated  in  France.  Mauriceau,  Saviard,  and  Bel- 
loste,  were  the  only  French  surgeons  of  note  who  could  be  contrasted  with  so  many 
eminent  men  of  other  nations.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  France  produced  two 
surgeons  of  extraordinary  genius ;  these  are  Petit  and  Deeault.**  JBowman^a  Smyery^ 
in  Encychp,  of  Medical  Sctencee,  1847,  4to,  pp.  829,  880. 

"^  It  is  unnecessary  to  adduce  evidence  respecting  the  services  rendered  by  Syd- 
enham, as  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  what,  perhaps,  is  less  generally  Imown, 
is,  that  Glisson  anticipated  those  important  views  concerning  irritability,  which  were 
afterwards  developed  by  Haller  and  Oorter.  Compare  Henouard,  Siei,  de  la  Mid/e^ 
cine,  vol.  ii.  p.  192;  Ellioteon'e  Human  Phifsiol.  p.  471 ;  Bordae  Denumlin,  Cart^ 
nanisme,  vol.  i.  p.  170.  In  Wagneji^e  Phyewl,  1841,  p  666,  the  theory  is  too  exclu- 
sively ascribed  to  Haller. 

"*  Of  this,  we  have  numerous  complaints  from  foreigners  who  visted  France.  I 
win  quote  the  testimony  of  one  celebrated  man.  In  1699,  Addison  writes  from 
Blois :  "  I  made  use  of  one  of  the  phydcians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  cheap  as  our 
English  farriers,  and  generally  as  ignorant.**    Aikiiie  iXfe  of  Addiecn,  v<4.  L  p.  74^ 
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contributionB  to  clinical  literature,**'  and  scarcely  any  to  thera- 
peatics,  to  patholc^,  to  physiology,  or  to  anatomy.** 

In  what  are  ^Jled  the  natural  sciences,  we  also  find  the 
French  now  brought  to  a  stand.  In  zoology,  they  had  formeriy 
possessed  remar^ble  men,  among  whom  Belon  and  Bondelet 
were  the  most  conspicuous ;"  but,  under  Louis  XIV.,  they  did 
not  produce  one  original  observer  in  this  great  field  of  inquiry.*^ 
In  chemistiy,  again,  Bey  had)  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII., 
struck  out  views  of  such  vast  importance,  that  he  anticipated 
some  of  those  generalizations  which  formed  the  glory  of  the 
French  intellect  in  the  eighteenth  century.**  During  the  cor- 
rupt and  frivolous  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  all  this  was  forgotten ; 
the  labours  of  Bey  were  neglected  ;  and  so  complete  was  the  in- 
difference, that  even  the  celebrated  experiments  of  Boyle  re- 
mained unknown  in  France  for  more  than  forty  years  after  they 
were  published.*' 

Connected  with  zoology,  and,  to  a  philosophic  mind,  insepar* 
able  from  it,  is  botany ;  which,  occupying  a  middle  place  be- 
tween the  animal  and  mineral  world,  indicates  their  relation  to 
each  other,  and  at  different  points  touches  the  confines  of  both. 
It  also  throws  great  light  on  the  Amctions  of  nutrition,**  and  on 

**  Indeed,  France  was  the  last  great  country  in  Europe  in  which  a  chair  of  clini- 
cal medicine  was  established.  See  Rencuard^  Hist,  de  la  Mideeine^  vol.  ii.  p.  812; 
and  BcmOaud,  Fhilot.  Midieale,  p.  114. 

"  M.  BouiUaud,  in  his  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  in  the  seventeenth  een- 
torj,  does  not  mention  a  ^gle  Frenchman  during  this  period.  See  BouUlaud, 
F^lotophie  MSdicale^  pp.  18  seq.  During  many  years  of  the  power  of  Louis  XIY., 
the  French  academy  only  possessed  one  anatomist ;  and  of  him,  few  students  of 
physiology  have  ever  heard :  ^  M.  du  Yemey  fut  asses  lone-temps  le  seul  anato- 
mSste  de  Tacad^roie,  et  ce  ne  fiit  qu^en  1684  qu^on  lui  joigmt  M.  Mery.**  JSloge  de 
Du  Vemeyy  in  (Euvret  de  FonteneUe^  vol  vi.  p.  892. 

^  Cuner,  Eiet.  de9  Scieneee,  part  li.  pp.  64-78,  76-80. 

^  After  Belon,  nothing  was  done  in  France  for  the  natural  history  of  animals 
anUl  1784,  when  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  Beaumur^s  great  work.  See 
Swaituon  on  the  Btudy  of  Nai,  Hut  pp.  24,  48. 

**  On  this  remarkable  man,  who  was  the  first  philosophic  chemist  Europe  pro- 
duced, and  who,  so  early  as  1680,  anticipated  some  of  the  generalizations  made  a 
hundred  .and  fifty  years  utter  by  Lavoider,  see  LiebigU  Letiera  on  Chemietry^  pp.  46, 
47 ;  ThcmeoiCe  Hitt.  of  Chemiitry^  vol  ii.  pp.  95,  96 ;  ffumhold^e  Cotmoe,  vol.  iL  p. 
729 ;  CwBter^  Progrhe  dee  Scieneee^  voL  L  p.  80. 

*•  Ouvier  {Progrh  dee  Seiencee^  vol  i.  p.  80)  says  of  Bey,  "son  ^rit  6tait  tomb^ 
dans  Toubli  le  plus  profond  ;**  and,  in  another  work,  the  same  great  authority  writes 
{IRet,  dee  Sdinoee^  part  ii.  p.  888) :  ''  U  y  avait  plus  de  quarante  ans  que  Becker 
ara  it  pr^nt^  sa  nouvelle  thterie,  d^veloppte  par  Stahl ;  il  y  avait  encore  plus  long- 
temps  que  les  experiences  de  Boyle  eur  la  chiinie  pneumatiqne  avaient  kih  publi^es, 
ct  dependant  rien  de  tout  cela  n^entrait  encore  dans  Fenseignement  g6nAral  de  la 
chiraie,  du  moins  en  France.** 

^  The  highest  present  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  those  by  M. 
Tbevreul ;  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  MM.  Bobin  et  Yerdeil,  in  their  admirable 
work,  Chimie  Anatomique^  vol.  i.  p.  208,  Paris,  1858 :  "En  passant  des  plantes  aux 
animaux,  nous  voyons  que  plus  Torganisation  de  ces  demiers  est  compliqu^,  plus  lea 
aliments  dont  ils  se  nourrissent  sent  complexes  et  analogues  par  leurs  principes  im- 
m^diats  aux  piincipes  des  orgaues  qu'Us  doivent  entretenir. 

"En  definitive,  on  volt  que  les  v^g^taux  se  nourrissent  d'eau,  d^acide  carbonique, 
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the  lawB  of  de7«lopment ;  while,  from  the  marked  analogy  h^ 
tween  animals  and  vegetables,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that 
its  further  progress,  assisted  hj  that  of  electricity,  will  prepare 
the  way  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life,  to  which  the  te- 
floujces  of  our  knowledge  are  still  unequal,  but  towards  which 
the  movements  of  modem  science  are  manifestly  tending.  On 
these  grounds,  far  more  than  for  the  sake  of  practical  advan* 
tages,  botany  will  always  attract  the  attention  of  thinking  men ; 
who,  neglecting  views  of  immediate  utility,  look  to  large  and 
ultimate  results,  and  only  value  particular  &cts  in  so  &r  as  they 
facilitate  the  discovery  of  general  truths.  The  first  step  in  this 
noble  study  was  taken  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  authors.  Instead  of  copying  what  previous  writers  had 
said,  began  to  observe  natiire  for  themselves.^^  The  next  step 
was,  to  add  experiment  to  observation ;  but  it  required  anoth^ 
hundred  years  before  this  could  be  done  with  accuracy ;  because 
the  microscope,  which  is  essential  to  such  inquiries,  was  only 
invented  about  1620,  and  the  labour  c^  a  whole  generation  was 
needed  to  make  it  available  for  minute  investigations.^  ^  So  soon, 
however,  as  this  resource  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be  applied 
to  plants,  the  march  of  botany  became  rapid,  at  least  as  mr  as 
details  are  concerned  ;  for  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  facts  were  actually  generalized.  But,  in  the  pre- 
linunary  work  of  accumulating  the  &cts,  great  energy  was 
shown ;  and,  for  reasons  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  Intro- 
duction, this,  like  other  studies  relating  to  the  external  world, 
advanced  with  peculiar  speed  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
The  tracheae  of  plants  were  discovered  by  Henshaw  in  1661;" 

d^autres  gaz  et  de  mati^res  orgamqaee  k  T^tat  d^engrais,  oa  en  d^aotrea  termea  alt6- 
r^es,  c^eati^irdire  ramen^es  &  Fotat  de  prinoipes  plus  simples,  plus  sohiblee.  Au  con- 
traire,  lea  animaQX  plus  ^ev^  dans  r^oheUe  organique  ont  besom  de  matliree  hkm 

Elus  complexes  quant  aux  principes  imm^dlats  qui  les  coraposent,  et  plus  Tari^et  dans 
^urs  propri^t^** 

*^  Brunfels  in  1530,  and  Fucbs  in  1542,  were  the  two  first  writers  who  obserred 
the  vegetable  kinedom  for  themselves,  instead  of  copying  what  the  ancients  bad  said. 
Compare  Whewelts  Hut,  of  the  Sdeneet^  vol.  ill  pp.  805,  806,  with  PvUen^M  Mitt. 
of  Botany^  YoL  L  p.  88. 

^  The  microscope  was  exhibited  in  London,  by  Drebbel,  about  1630 ;  and  thiT 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  unquestionable  notice  of  its  use,  though  some  writen  assert 
that  it  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentnrj,  or  even  in  1590. 
Compare  the  different  statements,  in  PcfuilUt,  Elkmem  de  Phynaut^  vol.  iL  p.  357; 
HumbolfWa  Go9mo$y  voL  it  pp.  699,  700 ;  Sprenael^  Hitt  de  la  Jludeoine^  vol.  iv.  p, 
8S7  ;  WinckUr,  Geeeh,  der  Botanik^  p.  186 ;  Quekett'e  IVeatm  <m  the  Mieroecojfe, 
1848,  p.  2 ;  Cuvier,  Hist  dee  Scieneee^  part  ii.  p.  470 ;  HaUamie  LU.  of  Smrope^  voL 
iii.  p.  202 ;  Leelie'e  Nat  Philot,  p.  52.  On  the  subsequent  improvement  of  the  mi* 
croscope  during  the  seventeenth  century,  see  BreuitAet'e  Life  of  N^wUm^  vol  t  pp. 
29,  242,  243. 

^  See  Balfour'e  JSotonv,  p.  15.  In  Pulteney's  Progreee  cf  Botany  in  JBmgUmi^ 
this  beautiful  discovery  is,  if  I  rightly  remember,  not  even  alluded  to ;  but  it  ai^[>eani, 
from  a  letter  written  m  1672,  that  it  was  then  becoming  generally  known,  and  bad 
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and  iheir  cellular  tisgae  by  Hooke  in  1667.'*  Theee  were  eon- 
fiiderable  approaches  towards  eBtablishiiig  the  analogy  between 
plants  and  animals  ;  and,  within  a  few  years,  Grew  effected  still 
more  of  the  same  kmd«  He  made  such  minute  and  eztensive 
dissections,  as  to  raise  the  anatomy  of  vegetables  to  a  separate 
study,  and  prove  that  their  organization  is  scarcely  less  com]^ 
cated  than  that  possessed  by  animals/^  His  first  work  was 
written  in  1670;'^>  and,  in  1676,  another  Englishman,  Milling- 
ton,  ascertained  the  existenoe  of  a  distinction  of  sexes  ;^^  thus 
supplying  fiirther  evidence  of  the  harmony  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  of  the  unity  of  idea  which  regulates 
their  composition. 

This  IS  what  was  effected  in  England  durii^  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  and  we  now  ask  what  was  done  in  l^rance,  during 
the  same  period,  under  tibe  munificent  patronage  of  Louis  XIY . 
The  answer  is,  nothing  :  no  discovery,  no  idea,  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  this  important  department  of  natural  science.  The  son 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Browne  visited  Paris  in  the  hope 
of  making  some  additions  to  his  knowledge  of  botany,  which  he 
thought  he  could  not  &il  to  do  in  a  country  where  science  was 
held  in  such  honour,  its  *  professors  so  caressed  by  the  court, 
and  its  researches  so  bountiMly  encouraged.  To  his  surprise, 
he,  in  1665,  found  in  that  great  city  no  one  capable  of  teaching 
his  &vourite  pursuit,  and  even  the  public  lectures  on  it  miser* 
ably  meagre  and  unsatis&ctory.'^    Neither  then,  nor  at  a  much 

been  confirmed  by  Grew  and  Malpighi.  Jtai/'t  Corrupondf  ^dit.  1848,  p.  98.  Com- 
pare Richard^  EUmenU  de  Boianiquey  p.  46  ;  where,  however,  M.  Richard  errone- 
008^  supposes  that  Grew  did  not  know  of  the  trachete  till  1682. 

^  Compare  Oiwiar,  But.  du  J8eienc$$,  part  it  p.  471«  with  T^om$on'9  VtgHobk 
ChemUiryy  p.  950. 

**  Dr.  Hhomwoft  {VtgetdbU  Chemistry,  p.  950)  says:  "But  the  persoo  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  attempt  to  ascertain  the  straeture  of  pluita  by  dissectioii 
and  microscopical  obseryations,  was  Dr.  Nathaniel  Grew.**  The  character  of  Grew's 
inquiries,  as  **  yiewing  the  internal,  as  well  as  external  parts  of  plants,''  is  also  no* 
ticed  in  Bo^b  Corresfond.  p.  188 ;  and  M.  Winckler  {Oeseh.  der  Mottmik^  p.  882) 
ascribes  to  him  and  Halpighl  the  "neuen  Aofschwung**  taken  by  yegetable  physi- 
ology late  in  the  seyenteenth  century.  See  alBO,  on  Grew,  IAndley$  JBotan^f  yoL  i.  p, 
98;  and  Third  Report  of  Brit.  Aeeoe.  p.  27. 

**  The  first  book  of'^hls  Anatomy  of  Plants  was  laid  before  the  Boyal  Society  in 
1670,  and  printed  in  1671.  HaUam'i  JM,  of  Europe,  yol.  iii.  p.  580 ;  and  Thommm'^ 
Mitt,  of  the  Royal  Soetety^  p.  44. 

*"  ^*  The  presence  of  sexual  organs  in  plants  was  first  shown  in  1676,  by  ^ 
Thomas  Hillington ;  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Grew,  Halpighi,  and  Bay." 
Balfour's  Botany,  p.  286.  See  also  Pulteneife  J^rogreu  of  Botanyy  yol.  i  pp.  $86, 
887 ;  and  lAndU^e  Botany^  yol.  ii.  p.  217 :  and,  as  to  Bay,  who  was  rather  slow  in 
admitting  the  dLscoyery,  see  Lankeeter'e  Mem.  of  Ray^  p.  100.  Before  this,  the 
•exual  system  of  yegetables  had  been  em[urically  known  40  seyeral  of  the  ancients, 
but  neyer  raised  to  a  scientific  truth.  Compare  Richard,  Mhnemte  de  Botani^,  pp. 
358,  427,  428,  with  Matter,  ffitt.  de  PScole  d'Alexandrie,  yol  ii.  p.  9. 

**  In  July,  1665,  he  writes  from  Paris  to  his  lather,  *'The  lecture  of  plants  here 
la  only  the  naming  of  them,  their  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  and  sometimes  their  um 
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later  period,  did  the  French  pofesess  a  good  popular  treatise  on 
botany :  still  less  did  they  make  any  improvemeDt  in  it.  In- 
deed, so  completely  was  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  misunder- 
stood, that  Toumefort,  the  only  French  botanist  (k  repute  in  the 
jreign  of  Louis,  actually  rejected  that  discovery  of  the  sexes  of 
plants,  which  had  been  made  before  he  began  to  write,  and  which 
afterwards  became  the  comer-stone  of  the  Linnean  system." 
This  showed  his  incapacity  for  those  large  views  respecting  the 
unity  of  the  oi^nic  world,  which  alone  give  to  botany  a  scien- 
tific value  ;  and  we  find,  accordingly,  that  he  did  nothing  for  the 
physiology  of  plants,  and  that  his  only  merit  was  as  a  collector 
and  classiier  of  them."  And  even  in  his  classification  he  was 
guided,  not  by  a  comprehensive  comparison  of  their  various  parts, 
but  by  considerations  drawn  firom  the  mere  appearance  of  the 
flower  :*^  thus  depriving  botany  of  its  real  grandeur,  degrading 
it  into  an  arrangement  of  beautiful  objects,  and  supplying  an- 
other instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Frenchmen  of  that  gene- 
ration impoverished  what  they  sought  to  enrich,  and  dwarfed 
every  topic,  until  they  suited  the  intellect  and  pleased  the  eye 
of  that  ignorant  and  luxurious  court,  to  whose  favour  they  looked 
for  reward,  and  whose  applause  it  was  the  business  of  their  life 
to  gain. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  these,  as  in  all  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance, in  questions  requiring  independent  thought,  and  in  ques- 
tions of  practical  utility,  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  an  age  of 
decay :  it  was  an  age  of  misery,  of  intolerance,  and  oppression  ; 
it  was  an  age  of  bondage,  of  ignominy,  of  incompetence.  This 
would  long  since  have  been  universally  admitted,  if  those  who 
have  written  the  History  of  that  period  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
study  subjects  without  which  no  history  can  be  understood  ;  or, 
I  should  rather  say,  without  which  no  history  can  exist.     If  this 

In  phjmck^  scarce  a  word  more  than  may  be  seen  in  every  herbalL'*  Br^tene** 
W&rks,  voL  i.  p,  108. 

^  Guyier,  mentioning  the  inferiority  of  Tournefort's  yiewa  to  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors, gives  as  an  instance,  "  puisqu^il  a  rejet6  les  sexes  des  plantes.**  JBUt,  du 
Seimcesj  part  ii.  p.  496.  Hence  he  held  that  the  farina  was  excrementitioaa.  Pn/* 
teney'»  Progress  of  Botany ^  voL  i.  p.  840. 

*•  This  is  admitted  even  by  his  eulogist  Duvau.    Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  863. 

"  On  the  method  of  Toumefort,  which  was  that  of  a  corroUist,  compare  JUehardf 
JSUments  de  Botanigue,  p.  547  ;  Jimieu's  Botany,  edit.  Wilson,  1849,  p.  616 ;  Ji^» 
Correspond,  pp.  881,  882;  Zankester's  Mem.  of  Bay,  p.  49;  WinchleTy  Oesch.  aer 
Botamk,  p.  142.  Cuvier  (Hist,  des  Sdenees,  part  ii.  p.  496J,  with  quiet  irony,  says 
of  it,  **  vous  Toyez,  messieurs,  que  cette  m6tbode  a  le  m^nte  d^une  grande  clart4 ; 
qu^eUe  est  fondle  sur  la  forme  de  U  fleur,  et  par  consequent  sur  xtes  consid^rationa 

agr^ables  k  saisir Ce  qui  en  fit  le  succ^  c^est  que  Toumefort  joignit  k  son 

-  ouvrage  une  figure  de  fleur  et  de  fruit  appartenant  t,  chacun  de  ses  genres.**  Even  in 
this,  he  appears  to  have  been  careless,  and  is  said  to  have  described  "  a  great  many 
plants  he  never  examined  nor  saw."  Letter  from  Dr.  Sherard,  'wl  Nickc&s  lUvutr^ 
tioHS  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  L  p.  856. 
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bad  been  done,  tbe  reputation  of  Lords  XIV .  would  at  once  have 
sbrunk  to  its  natural  size.  Even  at  tbe  risk  of  exposing  myself  to 
tbe  cbarge  of  unduly  estimating  my  own  labours,  I  cannot  avoid 
saying,  tbat  tbe  fstcts  wbicb  I  bave  just  pointed  out  bave  never 
before  been  collected,  but  bave  remained  isolated  in  tbe  text- 
books and  repertories  of  tbe  sciences  to  wbicb  tbey  belone.  Yet 
witbout  tbem  it  is  impossible  to  study  tHe  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  tbe  cbaracter  of  any  period  except 
by  tracing  its  development ;  in  otber  words,  by  measuring  the 
extent  of  its  knowledge.  Therefore  it  is,  tbat  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  a  country  without  r^ard  to  its  intellectual  progress,  is  as 
if  an  astronomer  should  compose  a  planetary  system  without  re- 
gard to  the  sun,  by  whose  light  alone  the  planets  can  be  seen, 
and  by  whose  attraction  they  are  held  in  their  course,  and  com- 

elled  to  run  in  the  path  of  their  appointed  orbits.  For  the  great 
tninary,  even  as  it  shines  in  tbe  heaven,  is  not  a  more  noble 
or  a  more  pow^rM  object  than  is  the  intellect  of  man  in  this 
nether  world.  It  is  to  tbe  human  intellect,  and  to  that  alone, 
tbat  every  country  owes  its  knowledge.  And  what  is  it  but  the 
progress  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  has  given  us  our  arts, 
our  sciences,  our  manufactures,  our  laws,  our  opinions,  our  man- 
ners, our  comforts,  our  luxuries,  our  civilization ;  in  short,  every 
thing  that  raises  us  above  the  savages,  who  by  their  ignorance 
are  degraded  to  the  level  of  the  brutes  with  which  they  herd  ? 
Surely,  then,  tbe  time  has  now  arrived  when  they  who  un- 
dertake to  write  the  history  of  a  great  nation  should  occupy 
themselves  with  those  matters  by  which  alone  the  destiny  of  men 
is  regulated,  and  should  abandon  the  petty  and  insignificant  de> 
tails  by  which  we  have  too  long  been  wearied  ;  details  respect- 
ing the  lives  of  kings,  the  intrigues  of  ministers,  the  vices  and 
the  gossip,  of  courts. 

It  is  precisely  these  higher  considerations  which  furnish  the 
key  to  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  In  that  time,  as 
in  aU  others,  the  misery  of  the  people  and  tbe  degradation  of  the 
country  followed  the  decline  of  the  national  intellect ;  while  this 
last  was,  in  its  turn,  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit, — that 
mischievous  spirit  which  weakens  whatever  it  touches.  If  in 
the  long  course  and  compass  of  history  there  is  one  thing  more 
clear  than  another,  it  is,  that  whenever  a  government  under- 
takes to  protect  intellectual  pursuits,  it  will  almost  always  pro- 
tect them  in  the  wrong  place,  and  reward  the  wrong  men.  Nor 
is  it  surprising  that  this  shoiQd  be  tbe  case.  What  can  kings 
and  ministers  know  about  those  immense  branches  of  knowledge, 
to  cultivate  Vhicb  with  success  is  often  the  business  of  an  entire 
life  ?     How  can  they,  constantly  occupied  with  their  lofty  pur- 
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stdts,  have  leisure  for  such  inferior  matters  ?'  Is  It  to  be  sup* 
posed  that  such  acquirements  wiU  be  found  among  statesmen^ 
who  are  always  engaged  in  the  most  weighty  concerns  ;  some- 
times writing,  despatches,  sometimes  making  speeches,  some- 
tifiies  organizing  a  party  in  the  parliament,  sometimes  baffling 
an  tutrigue  in  the  privy-chamber  ?  Or  if  the  sovereign  should 
gracioudy  bestow  ms  patronage  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
are  we  to  expect  that  mere  phUoeophy  and  science  should  be 
familiar  to  high  and  mighty  princes,  who  have  their  own  pecu- 
liar and  arduous  studies,  and  'who  have  to  learn  the  mysteries  of 
heraldry,  the  nature  and  dignities  of  rank,  the  comparativo  value 
of  the  different  orders,  decorations,  and  titles,  the  laws  of  prece- 
dence, the  prerogatives  of  noble  birth,  the  names  and  powers  of 
ribands,  stars,  anJ  garters,  the  various  modes  of  conferring  an 
honour  or  installing  into  an  office,  the  adjustment  of  ceremonies^ 
the  subtleties  of  etiquette,  and  all  those  other  courtly  accom- 
plishments necessary  to  the  exalted  functions  which  they  per- 
form? 

The  mere  statement  of  such  questions  proves  the  absurdity 
<rf  the  principle  which  they  involve.  For,  imless  we  believe  that 
kings  are  omniscient  as  well  as  immaculate,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  bestowal  of  irewards  they  must  be  guided  eithet  by  personal 
caprice  or  by  the  testimonv  of  competent  judges.  And  since  no 
one  is  a  competent  judge  of  scientific  excellenoe  unless  he  is  him- 
self iicientific,  we  are  driven  to  this  monstrous  alternative,  that 
the  re\^ards  of  intellectual  labour  must  be  conferred  injudiciously, 
or  else  that  they  must  be  given  according  to  the  verdict  of  that  veiy 
class  by  whom  they  are  received.  In  the  first  case,  the  reward 
will  be  ridiculous ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  disgraceful.  In 
the  former  case,  weak  men  will  be  benefited  by  wealth  which  is 
taken  firom  industry  to  be  lavished  on  idleness.  But  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  those  men  of  real  g^ius,  those  great  and  illustrious  ' 
thinkers,  who  are  the  masters  and  teachers  of  the  human  race, 
are  to  be  tricked  out  with  trumpery  titles ;  and  after  scrambling 
in  miserable  rivalry  for  the  sordid  favours  of  a  court,  they  are 
then  to  be  turned  inip  beggars  of  the  state,  who  not  only  clamour 
fyr  their  share  of  the  spoil,  but  even  regulate  the  proportions  into 
which  the  shares  are  to  be  divided. 

Under  such  a  system,  the  natural  results  are,  first,  the  im- 
poverishment and  servility  5f  genius ;  then  the  decay  of  knowl- 
edge ;  then  the  decline  of  the  country.  Three  times  in  the 
history  of  the  world  has  'this  experiment  been  tried.  In  the  ages 
of  Augustus,  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  same  method  was 
adopted,  and  th6  same  result  ensued.  In  each  of  these  ages, 
there  was  much  apparent  splendour,  immediately  succeeded  by 
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i 
sadden  niixt  In  each  instance^  the  brilliancy  survived  the  in-' 
dependence ;  and  in  each  instance,  the  national  spirit  sank  nn^ 
der  that  pernicious  alliance  between  government  and  literature, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  political  classes  became  very  powerful,  and 
the  intellectual  cliEisses  very  weak,  simply  because  they  who  dis- 
pense the  patronage  will,  of  course,  receive  the  homage ;  and  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  government  is  always  ready  to  reward  litera- 
ture, so,  on  the  other  hand,  vrill  literature  be  always  ready  to 
succumb  to  government. 

Of  these  three  ages,  that  of  Louis  XIV.  was  incomparably 
the  werst ;  and  nothing  but  the  amazing  energy  of  the  French 
people  could  have  enabled  them  to  rally,  as  ihef  afterwards  did, 
from  the  effects  of  so  enfeebling  a  system.  But  though  they  ral- 
fied,  the  effort  cost  them  dear.  The  struggle,  as  we  shall  pres^ 
ently  see,  lasted  two  generations,  and  was  only  ended  by  that 
fiightful  Revolution  which  formed  its  natural  climax.  What 
the  real  history  of  that  struggle  was,  I  shall  endeavour  tb  ascer- 
tain towards  the  conclusion  of  this  volume.  Without,  however, 
anticipating  the  course  of  affairs,  we  will  now  proceed  to  what  I 
have  already  mentioned,  as  the  second  great  characteristic  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

II.  The  second  intellectual  characteristic  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  is,  ih  importance,  hardly  inferior  to  the  first.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  national  intellect,  stunted  by  the 
protection  of  the  court,  was  so  diverted  fix>m  the  noblest  branches 
of  knowledge,  that  in  none  of  them  ,did  it  produce  any  thing 
worthy  of  being  recorded.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  minds 
of  men,  driven  fix)m  the  higher  departments,  took  reftige  in  the 
lower,  and  concentrate  themselves  upon  those  inferior  subjects, 
where  the  discovery  of  truth  is  not  the  main  object,  but  where 
beauty  of  form  and  expression  are  the  things  cniefly  pursued. 
Thus,  the  first  consequence  of  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  was, 
to  diminish  the  field  for  genius,  and  to  sacrifice  science  to  art. 

The  second  consequence  was,  that,  even  in  art  itself  there 
was  soon  seen  a  markeid  decay.  For  a  short  time,  the  stimulus 
produced  its  effect ;  but  was  followed  by  that  collapse  which  is 
its  natural  result.  So  essentially  vicious  is  the  whole  system  of 
patronage  and  reward,  that  after  the  death  of  those  writers  and 
artists^  whose  works  form  the  only  redeeming  point  in  the  reign 
of  Louis,  there  was  found  no  one  capable  of  even  imitating  their 
excellencies.  The  poets,  dramatists,  painters,  musicians,  sculps 
tors,  architects,  were,  with  hardly  an  exception,  not  only  born^ 
but  educated  under  that  freer  policy,  which  existed  before  his 
time.  When  they  began  their  labours,  they  benefited  by  a  mu- 
nificence which  encouraged  the  activity  of  ^eir  genius.    But  in 
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a  few  years^  that  generation  having  died  oSy  the  hoUownefls  of 
the  whole  system  was  clearly  exposed.  More  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  most  of  these  eminent 
men  had  ceased  to  live ;  and  then  it  was  seen  to  how  miserable 
a  plight  the  country  was  reduced  under  the  boasted  patronage  c^ 
the  great  king.  At  the  moment  when  Louis  XIY.  died,  there 
was  scarcely  a  writer  or  an  artist  in  France  who  enjoyed  an  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  This  is  a  circumstance  well  worth  our  no- 
tice. If  we  compare  the  different  classes  of  literature,  we  shall 
find  that  sacred  oratory,  being  the  least  influenced  by  the  king, 
was  able  the  longest  to  bear  up  against  his  system.  Massillon 
belongs  partly  to  the  subsequent  reign  ;  but  even  of  the  other 
great  divines,  Bossuet  and  Bourdaloue  both  lived  to  1704,*« 
Mascaron  to  1703,«»  and  Flechier  to  1710.««  As,  however,  the 
king,  particularly  in  his  latter  years,  was  very  fearful  of  med- 
dling with  the  church,  it  is  in  pro&ne  matters  that  we  can  best 
trace  the  workings  of  his  policy,  because  it  is  there  that  his  in- 
terference was  most  active.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  simplest 
plan  will  be,  to  look,  in  the  first  place,  into  the  history  of  the  fine 
arts  ;  and  after  ascertaining  who  the  greatest  artists  were,  ob- 
serve the  year  in  which  they  died,  remembering  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  XIV.  began  in  1661,  and  ended  in  1715. 

If,  now,  we  examine  this  period  of  fifty-four  years,  we  shall 
be  struck  by  the  remarkable  &ct,  that  every  thing  which  is  cele- 
brated, was  effected  in  the  first  half  of  it ;  wUle  more  than 
twenty  years  before  its  close,  the  most  eminent  masters  all  died 
without  leaving  any  successors.  The  six  greatest  painters  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  were,  Poussin,  Lesueur,  Claude  Lor- 
raine, Le  Brun,  and  the  two  Mignardjs.  Of  these,  Le  Brun 
died  in  1690  ;*^  the  elder  Mignard  in  1668  ;«*  the  younger  in 
1695  ;"  Claude  Lorraine  in  1682  ;•*  Lesueur  in  1655  ;«  and 
Poussin,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  French  school, 
died  in  1665.^'     The  two  greatest  architects  were,  Claude  Per- 

••  Bioa.  Univ.  Tol.  ▼.  pp.  286,  868.  ••  Ihid.  xxtil  p.  851. 

"•  Jbil  XV.  p.  86.  "  Ihid.  xxiiL  p.  496. 

•»  Jhid.  xxix.p.  17.  "  Ibid.  xxix.  p.  19. 

•*  "  His  best  pictures  were  painted  from  about  1640  to  1660 ;  he  died  in  1682." 
Womum'8  Epochs  of  Painting,  Lond.  1847,  p.  899.  Voltaire  {8ikU  de  LmtU  XIV^ 
in  (Euvresy  vol.  xix.  p.  206)  says  that  he  died  in  1678. 

^  Biog,  Univ,  yoL  xxiv.  p.  827 ;  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Re^fnolds^  VfA.  IL  i^  464, 
456. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  Toi  xxiv.  p.  679.  Poussin  was  Barry's  "favourite"  painter. 
ZeUer  from  Barry,  in  Bvrke^s  Correspond.  voL  i.  p.  88.  Compare  OtUr's  Life  of 
Clarke,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (  Works,  voL  L  pp.  97,  861,  876)  appeara 
to  have  preferred  him  to  any  of  the  French  school ;  and  in  the  report  presented  to 
Napoleon  by  the  Institute,  he  is  the  only  French  painter  mentioned  by  the  ade  of 
the  Greek  and  Italian  artists.    Dacier^  Rapport  Historiqtte^  p.  28. 
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lanlt  and  Francis  Mansart ;  but  Perrault  died  in  1688/^  Man- 
Bart  in  1666  ;*»  and  Blondel,  the  next  in  fame,  died  in  1686." 
The  greatest  of  all  the  scnlptors  was  Pnget,  who  died  in  1694.^* 
Lnlli,  the  founder  of  French  mnsic,  died  in  1687.''*  Quinanlt, 
the  greatest  poet  of  French  music,  died  in  1688.^*  Under  these 
eminent  men,  the  fine  arts,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  reached 
their  zenith ;  and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life,  their 
decline  was  portentously  rapid.  This  was  the  case,  not  only  in 
architecture  and  music,  but  even  in  painting,  which,  being  more 
subservient  than  they  are  to  personal  vanity,  is  more  likely  to 
flourish  under  a  rich  and  despotic  government.  The  genius, 
however,  of  painters  fell  so  low,  that  long  before  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  France  ceased  to  possess  one  of  any  merit ;  and 
when  his  successor  came  to  the  throne,  this  beautiful  art  was,  in 
that  great  country,  almost  extinct.^' 

These  are  startling  facts ;  not  matters  of  opinion,  which  may 
be  disputed,  but  stubborn  dates,  supported  by  irrefiragable  testi- 
mony. And  if  we  examine  in  the  same  manner  the  literature  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  shall  arrive  at  similar  conclusions. 
If  we  ascertain  the  dates  of  those  masterpieces  which  adorn  his 
ragn,  we  shall  find  that,  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  of 
his  life,  when  his  patroni^  had  been  the  longest  in  operation,  it 
was  entirely  barren  of  results;  in  other  words,  that  when  the  French 
had  been  most  habituated  to  his  protection,  they  were  least  able 
to  ^ect  great  things.  Louis  XIV.  died  in  1715.  Bacine  pro- 
duced Phidre  in  1677 ;   Andromaque  in  1667  ;  Athalie  in 

•*  3ioff.  Univ.  voL  xxxiiL  p.  411 ;  8Me  de  Louis  XI V^  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^ 
ToL  zix.  p.  158. 

••  Bioq,  Umv,  vol.  xxri.  p.  608.  ••  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  698. 

^  lUd,  vol.  xxxvL  p.  800.  Respecting  him,  see  Lady  MorgarC%  France^  vol.  iL 
pp.  80,  81. 

"  M.  Capefigue  (Louis  XIVy  voL  ii.  p.  79)  says,  "LuUi  mourut  en  1689;"  but 
1687  is  the  date  assigned  in  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxv.  p.  426 ;  in  Chalmers'a  Biog.  Diet. 
jqL  zx.  p.  488 ;  in  So»e*$  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  ix.  p.  860;  and  in  Monteil^  Divers  Etats^ 
voL  viL  p.  68.  In  (Emrss  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  p.  200,  he  is  called  "  le  pere  de  la 
vraie  musiqne  en  France."  He  was  admired  by  Louis  XIV.  Lettres  de  SevignSy  vol. 
il  pp.  162, 168. 

"  Biog.  Univ,  vol  xxxtI  p.  428.  Voltaire  (GEuvres^  vol.  xix.  p.  162)  says, 
*'  personne  n'a  Jamais  6gal6  Quinault ;"  and  Mr.  Hallam  {Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  iii.  p. 
Wl\  "the  unrivalled  poet  of  French  music."  See  also  Lettres  de  Dudeffand d  Wal- 
piUSy  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

'•  "  When  Louis  XV.  ascended  the  throne,  pidnting  in  France  was  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation."  Lady  Morgan^s  France,  vol.  il.  p.  81.  Lacretelle  (Dix-Huv' 
ti^me  Sieele^  voL  ii.  p.  11)  says,  "  Les  beaux  arts  d^g^n^r^nt  plus  sensiblement  que 

les  lettres  pendant  la  seconde  partie  du  si^le  de  Louis  XTV U  est  certain 

que  les  vingt-cinq  demidres  ann^es  du  r^e  de  Louis  XTV  n'oilHrent  que  des  pro- 
ductions trds-inflrieures,"  kc.  Thus  too  Barrington  (Observations  on  the  Statutes, 
p.  S77X  "  It  ^  ^^^  remarkable  that  the  French  school  hath  not  produced  any  very 
Capital  painters  since  the  expensive  establishment  by  Louis  XTV.  of  the  academies  at 
Borne  and  Paris." 

VOL.  I. — 83 
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1691.^*  Moli^ie  published  the  Misanthrope  in  1658  ;  Tatiuffe 
in  1667 ;  the  Avare  in  1668/'  The  Lutrin  of  Boileau  waa 
written  in  1674 ;  his  best  Satires  in  1666.'«  The  last  Fables  of 
La  Fontaine  appeared  in  1678,  and  his  last  Tales  in  1671/' 
The  Inquiry  respecting  Truth^  by  Malebranche,  was  published 
m  1674  ;^«  the  Caracthres  of  La  Brayire  in  1687 ;'» the  MaximeB 
of  Eochefoucauld  in  1665.«»  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal 
were  written  in  1656,  and  he  himself  died  in  1662."  As  to 
Oomeille,  his  great  Tragedies  were  composed,  some  while  Louis 
was  still  a  boy,  and  the  others  before  the  king  was  bom.**  Such 
were  the  dates  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIY. 
The  authors  of  these  immortal  works^  all  ceased  to  write,  and 
nearly  all  ceased  to  live,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  we  may  fiurly  ask  the  admirers  of  Louis  XIV.  who 
those  men  were  that  succeeded  them.  Whare  have  their  names 
been  registered  ?  Where  are  their  works  to  be  found  ?  Who  is 
there  tbit  now  reads  the  books  of  those  obscure  hirelings,  who 
for  so  many  years  thronged  the  court  of  the  great  king  ?  Who 
has  heard  any  thing  of  Campistren,  La  Chapelle,  Genest,  Du- 
cerceau,  Dancourt,  Danchet,  Veigier,  Catreu,  Chaulieu,  Legen- 
dre,  Valincour,  Lamotte,  and  the  other  ignoble  compilers,  who 
long  remained  the  brightest  ornaments  of  France?  Was  this, 
then,  the  consequence  of  the  reyal  bounty  ?  Was  this  the  fruit 
of  the  royal  patronage  ?  If  the  system  of  reward  and  protection 
is  really  advantageous  to  literature  and  to  art,  how  is  it  that  it 
should  have  produced  the  meanest  results  when  it  had  been  the 
longest  in  operation  ?  If  the  &vour  of  kings  is,  as  their  flat- 
terers tell  us,  of  such  importance,  how  comes  it  that  the  more 
the  fikvour  was  displayed,  the  more  the  effects  were  contempti- 
ble ? 

Nor  was  this  almost  inconceivable  penury  compensated  by 
superiority  in  any  other  department.  The  simple  &ct  is,  that 
Louis  XIV.  survived  the  entire  intellect  of  the  French  nation, 
except  that  small  part  of  it  which  grew  up  in  opposition  to  his 

'*  JBiog.  Univ.  yol.  xxxvi.  pp.  499,  602 ;  HaUanC%  LU,yo\.  iii.  p.  498. 

'*  Biog,  Univ.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  806, 808. 

'•  Hotels  Biog.  Did.  toI.  iv.  p.  876;  and  Bioa.  Univ.  vol  ▼.  pp.  7-8,  where  it  is 
said  that  "ses  meilleures  satires^*  were  those  published  in  1666. 

"  Ihid.  ToL  xxiiL  p.  127. 

"  TennemanUy  Getch,  der  PhUo9.  toL  x.  p.  822. 

^  Biag.  Univ.  toL  vi  p.  175. 

"*  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  toL  It.  p.  105,  Paris,  1848 ;  and  note  in  ZeUret  d§ 
Patin^  voL  i.  p.  421. 

"  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xxxiiL  pp.  64,  71 ;  Pdiuot,  Mim.  pour  PSist.  deLU.rcLfL 
pp.  289,  241. 

^  PolyeueU^  which  is  probably  his  greatest  woric,  appeared  in  1640 ;  Mhd^  ic 
1635;  The  did  in  1636 ;  Hurace  and  Cinna  both  in  1639.  Biog.  Univ,  toL  ix.  pp. 
609-618. 
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principles,  and  afterwards  shook  the  throne  of  his  snccessor.** 
Several  years  before  his  death,  and  when  his  protective  system 
had  been  in  ftill  force  for  nearly  half  a  centory,  there  was  not  to 
be  fonnd  in  the  whole  of  France  a  statesman  who  could  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country,  or  a  general  who  could  defend  it 
against  its  enemies.  Both  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  military 
service,  every  thing  had  fallen  into  disorder.  At  home  there  was 
nothing  but  confusion ;  abroad  there  was  nothing  but  disaster. 
The  spirit  of  France  succumbed,  and  was  laid  prostrate.  The 
men  of  letters,  pensioned  and  decorated  by  the  court,  had  de- 
generated into  a  fikwning  and  hypocritical  race,  who,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  masters,  opposed  all  improvement,  and  exerted 
themselves  in  support  of  every  old  abuse.  The  end  of  all  this 
was,  a  corruption,  a  servility,  and  a  loss  of  power  more  complete 
than  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  of  the  great  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. There  was  no  popular  liberty  ;  there  were  no  great  men ; 
there  was  no  science ;  there  was  no  literature ;  there  were  no 
arts.  Within,  there  was  a  discontented  people,  a  rapacious  gov- 
ernment, and  a  beggared  exchequer.  Without,  there  were  for- 
eign armies,  which  pressed  upon  all  the  frontiers,  and  which 
nothing  but  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  a  change  in  the  English 
cabinet,  prevented  from  dismembering  the  monarchy  of  France.^* 
Buch  was  the  ferlom  position  of  that  noble  country  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  *•    The  misfortunes  which 

"  Voltaire  (Siieie  de  Louis  XTV^  in  (EuvreSy  toL  xx.  pp.  819-S22)  reluctantlj 
confesses  the  decline  of  the  French  intellect  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis ; 
and  Flassan  (^Diplomat,  Frang,  toL  iv.  p.  400)  caUs  it  **  remarquable.**  See  also 
Bwrante^  JAttirature  Fran^aite^  p.  28 ;  Sitnumdi^  Hist,  des  Franfaise,  toI  xxvi.  p. 
217. 

**  "Oppressed  by  defeats  abroad,  and  by  famine  and  misery  at  home,  Louis  was 
laid  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  and  was  only  sared  by  a  party  reToludon  in  the 
English  ministry."  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modem  History^  p.  187.  Compare  Frax^ 
mentssur  PEistoire^  article  xxiii.  in  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  voL  xzTii.  p.  846,  with  Jje 
TocouevUley  R^gns  de  Louis  XV,  vol  i.  p.  86. 

*  For  eyidence  of  the  depression  and,  indeed,  utter  exhaustion  of  France  during 
the  latter  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  compare  Dudos,  MSmoires,  toI.  i.  pp.  11-18,  wil£ 
Marmaniel,  Hist,  de  la  Jtiaenee,  Paris,  1826,  pp.  79-97.  The  Lettres  inidites  de 
Madame  de  Maintenon  (toI.  i.  pp.  268,  284,  858,  889,  898,  408,  414,  422,  426, 
447,  467,  468,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  28,  88,  46,  66,  and  numerous  other  passages)  fully 
confirm  this,  and,  moreoTer,  prove  that  in  Paris,  early  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  the 
resources,  even  of  the  wealthy  classes,  were  beginning  to  fail ;  while  both  public  and 
private  credit  were  so  shaken,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  money  on  any 
terms.  In  1710,  she,  the  wife  of  Louis  XIY.,  complains  of  her  inability  to  borrow 
500  livres :  "  Tout  mon  credit  6choue  souvent  aupr^  de  M.  Desmaretz  pour  une 
somme  de  cinq  cents  livres.'*  Jbid.  voL  ii.  p.  88.  In  1709,  she  writes  (voL  i.  p.  447) : 
**  Le  Jeu  decent  insipide,  parce  qn*U  n'y  a  presque  plus  d'argent.**  See  also  vol  ii. 
p.  112 ;  and  in  Frebruary  1711  (p.  161) :  **  Ce  n'est  pas  Tabondance,  mais  Tavarice 
qui  fait  jouer  nos  courtisans;  on  met  le  tout  pour  le  tout  pour  avoir  quelque 
argent,  et  les  tables  de  lansquenet  out  plus  Vair  d'un  triste  commerce  que  d'un 
divertissement.** 

In  regard  to  the  people  generally,  the  French  writers  supply  us  with  little  infor- 
mation, because  in  that  age  they  were  too  much  occupied  with  their  great  king  and 
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embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king  were,  indeed,  so  se* 
rious,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy,  if  we  did 
not  know  that  they  were  the  result  of  his  own  turbulent  ambi- 
tion, of  his  insufferable  arrogance,  but,  above  all,  of  a  grasping 
and  restless  vanity,  which,  making  him  eager  to  concentrate  on 
his  single  person  all  the  glory  of  France,  gave  rise  to  that  insid- 
ious policy,  which,  with  gifts,  with  honours,  and  with  honied 
words,  began  by  gaining  the  admiration  of  the  intellectual  classes, 
then  made  them  courtly  and  time-serving,  and  ended  by  destroy- 
ing aU  their  boldness,  stifling  every  effort  of  original  thought,  and 
thus  postponing  for  an  indefinite  period  the  progress  of  national 
civilization. 

their  showy  literature,  to  pay  attention  to  mere  popular  interests.  But  I  have 
collected  from  other  sources  some  information  which  I  will  now  put  together,  and 
which  I  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  next  French  author  who  undertakes  to  com- 
pose a  history  of  Louis  XTV. 

Locke,  who  was  travelling  in  France  in  1676  and  IQ??,  writes  in  lus  Journal,  "  The 
rent  of  lands  in  France  fedlen  one-half  in  these  few  years,  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people."  IRng't  Lift  of  Locke^  toL  1.  p.  129.  About  the  same  time,  Sb 
William  Temple  says  (  Wctk9^  toL  ii.  p.  268),  "  The  French  peasantry  are  wholly 
dispirited  by  labour  and  want"  In  1691,  another  obserrer,  proceeding  from  Calais, 
writes,  **  From  hence,  trayelling  to  Paris,  there  was  opportunity  enough  to  obserre 
what  a  prodigious  state  of  poverty  the  ambition  and  absoluteness  of  a  tyrant  can  reduce 
an  opulent  and  fertile  country  to.  There  were  yisible  all  the  marks  and  signs  of  a 
growing  misfdrtune ;  all  the  dismal  indications  of  an  overwhelming  calamity.  The 
fields  were  uncultivated,  the  viUages  unpeoided,  the  houses  dropi^ng  to  decay.**  Bur^ 
twC»  I>io^i  note  by  Butt,  vol.  iv.  p.  79.  In  a  tract  published  in  1689,  the  author  says 
(Scmtr*  TraetSj  voL  x.  p.  264),  "  I  have  known  in  France  poor  people  sell  their  beds, 
and  lie  upon  straw ;  sell  their  pots,  kettles,  and  all  their  necessary  household  gpods, 
to  content  the  unmerciful  collectors  of  the  king's  taxes."  Dr.  Lister,  who  visited 
Paris  in  1698,  says,  "  Such  is  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  wretches  in  all  parts  of  this 
city,  that  whether  a  person  is  in  a  carriage  or  on  foot,  in  the  street,  or  even  in  a 
shop,  he  is  alike  unable  to  transact  budness,  on  account  of  the  importunities  of 
mendicants."  JAster^M  Aecovnt  of  Paria,  p.  46.  Compare  a  Letter  from  Frior^  in 
SllWs  Lettere  of  Literary  Men^  p.  218.  In  1708,  Addison,  who,  from  personal  ob- 
servation^  was  well  acquainted  with  France,  writes :  **  We  think  here  as  you  do  in 
the  country,  that  France  is  on  her  hist  legs."  Aikin^e  Life  of  Addison^  vol  L  p. 
288.  Finally,  in  1718 — ^that  is,  three  years  after  the  death  of  Louis— Lady  Marf 
Monta^  gives  the  following  account  of  the  result  of  his  reign,  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Bich,  dated  Paris,  10th  October,  1718 :  *'I  think  nothing  so  terrible  as  objects  of 
misery,  except  one  had  the  godlike  attribute  of  being  able  to  redress  them  ;  and 
all  the  country  villages  of  France  show  nothing  else.  While  the  post-horses  are 
changed,  the  whole  town  comes  out  to  beg,  with  such  miserable  starred  faces,  and 
thin,  tattered  clothes,  they  need  no  other  eloquence  to  persuade  one  of  the  wretch* 
edness  of  their  condition."  Worke  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Moniagu^  voL  iiL  p.  74, 
edit.  1803. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

DBATH  OP  LOUIS  XIV.    BEACfHON  AGAINST  THE  PBOTEOTIVB  SPIKIT,  AND 
PREPAEATIONS  FOB  THE  PEENOH  BEVOLUTION. 

At  length  Louis  XIV,  died.  When  it  was  positively  known 
that  the  old  king  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  people  went  almost 
mad  with  joy.*  The  tyranny  which  had  weighed  them  down  was 
removed;  and  there  at  once  followed  a  reaction  which,  for  sudden 
violence  has  no  parallel  in  modem  history.*  The  great  majority  in- 
demnified themselves  for  their  forced  hypocrisy  by  indulging  in 
the  grossest  licentiousness.  But  among  the  generation  then 
forming,  there  were  some  high-spirited  youths,  who  had  far 
higher  views,  and  whose  notions  of  liberty  were  not  confined  to 
the  license  of  the  gaming-house  and  the  brothel.  Devoted  to 
the  great  idea  of  restoring  to  France  that  fieedom  of  utterance 
which  it  had  lost,  they  naturally  turned  their  eyes  towards  the 
only  country  where  the  fireedom  was  practised.  Their  determina- 
tion to  search  for  liberty  in  the  place  where  alone  it  coTild  be  found, 
gave  rise  to  that  junction  of  the  French  and  English  intellects 
which,  looking  at  the  immense  chain  of  its  efibcts,  is  by  far  the 
most  important  feet  in  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French,  puflfed  up  by 
national  vanity,  despised  the  barbarism  of  a  people  who  were  so 
uncivilized  as  to  be  always  turning  on  their  rulers,  and  who, 
within  the  space  of  forty  years,  had  executed  one  king,  and  de- 
posed another.'    They  could  not  believe  that  such  a  restless 

'  **  L*aimonce  de  la  mort  du  grand  roi  ne  produlsit  chez  le  peaple  francais  qu'une 
exploflion  de  joie."  Svtmondi^  SUt  des  Frangais^  toI.  xxvii.  p.  220.  "  Le  jour  des 
obs^nes  de  Lonis  XIV.  on  4tablit  des  guingnettes  sur  le  cbemin  de  Saint-DeniB. 
Vdtaire,  que  la  onriosite  ayoH  men6  aux  funlrailles  da  sonyerain,  vit  dans  ces  guin- 
gnettes  le  people  ivre  de  vin  et  de  Joie  de  la  mort  de  Louis  XTV."  Duvemetj  Vie 
de  Voltaire^  p.  29 :  see  also  Condoreet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  118 ;  De  Toequeville,  K^ne 
de  Z^uie  XV^  toI.  i.  p.  18  ;  Duclotj  Mhnoiree^  vol.  i.  p.  221 ;  LenumUy^  MablistemetU 
de  Louis  XIV,  pp.  Sll,  888. 

*  **  Kaum  batte  er  aber  die  Augen  geschlossen,  als  aUes  umscblug.  Der  repri- 
mirte  Geist  warf  sicb  In  elne  zOgeUose  Bewegung.**  Ranke,  die  Pdpete,  yoL  iii.  p. 
Itl2. 

'  Tbe  sbock  wbich  tbese  events  gave  to  tbe  delicacy  of  tbe  French  mind  was 
very  serious.    The  learned  Saumaise  declared  that  the  English  are  **  more  savage 
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horde  possessed  any  thing  worthy  the  attention  of  enlightened 
men.  Our  laws,  our  literature,  and  our  manners,  were  perfectly 
unknown  to  them  ;  and  I  doubt  if  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  were,  either  in  literature  or  in  science,  five  per- 
sons in  France  acquainted  with  the  English  language.^  But  a 
long  experience  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  induced  the  French 
to  reconsider  many  of  their  opinions.  It  induced  them  to  sus- 
pect that  despotism  may  have  its  disadvantages,  and  that  a 
government  composed  of  princes  and  bishops  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  for  a  civilized  country.  They  began  to  look,  first  with 
complacency,  and  then  with  respect,  upon  that  strange  and  out- 
landish people,  who,  though  only  separated  from  themselves  by 
a  narrow  sea,  appea^red  to  be  of  an  altogether  different  kind ; 
and  who,  having  punished  their  oppressors,  had  carried  their 
liberties  and  their  prosperity  to  a  height  of  which  the  world  had 

than  their  own  mastifife.'*  Carlyle^a  CrcmwUy  toL  i.  p.  444.  Another  writer  sud 
that  we  were  "barbares  r6v(^t&;"  and  "les  barbares  sujets  du  roi."  Jtf^m.  de 
MotteviUe^  toL  ii.  pp.  105,  862.  Patin  h'kened  us  to  the  Turks ;  and  said,  that  bar- 
ing executed  one  king,  we  should  probably  hang  the  next.  Zetires  de  Patin,  vol  L 
p.  261,  Tol.  ii.  p.  518,  toL  iii.  p.  148.  Compare  Mem.  de  Campion,  p.  213.  After 
we  had  sent  away  James  IL,  the  indignation  of  the  French  rose  still  higher,  and 
even  the  amiable  Hadame  Sevign^,  having  occasion  to  mention  Mary  the  wife  of 
William  III.,  could  find  no  better  name  for  her  than  Ti:dlia :  '*  la  joie  est  unirerselle 
de  la  d6route  de  ce  prince,  dont  k  femme  est  une  Tullie.^'  Lettru  de  Sewipu,  toL 
r.  p.  179.  Another  influential  French  Udy  mentions  **  la  f§rocit6  des  Anglais." 
Zettree  inkUtes  de  MainUnon,  toL  i.  p.  803 ;  and  elsewhere  (p.  109),  "  je  bus  les 
Anglais  comme  le  peuple YSritablement  Je  ne  les  puis  souffrir.** 

I  will  only  give  two  more  illustrations  of  the  wide  diff^lon  of  such  feelings.  In 
1679,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring  bark  into  discredit  as  a  "  remede  anglais*" 
(Sprengel,  EhL  de  la  Mideeine,  toI.  t.  p.  430) ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  serenteentk 
century,  one  of  the  arguments  in  Paris  against  co£fee  was  that  the  English  liked  it. 
Montetly  Divert  EtaiBy  vol.  tU.  p.  216. 

*  **  Au  temps  de  Boileau,  personne  en  France  n'appreniut  FAnglais.^  (Euvnt 
de  Voltaire,  toI.  xxxviiL  p.  887,  and  see  vol  xix.  p.  159.  **Parmi  nos  grands 
i^crirains  du  zyii*  si^le,  il  n'en  est  aucun,  je  crois,  oii  Ton  puisse  reconnajtre  un 
souTenir,  une  impression  de  Tesprit  anglais."  VUlemain,  Lit.  au  XVIII'  Siklt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  824.  Compare  BaraMte,  XVlIf  Sikle,  p.  47,  and  Orimm,  Cbrrespond, 
ToL  r.  p.  185,  Tol.  xvii.  p.  2. 

The  French,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  principally  knew  us  fitim  tiie  ao- 
coxmts  giTen  by  two  of  their  countrymen,  Monoonys  and  Sorbidre ;  both  of  whom 
published  their  travels  in  England,  but  neither  of  whom  were  acqiiainted  with  the 
English  language.  For  proof  of  this,  see  Moneonye,  Voyaget,  toL  iii.  pp.  34,  69, 
70,  96 ;  and  Sorbiire,  Voyage,  pp.  45,  70. 

When  Prior  arrived  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY.  as  plenipotentiary,  no  one  in 
Paris  was  aware  that  he  had  written  poetry  {Lettree  eur  lee  Anglaie,  in  (Emvreede 
Voltaire,  toL  xxyL  p.  180) ;  and  when  Addison,  being  in  Paris,  presented  BoQeau 
with  a  copy  of  the  Jftuce  Anglieance,  the  Frenchman  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  we 
had  any  good  poets:  "first  conceived  an  opmion  of  the  En^h  genius  for  poetry.^ 
Tickell^s  statement,  in  AiJdr^e  Life  of  Addison,  toL  i.  p.  65.  fliudly,  it  is  eaid  that 
Milton^s  Paradise  Lost  was  not  even  known  by  report  in  France  until  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIY.,  though  the  poem  was  pi}blished  in  1667,  and  the  king  died  in  1715 : 
*'  Nous  n^avions  jamais  entendu  parler  de  ce  poSme  en  France,  avant  que  Pauteur 
de  la  Henriade  nous  en  eiit  donn6  une  id6e  dans  le  neuvi^e  chapitre  de  son  Essai 
sur  la  poMe  ^pique."  Diet,  Philos.  article  JSpopie,  in  (Euores  de  Voltaire,  VoL  zxxix. 
p.  175 :  see  also  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  249. 
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Been  no  example.  These  feelings,  which,  before  the  Bevolntion 
broke  out,  were  entertained  by  the  whole  of  the  edncated  classes 
in  France,  were,  in  the  beginning,  confined  to  those  men  whose 
intellects  placed  them  at  the  head  of  their  age.  Dnring  the 
two  generations  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Lonis  XIV . 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevolntion,  there  was  hardly  a  French- 
man of  eminence  who  did  not  either  visit  England  or  learn 
English ;  while  many  of  them  did  both.  Buffon,  Brissot, 
Broussonnet,  Condamine,  Delisle,  EUe  de  Beaumont,  Goumay, 
Helv6tiu6,  Jussieu,  Lalande,  Lafeyette,  Larcher,  L'H^ritier, 
Montesquieu,  Maupertuis,  Morellet,  Mirabeau,  Nollet,  Baynal, 
the  celebrated  Boland,  and  his  still  more  celebrated  wife,  Bous* 
seau,  S^gur,  Suard,  Voltaire, — all  these  remarkable  persons 
flocked  to  London,  as  also  did  others  of  inferior  ability,  but  of 
considerable  influence,  such  as  Brequiny,  Bordes,  Calonne,  Coyer, 
Cormatin,  Dufay,  Dumarest,  DezalUer,  Favier,  Girod,  Grosley, 
Godin,  D'Hancarville,  Hunauld,  Jars,  Le  Blanc,  Ledru,  LescaJ- 
lier,  Linguet,  Lesuire,  Lemonnier,  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  Mont- 
golfier,  Morand,  Patu,  Poissonier,  Beveillon,  Septch^nes,  Sil- 
houette, Siret,  Boulavie,  Soul^s,  and  Valmont  de  Brienne. 

Nearly  all  of  these  carefully  studied  our  language,  and  most 
of  them  seized  the  spirit  t)f  our  literatu^.  Voltaire,  in  particu- 
lar, devoted  himself  with  his  usual  ardour  to  the  new  pursuit, 
and  acquired  in  England  a  knowledge  of  those  doctrines,  the 
promulgation  of  which  afterwards  won  for  him  so  great  a  repu- 
tation.' He  was  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  the  phi- 
losophy of  Newton,  where  it  rapidly  superseded  that  of  Des- 
cartes/ He  recommended  to  ids  countrymen  the  writings  of 
Locke;^  which  soon  gained  immense  popularity,  and  which  sup- 
plied materials  to  Condillac  for  his  system  of  metaphysics,^  and 
to  Bousseau  for  his  theory  of  education.*    Besides  this,  Voltaire 

*  **Ije  yrai  roi  da  XTi]i*8iMe,  c^est  Yoltiure ;  mais  Voltaire  k  son  tour  est  un 
^lier  de  PAngle-terre.  ATant  que  Voltaire  eAt  coddu  TAjDj^leterre,  soit  par  sea 
Toyagea,  soit  par  ses  amities,  il  n'^tait  pas  Voltaire,  et  le  xviii*  si^cle  se  cbercbait 
encore.**  CouHn.  Hut,  de  la  PhUoB,  I.  s^rie,  toI.  iii.  pp.  88,  89.  Compare 
Dcmiron^  But,  de  la  PhUo;  en  France,  Paris,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

*  **  J^aTais  M  le  premier  qui  e&t  086  d^Telopper  a  ma  nation  les  ddcouTertes  de 
Newton,  en  langage  intelligible."  (Etwree  de  Voltaire,  toL  L  p.  815 ;  see  dso  toL 
xix.  p.  87,  ToC  xxvL  p.  71 ;  WhewelTe  JBiet,  of  Indue,  Seieneee,  toL  u.  p.  206; 
WelePe  Hiet,  of  the  Royal  Society,  toI  i.  p.  441.  After  this,  the  Cartesian  physics 
lost  ground  every  day;  and  in  OrimnCe  Correepondence,  toI.  ii.  p.  148,  there  is  a 
letter,  dated  Paris,  1767,  which  says,  **  n  n*y  a  gu^re  plus  ici  de  partisans  de  Dea- 
eartes  que  M.  de  Mairan."  Compare  Obeeriations  et  Pensiee,  in  (Euvree  de  Twryot^ 
ToL  iii^.  298. 

^  Which  he  was  ncTer  weary  of  praising ;  so  that,  as  M.  Cousin  says  {Hiet,  de  la 
Philoe,  H.  86rie,  toL  ii.  pp.  811,  812),  *'  Locke  est  le  vrai  maitre  de  Voltaire.** 
Locke  was  one  of  the  authors  he  put  into  the  hands  of  Madame  du  ClUUelet.  Coii- 
dareet,  VU  de  Voltaire,  p.  296. 

*  JforeWe  Biat,  of  PhUoe,  1846,  vol.  i.  p.  184;  BamUUm'e  IHscuse,  p.  8. 

*  *' Bousseau  tira  des  ouvrages  de  Locke  une  grande  partie  de  ses  id^es  sur  la 
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was  the  first  Frenchman  who  stndied  Shakespeare;  to  whose 
works  he  was  greatly  indehted,  though  he  afterwards  wished  t$ 
lessen  what  he  considered  the  exorbitant  respect  paid  to  them 
in  France.^^  Indeed,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish langaage/i  that  we  can  trace  his  obligations  to  Butler,'*  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  our  poets,  and  to  Tillotson,"  one  of  the 
dullest  of  our  theologians.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  specu- 
lations of  Berkeley,"  the  most  subtle  metaphysician  who  has 
ever  written  in  English  ;  and  he  had  read  the  works  not  only  of 
Shaftesbury,"  but  even  of  Chubb,"  (Jarth,»^  Mandeville,**  and 
Woolston,'*  Montesquieu  imbibed  in  our  country  many  of  his 
principles  ;  he  studied  our  language;  and  he  always  expressed 
admiration  for  England,  not  only  in  his  writings,  but  also  in  his 
private  conversation,'^     Buffon  learnt  English,  and  his  first  ap- 

Eiarance  as  an  author  was  as  the  translator  of  Newton  and  of 
ales.'*^  Diderot,  following  in  the  same  course,  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  novds  of  Richardson  ;**  he  took  the  idea 
of  several  of  his  plays  fix)m  the  English  dramatists,  particularly 
from  Lillo;  he  borrowed  many  of  his  arguments  from  Shaftes- 

politique  et  T^ducation ;  Condillac  toate  sa  philosophie.*^  ViUemain,  Lit.  au  XVIIt 
Bikele^  vol  i.  p.  83.  See  also,  on  the  oblations  of  Rousseaa  to  Locke,  Orimtiiy 
CarresvoruL  Yol.  y.  p.  97 ;  Mutset  Pathayy  Vie  de  •Bousaeau^  toI.  L  p.  SS,  toL  iL  p. 
894;  Mhn.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  118 ;  Jiomilly'i  Memoire,  vol.  I  pp.  211,  212. 

"  In  1768,  Voltaire  ((Euwte,  vol.  Ixvl  p.  249)  writes  to  Horace  Walpole,  •*  Je 
8tda  le  premier  qni  ait  fait  connaitre  Shakespeare  aux  Franyais.**  See  also  his  Lettree 
irUdUea,  vol.  il  p.  500;  VUUmain,  Lit.  au  XVIIP  SiMe^  voL  iil  p.  326 ;  and 
Orifnm,  Oorreepond,  vol  xii.  pp.  124,  125,  188. 

"  There  are  extant  many  English  letters  written  by  Toltaire,  which,  though  of 
course  containing  several  errors,  also  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the  spirit  witk 
which  he  seized  our  idiomatic  expressions.  In  addition  to  his  Lettre*  tn^tlitot,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  the  present  year  (1856),  see  Chatham  Correspond.  voL  iL  pp.  181- 
138;  and  FhiUimore^e  Mem,  of  Li/ttelton,  vol  L  pp.  823-325,  voL  iL  pp.  656,  66S, 
658. 

^  Orimm^  Corretpond.  voL  L  p.  382;  Voltaire,  Lettres  inSditee,  voL  iL  p.  268; 
and  the  account  of  Hudibras,  with  translations  m>m  it,  in  (Euvres^  voL  xxvL  pp. 
182-187 ;  also  a  conversation  between  Voltaire  and  Townley,Jn  IfichoUe  JUmttrm- 
tione  of  the  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ilL  p.  722. 

"  Compare  Maekintoah'e  Memoirs,  vol  L  p.  341,  with  CSuvree  de  Voltaire^  toL 
xxxix.  p.  259,  voL  xlvii.  p.  86. 

"  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  voL  zxxviiL  pp.  216-218,  vol  xlvL  p.  282,  vol  xlviL  pw 
439,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  178. 

"  Jhid.  VOL  xxxvii.  p.  353,  vol  Ivu.  p.  66 ;  Corretpond.  inidiU  de  Jhtdefand,  voL 
iL  p.  280. 

"  (EuvreSf  voL  xxxiv.  p.  294,  voL  IviL  p.  121. 

"  Ibid.  voL  xxxviL  pp.  407,  441.  »  IM.  vol  xxxvL  p.  46. 

"•  Ibid.  voL  xxxiv.  p.  288,  vol.  xlL  pp.  212-217 ;  Biog.  Unic,  vol  U.  m>.  199, 200. 

■•  Lerminier,  Philoe.  du  Droit,  vol  i.  p.  291 ;  Klimrath,  HuL  du  JfroU,  voL  iL 
p.  502;  Harri^e  Life  of  Hardmeke,  vol.  ii.  p.  898,  vol.  iiL  pp.  482-434;  Mim.  de 
Diderot,  voL  u.  pp.  193,  194;  Laeretelle,  XVIW  Siiele,  voL  iL  p.  24. 

"  Villemain,  Lit  au  XVIIP  SikcU,  vol.  iL  p.  182 ;  Biog.  Univ.  voL  vi.  p.  886; 
Le  Blane,  Leitree,  vol.  L  p.  98,  vol  iL  pp.  159,  160. 

"  **Admirateur  passionn^  du  romancier  anglais.**  Biog.  Univ.  voL  zxxviL  p. 
681.  Compare  Diderot,  Correep.  vol  L  p.  852,  vol.  iL  pp.  44,  62,  63;  Meroier  tm 
Jioueeeau,  vol.  L  p.  44. 
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bury  and  Collins,  and  his  earliest  publication  was  a  translatiofi 
of  Stanyan's  History  of  Gfreece.^^  Helv6tius,  who  visited  Lon- 
don, was  never  weary  of  praising  the  people;  many  of  the  views 
in  his  great  work  on  the  Mind  are  drawn  from  Mandeville;«and 
he  constantly  refers  to  the  authority  of  Locke,  whose  principles 
hardly  any  Frenchman  would  at  an  earlier  period  have  dared  to 
recommend.**  The  works  of  Bacon,  previously  little  known, 
were  now  translated  into  French  ;  and  his  classification  of  the 
human  £eu)ulties  was  made  the  basis  of  that  celebrated  Encyclo- 
paedia, which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greater  produc- 
tions of  the  eighteenth  century.**  The  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
mentSj  by  Adam  Smith,  was  during  thirty-four  years  translated 
three  different  times,  by  three  different  French  authors.**  And 
such  was  the  general  eagerness,  that  directly  the  Wealth  ofNa- 
tionSy  by  the  same  great  writer,  appeared,  Morellet,  who  was 
then  high  in  reputation,  began  to  turn  it  into  French  ;  and  was 
only  prevented  from  printing  his  translation  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  before  it  could  be  completed,  another  version  of  it 
was  published  in  a  French  periodical.*^  Coyer,  who  is  still  re- 
membered for  his  Life  of  Bobieski,  visited  England  ;  and  after 
returning  to  his  own  country,  showed  the  direction  of  his  studies 
by  rendering  into  French  the  Conmientaries  of  Blackstone.*® 
Le  Blanc  travelled  in  England,  wrote  a  work  expressly  upon 
the  English,  and  translated  into  French  the  Political  Dis- 
courses of  Hume.*»  Holbach  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  Paris ;  but  a  large  part  of 
his  very  numerous  writings  consists  solely  in  translations  of  Eng- 
lish authors.'®  Lideed,  it  may  be  broadly  stated,  that  while,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find,  even  among  the  most  educated  Frenchmen,  a  single 

"  Villemainj  Lit,  toL  ii.  p.  115 ;  Schloster^s  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  L  pp.  84, 
42;  Tennemann^  Oeseh,  der  Fhiloe.  vol.  xi.  p.  814;  Biog,  Univ.  vol  xi.  p.  814; 
Gfimmy  Correspond,  vol.  xv.  p.  81.  Stanjan^s  History  of  Oreeee  was  once  famous, 
and,  even  so  late  afl  1804, 1  find  Dr.  Parr  recommending  it.  Parr^s  Works,  vol. 
vii.  p.  422.  Diderot  told  Sir  Samnel  Bomilly  that  be  had  collected  materials  for  a 
Idstory  of  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  Life  ofHonUUj,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 

••  Diderot^  Mem.  voL  ii.  p.  286 ;  Coiuiny  Hist,  de  la  FhUos,  IL  s4rie,  vol.  IL  p. 
881 ;  JlelvitiHS  de  VEsprit,  vol  i.  pp.  81,  88,  46,  65,  114,  169,  198,  266,  268,  voL  ii. 
pp.  144,  168,  165,  195,  212;  Letters  addressed  to  Hume,  Edinb.  1849,  pp.  9-10. 

*  This  is  the  arrangement  of  our  knowledge  under  the  heads  of  Memory,  Bea* 
son,  and  Imagination,  which  D*Alembert  took  from  Bacon.  Compare  WhewelTs 
Phihs,  of  the  Seiences,  vol.  ii.  p.  806 ;  Ctmer,  Bist,  des  Sciences,  part  ii  p.  276  ; 
Otorgel^  Mhrn.  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ;  B<nrdas  Demmdin^  Cartisianisme,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

*^  Quhrardy  France  LU.  ix.  193.  "  Mhn.  de  Morellet,  i.  286,  287. 

«  (Ewvresde  VoUaire,  Ixv.  161,  190,  212;  Biog,  Univ.  x.  158,  159. 

*  BwrUm^s  Life  of  Ftwm,  vol  i.  pp.  865,  866,  406. 

*  See  the  Kst,  in  Biog.  Univ.  vol  xx.  pp.  468-466 ;  and  compare  Mhn.  de  Diderot^ 
voL  ill  p.  49,  from  which  it  seems  that  Holbach  was  indebted  to  Toland.  though 
Diderot  speaks  rather  doubtinglj.  In  Almonds  Mem.  of  Wilkes,  1805,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
176,  177,  there  is  an  English  letter,  tolerably  well  written,  from  Holbach  to  Wilkes. 
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person  acquainted  with  English,  it  wonld,  in  the  eighteenth  cen« 
tury,  have  been  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  in  the  same  class  one 
who  was  ignorant  of  it.  Men  of  all  tastes,  and  of  the  most  op- 
posil^e  pursuits,  were  on  this  point  united  as  by  a  common  boi^L 
Poets,  geometricians,  historians,  naturalists,  all  seemed  to  agree 
as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  a  literature  on  which  no  one  be- 
fore had  wasted  a  thought.  In  the  course  of  general  reading,  I 
have  met  with  proofs  that  the  English  language  was  known,  not 
only  to  those  eminent  Frenchmen  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, but  also  to  mathematicians,  as  D'Alembert,'^  Darquier/' 
Du  Val  le  Koy,««  Jurain,"  Lachapelle,^  Lalande,^  Le  Cozic," 
Montucla,"  Pezenas,^®  Prony,^®  Romme,"  and  Roger  Martin  ;" 
to  anatomists,  physiologists,  and  writers  on  medicine,  as  Bar- 
th^z,"  Bichat,^*  Bordeu,^«  Barbeu  Dubouig,<«  Bosquillon,*^ 
Bourru,^^  Begue  de  Presle,^*  Oabanis,''®  Demours,**  Duplanil," 
Fouquet,^^  Goulin,^*  Lavirotte,"  Lassus,"  Petit  Radel,*^  Pinel,*' 
Roux,"  Sauvages,*®  and  Sue;"  to  naturalists,  as  Alyon,"  Bre- 
mond,"  Brisson,'*  Broussonnet,"  Dalibard,"  Hauy,<^^  Latapie," 
Richard,^'  Rigaud,''®  and  Rom6  de  Lisle;^»  to  historians,  philol- 
ogists, and  antiquaries,  as  Barth61emy,^*  Butel  Dumont,^'  De 
Brosses,'*  Foucher,"''  Freret,^«  Larcher,"  Le  Coq  de  Villeray,'* 
Millot,^9  Targe,«»  Velly,"  Vobiey,««  and  Wailly;"  to  poets  and 

"  Jlfusset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Roueeeau^  ii.  10,  176 ;  (Euvrts  de  VbUmre^  Kr.  207. 
"  Biog.  ITniv,  x.  556.  ■»  Ibid,  xil  418. 

**  Quirard,  France  Lit.  ir.  84,  272.  »  Jbid,  iv.  861. 

**  JBiog.  ITniv,  xxiii.  226.  "  Montuda,  Hitt,  det  Malhhn,  H.  170. 

"  Montucla,  ii.  120,  iv.  662,  665,  670.        "  Bioff.  Univ,  iii.  258,  xxxiiL  664. 
*•  Quirard,  France  Lit,  vii.  858.  *»  Biwr.  Univ.  xxxriiL  680. 

*»  Biog.  Univ,  xxxviii.  411.  *•  Jbid.  iii.  450. 

♦♦  Bickat,  sur  fa  Tie,  244.  **  Quirardy  I.  416. 

*•  Biog.  Univ.  iu.  845.  **  Quirard,  L  260,  425,  ii.  854. 

*•  Quh-ard,  L  476.  <•  Biog.  Univ.  ir.  55,  66. 

■•  N^otice  sur  Cabanis,  p.  viii.  in  his  Phytigue  et  Moral. 
"  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  65,  66.  ^  Jbid.  xiL  276. 

••  Ibid.  XT.  869.  •*  Ibid.  xviU.  187. 

••  Quhard,  iv.  641,  vi.  9,  898.  ••  Cuvier,  Moges,  i.  854. 

"  Quhard,  Tii.  95.  **  Cfuvicr,  Elogei,  iii.  882. 

**  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  174.  "*  Le  Blane,  Letire$,  I  98. 

"  Qucrardy  ix.  286.  •»  RMnet  Verdeil,  Chitn.Anat.^il%. 

•»  Biog.  Univ.  t.  580,  581.  •*  Cuvier,  JBlogee,  L  196. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  vi.  47.  ••  Qukrard,  «.  872. 

«'  Hauy,  Miniralogic,  h.  247,  267,  295,  827,  529,  609,  iii.  75,  298,  807,  447,  675, 
It.  46,  280,  292,  862. 

••  Querard,  ir.  598.  "  Ibid.  Tiii.  22. 

^*  Swaineon,  Disc,  on  Nat.  Hitt.  62 ;  Cuvier,  Regnc  Aninudf  iii.  415. 

"  Le  Lisle,  Cristallographic,  1772,  XTiiL  xx.  xxiii.  xxt.  xxrii  78,  20«,  254. 

^  Albemarle's  Rockingham,  ii.  156 ;  CampbelVs  ChanceUcrs,  r.  865. 

^'  Biog.  Univ.  vL  886.  ''*  Letters  to  Hums,  Edin.  1849, 276, 278 

^*  Bum.  Univ.  xt.  832.  ^*  Brewster^s  Life  ofJUmtoti,  iL  802. 

"  Palissot,  Mem.  ii.  56.  '•  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  549. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xxix.  61,  68.  ■•  Ibid.  xUt.  584. 

"  Jbid.  xlviii.  98. 

^  Volncy,  Syrie  et  Egypte,  ii.  100,  157 ;  QiUrard,  x.  271,  278. 

••  Biog.  Univ.  1.  42. 
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dramatists,  as  Charon,"  Colardeau/*  Delille,^  Desforges/* 
Ducis,"  Florian/*  Laborde,'®  Leftvre  de  Beauvray,"  Mercier," 
Patu,»2  Pompignan,»*  Qu6tant,»«  Boucher,"  and  8amt-Ange;«' 
to  miscellaneous  writers,  as  Bassinet,'®  Baudeau,"  Beaulaton,*"*' 
Benoist,^*'*  Bergier,'»«  Blavet,**"  Bouchaud,*"^  Bougainville,'^* 
Brul^,''»«  Castera,'"  Chantreau,'®®  Charpentier,*"  Ohastellux,*'* 
Oontant  d'Orville,"*  De  Bissy,"«  Demeunier,**'  Desfontaines,"* 
Devienne,"'  Dubocage,"'  Dupr6,"'^  Duresnel,"®  Eidous,"' 
Estienne,'««  Favier,'2»  Flavigny,"*  Fontanelle,"'  Fontenay,*" 
Framery,»»*  Fresnais,"*  Fr6ville,"^  Frossard,*"  Galtier,*"  Gar- 
sault,"'^  Goddard,"'  Goudar,"'  Gu6n6e,»"  Guillemard,*" 
Guyard,**^  Jault,"«  Imbert,»"  Joncourt,"®  K6ralio,»"  Labo- 
reau,*"  Lacombe,'^'  Lafai^e,»<«  La  Montagne,**^  Lanjuinais,*^* 
Lasalle,**^  Lasteyrie,'"  Le  Breton,'^'^  Lfecuy,**®  Leonard  des 
Malpeines,"'  Letouraeur,*'®   Linguet,*®*   Lottin,***  Luneau,*" 

•*  Ibid,  viii  840,  841.  ~  Jfhn.  de  Oenlis,  I  276. 

••  Palissot,  Mhn,  L  248.  "  Biog.  Univ.  ix.  281,  xi.  172, 178. 

*  Quirardy  li.  626,  627.  "  Quhcard,  iU.  141. 

••  Ibid,  i7.  842.  •»  Ibid.  v.  88. 

"  Ibid.  vi.  62. 

•*  Garrick  C<nre9pond.  4to,  1882,  U.  885,  895,  416. 

••  Bioff.  Univ.  xxxt.  814.  •*  Quirard,  viL  899. 

••  Bioa.  Univ.  xxxix.  98.  "  Ibid,  xxxlx.  530. 

••  Qu^ard,  I  209.  ••  Biog.  Univ.  Sii.  588. 

"»  Biog-  Univ.  Sii.  681.  "'  Owier,  Rhm  Animal,  iil  884. 

~»  Quhard,  i.  284,  Til.  287.  "*  JTAn.  de  MoreUet,  L  287. 

"*  Biog.  Univ.  v.  264.  »^  DuUnt,  Mhn.  ill  82. 

»•  Biog.  Univ.  vL  165. 

^  Murray'i  14/e  o/Brttce^  121 ;  Biog.  Univ.  vL  79. 

"•  Biog.  Unkf.  viii.  46.  »*  Jbid.  viii.  246. 

«  Jbil  viii  266.  »"  Jbid.  ix.  497. 

'"  Jbid.  xlv.  894.    • 

"*  Letiret  de  Jhtdefand  d  WalpoU^  B.  1B4. 

"*  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  IvL  527.  '"  Biog.  Univ.  xi.  264. 

^  Quirard,  ii.  598.  ^"  Biog.  Univ.  xiL  818,  814. 

""  NichoUa  JAt.  Anee.  ii.  154 ;  Paliuoi,  Mian.  ii.  811. 

"•  Biog.  Univ.  iv.  547,  xiL  595.  ">  Ibid.  xlii.  899. 

»  OttJrarei,  iil  79.  "•  ^icwr.  ITmr.  xv.  29. 

"  Bi^.  Univ.  XT.  208.  »*  iWi  218.        »  Qwirard;  I  525. 

«  -Bio^.  t^nw.  XTi.  48.  ""  Jbid.U.  508. 

>*  8niUh*$  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786, 1  148. 

"•  Biog.  Umv.  xvL  888.  *"  Ibid,  xvl  502. 

«  Sinelair'e  Correspond.  1 157.  "*  Qu^ord;  iii.  418. 

^  ^wy.  l/httf.  xix.  18.  »*  (Mrord;  i.  10,  iil  586. 

"•  Quirardy  iil  469.  **  .Buy.  CTiiw.  xxi.  419. 

^  3ic^.  CTmv.  xxl  200.  ^  (Emnreade  Voltaire,  xxxviU.  244. 

»  Palietot,  Mhn.  I  425.  "•  ^tow.  t/ntv.  xxiil  84. 

"»  ^toy.  t7nt>.  xxiil  56.  **"  Ibid,  xxiil  111. 

»«  Qw^arrf,  iT.  508.  ^  Biog.  Univ.  xxiu.  878. 

"*  Qti^rord;  iv.  579.  "•  8inclair*$  Correspond,  il  189. 

^  Jf^m.  and  Correep.of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  1 168. 

*••  ^toy.  des  ffommes  Vivants,  iv.  164.  "»  Cuirard;  v.  177. 

"•  yichols's  lit.  Anee.  iv.  588 ;  Longchamp  et  Wagniire,  Mhn,  I  895. 

»»  CuAwti,  V.  816.  ^  -Sioy.  l/mv.  xxv.  87. 

*"  Biog.  Univ.  xxv.  482. 
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Maiflet  Duclairon,"^  Mandrilloii/"  Marsy/*«  Moet,**'  Monod,  *• 
Mosneron/«»Nagot/"  Peyron/^Trfevost,"*  Puisieux/^Bivoire/*^ 
Robinet/«5  Koger/"  Boubaud/*'^  Salaville/*^  Sauseuil/"  Secon- 
dat/^«  Septch^nes/"  Simon, "«  Soul^s,'^'  Suard,"*  Tannevot,'^' 
Thurot/^*  Toussaint/"  Tressan/^^  Trochereau,"'  Turpin/«« 
Uesieux,""  Vaugeois/"  Verlac/"  and  Virloys.*®*  Indeed,  Le 
Blanc,  who  wrote  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  says  :  **  We  have  placed  English  in  the  rank  of  the 
learned  languages ;  our  women  study  it,  and  have  abandoned 
Italian  in  order  to  study  the  language  of  this  philosophic  peo- 
ple; nor  is  there  to  be  found  among  us  any  one  who  does  not 
desire  to  learn  it/'*«« 

Such  was  the  eagerness  with  which  the  French  imbibed  the 
literature  of  a  people  whom  but  a  few  years  before  they  had 
heartily  despised.  The  truth  is,  that  in  this  new  state  of  things 
they  had  no  alternative.  For,  where butinEnglandwasaliterature 
to  be  found  that  could  satisfy  those  bold  and  inquisitive  thinkers 
who  arose  in  France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  In  their 
own  country  there  had  no  doubt  been  great  displays  of  elo- 
quence, of  fine  dramas,  and  of  poetry,  which,  though  never 
reaching  the  highest  point  of  excellence,  is  of  finished  and  ad- 
mirable beauty.  But  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  and  one 
melancholy  to  contemplate,  that  during  the  sixty  years  which 
succeeded  the  death  of  Descartes,  France  had  not  possessed  a 
single  man  who  dared  to  think,  for  himself.  Metaphysicians, 
moralists,  historians,  all  had  become  tainted  by  the  servility  of 
that  bad  age.  During  two  generations,  no  Franchman  had  been 
allowed  to  discuss  with  freedom  any  question  either  of  politics 
or  of  religion.     The  consequence  was,  that  the  largest  intellects, 

»*  Ibid.  xxtL  244.  «  Ibid,  xxn.  468. 

^  Ibid,  xxvil  269.  ^  Ibid.  xxix.  208. 

***  Lettres  de  Dudeffandd  WalpoU^  I  222.  "*  Quirard,  Ti.  880. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  xxx.  689.  "»  Ibid,  xxxili.  668. 

»•  LeUre9  de  Dudeffand  d  WcdpoUy  i.  22,  iii.  80Y,  iv.  20*7. 

"»  Biog.  Univ.  xxxvi.  806,  806.  '•*  Ibid,  xxxvlil  174. 

"•  Peignot,  Diet,  des  Livr$$y  ii.  288.  '••  Quirardy  viii.  111. 

>"  Biog.  Univ.  xxxix.  84.  "'  Biog.  des  ffommsi  TivofUt,  r.  2H, 

"•  QuSrard,  viii  474..  "•  Biog.  Univ.  xlL  426. 

»"  Biog.  Univ.  xlu.  46, 46.      >**  Ibid  xliL  889.  "»  Ibid  xliiL  181. 

^*  Giorick  Correspond.  IL  604;  Mhn.  de  Oenlis^  vi.  206. 

"»  Biog.  Univ.  xliv.  612.  "•  Life  o/Boscoe,  by  his  Bon^  i.  20a 

"^  Biog.  Univ.  xlvi.  898,  899.  ""  Bnd.  xlvi.  497. 

"•  Quirard,  iv.  46,  ix.  668.  >•»  Biog.  Univ.  xlvii.  98. 

"»  Biog.  Univ.  xlvii.  232.  "■  Minu  de  Brissot,  i.  78. 

»  Biog.  Univ.  xlviii.  217,  218.  "*  Ibid  xUx.  228. 

^  **  Nous  avons  mis  depuis  pea  leur  langue  au  rang  des  langnes  saraiiies;  kf 
femmes  m6me  Tapprennent,  et  ont  renono6  ^ritalien  pour  6tudier  ccUe  de  ce  people 
philosopbe.  H  n*est  point,  dans  la  province,  d*Armande  et  de  Belise  qui  ne  vevUk 
■avoir  I'Anglois."  Le  BlanCy  Zettres^  vol  li.  p.  466.  Compare  Orimmy  Oorrssp. 
▼oL  xiv.  p.  484 ;  and  Nicholses  Lit.  Anee.  voL  iii.  pp.  460,  461. 
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excluded  from  tlieir  legitimate  field,  lost  their  energy;  the  na- 
tional spirit  died  away;  the  very  materials  and  nutriment  of 
thought  seemed  to  be  wanting.  No  wonder,  then,  if  the  great 
Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  sought  that  aliment 
abroad  which  they  were  unable  to  find  at  home.  No  wonder  if 
they  turned  from  their  own  land,  and  gazed  with  admiration  at 
the  only  people  who,  pushing  their  inquiries  into  the  highest 
departments,  had  shown  the  same  fearlessness  in  politics  as  in 
religion  ;  a  people  who,  having  punished  their  kings  and  con- 
trolled their  clergy,  were  storing  the  treasures  of  their  expe- 
rience in  that  noble  literature  which  never  can  perish,  and  of 
which  it  may  be  said  in  sober  truth,  that  it  has  stimulated  the 
intellect  of  the  most  distant  races,  and  that,  planted  in  America 
and  in  India,  it  has  already  fertilized  the  two  extremities  of  the 
world. 

There  are,  in  fact,  few  things  in  history  so  instructive,  as  the 
extent  to  which  Prance  was  influenced  by  this  new  pursuit. 
Even  those  who  took  part  in  actually  consummating  the  revo- 
lution, were  moved  by  the  prevailing  spirit.  The  English  lan- 
guage was  familiar  to  Carra,*^^  Dumouriez,*"  Lafayette  ,*«8  and 
Lanth6nas.*^*  Camille  Desmoulins  had  cultivated  his  mind 
firom  the  same  source.*'®  Marat  travelled  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  and  was  so  profoundly  versed  in  our  language, 
that  he  wrote  two  works  in  it ;  one  of  which,  called  The  Chains 
of  Slavery,  was  afterwards  translated  into  French.**^*  Mirabeau 
is  declared  by  a  high  authority  to  have  owed  part  of  his  power  to 
a  careful  study  of  the  English  constitution  ;*''»  he  translated  not 
only  Watson's  History  of  Philip  IL^  bu]fc  also  some  parts  of 
Milton  ;*''  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  in  the  National  As- 

^  WtUi<mui'$  Letters  from  France^  yol.  iii.  p.  68,  2d  edit.  1796 ;  Biog.Univ,  toL 
▼IL  p.  192. 

"T  AdolpTiw's  Biog.  Mem,  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  852. 

**  Zady  Morgan^  France^  vol.  il  p.  804;  Mhn,  de  Lafayette^  vol.  i.  pp.  41,  49, 
70;  vol.  iL  pp.  26,  74,  88,  89. 

"•  QtUrmrd,  France  Zittirairey  vol  iv.  p.  540. 

^  The  last  authors  he  read,  shortly  before  his  exeeuUoxu  were  Young  and  Her- 
vey.  Zamariine,  Hist,  dee  OiroruUney  vol.  viii.  p.  45.  In  1769  Madame  Riccoboni 
writes  from  Paris,  that  Young's  Night  Thoughts  had  become  very  popular  there ; 
and  she  Justly  adds,  **  c'est  une  preuve  sans  replique  du  ohangement  de  Tesprit  fran- 
yaifl.     (farrick  Correspondence^  voL  ii.  p.  566,  4to,  1882. 

**  Lamartiney  Hiet.  dee  OirondinSy  vol.  iv.  p.  119;  Mhn,  de  Briuoty  voL  i.  pp. 
886,  887  ;  voL  ii.  p.  8. 

>"*  «  XFne  des  superiority  secondaires,  une  des  superiority  d'^tude  qui  apparte- 
naient  4  Mirabeau,  c'^taitlaprofonde  connaissance,  la  vive  intelligence  de  la  consti- 
tution anglaise,  de  ses  ressorts  publics  et  de  sesressorts  caches.  ViUemain^  Lit.  mt 
jnrUI*  Sikle,  vol.  iv.  p.  158.  ^      , 

"*  Particidarly  the  democratic  passages,  **  un  corps  de  doctrine  de  tons  ses  6crits 
rfipublicains."  Lhmont,  Souvenirs  sur  Mirabeau^  p.  119.  As  to  his  transhition  of 
Watson,  see  Alison^s  Europe^  vol.  i.  p.  452.  He  also  intended  to  translate  Sinclair's 
History  of  the  Revenue.     Correspond,  of  Sir  J,  Sinclairy  voL  iL  p.  119. 
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sembly,  be  delivered,  as  his  own,  passages  from  the  speeches  of 
Burke.^*^  Monnier  was  well  acquainted  with  onr  language,  and 
with  our  political  institutions  both  in  theory  and  in  practice;*** 
and  in  a  work,  which  exercised  considerable  influence,  he  pro- 
posed for  his  own  country  the  establishment  of  two  chambers,  to 
form  that  balance  of  power  of  which  England  supplied  the  ex- 
ample.»««  The  same  idea,  derived  from  the  same  source,  was 
advocated  by  Le  Brun,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mounier's,  and  who, 
like  him,  had  paid  attention  to  the  literature  and  government  of 
the  English  people.  >"  Brissot  knew  English  ;  he  had  studied 
in  London  the  working  of  the  English  institutions,  and  he  him- 
self mentions  that,  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  he  was  mainly 
guided  by  the  course  of  English  legislation.*"  Condorcet  also 
proposed  as  a  model,  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,"' 
which,  bad  as  it  was,  certainly  surpassed  that  possessed  by 
France.  Madame  Boland,  whose  position,  as  well  as  abiUty, 
made  her  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  was  an  ar- 
dent student  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  English  peo- 
ple.«°«  She  too,  moved  by  the  universal  curiosity,  came  to  our 
country;  and,  as  if  to  show  that  persons  of  every  shade  and  of 
every  rank  were  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans likewise  visited  England  ;  nor  did  his  visit  fail  to  produce 
its  natural  results.  **  It  was,''  says  a  celebrated  writer,  "  in  the 
society  of  London  that  he  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty;  and  it  was 
on  his  return  fix)m  there  that  he  brought  into  France  a  love  of 
popular  agitation,  a  contempt  for  his  own  rank,  and  a  familiarity 
with  those  beneath  him."'*'* 

This  language,  strong  as  it  is,  will  not  appear  exaggerated  to 
any  one  who  has  carefully  studied  the  history  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  no  doubt  certain,  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  essentially  a  reaction  against  that  protective  and  interfering 
spirit  which  reached  its  zenith  under  Louis  XIV.,  but  which, 
centuries  before  his  reign,  had  exercised  a  most  injurious  influ- 

»•  Prior'«  lAfeofBurJce,  p.  54«,  8d  edit  1889. 

^  *'n  6tudiait  tenr  langue,  la  th^orie  et  plus  encore  la  pratiqae  de  leur  insti* 
tutionfl."    Biog,  Uhiv,  yoL  xxx.  p.  810. 

***  Gontinuaiian  de  Sismondi^  Hitt,  des  J^an^aUy  toI.  xxx.  p.  484.  Montlosier 
{Monarchie  Franfaiee^  vol  ii.  p.  840)  says,  that  this  idea  was  borrowed  from  Eng* 
land ;  but  he  does  not  mention  who  sugeested  it 


,818. 
.        ,     ,  1  jurisprudence, 

^*M.  de  Condorcet  proposait  en  modele  ceUe  des  AngUis.** 

"•  Mhn,  de  Boland,  vol.  i.  pp.  27,  65,  89,  136,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99,  186,  268. 
**  **  Le  due  d^Orl^ans  puisa  ainsi  le  goht  de  la  liberty  dims  la  vie  de  Londres.    H 
en  rapporta  en  France  les  habitudes  dMnsolence  contre  la  cour,  Tapp^tit  des  agitations 
popolaires,  le  m^pris  pour  son  propre  rang,  la  fimiiliarit^  avec  la  foule,"  &c. 
ortine,  HisU  des  GircfuUne^  voL  ii.  p.  102. 
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ence  over  the  national  proeperitj.  While,  however,  this  must  he 
fdlly  conceded,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  impetus  to  which 
the  reaction  owed  its  strength,  proceeded  from  England ;  and  that 
it  was  English  literature  which  taught  the  lessons  of  political 
liberty,  first  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope.*"* On  this  account,  and  not  at  all  from  mere  literary  curi- 
osity, I  have  traced  with  some  minuteness  that  union  between 
the  French  and  English  minds,  which,  though  often  noticed,  has 
never  been  examined  with  the  care  its  importance  deserves. 
The  circumstances  which  reinforced  this  vast  movement  will  be 
related  towards  the  end  of  the  volume;  at  present  I  will  confine 
myself  to  its  first  great  consequence,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  a  complete  scbion  between  the  literary  men  of  France,  and 
the  classes  who  exclusively  governed  the  country. 

Those  eminent  Frenchmen  who  now  turned  their  attention 
to  England,  found  in  its  literature,  in  the  structure  of  its  society, 
and  in  its  government,  many  peculiarities  of  which  their  own 
country  furmshed  no  example.  They  heard  political  and  relig- 
ious questions  of  the  greatest  moment  debated  with  a  boldness 
unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  They  heard  dissenters 
and  churchmen,  whigs  and  tories,  handling  the  most  dangerous 
topics,  and  treating  them  with  unlimited  freedom.  They  heard 
public  disputes  respecting  matters  which  no  one  in  France  dared 
to  discuss ;  mysteries  of  state  and  mysteries  of  creed  unfolded 
and  rudely  exposed  to  the  popular  gaze.  And,  what  to  French- 
men of  thieit  age  must  have  been  equ^y  amazing,  they  not  only 
found  a  public  press  possessing  some  degree  of  freedom,  but  they 
found  that  within  the  very  walls  of  parliwient,  the  administration 
of  the  crown  was  assailed  with  complete  impunity,  the  character 
of  its  chosen  servants  constantly  aspersed,  and,  strange  to  say, 
even  the  management  of  its  revenues  effectually  controlled.*®' 

The  successors  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  seeing  these  things, 
and  seeing,  moreover,  that  the  civilization  of  the  country  increa^ 
as  the  authority  of  the  upper  classes  and  of  the  crown  diminished, 
were  unable  to  restrain  their  wonder  at  so  novel  and  exciting  a 
spectacle.  "The  English  nation,"  says  Voltaire,  "is  the  only 
one  on  the  earth,  which,  by  resisting  its  kings,  has  succeeded  in 

^  M.  Lenninier  {Fhilo9.  du  DroUy  vol.  L  p.  19)  sajs  of  England,  "  cette  tie  c^Rbro 
donne  k  V  Enrope  renseignement  de  la  liberty  politiqae ;  elle  en  ftit  F^ole  au  dix- 
huid^me  RikJe  pour  tout  ce  que  TEurope  eut  de  penseurs."  See  tiho  S&tdaviey  Reane 
de  Louit  XVI,  toI.  lit  p.  161 ;  Mem,  de  Marmontel,  voL  ir.  pp.  88,  89 ;  St&uMifiy 
Getch.  der  theolog.  WismneckafUn,  voL  ii.  p.  291. 

**  Hume,  who  was  acquainted  with  several  eminent  Frenchmen  who  risited  Eng- 
land, lays  iPkUo9ophk<d  Worke^  toI.  iiL  p.  8),  **  nothing  is  more  apt  to  surprise  a 
foreigner  tnan  the  extreme  liberty  which  we  enjoy  in  this  country,  of  communicating 
whatever  we  please  to  the  public,  and  of  openly  censuring  every  measure  entered 
into  by  the  king  or  his  ministers." 
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lessening  their  power/'*®*  "  How  I  love  the  boldness  of  the  Eng- 
lish !  how  I  love  men  who  say  what  they  think  1"*®*  The  Eng- 
lish, says  Le  Blanc,  are  willing  to  have  a  king,  provided  they  are 
not  obUged  to  obey  him.«°«  The  immediate  object  of  their  gov- 
ernment, says  Montesquieu,  is  political  liberty ;'"  they  possess 
more  freedom  than  any  Bepublic;^®^  and  their  system  is  in  £Ekct 
a  republic  disguised  as  a  monarchy.^®'  Grodey,  struck  with 
amazement,  exclaims,  "  Property  is  in  England  a  thing  sacred, .' , 
which  the  laws  protect  from  all  encroachment,  not  only  from  en- 
gineers, inspectors,  and  other  people  of  that  stamp,  but  even 
from  the  king  himself/'^*  °  Mably,in  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
his  works,  says,  ^^  the  Hanoverians  are  only  able  to  reign  in  Eng- 
land because  the  people  are  fi-ee,  and  believe  they  have  a  right 
to  dispose  of  the  crown.  But  if  the  kings  were  to  claim  the 
same  power  as  the  Stuarts,  if  they  were  to  believe  that  the  crown 
belon^d  to  them  by  divine  right,  they  would  be  condemning 
themselves,  and  confessing  that  they  were  occupying  a  place 
which  is  not  their  own."*"  In  England,  says  Helv6tiiis,  the 
people  are  respected;  every  citizen  can  take  some  part  in  the 
management  of  affairs;  and  authors  are  allowed  to  enlighten 
the  public  respecting  its  own  interests.'^*  And  Brissot,  who  had 
made  these  matters  his  especial  study,  cries  out,  ^^  AdmiraUe 
constitution  1  which  can  only  be  disparaged  either  by  men  who 

***  *^  La  nation  anglaise  est  la  seule  de  la  teire  qui  soit  parvenue  d  r6^1er  le  poa- 
voir  des  rois  eh  l^ur  resistant.''  Zettre  VIII  sur  les  Anglais^  in  CSuvret  de  VoUaire, 
ToL  xxvL  p.  87. 

*^  "Quej^aime  la  hardiesse  anglaise!  que  j'aimeles  gens  qui  disent  ce  qnllB 
pensent ! "  Letter  from  Voltaire^  in  Correspond,  de  Dudeffand,  vol.  ii.  p.  268.  For 
other  instances  of  nis  admiration  of  England,  see  (Euvres  de  Voltaire,  voL  xL  pp. 
105-109 ;  vol.  11.  pp.  187,  890;  vol.  liv.  pp.  298, 892;  yoL  M.  pp.  162, 168, 196, 196, 
270 ;  vol  Ivii.  p.  500 ;  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  128,  267  ;  vol.  lix.  pp.  266,  861 ;  voL  Ix.  p. 
601 ;  vol.  Ixi.  pp.  43,  78,  129,  140,  474,  476 ;  vol.  Ixii.  pp.  848,  879,  392 ;  voL  Ixiu. 
pp.  128,  146*  190,  196,  226,  287,  416;  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  86,  96,  269;  vol  Ixvi.  pp.  98, 
169 ;  vol  Ixvii.  pp.  863,  484. 

**  **  Us  veulent  un  roi,  aux  conditions,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  ne  lui  point  ob^." 
Le  BlanCy  Lettres  d^un  FranfoUj  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

»7  «*  11  y  a  aussi  une  nation  dans  le  monde  qui  a  pour  objet  direct  de  sa  consti- 
tution la  liberty  politique."  Eyorit  des  Lois^  livre  xi.  chap.  v.  in  CBmres  de  Montes- 
quieu^ p.  264.  Conversely  De  StaSl  (Coneid,  eur  la  Rh,  vol.  iii.  p.  261),  *'  la  liberty 
politique  est  le  moyen  supreme." 

^  *'  KAngleterre  est  k  pr^nt  le  plus  Ubre  pays  qui  soit  an  monde,  je  n'en  ez^ 
cepte  aucune  r^publique."    Notes  sur  PAngleterre,  in  CEuvres  de  MofUesqtdeu^  p.  682. 

***  **  Une  nation  oh  la  r^publique  se  cache  sous  la  forme  de  la  monarchJe."  Es- 
prit  des  LoiSy  livre  v.  chap.  xiz.  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu^  p.  226 ;  also  qnoted  in 
Sancroffs  American  Bevolutionj  vol  ii.  p.  36. 

**  Groiley's  Tour  to  London^  vol  L  pp.  16,  17. 

'"  Mahly,  Observ.  sur  VHist.  de  France,  vol  ii.  p.  186. 

'"  Helvetius  de  VEsprit^  vol  i.  pp.  102,  199 :  "  un  pays  o(i  le  peuple  eet  respect^ 
comme  en  Aneleterre ;  .  .  .  un  pays  oh.  chaque  citoyen  a  part  an  mamement  dea 
affaires  g6n6rales,  oh  tout  homme  d'esprit  peut  ^olairer  le  public  sur  sea  vAritabies 
int^rdts.^' 
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know  il  not,  or  else  by  those  whose  tongues  are  bridled  by  sk- 
▼ery/'«" 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  French- 
men of  that  time;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
similar  extracts.  But,  what  I  now  rather  wish^to  do  is,  to  point 
out  the  first  great  consequence  of  this  new  and  sudden  admira- 
tion for  a  country  which,  in  the  preceding  age,  had  been  held  in 
profound  contempt.  The  events  which  followed  are,  indeed,  of 
an  importance  impossible  to  exaggerate;  since  they  brought 
about  that  rupture  between  the  intellectual  and  governing 
classes,  of  which  the  Bevolution  itself  was  but  a  temporary  epi- 
sode. 

The  great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  stim- 
ulated by  the  example  of  England  into  a  love  of  progress,  natu- 
rally came  into  collision  with  the  governing  classes,  among  whom 
the  old  stationary  spirit  still  prevailed.  This  opposition  was  a 
wholesome  reaction  against  that  disgraceful  servility  for  which, 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  literary  men  had  been  remarkable  ; 
and  if  the  contest  which  ensued  had  been  conducted  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  moderation,  the  ultimate  result  would  have 
been  highly  beneficial;  since  it  would  have  secured  that  diver- 
gence between  the  speculative  and  practical  classes  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  is  essential  to  maintain  the  balance  of  civili- 
zation, and  to  prevent  either  side  fiom  acquiring  a  dangerous 
predominance.  But,  unfortunately,  the  nobles  and  clergy  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  power,  that  they  could  not  brook  the 
slightest  contradiction  ftom  those  great  writers,  whom  they  ig- 
norantly  despised  as  their  inferiors.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  the 
most  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  attempted 
to  infiise  into  the  literature  of  their  country  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
similar  to  that  which  existed  in  England,  the  ruUng  classes  be- 
came roused  into  a  hatred  and  je&lousy  which  broke  all  bounds, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  crusade  against  knowledge  which  forms  the 
second  principal  precursor  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  extent  of  that  cruel  persecution  to  which  literature  was 
now  exposed,  can  only  be  fuDy  appreciated  by  those  who  have  mi- 
nutely studied  the  history  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  it  was  not  a  stray  case  of  oppression,  which  occurred  here  and 
there;  but  it  was  a  prolonged  and  systematic  attempt  to  stifle 
all  inquiry,  and  punish  all  inquirers.  If  a  Ust  were  drawn  up  of 
all  the  literary  men  who  wrote  during  the  seventy  years  succeed- 
ing the  death  of  Louis  XIY.,  it  would  be  found,  that  at  least 
nine  out  of  every  ten  had  suffered  from  the  government  some 
grievous  injury;  and  that  a  majority  of  them  had  been  actually 

•"  JIfhn.  de  Brut^t,  toL  a.  p.  25. 
VOL.  I. — 84 
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tlirown  into  prison.  Indeed,  in  saying  tlius  mucli,  I  am  under- 
stating the  real  facts  of  the  case;  for  I  question  if  one  literary 
man  out  of  fifty  escaped  with  entire  impunity.  Certainly,  my 
own  knowledge  of  those  times,  though  careftdly  collected,  is  not 
so  complete  as  I  could  have  wished ;  but,  among  those  authors 
who  were  punish^,  I  find  the  name  of  nearly  every  Frenchman 
whose  writings  have  survived  the  age  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. Among  those  who  suffered  either  confiscation,  or  im- 
prisonment, or  exile,  or  fines,  or  the  suppression  of  their  works,  or 
the  ignominy  of  being  forced  to  recant  what  they  had  written,  I 
find,  besides  a  host  of  inferior  writers,  the  names  of  Beaumarchais, 
Berruyer,  Bougeant,  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Duclos,  Fre- 
ret,  Helv6tius,  La  Harpe,  Linguet,  Mably,  Marmontel,  Montes- 
quieu, Mercier,  Morellet,  Kaynal,  Rousseau,  Suard,  Thomas,  and 
Voltaire. 

The  mere  recital  of  this  list  is  pregnant  with  instruction. 
To  suppose  that  all  these  eminent  men  deserved  the  treatment 
they  received,  would,  even  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  be 
a  manifest  absurdity ;  since  it  would  involve  the  supposition, 
that  a  schism  having  taken  place  between  two  classes,  the 
weaker  class  was  altogether  wrong,  and  the  stronger  altogether 
right.  Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting 
to  any  merely  speculative  argument  respecting  the  probable 
merits  of  the  two  parties.  The  accusations  brought  against 
these  great  men  are  before  the  world  ;  the  penalties  inflicted  are 
equally  well  known ;  and,  by  putting  these  together,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  state  of  society,  in  which  such  things 
could  be  openly  practised. 

Voltaire,  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  falsely  charged  with  having  composed  a  libel  on  that  prince; 
and,  for  this  imaginary  offence,  he,  without  the  pretence  of  a 
trial,  and  without  even  the  shadow  of  a  proof,  was  thrown  into 
the  Bastille,  where  he  was  confined  more  than  twelve  months.'** 
Shortly  after  he  was  released,  there  was  put  upon  him  a  still 
more  grievous  insult;  the  occurrence,  and,  above  all,  the  impu- 
nity of  which,  supply  striking  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  society 
in  which  such  things  were  permitted.  Voltaire,  at  the  table  cf 
the  Duke  de  Sully,  was  deliberately  insulted  by  the  Chevalier  de 
Bohan  Chabot,  one  of  those  impudent  and  dissolute  nobles  who 
then  abounded  in  Paris.  The  duke,  though  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted in  his  own  house,  in  his  own  presence,  and  upon  his  own 
guest,  would  not  interfere;  but  seemed  to  consider  that  a  poor 
poet  was  honoured  by  being  in  any  way  notieed  by  a  man  of 

•"  Condcrcety  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  118,  119;  Duvemety  Vie  deVoltain^  pp.  SQ, 
32 ;  Longchantp  et  Wagnierey  Mkn,  wr  Voltaire^  toL  L  p.  22. 
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rank  But,  as  Voltaire,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  let  faU  one 
of  those  stinging  retorts  which  were  the  terror  of  his  enemies, 
the  chevalier  determined  to  visit  him  with  further  pimishment. 
The  course  he  adopted  was  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged.  He  caused  Voltaire  to  be  seized  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  his  presence  ignominiously  beaten, 
he  himself  regulating  the  number  of  blows  of  which  the  chastise- 
ment was  to  consist.  Voltaire,  smarting  under  the  insult,  de- 
manded that  satisfaction  which  it  was  customary  to  give.  This, 
however,  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  noble  assailer,  who 
not  only  refused  to  meet  him  in  tiie  field,  but  actually  obtained 
an  order,  by  which  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastille  for  six  months, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  directed  to  quit  the  country.^'* 
Thus  it  was  that  Voltaire,  having  first  been  imprisoned  for 
a  libel  which  he  never  wrote,  and  having  then  been  publicly 
beaten  because  he  retorted  an  insult  wantonly  put  upon  him, 
was  now  sentenced  to  another  imprisonment,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  very  man  by  whom  he  had  been  attacked.  The 
exile  which  followed  the  imprisonment  seems  to  have  been  soon 
remitted ;  as,  shortly  after  these  events,  we  find  Voltaire  again 
in  France,  preparing  for  publication  his  first  historical  work,  a 
life  of  Charles  XII.  In  this,  there  are  none  of  those  attacks  on 
Christianity  which  gave  offence  in  his  subsequent  writings ;  nor 
does  it  contain  the  least  reflection  upon  the  arbitrary  govern- 
ment under  which  he  had  suffered.  The  French  authorities  at 
first  granted  that  permission,  without  which  no  book  could  then 
be  published  ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  actually  printed,  the  license 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  history  forbidden  to  be  circulated.'*" 
The  next  attempt  of  Voltaire  was  one  of  much  greater  value; 
it  was  therefore  repulsed  still  more  sharply.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  his  inquisitive  mind  had  been  deeply  interest- 
ed by  a  state  of  things  so  different  from  any  he  had  hitherto 
seen  ;  and  he  now  published  an  accoimt  of  that  remarkable  peo- 
ple, from  whose  literature  he  had  learned  many  important  truths. 
His  work,  which  he  called  PhUosophic  Letters,  was  received 
with  general  applause;  but,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  adopted 

"•  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  pp.  46-48 ;  Condcrcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  126,  126. 
Compare  vol.  Ivi.  p.  162;  Zeparit  Vie  de  Voltaire^  1837,  pp.  70,  71;  and  JBioff. 
Univ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  4^8.  Duvernet,  who,  writing  from  materiids  supplied  by  Voltaire, 
had  the  best  means  of  information,  gives  a  specimen  of  the  fine  feeling  of  a  French 
duke  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  says,  that,  directly  after  Rohan  had  inflicted 
this  public  chastisement,  **  Voltaire  rentre  dans  rh6tel,  demande  au  due  de  Sull}#e 
regarder  cet  outrage  fait  k  Tun  de  ses  convives,  comme  fait  k  lui-mdme :  il  le  soUicite 
de  se  joindre  k  lui  pour  en  poursuivre  la  vengeance,  et  de  venir  chez  un  commissaire 
en  certifier  la  deposition.    Ze  due  de  Sully  ae  refute  d  tout.^^ 

3u  ti  L*Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  dont  on  avait  arr4t6  une  premiere  Edition  aprte 
Tavoir  autoris^e.''  Biog.  Univ,  voL  xlix.  p.  470.  Oomp.  Nieholie  LU,  Anee.  vol 
I  p.  888. 
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in  it  the  alignments  of  Locke  against  innate  ideas.  The  rulers 
of  France,  thongh  not  likely  to  know  much  about  innate  ideas, 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  doctrine  of  Locke  was  in  some  way  dan- 
gerous :  and,  as  they  were  told  that  it  was  a  novelty,  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  prevent  its  promulgation.  Their  remedy  was 
very  simple.  They  ordered  that  Voltaire  should  be  again  arrest- 
ed, and  that  his  work  should  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
inan.«»^ 

These  repeated  injuries  might  well  have  moved  a  more  patient 
spirit  than  that  of  Voltaire. "»»  Certainly,  those  who  reproach 
this  illustrious  man,  as  if  he  were  the  instigator  of  unprovoked 
attacks  upon  the  existing  state  of  things,  must  know  very  little 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  nusfortune  to  live.  Even  on  what 
has  been  always  considered  the  neutral  groimd  of  physical 
science,  there  was  displayed  the  same  despotic  and  persecuting 
spirit.  Voltaire,  among  other  schemes  for  benefiting  France, 
wished  to  make  known  to  his  countrymen  the  wonderftd  discove- 
ries of  Newton,  of  which  they  were  completely  ignorant.  With 
this  view,  he  drew  up  an  account  of  the  labours  of  that  extra- 
ordinary thinker;  but  here  again  the  authorities  interposed,  and 
forbade  the  work  to  be  printed." «  Indeed,  the  rulers  of  France, 
as  if  sensible  that  their  only  security  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  obstinately  set  their  fece  against  every  description  of 
knowledge.  Several  eminent  authors  had  undertaken  to  execute, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  an  Encyclopedia,  which  should  contain 
a  simmiary  of  all  the  branches  of  science  and  of  art.  Tins,  un- 
doubtedly the  most  splendid  enterprise  ever  started  by  a  body 
of  literary  men,  was  at  first  discouraged  by  the  government,  and 
afterwards  entirely  prohibited.****  On  other  occasions,  the  same 
tendency  was  shown  in  matters  so  trifling,  that  nothing  but  the 
gravity  of  their  ultimate  results  prevents  them  fix)m  being  ridicu- 
lous. In  1770,  Imbert  translated  Clarke's  Letters  on  Spain; 
one  of  the  best  works  then  existing  on  that  country.  This  bool^ 
however,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as  it  appeared ;  and  the  only 
reason  assigned  for  such  a  stretch  of  power  is,  that  it  contained 

•"  Jhivemet,  VU  de  VoltairB,  pp.  68-65;  Conthreet,  Vie  de  Voliaire,  pp.  188-140; 
Zepan,  VU  de  Voltaire,  pp.  98,  881. 

*"  The  indignation  of  Voltaire  appears  in  many  of  his  letters ;  and  he  often  an- 
nounced to  his  friends  his  intention  of  qaitting  for  eyer  a  coontrj  where  he  was 
liable  to  such  treatment.  See  (Ewrree  de  Voltaire,  toL  Ut.  pp.  68,  885,  836,  toL 
It.  p.  229,  vol.  W.  pp.  162,  168,  858,  447, 464,  465,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144,  145,  155,  166, 
vcWviil  pp.  86,  222,  228,  516,  517,  519,  520,  625,  526,  568,  vol  lix.  pp.  107,  116, 
188  208. 

^  fBmreede  VoUaire,  toI  i.  pp.  147,  815,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  211,  215,  219,  247,  295; 
ViUemain,  lAt.  au  XVIIl*  Bikle,  vol  i.  p.  14;  BrwghcmCe  Men  of  Letien,  vol  L 
pp.  68,  60. 

**  Orimm,  Correepond,  vol  i.  pp.  90-95,  vol.  IL  p.  899 ;  ^m^.  UnUf,  vol  zL  p. 
816;  Bro^hanCe  Men  of  Letters,  vol  ii.  p.  489. 
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some  remarks  respecting  the  passion  of  Charles  III.  for  huntings 
which  were  considered  disrespectful  to  the  French  crown,  be* 
cause  Louis  XV.  was  himself  a  great  hunter.**"  Several  years 
before  this,  La  feletterie,  who  was  favourably  know  in  France  by 
his  works,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  But 
he,  it  seems,  was  a  Jansenist,  and  had,  moreover,  ventured  to 
assert  that  the  Emperor  Julian,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy, 
was  not  entirely  devoid  of  good  qualities.  Such  offences  could 
not  be  overlooked  in  so  pure  an  age  ;  and  the  king  obliged  the 
academy  to  exclude  La  Bletterie  from  their  society."*  That  the 
punishment  extended  no  further,  was  an  instance  of  remarkable 
leniency;  for  Fr6ret,  an  eminent  critic  and  scholar,**'  was  con- 
fined in  the  Bastille,  because  he  stated,  in  one  of  his  memoirs, 
that  the  earliest  Frankish  chiefi  had  received  their  titles  from 
the  Romana***  The  same  penalty  was  inflicted  four  different 
times  upon  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.**'  Li  the  case  of  this  amiable 
and  accomplished  man,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext  for  the  cruelty  with  which  he  was  treated ; 
though,  on  one  occasion,  the  alleged  offence  was,  that  he  had 
published  a  supplement  to  the  history  of  De  ThoiL*** 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  open  the  biographies  and  correspond- 
ence of  that  time,  to  find  instances  crowding  upon  us  from  all 
quarters.     Bousseau  was  threatened  with  imprisonment,  was 

*"  Boucher  de  la  Richarderie^  Bibliothique  de^  Vbvages^  yol.  iii.  pp.  890-898, 
Paris,  1808:  '*  La  distribution  en  France  de  la  traduction  de  ce  voyage  fat  arri^t^e 
pendant  quelque  temps  par  des  ordres  sup^rieurs  du  gouvemement. . . .  D  y  a  tout 
neu  de  croire  que  lea  minlstres  de  France  crurent,  ou  feignirent  de  croire,  que  le 
passage  en  question  pouToit  donner  lieu  4  des  applications  sur  le  goiit  effr^6  de 
Louis  XY  pour  la  chassee,  et  inspir^rent  ais^ment  cette  prevention  A  nn  prince  trte- 
eensible,  comme  on  sait,  aux  censures  les  plus  indirectes  de  sa  passion  pour  ce  genre 
d*amusement"  See  also  the  account  of  Lnbert,  the  translator,  in  Biog,  Unvt.  vol 
xxLp.  200. 

*°  GWmm,  Correspond,  vol.  vi.  pp.  161, 162;  the  crime  being,  "  qu^un  Jansdniste 
avait  ob6  imprimer  que  Julien,  apostat  execrable  anx  yeux  d*un  bon  chr^tien, 
n^6talt  pourtant  pas  un  homme  sans  quelques  bonnes  quallt^s  A  en  juger  mondaine- 
ment." 

*"  M.  Bunsen  (Egypt^  vol.  L  p.  14)  refers  to  Fr^ret's  **  acute  treaUse  on  the 
Babylonian  year  ;*'  ana  Target,  in  his  EtymologU^  says  {(Euvres  de  TSirffot^  voL  iii. 
p.  88),  "  rillustre  Fr^ret,  un  des  savans  qui  ont  sa  le  mieux  appliquer  la  philosopbie 
i  r^rudition.'* 

^  This  was  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career:  **En  1716,  lliomme  qui  devait 
Ulustrer  r^ditlon  fran9ai8e  au  xviil*  si^le,  Frdret,  6tait  mis  ii  la  Bastille  pour 
avoir  avanc^  dans  un  m^moire  sur  Tori^ne  des  Fran9aJs,  que  les  Francs  ne  formaient 
pas  une  nation  k  part,  et  que  leurs  premiers  chefs  avaient  recu  de  Tempire  romain 
le  titre  de  patricee.'*  VUlemain,  LU,  ou  XVIl^  Bikle,  vol  ii*  p.  80:  see  also 
NiehoU'e  IM.  Anee.  vol  ii.  p.  610. 

*^  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  for  the  first  time,  in  1726 ;  then  in  1748, 
in  1760,  and  finally  in  1761.    Biographu  Univertelle,  vol  xxiv.  p.  86. 

^  In  1748,  Yoltidre  writes:  "On  vient  de  mettre  k  la  Bastille  Tabb^  Lenriet, 
pour  avoir  publi6  des  m6moires  d^JA  tr^  connus,  qui  servent  de  supplement  k  rhls- 
toire  de  notre  c6I^bre  De  Thou.  L^infatigable  et  malheureux  Lendet  rendait  on 
signal^  service  aux  bons  citoyens,  et  aux  amateurs  des  recherchee  historiques.  U 
m6ritait  des  recompenses ;  on  V  emprisonne  crueUement  k  P&ge  de  soixaate-holt 
ans."    (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  vol  L  pp.  400,  401,  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  207,  208. 
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driven  from  France,  and  his  works  were  publicly  burned."^  The 
celebrated  treatise  of  Helv6tin8  on  the  Mind,  was  suppressed  by 
an  order  from  the  royal  council ;  it  was  burned  .by  the  common 
hangman,  and  the  author  was  compelled  to  write  two  letters,  re- 
tracting his  opinions.''^  Some  of  the  geological  views  of  Buffon 
having  offended  the  clergy,  that  illustrious  naturalist  was  obliged 
to  publish  a  formal  recantation  of  doctrines  which  are  now 
known  to  be  perfectly  accurate.'**  The  learned  observations  on  the 
History  of  France,  by  Mably,  were  suppressed  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared ;"°  for  what  reason  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  since  M.  Guizot, 
certainly  no  friend  to  either  anarchy  or  to  irreligion,  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  republish  them,  and  thus  stamp  them  with  the 
authority  of  his  own  great  name.  The  History  of  the  Indies, 
by  Raynal,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  the  author  ordered 
to  be  arrested.'"  Lanjuinais,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Joseph 
II.,  advocated  not  only  religious  toleration,  but  even  the  abolition 
of  slavery ;  his  book,  therefore,  was  declared  to  be  "  seditious  ;** 
it  was  pronounced  "  destructive  of  all  subordination,*'  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  burned."^*  The  analysis  of  Bayle,  by  Marsy, 
was  suppressed,  and  the  author  was  imprisoned.'"  The  History 
of  the  Jesuits,  by  Linguet,  was  delivered  to  the  flames  ;  ei^t 
years  later,  his  Joumcd  was  suppressed  ;  and  three  years  after 
that,  as  he  still  persisted  in  writing,  hiis  Political  Annals  were 
suppressed,  and  he  himself  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille."*  De- 
lisle  de  Sales  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile,  and  confiscation 
of  all  his  property,  on  account  of  his  work  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Nature.'3«  The  treatise  by  Mey,  on  French  law,  was  sup- 
pressed ;''« that  by  Boncerf,  on  feudal  law,  was  burned.'"     The 


*"  Musset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rotmeau,  vol.  i.  pp.  68,  99,  296,  877,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill, 
886^890;  Mereier  ntr  Rowseau^  vol.  i.  p.  14,  vol.  il.  pp.  179,  814, 

"•  Ortmniy  Corresp.  vol.  ii.  p.  849 ;   Walpole's  Letters^  1840,  vol.  ill.  p.  418. 

"•  ZyeWi  PrineipUi  of  Geology^  pp.  89,  40 ;  Mem,  ofMaUet  du  Pony  vol  i.  p. 
125. 

**  8(mlavie,  Rkgne  de  Louie  XVI,  voL  il  p.  214 ;  WtUiainCe  Letterefmn  Franeey 
vol.  ii.  p.  86,  8d  edit  1796. 

*"  Mem.  de  SSgur,  vol.  i.  p.  258 ;  Mhn.  de  Lafayette^  vol.  il  p.  84  note ;  LeUru 
de  Budeffand  A  Walpoley  vol.  ii.  p.  865.  On  Raynal^s  flight,  compare  a  letter  from 
Maneilles,  written  in  1786,  and  printed  in  Mem,  and  Correapimd,  of  Sir  J,  E.  8mHh^ 
vol  i.  p.  194. 

^  See  the  proceedings  of  the  avocat-g6n6ral,  in  Peignoty  Livree  condamnity  vol 
i.  pp.  230,  281 ;  and  in  Soulaviej  R^gne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol  iiL  pp.  98-97. 

"•  Quirardy  France  Lit,  vol.  v.  p.  565. 

•**  Peignoty  Livree  condamniSy  vol  i.  pp.  241,  242. 

"*  JBiog.  Univ,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  561 ;  (Euvres  de  VoUaire,  vol.  box,  pp.  874,  875 ; 
l^itree  invitee  de  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  528 ;  Duvemet,  Vie  de  Voltaire^  pp.  20i,  208. 
According  to  some  of  these  authoriUes,  parliament  afterwards  revoked  this  sen- 
tence ;  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  De  Sales  imprisoned, 
if  not  banished. 

*••  Peignoty  Livree  eondamnh,  vol.  i.  pp.  814,  815. 

^  (Euvree  de  Voltaire^  vol  Ixix.  p.  204;  Lettree  de  JDudefand  d  WalpoU^  vol 
UL  p.  260. 
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Memoirs  of  Beanmarcliais  were  likewise  burned  ;''®  tlie  Eloge  on 
F6n6lon  by  La  Harpe  was  merely  suppressed.""  Duvemet 
having  written  a  History  of  the  Sorbonne,  which  was  still  un- 
published^ was  seized  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille^  while  the 
manuscript  was  yet  in  his  own  possession.'*®  The  celebrated 
work  of  De  Lolme  on  the  English  constitution  was  suppressed 
by  edict  directly  it  appeared.*"  The  fate  of  being  suppressed, 
or  prohibited,  also  awaited  the  Letters  of  Gervaise,  in  1y24  ;«" 
the  Dissertations  of  Courayer,  in  1727  ;"•  the  Letters  of  Mont- 
gon,  in  1732  ;«**  the  History  of  Tamerlane,  by  Margat,  also  in 
1732  ;««  the  Essay  on  Taste,  by  Oartaud,  in  1736  ;«*«  the  Life 
of  Domat,  by  Pr6vost  de  la  Jann^s,  in  1742  ;'»*^  the  History  of 
Louis  XI.,  by  Duclos,  in  1745  ;*"  the  Letters  of  Bargeton,  in 
1750  ;«*«  the  Menloirs  on  Troyes,  by  Grosley,  in  the  same  year  ;^^ 
the  History  of  Clement  XI.,  by  Eeboulet,  in  1752  ;^''  the 
School  of  Man,  by  G6nard,  also  in  1752 ;»«» the  Therapeutics  of 
Garlon,  in  1756  ;*®*  the  celebrated  thesis  of  Louis,  on  Genera- 
tion, in  1754  ;^*  the  Treatise  on  Presidial  Jurisdiction,  by 
Jousse,  in  1755  ;«•«  the  Ericie  of  Fontanelle,  in  1768 ;««  the 
Thoughts  of  Jamin,  in  1769  ;""  the  History  of  Siam,  by  Turpin, 
and  the  Eloge  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  by  Thomas,  both  in  1770  ;^^ 
the  works  on  finance,  by  Darigrand  in  1764,  and  by  Le  Trosne, 
in  1779  ;"» the  Essay  on  Military  Tactics,  by  Guibert,  in  1772  ; 
the  Letters  of  Boucquet,  in  the  same  year  ;««°  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Terrai,  by  Ooquereau,  in  1776  ;^^^  Such  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  was,  however,  mercy  itself,  compared  to  the  treat- 
ment experienced  by  other  literary  men  in  France.  Desforges,  for 
example,  having  written  against  the  arrest  of  the  Pretender  to 
the  English  throne,  was  solely  on  that  account,  buried  in  a  dun- 

**  "  Qaatre  m^moirea  . . .  oondamnis  &  6tre  lao6r6a  et  bri!ll68  par  la  main  da 
bonrreau."    Peignoty  vol  L  p.  24. 

*••  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xziii.  p.  187. 

•*•  Dimemet,  JBUt.  de  la  Scrlxmne^  toI.  i.  p.  vi. 

*^  **Supprim66  par  arrdt  da  conseil"  in  1771,  which  was  the  year  of  its  publi- 
cation. Compare  Cataagnacs  Revolutum^  vol.  L  p.  88 ;  Biog,  Univ,  vol  xxiv.  p. 
684. 

•^  Querardy  France  Lit,  vol.  iii.  p.  887.  •*•  Biog.  Univ.  voL  x.  p.  97. 

*^  Feignot,  vol.  i.>  828.  •**  Jbid.  voL  I  p.  289. 

**•  Biog.  Univ.  vol  viL  p.  227. 

**^  Ze&ree  d'Agueeseau^  vol.  ii.  pp.  820,  821. 

•"  Cauagnae^  Oaueee  de  la  Rh.  voL  i.  p.  82.      •*•  Biog.  Univ.  vol  iii.  p.  876. 

*•  QuSrard,  vol.  iii.  p.  489.  "*  Ibid.  voL  vii.  pp.  48S,  484. 

**  Jbid.  vol.  iii.  p.  802.  •"  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

^  On  the  importance  of  this  remarkable  thesis,  and  on  its  prohibition,  see  8m$k, 
HUaire^  Anomaliee  de  V  Organisation,  vol.  L  p.  356. 

"•  QiUrard,  vol.  iv.  p.  266.  "•  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xv.  p.  203. 

*"  Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  891.  "•  Ibid.  voL  xlv.  p.  462,  vol  xlvii.  p.  98. 

^  Peignoty  vol.  i.  pp.  90,  91,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 

**  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  170,  voL  U.  p.  67.  "»  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  214. 
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geon  eight  feet  square,  and  confined  there  for  three  years.^ 
This  happened  in  1749  ;  and  in  1770,  Audra,  pio&ssor  at  the 
college  of  Toulouse,  and  a  man  of  some  reputation,  puUidied 
the  &st  volume  of  his  Abridgment  of  General  History.  Beyond 
this,  the  work  never  proceeded ;  it  was  at  once  oondenmed  by 
the  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  author  was  deprived  of 
his  office.  Audra,  held  up  to  public  opprobrium,  the  whole  of 
his  labour  rendered  useless,  and  the  prospects  of  his  life  sud- 
denly blighted,  was  unable  to  survive  the  shock.  .  He  was  struck 
with  apoplexy,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  lying  a  corpse 
in  his  own  house.'" 

It  will  probably  be  allowed  that  I  have  collected  sufficient 
evidence  to  substantiate  my  assertion  respecting  the  persecutionB 
directed  against  every  description  of  literature  ;  but  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Bevolution  have 
been  studied  has  given  rise  to  such  erroneous  opinions  on  this 
subject,  that  I  am  anxious  to  add  a  few  more  instances,  so  as  to 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  the  nature  of  the  provoca- 
tions habitually  received  by  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  authors  who,  though  inferior  to 
Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Bousseau,  were  second  only 
to  them,  three  of  the  most  remarkable  were  Diderot,  Marmonte^ 
and  Morellet.  The  first  two  are  known  to  every  reader  ;  while 
Morellet,  though  comparatively  foi^otten,  had  in  his  own  time 
considerable  infiuence,  and  had,  moreover,  the  distinguished 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  popularized  in  France  those  great 
truths  which  had  been  recently  discovered,  in  political  economy 
by  Adam  Smith,  and  in  jurisprudence  by  Beccaria. 

A  certain  M.  Oury  wrote  a  satire  upon  the  Duke  d'Aumont, 
which  he  showed  to  his  friend,  Marmontel,  who,  struck  by  its 
power,  repeated  it  to  a  small  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  The 
duke,  hearing  of  this,  was  fidl  of  indignation,  and  insisted  upon 
the  name  of  the  author  being  given  up.  This,  of  course,  was 
impossible  without  a  gross  breach  of  confidence ;  but  Marmontel, 
to  do  every  thing  in  his  power,  wrote  to  the  dujce,  stating,  what 
was  really  the  fact,  that  the  hues  in  question  had  not  been  printed, 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  mnlriTig  them  public,  and  that 
they  had  only  been  communicated  to  a  few  of  lus  own  particular 
friends.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  would  have  sat- 
isfied even  a  French  noble  ;  but,  Marmontel,  still  doubting  the 

'^  **  n  resta  trois  ana  dans  la  cage ;  c'est  on  cayean  crensd  dans  le  roo,  do  hxdt 
pieds  en  carr6,  oH  le  priBonnier  ne  revolt  le  jour  que  par  lea  creraasei  dee  marches 
de  r^gUae."    Bio^.  Univ,  toI.  xL  p.  171. 

**  Feiffnoij  Juwre*  eondamnk^  voL  i.  pp.  14,  16. 
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result,  songlit  an  audience  of  the  minister,  in  the  hope  of  pro« 
curing  the  protection  of  the  crown.  All,  however,  was  in  vain. 
It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  Marmontel,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  was  seized  in  the  middle  of  Paris,  and 
because  he  refused  to  betray  his  fiicnd,  was  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tille. Nay,  so  implacable  were  his  persecutors,  that  after  his 
liberation  from  prison,  they,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  him  to  beg- 
gary, deprived  him  of  the  right  of  publishing  the  Mercure,  upon 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  his  income  depended.*** 

To  the  Ahh6  Morellet  a  somewhat  similar  circumstance  oc- 
curred. A  miserable  scribbler,  named  Palissot,  had  written  a 
comedy  ridiculing  some  of  the  ablest  Frenchmen  then  living. 
To  this,  Morellet  replied  by  a  pleasant  little  satire,  in  which  he 
made  a  very  harmless  allusion  to  the  Princess  de  Bobeck,  one 
of  Palissot^s  patrons.  She,  amazed  at  such  presumption,  com- 
plained to  the  minister,  who  immediately  ordered  the  abb6  to 
be  confined  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  remained  for  some  months, 
although  he  had  not  only  been  guilty  of  no  scandal,  but  had  not 
even  mentioned  the  name  of  the  princess.**' 

The  treatment  of  Diderot  was  still  more  severe.  This 
remarkable  man  owed  his  influence  chiefly  to  his  immense  cor- 
respondence, and  to  the  brilliancy  of  a  conversation  ibr  which, 
even  in  Paris,  he  was  unrivalled,  and  which  he  used  to  display 
with  considerable  effect  at  those  celebrated  dinners,  where,  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century,  Holbach  assembled  the  most  illustri- 
ous thinkers  in  France.*"  Besides  this,  he  is  the  author  of 
several  works  of  interest,  most  of  which  are  well  known  to  stu- 
dents of  French  literature.**'^  His  independent  spirit,  and  the 
reputation  he  obtained,  earned  for  him  a  share  in  the  general 

***  Mimoires  de  Marmontel^  yoI.  ii.  pp.  148476 ;  and  see  voL  iii.  pp.  80-46,  95, 
for  the  treatment  he  afterwards  received  from  the  Sorbonne,  because  he  adTocated 
reHgioas  toleration.  See  also  (Ew>re%  de  Voltaire^  yoL  lir.  p.  258 ;  and  Zettera  of 
JSminmt  Peraane  addreeaed  to  Hume,  pp.  207,  212,  218. 

^  Mem.  de  Morellet,  toL  i.  pp.  86-89 ;  MUangee  par  MoreUet^  vol.  IL  pp.  8-12 ; 
(Ewreede  Voltaire,  vol.  liv.  pp.  106,  111,  114,  122,  183. 

^  Marmontel  (Mkm.  vol  iL  p.  818)  says,  *•''  qui  n^a  connu  Diderot  que  dans  ses 
Merits  ne  Fa  point  connu  :**  meaning  that  his  works  were  inferior  to  his  talk.  His  con- 
▼ersational  powers  are  noticed  by  S^gur,  who  disliked  him,  and  by  Georgel,  who  hated 
him.-  8igwr,  SouvetUre,  vol.  iii.  p.  84;  Georgel,  Mhn.  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  Compare 
Foreter'a  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol  i.  p.  69 ;  Muaaet  Pathay,  Vie  de  Rouaeeau,  vol.  i.  p. 
95,  voL  iL  p.  227  ;  Mimoirea  d^Eoinay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  74,  88 ;  Grimm,  Correap,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  79-90 ;  Morellet^  Mim,  vol  L  p.  28 ;  Villemain,  Lit,  au  XVUI*  Bikde^  voL  i. 
p.  82. 

As  to  Holbach*s  dinners,  on  which  Madame  de  Oenlis  wrote  a  weB^known  libel, 
see  Bchloaatr^a  Eighteenth  Century,  voL  i.  p.  166 ;  Biog.  Univ,  voL  xz.  p.  462 ; 
Jeaae'a  Selwyn,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  WalpoWa  Lettera  to  Mann,  vol  iv.  p.  288 ;  CHbbon'a 
Miaeellaneaua  Worka,  p.  78. 

*^  It  is  also  stated  by  the  editor  of  his  correspondenee,  that  he  wrote  a  great 
deal  for  authors,  which  they  published  under  their  name.  Mhn,  et  Correap.  da 
Diderot,  voL  iii.  p.  102. 
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persecution.  The  first  work  he  wrote,  was  ordered  to  be  pub- 
Ucly  burned  by  the  common  hangman.'"  This,  indeed,  was  the 
fate  of  nearly,  all  the  best  literary  productions  of  that  time  ;  and 
Diderot  might  esteem  himself  fortunate  in  merely  losing  his  prop- 
erty provided  he  saved  himself  from  imprisonment.  But,  a  few 
years  later,  he  wrote  another  work,  in  which  he  said  that  people 
who  are  bom  blind  have  some  ideas  different  from  those  who  are 
possessed  of  their  eyesight.  This  assertion  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable,'"  and  it  contains  nothing  by  which  any  one  need  be 
startled.  The  men,  however,  who  then  governed  France,  dis- 
covered in  it  some  hidden  danger.  Whether  they  suspected  that 
the  mention  of  blindness  was  an  allusion  to  themselves,  or 
whether  they  were  merely  instigated  by  the  perversity  of  their 
temper  is  uncertain  ;  at  all  events,  the  unfortunate  Diderot,  for 
having  hazarded  this  opinion,  was  arrested,  and  without  even  the 
form  of  a  trial,  was  confined  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes.*'* 
The  natural  results  followed.  The  works  of  Diderot  rose  in 
popularity  ;*'*  and  he,  burning  with  hatred  against  his  persecu- 
tors, redoubled  his  efforts  to  overthrow  those  institutions,  under 
shelter  of  which  such  monstrous  tyranny  could  be  safely  prac- 
tised. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  more  respecting  the  incredi- 
ble folly  with  which  the  rulers  of  France,  by  turning  every  able 
man  into  a  personal  enemy,'^*  at  length  arrayed  against  the  gov- 

*^  This  was  the  PensSes  PhiloBophiqu^  in  1746,  his  first  original  work ;  the 
previous  ones  being  translations  from  English.  Biog.  Univ,  xi.  814.  Dnvemet 
[Viede  Voltaire^  p.  240)  sajs,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  writing  it,  but  this  I  be- 
lieve is  a  mistal^e ;  at  least  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  the  statement  else- 
where, and  Duvemet  is  frequently  careless. 

**  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has  collected  some  important  evidence  on  this  subject, 
has  confirmed  several  of  the  views  put  forward  by  Diderot.  PhUo$.  of  the  Mind^ 
vol  Hi.  pp.  401  seq. ;  comp.  pp.  57,  407,  485.  Since  then  still  greater  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  "it  is  an  ex* 
ceedingly  difficult  task  to  teach  them  to  think  accurately."  JPAlitier^s  JS$9ay  on  tk$ 
Blind,  in  Jour,  of  Stat,  8oe,  voL  L  p.  878 ;  see  also  Dr.  Fowler,  in  JReport  of  Brit, 
Assoc,  for  1847,  IVansae.  of  See.  pp.  92,  98,  and  for  1848,  p.  88.  These  passages 
unconsciously  testify  to  the  sagacity  of  Diderot ;  and  they  also  testify  to  the  stupid 
ignorance  of  a  government  which  sought  to  put  an  end  to  such  inquiries  by  puiush- 
ing  their  author. 

"•  Mem.  et  Corresp.  de  Diderot,  voL  L  pp.  26-29;  Musset  Patkay,  Vie  de  Bo^s^ 
seau,  vol.  L  p.  47,  voL  ii.  p.  276 ;  Letter  to  ePArpental,  in  (Suvres  de  Voltmire:^  vol 
Iviii.  454 ;  LacretelUy  JHx-huiHime  BieeU,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 

*^'  A  happy  arrangement,  by  which  curiosity  baffles  despotism.  In  1767,  an 
acute  observer  wrote,  **  B  n*y  a  plus  de  livres  qu^on  imprime  plusieurs  fois,  que  les 
livres  condamn^s.  B  faut  auiourd*hui  qu*un  Ubralre  prie  les  magistrata  de  br&ler 
son  livre  pour  le  faire  vendre.^'  Grifnm,  Corresp,  vol  v.  p.  498.  To  the  same  f^ 
iwiiyMhn,  de  Begwr,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16 ;  Mhn.  de  C^e&rgel,  vol.  U.  p.  256. 

^^  "  Quel  est  aujourd^hui  parmi  nous  Thomme  des  lettres  de  quelque  merite  qui 
n^ait  ^prouv6  plus  ou  moins  les  fureurs  de  la  calomnie  et  de  la  pers^ution  T*  etc. 
Grimm^  Corresp.  vol.  v.  p.  451.  This  was  written  in  1767,  and  during  more  than 
forty  years  previously  we  find  similar  expressions ;  the  earliest  I  have  met  with 
being  in  a  letter  to  Thiriot,  in  1728,  in  which  Voltaire  says  {(Ewrres,  vol*  Ivi  p.  94)^ 
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ernment  all  the  intellect  of  the  country,  and  made  the  Revolution 
a  matter,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  I  will,  however,  as  a 
fitting  sequel  to  the  preceding  facts,  give  one  instance  of  the  way 
in  wfich,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  the  higher  classes,  even  the 
most  private  affections  of  domestic  life  could  be  publicly  out- 
raged. In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  an 
actress  on  tie  French  stage  of  the  name  of  Chantilly.  She, 
though  beloved  by  Maurice  de  Saxe,  preferred  a  more  honourable 
attachment,  and  married  Favart,  the  well-k^own  writer  of  songs 
and  of  comic  operas.  Maurice,  amazed  at  her  boldness,  applied 
for  aid  to  the  French  crown.  That  he  should  have  made  such 
an  application  is  su£Sciently  strange ;  but  the  result  of  it  is 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  except  in  some  eastern  despotism.  The 
government  rf  France,  on  hearing  the  circumstance,  had  the  in- 
conceivable baseness  to  issue  an  order  directing  Favart  to  aban- 
don his  wife,  and  intrust  her  to  the  charge  of  Maurice,  to  whose 
embraces  she  was  compelled  to  submit,*^^ 

These  are  among  the  insufferable  provocations,  by  which  the 
blood  of  men  is  made  to  boil  in  their  veins.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  greatest  and  noblest  minds  in  France  were  filled  with 
loathing  at  the  government  by  whom  such  things  were  done  ? 
K  we,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of  time  and  country,  are 
moved  to  indignation  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  what  must 
have  been  felt  by  those  before  whose  eyes  they  actually  occurred  ? 
And  when,  to  the  horror  they  naturally  inspired,  there  was  added 
that  apprehension  of  being  the  next  victim  which  every  one 
might  personally  feel ;  when,  moreover,  we  remember  that  the 
authors  of  these  persecutions  had  none  of  the  abilities  by  which 
even  vice  itself  is  sometimes  ennobled  ; — ^when  we  thus  contrast 
the  poverty  of  their  understandings  with  the  greatness  of  their 
crimes,  we,  instead  of  being  astonished  that  there  was  a  revolu- 
tion, by  which  all  the  machinery  of  the  state  was  swept  away, 
should  rather  be  amazed  at  that  unexampled  patience  by  which 
alone  the  Bevolution  was  so  long  deferred. 

To  me,  indeed,  it  has  always  appeared,  that  the  delay  of  the 
Bevolution  is  one  of  the  most  strilang  proo&  history  affords  of 

«]a  8^T6rit4  deTient  plus  grande  de  jour  en  jonrdans  llnqtilsition  de  la  libndrie.** 
For  other  iDstances,  see  his  letter  to  De  Fonnont,  pp.  428^26,  also  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  144, 
851,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  222 ;  his  Zetires  inSdUes^  vol.  i.  p.  647 ;  Mhn.  de  Diderot^  toL  ii.  p. 
215  ;  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons  to  ffume^  pp.  14,  15. 

*^*  Part  of  this  is  related,  rather  inaccurately,  in  Schlosser's  Eighieenih  Century^ 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  488.  The  fullest  account  is  in  Orimmy  Corresp,  Lit,  yoI.  Tiii.  pp.  281« 
238 :  "Le  grand  Maurice,  irrit^  d*une  resistance  qu^il  n'ayait  jamais  4prouy^  nijle 
part,  eut  la  fiiiblesse  de  demander  une  lettre  de  cachet  pour  enlever  k  on  marl  sa 
femme,  et  pour  la  oontraindre  d*6tre  sa  concubine;  et,  chose  remarquable,  cette 
lettre  de  cachet  fut  accord^e  et  ex6cut6e.  Les  deux  6poux  plierent  sous  le  Joug 
de  la  n^essite,  et  la  petite  Chantillj  fut  &  la  fds  femme  de  Favart  et  maltresse  de 
Maurice  de  Saxe." 
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the  force  of  established  habits^  and  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  human  mind  clings  to  old  associations.  For,  if  ever  then 
existed  a  government  inherently  and  radically  bad,  it  was  the 
government  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  ever  there  ex- 
isted a  state  of  society,  likely  by  its  crying  and  accumulated  evils, 
to  madden  men  to  desperation,  France  was  in  that  state.  The 
people,  despised  and  enslaved,  were  sunk  in  abject^  poverty,  and 
were  curbed  by  laws  of  stringent  cruelty,  enforced  with  merciless 
barbarism.  A  supreme  and  irresponsible  control  was  exercised 
over  the  whole  country  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  crown. 
The  intellect  of  France  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  a  ruthless 
proscription,  its  literature  prohibited  and  burned,  its  authors 
plundered  and  imprisoned.  Nor  was  there  the  least  symptom 
that  these  evils  were  likely  to  be  remedied.  The  upper  classes^ 
whose  arrogance  was  increased  by  the  long  tenure  of  their  power, 
only  thought  of  present  enjoyment :  they  took  no  heed  of  the 
Aiture  ;  they  saw  not  that  day  of  reckoning,  the  bitterness  of 
which  they  were  soon  to  experience.  The  people  remained  in 
slavery  until  the  Bevolution  actually  occurred  ;  while,  as  to  the 
literature,  nearly  every  year  witnessed  some  new  effort  to  deprive 
it  of  that  share  of  liberty  which  it  still  retained.  Having,  in 
1764,  issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  work  to  be  published  in 
which  questions  of  government  were  discussed  ;^^*  having,  in 
1767,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  write  a  book  likely  to  excite 
the  public  mind  ;*^^  and  having,  moreover,  denounced  the  same 
penalty  of  death  against  any  one  who  attacked  religion,'^'  as  also 
against  any  one  who  spoke  of  matters  of  finance  ;^^^ — having 
taken  these  steps,  the  rulers  of  France,  very  shortly  before  their 
final  fS^,  contemplated  another  measure  still  more  comprehensive. 
Itis,  indeed,  a  singnlar  &ct,  that  only  nine  years  before  the  Bevo- 

*^*  **  L*Averdj  was  no  sooner  named  controller  of  finance  than  he  pnblulied  a 
decree,  in  1764  {arrit  du  eotueil), — which,  according  to  the  state  of  the  then  ex* 
isting  constitution,  had  the  force  of  a  law, — by  which  every  man^was  forbidden  to 
print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  thing  whatever  upon  administratire  affiurs,  or 

gOTemmeut  regulations  in  general,  under  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  the  poUce* 
kws ;  by  which  the  man  was  liable  to  be  pnnished  without  defence,  and  not  as 
was  the  case  before  the  law-courts,  where  he  might  defend  himself  and  could 
only  be  judged  according  to  law.*'  8chlo$8er*s  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  ii  p.  166 : 
see  also  Mem,  de  MoreUet^  toL  L  p.  141,  vol.  it  p.  75,  "  un  arrdt  da  oonaeU,  qm  4^ 
fendait  d'imprimer  sur  les  matins  d'administration." 

"*  *'  L'ordonnance  de  1767,  rendue  sous  le  minist^re  da  chancelier  HaapeoO} 
portait  la  peine  de  mort  centre  tout  auteor  d*6crits  tendant  it  ^moavoir  les  esprits^ 
Ooitagnaey  C<nu$9  da  la  JUvolvtionf  vol.  L  p.  818. 

'^'^In  April,  1767,  D'Alembert  writes  from  Paris,  "on  vient  de  puUier  ana 
declaration  qui  inflige  la  peine  de  mort  ktoua  ceux  qui  auront  public  des  Merita 
tendants  &  attaquer  la  religion.'*  (EiwreM  de  Voltairej  voi  liv.  p.  84.  This,  I  fap> 
pose,  is  the  same  edict  as  that  mentioned  by  M.  AmM4e  Ren^  in  his  continuatimi 
of  StMnumdiy  HUtoire  deKFrem^aie^  vol  xzz.  p.  247. 

*^Y  «  n  avait  M  d^fendu,  sous  peine  de  mort,  aax  ^orivains  de  parler  de  fina&- 
cea.**    Lavall^  Hist,  des  Franpaie^  vol.  iii.  p.  490. 
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lution^  and  when  no  power  on  earth  could  have  sayed  the  institu- 
tions of  the  counlay,  the  gorernment  was  so  ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs,  and  so  confident  that  it  could  quell  the  spirit 
which  its  own  despotism  had  raised,  that  a  proposal  was  made  by 
an  officer  of  the  crown  to  do  away  with  all  the  publishers,  and 
not  allow  any  books  to  be  printed  except  those  which  issued  fiom 
a  press  paid,  appointed,  and  controlled  by  the  executive  magis- 
trate."^8  This  monstrous  proposition,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
of  course  have  inrested  the  ting  with  all  the  influence  which  lit- 
erature can  command ;  it  would  have  been  as  fatal  to  the  na- 
tional intellect  as  the  other  measures  were  to  national  liberty ; 
and  it  would  have  consummated  the  ruin  of  France,  either  by  re- 
ducing its  greatest  men  to  complete  silence,  or  else  by  degrading 
them  into  m^re  advocates  of  those  opinions  which  the  government 
might  wish  to  propagate. 

For  these  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  trifling  mat- 
ters, merely  interesting  to  men  of  letters.  In  France,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  literature  was  the  last  resource  of  liberty. 
In  England,  if  our  great  authors  should  prostitute  their  abilities 
by  inculcating  servile  opinions,  the  danger  would  no  doubt  be 
considerable,  because  other  parts  of  society  might  find  it  difficult 
to  escape  the  contagion.  StiU,  before  the  corruption  had  spread^ 
there  would  be  time  to  stop  its  course,  so  long  as  we  possessed 
those  free  political  institutions,  by  the  mere  mention  of  which  the 
generous  imagination  of  a  bold  people  is  easily  fired.  And  al- 
though such  institutions  are  the  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of 
liberty,  they  do  unquestionably  react  upon  it,  and  from  the  force 
of  habit  they  could  for  a  while  survive  that  firom  which  they  origi- 
nally sprung.  So  long  as  a  country  retains  its  political  firee- 
dom,  there  will  always  remain  associations  by  which,  even  in  the 
midst  of  mental  degradation,  and  out  of  the  depths  of  the  lowest 
superstition,  the  minds  of  men  may  be  recalled  to  better  things. 
But  in  France  such  associations  had  no  existence.  In  France 
every  thing  was  for  the  governors,  and  nothing  for  the  governed. 
There  was  neither  free  press,  nor  free  parliament,  nor  free  de- 
bates. There  were  no  public  meetings ;  there  was  no  poptdar 
suffrage  ;  there  was  no  discussion  on  the  hustings ;  there  was  no 
habea^orpus  act;  there  was  no  trial  by  jury.  The  voice  of  liber- 
ty, thus  silenced  in  every  department  of  the  state,  could  only  be 
heard  in  the  appeals  of  those  great  men  who,  by  their  writings^ 
inspirited  the  people  to  resistance.    This  is  the  point  of  view 

^  This  wfts  the  suggestion  of  the  avocat-g^n^iml  in  1780.  See  the  proposal, 
in  his  own  words,  in  Orimmf  Correspond,  vol  xi.  pp.  143,  144.  On  the  important 
functions  of  the  avocata-g^n^raux  in  the  eighteenth  oentory,  lee  a  note  in  IaHtu 
^AffU€*Hau^  vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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fix)m  which  we  ought  to  estimate  the  character  of  those  who  are 
often  accused  of  having  wantonly  disturbed  the  ancient  fabric.*'* 
They,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large,  were  cruelly  oppressed  by 
the  crown,  the  nobles,  and  the  church  ;  and  they  used  their 
abilities  to  retaliate  the  injury.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  the  best  course  open  to  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
rebellion  is  the  last  remedy  against  tyranny,  and  that  a  despotic 
system  should  be  encountered  by  a  revolutionary  literature.  The 
upper  classes  were  to  blame,  because  they  struck  the  first  blow  ; 
but  we  must  by  no  means  censure  those  great  men,  who,  having 
defended  themselves  from  agression,  eventually  succeeded  in 
smiting  the  government  by  whom  the  aggression  was  originally 
made. 

Without,  however,  stopping  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  we 
have  now  to  consider  what  -is  much  more  important,  namely,  the 
origin  of  that  crusade  against  Christianity,  in  which,  unhappily 
for  France,  they  were  compelled  to  embark,  and  the  occurrence 
of  which  forms  the  third  great  antecedent  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  hostility  against  Chris- 
tianity is  essential  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  will  throw  some  light  on  the  gene- 
ral theory  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary literature  which  eventually  overturned  all  the  institutions 
of  France,  was  at  first  directed  against  those  which  were  relig- 
ious, rather  than  against  those  which  were  political  The  great 
writers  who  rose  into  notice  soon  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
exerted  themselves  against  spiritual  despotism  ;  while  the  over- 
throw of  secular  despotism  was  left  to  their  immediate  succes- 
gQjg  280  This  is  not  the  course  which  would  be  pursued  in  a 
healthy  state  of  society ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  to  this  po- 

^''^  And  we  should  also  remenber  what  the  circumstances  were  under  which 
the  accusation  was  first  heard  in  France:  "Les  reproches  d^avoir  tout  d^trmt, 
adress^s  aux  philosophes  du  diz-huiti^me  si^e,  ont  commence  le  jour  oi^  il  s^est 
trouvS  en  France  un  gouTcrnement  qui  a  Youlu  r^tablir  les  abus  dont  les  ^criTaint 
de  cette  6poque  avaient  acc616r4  la  destruction."  Comief  Traite  de  Legidmtiony 
ToL  h  p.  '72. 

^  The  nature  of  this  change,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  happened, 
will  be  examined  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  Tolume ;  but  that  the  reYola- 
tionary  movement,  while  headed  by  Voltaire  and  his  coadjutors,  wafl  directed  against 
the  church,  and  not  against  the  state,  is  noticed  by  many  writers ;  some  of  whom 
have  also  observed,  that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XY.  the  grouiid 
began  to  be  shifted,  and  a  disposition  was  first  shown  to  attack  political  abuses.  On 
this  remarkable  fact,  indicated  by  several  authors,  but  explained  by  none,  compare 
LaeretelU,  XVIUf  8ikU,  voL  ii.  p.  805  ;  Barruel,  Mem.  pour  VHUt,  du  Jacobunnte^ 
voL  L  p.  xviii.,  vol.  it  p.  118 ;  Tocqueville^  VAneUn  Rigme^  p.  241 ;  AluofCt  Ew- 
ropey  vol  i.  p.  165,  voL  xir.  p^  286 ;  Mim,  de  Rivarol,  p.  85 ;  Soulavie,  Rigne  de  LtntU 
J:  F7,  vol  iv.  p.  897  ;  Lamartine,  Mist,  des  GirandfnSy  vol  L  p.  188 ;  CBuvree  de  Vol- 
iaire,  vol  Ix.  p.  807,  vol  Ixvi,  p.  84. 
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onliarity  the  crimes  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution are  in  no  small  degree  to  be  ascribed.  It  is  evident, 
that  in  the  legitimate  progress  of  a  nation,  political  innovations 
should  keep  pace  with  re%ious  innovations,  so  that  the  people 
may  increase  their  liberty  while  they  diminish  their  superstition. 
In  France,  on  the  contrary,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  church 
was  attacked,  and  the  government  was  spared.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed ; 
the  minds  of  men  became  habituated  to  the  most  daring  specu- 
lations, while  their  acts  were  controlled  by  the  most  oppressive 
despotism ;  and  they  felt  themselves  possessed  of  capacities 
which  their  rulers  would  not  allow  them  to  employ.  When, 
therefore,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  it  was  not  a  mere 
rising  of  ignorant  slaves  against  educated  masters,  but  it  was  a 
rising  of  men  in  whom  the  despair  caused  by  slavery  was  quick- 
ened by  the  resources  of  advancing  knowledge  ;  men  who  were 
in  that  fiightful  condition  when  the  progress  of  intellect  outstrips 
the  progress  of  liberty,  and  when  a  desire  is  felt,  not  only  to  re- 
move a  tyranny,  but  also  to  avenge  an  insult. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  this  we  must  ascribe  some  of 
the  most  hideous  peculiarities  of  the  French  Revolution,  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  inquire  how  it 
was,  that  while  in  England  political  freedom  and  religious  scep- 
ticism have  accompanied  and  aided  each  other,  there  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  taken  place  in  France  a  vast  movement,  in 
which,  during  nearly  forty  years,  the  ablest  men  neglected  the 
freedom,  while  they  encouraged  the  scepticism,  and  diminished 
the  power  of  the  church,  without  increasing  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

The  first  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  the  nature  of  those 
ideas  out  of  which  the  French  had  long  constructed  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  glory.  A  train  of  circumstances  which,  when  treat- 
ing of  the  protective  spirit,  I  attempted  to  indicate,  had  secured 
to  the  French  kings  an  authority  which,  by  making  all  classes 
subordinate  to  the  crown,  flattered  the  popular  vanity.'^^  Hence 
it  was,  that  in  France  the  feelings  of  loyalty  worked  into  the 
national  mind  deeper  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  Spain 
alone  excepted.*^*    The  difference  between  this  spirit  and  that 

••*  See  Bome  striking  remarks  in  M.  Tocqueville's  great  work,  De  la  DemoeraHe^ 
YoL  L  p.  5 ;  which  shoSd  be  compared  with  the  obserration  of  Horace  Walpole, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  French  society,  and  who  says,  happily  enough,  that 
the  French  ^Move  themselves  in  their  kings.**  Walpole^s  Mem.  of  Otorge  III,  toL 
ii.  p.  240. 

"*  Not  only  the  political  history  of  Spain,  but  also  its  literature,  contains  melan* 
choly  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  loyalty  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the  injurioua 
results  produced  by  it.  See,  on  this,  some  useful  reflections  in  TiehnoT'$  UUU  of 
Spanish  JMerature^  vol  i.  pp.  95,  96,  138,  voL  iii.  pp.  19M98. 
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observable  in  England  has  been  akeady  noticed,  and  may  be  still 
further  illustrated  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  na- 
tions have  dealt  with  the  posthumous  reputation  of  their  sover- 
eigns. With  the  exception  of  Alfred,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  Great,^®'  we  in  England  have  not  sufficiently  loved  any  of 
our  princes  to  bestow  upon  them  titles  expressive  of  personal  ad- 
miration. But  the  French  have  decorated  their  kings  with  eveiy 
variety  of  panegyric.  Thus,  to  take  only  a  single  name,  one 
king  is  Louis  the  Mild,  another  is  Louis  the  Swit,  another  is 
Louis  the  Just,  another  is  Louis  the  Great,  and  the  most  hope- 
lessly vicious  of  all  wtis  called  Louis  the  Beloved. 

These  are  facts  which,  insignificant  as  they  seem,  form  most 
important  materials  for  real  history,  since  they  are  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  which  they  exist.*" 
Their  relation  to  the  subject  before  us  is  obvious.  For,  by  them, 
and  by  the  circumstances  from  which  they  sprung,  an  intimate 
and  hereditary  association  was  engendered  in  the  minds  of  French- 
men between  the  glory  of  their  nation  and  the  personal  reputa- 
tion of  their  sovereign.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  political 
conduct  of  the  rulers  of  France  was  protected  against  censure  by 
a  fence  far  more  impassable  than  any  that  coidd  be  erected  by 
the  most  stringent  laws.  It  was  protected  by  those  prejudices 
which  each  generation  bequeathed  to  its  successor.  It  was  pro- 
tected by  that  halo  which  time  had  thrown  round  the  (ddest 

^  Our  admiration  of  Alfred  is  greaUj  increased  b j  the  fact,  that  we  know  rerj 
little  about  him.  The  principal  authority  referred  to  for  his  reign  is  Aaser,  whose 
work,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  genuine.  See  the  arguments  in  Wrigkti 
Biog,  Brit.  LiU^  yoI.  i.  pp.  408-412.  It  moreover  appears,  that  some  of  ^e  institv- 
tions  popularly  ascribed  to  him,  existed  before  his  time.  KembU*$  Saxcm  in  JSn^ 
land,  vol.  i.  pp.  247,  248. 

***  The  French  writers,  under  the  old  regime,  constantly  boast  that  loyalty  was 
the  characteristic  of  their  nation,  and  taunt  the  English  with  their  opposite  and 
insubordinate  spirit.  "U  n^est  pas  ici  question  des  ^anfiUs,  qui  se  sont  tonjoun 
distingu^s  ties  autres  nations  par  leur  amour  pour  leurs  roia.**  Ze  Blwuc,  LtUret  d'um 
Franfou^  vol  iii.  p.  528.  **  The  English  do  not  love  their  sovereigns  as  much  as 
could  be  desired."  SarbiheU  Voyage  to  Enqland^  p.  58.  "  Le  respect  de  la  majesty 
royale,  caractdre  distinctif  des  Fran^ais.^  Mhn,  de  Montbarey,  vol  iL  p.  54. 
**  L*amour  et  la  fid^t^  que  lea  Fran^ais  ont  naturellement  poor  leurs  princes.**  JTAm. 
de  MottevilUy  vol  ii.  p.  8.  "  Les  Fran^ais,  qui  aiment  leurs  princes.**  De  T%<my  HuL 
Uhiv,  vol.  iii.  p.  881 ;  and  see  vol  xi.  p.  729.  For  further  evidence,  see  /M/y, 
(Eeonwnie^y  voL  iv.  p.  846 ;  Monteil,  Divere  Etats,  vol.  vil.  p.  105 ;  Segwr,  Mhnowe*^ 
vol  i.  p.  82 ;  Xomor/tiM,  HieL  de*  Oirondifu^  vol  iv.  p.  58. 

Now,  contrast  with  all  this  the  sentiments  contained  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
histories  in  the  English  language :  "  Ther^  is  not  any  one  thing  more  certain  and 
more  evident,  than  that  princes  are  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the  people  for 
them ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven  that  is  more  entirely  possessed 
with  this  notion  of  princes  than  the  English  nation  is  in  this  age ;  so  that  they  win 
soon  be  uneasy  to  a  prince  who  does  not  govern  himself  by  this  maxim,  and  in  time 
grow  very  unkind  to  him.**  BwmeVe  History  of  hie  Own  7&m^  vol  vL  p.  228.  This 
manly  and  wholesome  passage  was  written  while  the  French  were  licking  the  dust 
from  the  feet  of  Louis  XIY. 
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monarcby  in  Europe.'"  And  above  all,  it  was  protected  by  that 
mifierable  national  vanity,  which  made  men  submit  to  taxation 
and  to  slavery,  in  order  that  foreign  princes  might  be  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  their  sovereign,  and  foreign  countries  intimi- 
dated by  the  greatness  of  his  victories. 

The  upshot  of  ^all  this  was,  that  when,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centiiry,  the  intellect  of  France  began  to  be  roused  into 
action,  the  idea  of  attacking  the  abuses  of  the  monarchy  never 
occurred  even  to  the  boldest  thinker.  But,  under  the  protection 
of  the  crown,  there  had  grown  up  another  institution,  about  which 
less  delicacy  was  felt.  The  clei^,  who  for  so  long  a  period  had 
been  allowed  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  men,  wer€  not  shel- 
tered by  those  national  associations  which  surrounded  the  person 
of  the  sovereign ;  nor  had  any  of  them,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Bossuet,  done  much  to  increase  the  general  reputation  of 
France.  Indeed,  the  French  church,  though  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  it  possessed  immense  authority,  had  always  exer- 
cised it  in  subordination  to  the  crown,  at  whose  bidding  it  had 
not  feared  to  oppose  even  the  pope  himself."*'  It  was,  therefore, 
natural,  that  in  France  the  ecclesiastical  power  should  be  at- 
tacked before  the  temporal  power ;  because,  while  it  was  as  des- 
potic, it  was  less  influential,  and  because  it  was  unprotected  by 
those  popular  traditions  which  form  the  principal  support  of 
every  ancient  institution. 

These  considerations  are  suflScient  to  explain  why  it  was  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  French  and  English  intellects  adopted  courses 
so  entirely  different.  In  England,  the  minds  of  men,  being  less 
hampered  with  the  prejudices  of  an  indiscriminate  loyalty,  have 
been  able  at  each  successive  step  in  the  great  progress  to  direct 
their  doubts  and  inquiries  on  politics  as  well  as  on  religion ;  and 
thus  establishing  their  freedom,  as  they  diminished  their  super- 
stition, they  have  maintained  the  balance  of  the  national  intel- 
lect, without  allowing  to  either  of  its  divisions  an  excessive  pre- 
ponderance. But  in  France  the  admiration  for  royalty  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  this  balance  was  disturbed ;  the  inquiries  of 

*^  **  La  race  des  rois  la  plus  ancienne.*'  Mhn.  de  Otnlu^  toL  ix.  p.  281.  **  Noa 
roifi,  iasus  de  la  plus  grande  race  du  monde,  et  devant  qui  lea  C^sara,  et  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  princes  qm  jadis  out  command^  tant  de  nations,  ne  sont  que  des  roturi- 
ers."  Mim.  de  Mottevillej  vol  iL  p.  417.  And  a  Venetian  ambassador,  in  the  six- . 
teenth  centurj,  says,  that  France  **d  regno  piii  antico  d'ogn'  altro  che  sia  in  essere 
al  presente."  JRelat,  des  Ambtuead.  toL  i.  p.  470.  Compare  BaullieTf  Maison  MUi- 
iaire  dee  Roie  de  France^  p.  860. 

^  Capefigue'e  Lcfuie  XIV,  toL  L  pp.  204,  801 ;  Koch,  Tableau  des  JUvolvHans, 
vol.  ii  p.  16.  M.  Rauke  (Z>m  Papete,  toL  ii.  p.  257)  ascribes  this  to  the  circum* 
stances  attending  the  apostasy  of  Henry  IV. ;  but  the  cause  lies  much  deeper,  being 
connected  with  that  triumph  of  the  secular  interests  OTer  the  spiritual,  of  which  the 
policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  itself  a  consequence. 

VOL.  1.-^5 
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men  uot  daring  to  settle  on  politics^  were  fixed  on  rdigion,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  rich  and  powerful  lit- 
erature, in  which  unanimous  hostility  to  the  church  was  unac- 
companied by  a  single  voice  against  the  enormous  abuses  of  the 
state. 

There  was  likewise  another  circumstance^  which  increased 
this  peculiar  tendency.  During  the  reign  oi  Louis  XIV.  the 
personal  character  of  the  hierarchy  had  done  much  to  secure 
their  dominion.  All  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  men  of 
virtue,  and  many  were  men  of  ability.  Their  conduct,  tyran- 
nical as  it  was,  seems  to  have  been  conscientious ;  and  tiie  evik 
which  it  produced  are  merely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  gross  impolicy 
of  intrusting  ecclesiastics  with  power.  But  after  the  death  oi 
Louis  XIY .  a  great  change  took  place.  The  clergy,  from  causes 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  investigate,  became  extremely  disso- 
lute, and  often  very  ignorant.  Tlmi  made  their  tyranny  more 
oppressive,  because  to  submit  to  it  was  more  disgracefuL  The 
great  abilities  and  unblemished  morals  of  men  like  Bossuet,  F6n- 
6lon,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  and  Mascaron,  diminished  in  some 
degree  the  ignominy  which  is  always  connected  with  blind  obe- 
dience. But  when  they  were  succeeded  by  such  bishops  and 
cardinals  as  Dubois,  Lafiteau,  Tencin,  and  others  who  flour- 
ished under  the  regency,  it  became  difficult  to  respect  the  heads 
of  the  church,  tainted  as  they  were  with  open  and  notorious  de- 
pravity.*^'  At  the  same  time  that  there  occurred  this  unfavour- 
able change  among  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  there  also  ocouned 
that  immense  reaction  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
early  workings.  It  was,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  when  ilie 
spirit  of  inquiry  became  stronger,  that  the  character  of  the  deigy 
became  more  contemptible.'^*  The  great  writers  who  were  now 
rising  in  France,  were  moved  to  indi^iation  when  they  saw  that 
those  who  usurped  unlimited  power  over  consciences  had  them- 
selves no  consciences  at  alL  It  is  evident,  that  every  argument 
which  they  borrowed  fix)m  England  against  ecclesiastical  pow^, 

■"  LavallSey  EUt,  des  Francis,  vol.  iii.  p.  408 ;  Flassan,  Hut.  de  la  JHpiomatie, 
ToL  V.  p.  8 ;  Tocqueville,  JRigne  de  Loum  XV,  yol.  i.  pp.  85,  847 ;  J}uelo9,  Mknoim, 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  42,  48,  164,  155,  228,  224.  What  was,  if  possible,  still  more  scandaloas, 
was,  that  in  1728  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  elected  as  their  president,  unanimoosly 
(**  d'une  Yoix  unanime  ^\  the  infamous  Dubois,  the  most  notoriously  immoral  man 
of  his  time.  Dueloa^  Mem,  vol.  iL  p.  262. 

•"  On  this  decline  of  the  French  clergy,  see  Fiifomain,  XVIL^  JSUeU,  roi  iii. 
pp.  178,  179 ;  Oawinf  Hiet.  de  la  Philoe,  IL  s6rie,  vol  i.  p.  801.  IhequewiUe  (Ri^ 
de  Louis  XV,  yoL  i.  pp.  85-88,  865)  says,  *^  le  clerg6  pr^chait  una  morale  quil 
compromettait  par  sa  conduite ;"  a  noticeable  remark,  when  made  by  an  oppoDent 
of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  like  the  elder  M.  Tocquorille.  Among  this  profllgmte 
crew,  Massillon  stood  alone ;  he  being  the  last  French  bishop  who  was  remaikahle 
>  for  yirtue  as  weU  as  for  ability. 
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wonld  gain  additional  force  when  directed  against  men  whose 
personal  unfitness  was  universally  acknowledged.'" 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  rival  parties,  when,  almost  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  there  began  that  great 
stru^le  between  authority  and  reason,  which  is  still  unfinished, 
although  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  its  result  is  no  longer 
doubtful.  On  the  one  side  there  was  a  compact  and  numerous 
priesthood,  supported  by  the  prescription  of  centuries  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  side  there  was  a  small 
body  of  men,  without  rank,  without  wealth,  and  as  yet  without 
reputation,  but  animated  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  by  a  just  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abilities.  Unfortunately,  they  at  the  very 
outset  committed  a  serious  error.  In  attacking  the  clergy,  they 
lost  their  respect  for  religion.  In  their  determination  to  weaken 
ecclesiastical  power,  they  attempted  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  Christianity.  This  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  for  their  own 
sake,  as  well  as  for  its  ultimate  effects  in  France ;  but  it  must 
not  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  since  it  was  forced  on  them 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  They  saw  the  firightftd  evils 
which  their  country  was  siiffering  from  the  institution  of  priest- 
hood as  it  then  existed ;  and  yet  they  were  told  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  institution  in  its  actual  £>rm  was  essential  to  the 
very  being  of  Christianity.  They  had  always  been  taught  that 
the  interests  of  the  clergy  were  identical  with  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion ;  how,  then,  could  they  avoid  including  both  clergy  and 
religion  in  the  same  hostility  ?  The  alternative  was  cruel ;  but 
it  was  one  from  which,  in  common  honesty,  they  had  no  escape. 
We,  judging  these  things  by  another  standard,  possess  a  meas- 
ure which  they  could  not  possibly  have.  We  should  not  now 
commit  such  an  error,  because  we  know  that  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  any  one  particular  form  of  priesthood  and  the 
interests  of  Christianity.  We  know  that  the  clergy  are  made  for 
the  people,  and  not  the  people  for  the  clergy.  We  know  that 
all  questions  of  church-government  are  matters,  not  of  religion, 
but  of  policy,  and  should  be  settled,  not  according  to  traditional 
dogmas,  but  according  to  lai^  views  of  general  expediency.  It 
is  because  these  propositions  are  now  admitted  by  all  enlightened 
men,  that  in  our  country  the  truths  of  religion  are  rarely  attacked 
except  by  superficial  thinkers.    If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  find 

*"  Voltaire  says  of  the  Enelish,  '*  quand  ils  apprennent  qu*en  France  de  jexinefl 
gens  connos  par  leurs  debauches,  et  ^lev^s  k  la  pr^Iature  par  des  intrigues  de 
remmes,  font  publiquement  Tamonr,  s^^gaient  d  composer  des  chansons  tendres, 
donnent  tons  les  jours  des  soupers  d^Iicats  et  longs,  et  de  \k  rent  implorer  les  lumir 
dres  du  Saint-Esprit,  et  se  nomment  hardiment  les  successeurs  des  ap6tres;  ila 
remercient  Dieu  d*6tre  protestants.**  Lettre$  iur  les  AnfflaU,  in  (Euvres  vol.  zxvL 
p.  29. 
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that  the  existence  of  our  bishops,  with  their  privileges  and  theit 
wealth,  is  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  society,  we  should  not 
on  that  account  feel  enmity  against  Christianity ;  because  we 
should  remember  that  episcopacy  is  its  accident,  and  not  its  es- 
sential, and  that  we  coidd  do  away  with  the  institution,  and  yet 
retain  the  religion.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  should  ever  find, 
what  was  formerly  found  in  France,  that  the  clergy  were  tyran 
nical,  this  would  excite  in  us  an  opposition,  not  to  Christianity, 
but  merely  to  the  external  form  which  Christianity  assumed. 
So  long  as  our  clergy  confine  themselves  to  the  beneficent  duties 
of  their  calling,  to  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  distress,  either 
bodily  or  mental,  so  long  will  we  respect  them  as  the  ministers 
of  peace  and  of  charity.  But  if  they  should  ever  again  entrench 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity,^ — ^if  they  should  ever  again  interfere 
with  an  authoritative  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state, — it 
will  then  be  for  the  people  to  inquire,  whether  the  time  has  not 
oome  to  effect  a  revision  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
country.  This,  therefore,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  now  view 
these  things.  What  we  think  of  the  clergy  will  depend  upon 
themselves ;  but  will  have  no  connexion  with  what  we  think  of 
Christianity.  We  look  on  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men  who,  not- 
withstanding their  disposition  to  intolerance,  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  narrowness  incidental  to  their  profession,  do  un- 
doubtedly form  a  part  of  a  vast  and  noble  institution,  by  which 
the  manners  of  men  have  been'sofiiened,  their  sufferings  assuaged, 
their  distresses  relieved.  As  long  as  this  institution  performs  its 
functions,  we  are  well  content  to  let  it  stand.  If,  however,  it 
should  be  out  of  repair,  or  if  it  should  be  found  inadequate  to  the 
shifting  circumstances  of  an  advancing  society,  we  retain  both 
the  power  and  the  right  of  remedying  its  fiiults ;  we  may,  if  need 
be,  remove  some  of  its  parts  ;  but  we  would  not,  we  dare  not, 
tamper  with  those  great  religious  truths  which  are  altogether  in- 
dependent of  it ;  truths  which  comfort  the  mind  of  man,  raise 
him  above  the  instincts  of  the  hour,  and  infuse  into  him  those 
lofty  aspirations  which,  revealing  to  him  his  own  inmiortality, 
are  the  measure  and  the  symptom  of  a  future  life. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  way  in  which  these  matters 
were  considered  in  France.  The  government  of  that  country,  by 
investing  the  clergy  with  great  immunities,  by  treating  them  as 
if  there  were  something  sacred  about  their  persons,  and  by  pun- 
ishing as  heresy  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  them,  had 
established  in  the  national  mind  an  indissoluble  connexion  be- 
tween their  interests  and  the  interests  of  Christianity.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  when  the  struggle  began,  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  religion  itself,  were  both  as^ed  with  equal  zeaL 
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The  ridictde,  and  even  the  abuse,  heaped  on  the  clergy,  will  sur- 
prise no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  provocation  that  had 
been  received.  And  although,  in  the  indiscriminate  onslaught 
which  soon  followed,  Christianity  was,  for  a  time,  subjected  to  a 
&te  which  ought  to  have  been  reserved  for  those  who  ctdled 
themselves  her  ministers ;  this,  while  it  moves  us  to  regret,  ought 
by  no  means  to  excite  our  astonishment.  The  destruction  of 
Christianity  in  France  was  the  necessary  result  of  those  opinions 
which  bound  up  the  destiny  of  the  national  priesthood  with  the 
destiny  of  the  national  religion.  If  both  were  connected  by  the 
same  origin,  both  should  fall  in  the  same  ruin.  If  that  which  is 
the  tree  of  life,  were,  in  reality,  so  corrupt  that  it  could  only 
bear  poisonous  fruits,  then  it  availed  little  to  lop  off  the  boughs 
and  cut  down  the  branches  ;  but  it  were  better,  by  one  mighty 
effort,  to  root  it  up  firom  the  ground,  and  secure  the  health  of 
society  by  stopping  the  very  source  of  the  contagion. 

These  are  reflections  which  must  make  us  pause  before  we 
censure  the  deistical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  So  per- 
verted, however,  are  the  reasonings  to  which  some  minds  are  ac- 
customed, that  those  who  judge  them  most  uncharitably  are 
precisely  those  whose  conduct  forms  their  best  excuse.  Such  are 
the  men  who,  by  putting  forth  the  most  extravagant  claims  in 
fevour  of  the  clergy,  are  seeking  to  establish  the  principle,  by  the 
operation  of  which  the  clergy  were  destroyed.  Their  scheme  for 
restoring  the  old  system  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  depiends  on 
the  supposition  of  its  divine  origin ;  a  supposition  which,  if  in- 
separable from  Christianity,  will  at  once  justify  the  infidelity 
which  they  hotly  attack.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  the  clergy 
is  incompatible  with  the  interests  of  civilization.  If,  therefore,  any 
rdigion  adopts  as  its  creed  the  necessity  of  such  an  increase,  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every  firiend  to  himianity  to  do  his 
utmost,  either  to  destroy  the  creed,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  over- 
turn the  religion.  If  pretensions  of  this  sort  are  an  essential  part 
of  Christianity,  it  behoves  us  at  once  to  make  our  choice ;  since 
the  only  option  can  be,  between  abjuring  our  faith,  or  sacrificing 
our  liberty.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  driven  to  so  hard  a  strait ; 
and  we  know  that  these  claims  are  as  false  in  theory,  as  they 
would  be  pernicious  in  practice.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  if 
they  were  put  into  execution,  the  clergy,  though  they  might  enjoy 
a  momentary  triumph,  would  have  consummated  their  own  ruin, 
by  preparing  the  way  among  us  for  scenes  as  disastrous  as  those 
which  occuired  in  France. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  is  most  blamed  in  the  great  French 
writers,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  development  of  their 
age.     Never  was  there  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  social 
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law  already  noticed,  that,  if  government  will  allow  leli^ons 
scepticism  to  rmi  its  course,  it  wUI  issue  in  great  things,  and 
will  hasten  the  march  of  civilization  ;  but  that,  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand,  it  may,  no  doubt,  be 
repressed  for  a  time,  but  eventually  will  rise  with  such  force  as  to 
endanger  the  foundation  of  society.  In  England,  we  adopted  the 
first  of  these  courses  ;  in  France,  they  adopted  the  second.  In 
England  men  were  aJlowed  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on 
the  most  sacred  subjects ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  diminution  of 
their  credulity  hod  made  them  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
clergy,  toleration  immediately  followed,  and  the  national  pros- 
perity has  never  been  disturbed.  In  France,  the  authority  of 
the  clergy  was  increased  by  a  superstitious  king ;  faith  usurped 
the  place  of  reason,  not  a  whisper  of  doubt  was  allowed  to  be 
heard,  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  until  the  country  fell 
to.  the  brink  of  ruin.  If  Louis  XIV,  had  not  interfered  with 
the  natural  progress,  France,  like  England,  would  have  con- 
tinued to  advance.  After  his  death,  it  was,  indeed,  too  late  to 
save  the  clergy,  against  whom  all  the  intellect  of  the  nation  was 
soon  arrayed.  But  the  force  of  the  storm  might  still  have  been 
broken,  if  the  government  of  Louis  XV.  had  conciliated  what  it 
was  impossible  to  resist ;  and,  instead  of  madly  attempting  to 
restrain  opinions  by  laws,  had  altered  the  laws  to  suit  the  opin- 
ions. If  the  rulers  of  France,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
silence  the  national  literature,  had  yielded  to  its  suggestions,  and 
had  receded  before  the  pressure  of  advancing  knowledge,  the  &^ 
tal  collision  would  have  been  avoided;  because  the  passions 
which  caused  the  collision  would  have  been  appeased.  In  such 
case,  the  church  would  have  fallen  somewhat  earlier ;  but  the 
state  itself  would  have  been  saved.  In  such  case,  France  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  secured  her  liberties,  without  increasing 
her  crimes  ;  and  that  great  country,  which,  from  her  position  and 
resources,  ought  to  be  the  pattern  of  European  civilization,  might 
have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  those  terrible  atrocities,  through  which 
she  was  compelled  to  pass,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  she  has 
not  yet  recovered. 

It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  during,  at  all  events,  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  it  was  possible,  by  timely 
concessions,  still  to  preserve  the  political  institutions  of  France. 
Reforms  there  must  have  been ;  and  reforms  too  of  a  large  and 
uncompromising  character.  So  far,  however,  as  I  am  able  to 
understand  the  real  history  of  that  period,  I  make  no  doubt  that, 
if  these  had  been  granted  in  a  frank  and  imgrudging  spirit,  every 
thing  could  have  been  retained  necessary  for  the  only  two  objects 
at  which  government  ought  to  aim,  namely,  the  preservation  of 
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order,  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  But,  by  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  or,  at  all  events,  immediately  afterwards, 
the  state  of  afEurs  b^on  to  alter ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  spirit  of  France  became  so  democratic,  that  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  delay  a  revolution,  which,  in  the  preceding  gene- 
ration, might  have  been  altogether  averted.  This  remarkable 
change  is  connected  with  that  other  change  already  noticed,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  French  intellect  b^an,  about  the  same  pe- 
riod, to  direct  its  hostility  against  the  state,  rather  than,  as 
heretofore,  against  the  church.  As  soon  as  tins,  which  may  be 
called  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  been 
fairly  entered,  the  movement  became  irresistible.  Event  after 
event  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  each  one  linked 
to  its  antecedent,  and  the  whole  forming  a  tendency  impossible 
to  withstand.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  government,  yielding 
some  points  of  real  importance,  adopted  measures  by  which  the 
church  was  controlled,  the  power  of  the  clergy  diminished,  and 
even  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  It  was  in  vjdn  that 
the  crown  now  called  to  its  councils,  for  the  first  time,  men  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  reform  ;  men,  like  Turgot  and  Necker, 
whose  wise  and  liberal  proposals  would,  in  ciJmer  days,  have 
stilled  the  agitation  of  the  popular  mind.  It  was  in  vain  that 
promises  were  made  to  equalize  the  taxes,  to  redress  some  of  the 
most  crying  grievances,  to  repeal  some  of  the  most  obnoxious 
laws.  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the  states-general  were  summon- 
ed ;  and  that  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  the  people  were  again  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  afiairs.  All  these  things  were  in  vain ;  be- 
cause the  time  for  treaty  had  gone  by,  and  the  time  for  battle  had 
come.  The  most  liberal  concessions  that  could  possibly  have 
been  devised  would  have  failed  to  avert  that  deadly  struggle, 
which  the  course  of  preceding  events  made  inevitable.  For  the 
measure  of  that  age  was  now  fulL  The  upper  classes,  intoxi- 
cated by  the  long  possession  of  power,  had  provoked  the  crisis ; 
and  it  was  needful  that  they  should  abide  the  issue.  There  was 
no  time  for  mercy ;  there  was  no  pause,  no  compassion,  no  sym- 
pathy. The  only  question  that  remained  was,  to  see  whether 
they  who  had  raised  the  storm  could  ride  the  whirlwind ;  or, 
whether  it  was  not  rather  likely  that  they  should  be  the  first  vic- 
tims of  that  fiightful  hurricane,  in  which,  for  a  moment,  laws, 
religion,  morals,  all  perished,  the  lowest  vestiges  of  humanity 
were  effaced,  and  the  civilization  of  France  not  only  submerged, 
but,  as  it  then  appeared,  urretrievably  ruined. 

To  ascertain  the  successive  changes  of  this,  the  second  epoch 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  an  undertaking  {ullx)f  dif&cidty ; 
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not  only  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  events  oc- 
curred, but  also  on  account  of  their  extreme  complication,  and 
of  the  way  in  which  they  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other. 
The  materials,  however,  for  such  an  inquiry  are  very  numerous ; 
and,  as  they  consist  of  evidence  supplied  by  all  classes  and  all 
interests,  it  has  appeared  to  me  possible  to  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  that  time,  according  to  the  only  manner  in  which  histoiy 
deserves  to  be  studied ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  order  of 
its  social  and  intellectual  development.  In  the  concluding  chap- 
ter of  the  present  volume,  I  shall,  therefore,  attempt  to  trace 
the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  during  that  remark- 
able period,  in  which  the  hostility  of  men,  slackenmg  in  regard 
to  the  abuses  of  the  church,  was,  for  the  first  time,  turned  against 
the  abuses  of  the  state.  But,  before  entering  into  this,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  political  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  plan  which  I  have 
sketched,  to  examine  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  method 
of  writing  history,  and  to  indicate  the  way  in  which  those  changes 
were  affected  by  the  tendencies  of  the  earlier,  or,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  the  ecclesiastical  epoch.  In  this  manner,  we  shall  the 
more  easily  understand  the  activity  of  that  prodigious  movement 
which  led  to  the  French  Beyolution ;  because  we  shall  see  that 
it  not  only  affected  the  opinions  of  men  in  regard  to  what  was 
passing  under  their  eyes,  but  that  it  also  biass^  their  specula- 
tive views  in  regard  to  the  events  of  preceding  ages ;  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  that  new  school  of  historical  literature,  the  formation 
of  which  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  many  benefits  which  we 
owe  to  the  great  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

STATE  OF  HISTOBIOIL  LTTEEATUEE  IN  FEANCE  FKOM  THE  END  OF  THE  SIX* 
TEENTfl  TO  THE  £2<n>  OF  THE  SIOHTESNTH  OEBTTUBY. 

It  may  be  easily  sapposed,  that  those  vast  movements  in  the  in- 
tellect of  France,  which  I  have  just  traced,  could  not  feil  to  pro- 
duce a  great  change  in  the  method  of  writing  history.  That 
bold  spirit  with  which  men  were  beginning  to  estimate  the 
transactions  of  their  own  time,  was  sure  to  influence  their  opin- 
ions respecting  those  of  a  former  age.  In  this,  as  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  the  first  innovation  consisted  in  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  doubting  what  had  hitherto  been  believed ;  and  this 
feeling,  when  once  established,  went  on  increasing,  destroying  at 
each  step  some  of  those  monstrous  absurdities  by  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  even  the  best  histories  were  disfigured.  The  germs  of 
the  reform  may  be  discerned  in  the  fourteenth  century,  though 
the  reform  itself  did  not  begin  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  it  advanced  somewhat  slowly  ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  received  a  sudden  accession  of 
strength,  and,  in  France,  in  particular,  it  was  hastened  by  that 
feadess  and  inquisitive  spirit  which  characterized  the  age,  and 
which,  purging  history  of  mnumerable  foUies,  raised  its  standard, 
and  conferred  on  it  a  dignity  hitherto  unknown.  The  rise  of 
historical  scepticism,  and  &e  extent  to  which  it  spread,  do  indeed 
form  such  curious  features  in  the  annals  of  the  European  intel- 
lect, as  to  make  it  surprising  that  no  one  should  have  attempted 
to  examine  a  movement  to  which  a  great  department  of  modem 
literature  owes  its  most  valuable  peculiarities.  In  the  present 
chapter,  I  hope  to  supply  this  deficiency  so  far  as  France  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  mark  the  different  steps  by 
which  the  progress  was  effected,  in  order  that,  by  knowing  the 
circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  study  of  history,  we  may 
with  the  greater  ease  inquire  into  the  probability  of  its  fiiture 
improvement. 

There  is,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  a  preliminary  consider- 
ation well  worthy  of  notice.     This  is,  that  men  seem  always  to 
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have  begun  to  doubt  in  matters  of  religion,  before  they  ventured 
to  do  BO  in  matters  of  history.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  the  reproaches,  and,  in  a  superstitious  age,  the  dangers,  to 
which  heresy  is  exposed,  would  have  intimidated  inquirers,  and 
would  have  induced  them  to  prefer  the  safer  path  of  directing 
their  scepticism  upon  questions  of  literary  speculation.  Sucl^ 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  course  which  the  human  mind  has 
adopted.  In  an  early  stage  of  society,  when  the  clei^y  had  imi- 
versal  influence,  a  belief  m  the  unpardonable  crimiiuility  of  re- 
ligious error  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  it  engrosses  the  attention 
of  all ;  it  forces  every  one  who  thinks,  to  concentrate  upon  theol- 
ogy his  reflections  and  his  doubts,  and  it  leaves  no  leisure  for 
topics  which  are  conceived  to  be  of  inferior  importance.*  Hence, 
during  many  centuries,  the  subtlest  intellecta  (^Europe  exhausted 
their  strength  on  the  rites  and  dogmas  of  Christianity;  and  while 
upon  these  matters  they  often  showed  the  greatest  ability,  they, 
upon  other  subjects,  and  especially  upon  Instory,  displayed  that 
infantine  credulity,  of  which  I  have  already  giv^i  several  ex- 
amples. 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  society,  its  theolo^cal  element 
begins  to  decay,  the  ardour  with  which  religious  disputes  were 
once  conducted  becomes  sensibly  weakened.  The  most  advanced 
intellects  are  the  first  to  feel  the  growing  indifference,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  also  the  first  to  scrutinize  real  events  with  that  in- 
quisitive eye  which  their  predecessors  had  reserved  for  religions 
speculations.  This  is  a  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
every  civilized  nation.  From  this  moment  theological  b^estes 
become  less  frequent,^  and  literary  heresies  become  more  conmMm. 
From  this  moment,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  of  doubt  fastens  it- 
self upon  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  begins  that  great 
caareer  of  conquest,  in  which  by  every  succeeding  discovery  the 

^  See  Bome  verj  just  remarks  in  WhtwelVt  Philos,  of  the  Jnduc  Sciences,  toL  iL 
p,  148.  In  Neandere  EUt.  of  the  Churchy  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  128,  there  are  two  curious 
illustrations  of  the  uniTersal  interest  which  theological  discussions  once  in^kired  m 
Europe ;  and  on  the  former  subservience  of  philosoph j  to  theology,  compare  Hmm^ 
UtorCs  IHecuseions  on  Philosophy^  p.  197.  But  no  one  has  treated  this  subject  so 
aWy  as  M.  Auguste  Comte,  in  lus  great  work,  PhUosophie  Positive,  The  service 
which  the  metaphysicians  rendered  to  the  church  by  their  development  of  th«  doc* 
trine  of  transubstantiation  (JBlancoWhite^s Evidence  against  Catholkismy  pp.  256  258) 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this  subordination  of  the  intellect  to  ecclesiastical  dogmas. 

'  M.  Tocqueville  says,  what  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  true,  that  an  increasing 
spirit  of  equfUity  lessens  the  disposition  to  form  new  religious  creeds.  DimwarmAe  em 
Amirigue,  voL  iv.  pp.  16, 17.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  increasing  knowledge 
has  this  effect ;  for  those  great  men  whose  turn  of  mind  would  formerly  have  made 
them  herotics,  are  now  content  to  confine  their  innovations  to  other  fields  of  thought. 
If  St.  Augustin  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  reformed  oi 
created  the  physical  sciences.  1£  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
he  would  have  organized  a  new  sect,  and  have  troubled  the  church  with  his  ori^- 
:iality. 
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power  and  dignity  of  man  are  increased,  while  at  the  same  time 
most  of  his  opinions  are  disturbed,  and  many  of  them  are  de- 
stroyed :  until,  in  the  march  of  this  vast  bat  noiseless  revolution, 
the  stream  oi  tradition  is,  as  it  were,  interrupted,  the  influence 
of  ancient  authority  is  subverted,  and  the  human  mind,  waxing 
in  strengtii,  learns  to  rely  upon  its  own  resources,  and  to  throw  off 
incumbrances  by  which  the  freedom  of  its  movements  had  long 
been  impaired. 

The  application  of  these  remarks  to  the  history  of  France, 
wiU  enable  us  to  explain  some  interesting  phenomena  in  the  lit- 
erature of  that  country.  During  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  I  may  say,  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  France, 
though  fertile  in  annalists  and  chroniclers,  had  not  produced  a 
single  historian,  because  she  had  not  produced  a  single  man  who 
presumed  to  doubt  what  was  generaUy  believed.  Indeed,  until 
the  publication  of  Du  Haillan's  history  of  the  kings  of  France, 
no  one  had  even  attempted  a  critical  digest  of  the  materials  which 
were  known  to  be  extant.  This  work  appeared  in  1576  ;'  and 
the  author,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  labours,  could  not  disguise  the 
pride  which  he  felt  at  having  accomplished  so  great  an  under- 
taking. In  his  dedication  to  the  king  he  says,  '^I  am,  sire,  the 
first  of  all  the  French  who  have  written  the  history  of  France, 
and,  in  a  polite  language,  shown  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  our 
kings ;  for  be£>re  there  was  iK)thing  but  the  old  rubbish  of  chron- 
icles which  spoke  of  them."  He  adds  in  the  preface :  "  Only 
I  will  say,  without  presumption  and  boasting,  that  I  have  done  a 
thing  which  had  not  been  done  before,  or  seen  by  any  of  our  na- 
tion, and  have  given  to  the  history  of  France  a  dress  it  never  ap- 
peared in  before."*  Nor  were  these  the  idle  boasts  of  an  obscure 
man.  His  work  went  through  numerous  editions ;  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  was  reprinted  in  foreign  countries.  He  him- 
self was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  nation, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  fevour  of  the  king,  who  conferred  on 
him  the  office  of  secretary  of  finance.*  From  his  work,  we  may, 
therefore,  gain  some  notion  of  what  was  then  the  received  stand- 
ard of  historical  literature ;  and  with  this  view,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  what  the  materials  were  which  he  chiefly  employed. 
About  sixty  years  earlier,  an  Italian  named  Faulus  Emilius  had 
published  a  gossiping  compilation  on  "  the  Actions  of  the 
French."<^     This  book,  which  is  full  of  extravagant  fables,  was 

'  Bioff.  Uhiv,  Tol  xix.  pp.  816,  816 ;  where  it  is  sidd,  "  rouyrage  de  Du  HaiUan 
eet  remarquable,  en  ce  que  o^est  le  premier  corps  d^histoire  de  France  qui  ait  paru 
duis  notre  langue.**  See  also Docmt,  Rapport  sur  le»  ProgrU  de  fEistcire,  p.  170; 
and  DeM  RSauxy  MsiorietUs^  toI.  x.  p.  186. 

*  BayUy  article  HaiUan^  note  L. 

*  Mereure  FranfoUj  in  Bayle,  article  HaUlan^  note  D. 

*  Ih  Rtbu9  ffetH$  Franeoruniy  which  appeared  about  1616.    Biog.  Umv,  toL  xiiL 
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improbable  statements,  upon  imperfect  evidence,  and  often  upon 
HO  evidence  at  alL  It  is  surely  a  singular  proof  of  that  intellec- 
tual progress  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  trace,  that,  within  a 
very  few  years  both  these  sources  of  error  were  removed.  In 
1597,  Serres  was  appointed  historiographer  of  France ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  history  of  that  country."  In 
this  work,  he  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  careftdly  recording  the 
date  of  each  event ;  and  the  example,  which  he  first  set,  has, 
since  his  time,  been  generally  followed.**  The  importance  of 
this  change  will  be  willingly  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
aware  of  the  confusion  into  which  history  has  been  thrown,  by 
the  earlier  writers  having  neglected,  what  im)w  seems,  so  obvious 
a  precaution.  Scarcely  had  this  innovation  been  established, 
when  it  was  followed,  in  the  same  country,  by  another  of  still 
greater  moment.  This  was  the  appearance,  in  1621,  of  a  his- 
tory of  France,  by  Scipio  Dupleix  ;  in  which,  for  the  first  time, 
the  evidence  for  historical  facts  was  published  with  the  &cts 
themselves,*'  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the  utility  of  a  step 
which,  more  than  any  other,  has  taught  historians  to  be  indus- 
trious in  collecting  their  authorities,  and  careful  in  scrutinizing 
them.*«  To  this  may  be  added,  that  Dupleix  was  also  the  first 
Frenchman  who  ventured  to  publish  a  system  of  philosophy  in 

^  Jfarehand,  Dktiofmairs  Eutcriquey  toI.  iL  pp.  205,  209,  La  Haje,  171^ 
fotio.  This  curious  and  learned  work,  which  is  much  less  read  than  it  deserves, 
contains  the  only  good  account  of  Serres  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with ;  toI.  ii.  pp. 
197-218. 

'*  '^  On  ne  prenoit  presque  aucun  soin  de  marquer  les  dates  des  6v4nemens  dans 
les  ouvrages  historiques.  ...  Be  Serres  reconnut  ce  d^faut ;  et  pour  y  remMier,  U 
recheroha  avec  beaucoup  de  soin  les  dates  des  ^v^emens  qu^il  avoit  &  employer, 
et  les  marqua  dans  son  histoire  le  plus  exactement  qu*il  lui  fbt  possible.  Cet  ex- 
emple  a  M  imit^  depuis  par  la  plApart  de  ceux  qui  Tont  suIti  ;  et  c^est  &lm  qu^on  est 
redevable  de  Tayantage  qu'on  tire  d^une  pratique  si  n^cessaire  et  si  utile."  Marchand^ 
Did.  Historique^  vol.  iL  p.  206. 

^  **  U  est  le  prenuer  bistorien  qui  ait  dik  en  marge  ses  autorit^ ;  precaution  ab- 
solument  n^essalre  quand  on  n*6crit  pas  Thistoire  de  son  temps,  &  moins  qu'on  ne 
s^en  tienne  aux  iaits  connus."  (Euvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xix.  p.  95.  And  the  Bicff, 
Univ.  ToL  xii.  p.  277,  says,  "  On  doit  lui  faire  bonneur  d^avoir  cit^  en  marge  les 
auteurs  dont  il  s^est  servi ;  precaution  indispensable,  que  Ton  connaissait  pen  avant 
lui,  et  que  les  historiens  modernes  negligent  trop  aujourd^huL'*  Bassompierre,  wbQ 
had  a  quarrel  with  Dupleix,  has  given  some  curious  details  respecting  him  and  his 
History ;  but  they  are,  of  course,  not  to  be  relied  on.  Menu  de  Bauompierre,  voL 
!n.  pp.  866,  867.  Patin  speaks  favourably  of  his  history  of  Henry  Iv.  ZeUrm 
de  PaUn,  voL  i.  p.  17 :  but  compare  Stdli/j  (EeonomieM  JRoyaUi,  voL  ix.  pp.  121, 
249. 

"•  The  ancients,  as  is  well  known,  rarely  took  this  trouble.  Mute's  Bi$L  of 
Oretk  Literature,  voL  iv.  pp.  197,  806,  807.  But  what  is  much  more  curious  is, 
that,  even  in  scientific  works,  there  was  an  equal  looseness ;  and  Ouvier  says,  that, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  "  on  se  bomait  k  dire,  d*une  mani^re  g^n^rale,  Aristote  a 
dit  telle  chose,  sans  indiquer  ni  le  passage  ni  le  livre  dans  lequel  la  citation  se 
trouvait."  Cuvier,  ffiet.  dee  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  at  p.  68,  *'  suivant  Tusage  de 
son  temps,  Gessner  n^indique  pas  avec  precision  les  endroits  d^oti  il  a  tir^  ees  cita 
tions :"  see  also  p.  214. 
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his  own  langnaga^^  It  is  true,  that  the  system  itself  is  intrin- 
sically of  little  value  ;'®  but,  at  the  time  it  appeared,  it  was  an 
unprecedented,  and,  on  that  account,  a  profane  attempt,  to  un- 
fold the  mysteries  of  philosophy  in  the  vulgar  speech  ;  and,  in 
this  point  of  view,  supplies  evidence  of  the  increasing  diffusion 
of  a  spirit  bolder  and  more  inquisitive  than  any  formerly  known. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
there  should  be  made,  in  the  same  country,  the  first  systematic 
attempt  at  historical  scepticism.  The  system  of  philosophy  by 
Dupleix  appeared  in  1602  ;  and  in  1599,  La  Popelini^re  pub- 
lished at  Paris  what  he  calls  the  History  of  Histories,  in  which 
he  criticizes  historians  themselves,  and  examines  their  works 
with  that  sceptical  spirit,  to  which  his  own  age  was  deeply  in- 
debted. '•  This  able  man  was  also  the  author  of  a  Shetck  of  the 
New  History  of  the  French;  containing  a  formal  refutation  of 
that  fable,  so  dear  to  the  early  historians,  according  to  which  the 
monarchy  of  France  was  founded  by  Francus,  who  arrived  in 
Gaul  after  the  conclusion  of  the  siege  of  Troy.'" 

It  would  be  useless  to  collect  all  the  instances  in  which  this 
advancing  spirit  of  scepticism  now  began  to  puige  history  of  its 
fidsehoods.  I  will  only  mention  two  or  three  more  of  those 
which  have  occurred  in  my  reading.  In  1614,  De  Rubis  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  a  work  on  the  European  monarchies  ;  in  which 
he  not  only  attacks  the  long-established  belief  respecting  the 
descent  from  Francus,  but  boldly  asserts,  that  the  Franks  owe 
their  name  to  their  ancient  liberties.'^  In  1620,  Gomberville, 
in  a  dissertation  on  history,  refutes  many  of  those  idle  stories 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  French,  which  had  been  univer- 
sally received  imtil  his  time.'*    And,  in  1630,  Berthault  pub- 

"  "  Le  premier  ouvrage  de  philosophie  public  dans  cette  languo.**  Bioff,  Uhiv, 
vol.  xii.  p.  277. 

"  So  it  Beemed  to  me,  when  I  turned  over  its  leaves  a  few  years  ago.  How- 
ever, Patin  says,  "  sa  philosophie  fran^oise  u'est  pas  mauvaise.**  Lettrcs  de  Padn, 
vol.  iii.  p.  857.  On  the  dialectic  powers  of  Dupleix,  see  a  favourable  judgment  in 
HarnUlm^  JHteuta.  on  Fhilos,  p.  119. 

*•  Bioff.  Uhiv.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  402.  Sorel  {BihUothique  Franfaiae,  p.  166),  who 
is  evidently  displeased  at  the  unprecedentea  boldness  of  La  Popehni^re,  says, 
**il  dit  sessentimens  en  bref  des  historiens  de  toutes  les  nations,  et  de  plusieurs 
langues,  et  particuli^rement  deb  historiens  fran^ois,  dont  ii  paiie  avec  beaucoup 
d*a8seurance.'' 

*  **n  refute  Topinion,  alors  fort  accr6dit6e,  de  Tarriv^e  dans  les  Gaules  de 
Francus  et  des  Troyens."  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xxxv.  p.  402.  Compare  Le  Long, 
BUdioth^que  Hidori&iie  de  la  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  ratin  says  that  De  Thou  was 
much  indebted  to  him :  '*  M.  de  Thou  a  pris  hardiment  de  la  Popelini&re.'*  Lettres 
de  Fatin,  vol  i.  p.  222.  There  is  a  notice  of  Popelini^re,  in  connexion  with  Richer, 
in  Menu  de  Richelieu,  vol.  v.  p.  849. 

.  "  **  n  refute  les  fables  qu'on  avan^oit  sur  Forigioe  des  Fran<;o!s,  appuy^es  sur 
1«  t^oignage  du  faux  B^rose.  n  dit  que  leur  nom  vient  de  leur  ancienne  fran- 
chise."  1/6  Long,  Bibliothique  JHistoriqve,  voL  ii.  p.  750. 

"  Compare  Sorel,  Bibliothkque  Franfoiee,  p.  298,  mihJhtF^einoy,  MHhode  pour 
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lished  at  Paris  the  "French  Floras/' in  which  he  completely' 
upsets  the  old  method  ;  since  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fundament^ 
principle,  that  the  origin  of  the  French  must  only  be  sought  for 
m  those  countries  where  they  were  found  by  the  Romans.*' 

All  these,  and  similar  productions,  were,  however,  entirely 
eclipsed  by  Mezeray's  History  of  France;  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  published  in  1643,  and  the  last  in  1651.'*  It  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  fair  to  his  predecessors,  to  call  him  the  first  ^neral 
historian  of  France ;««  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  work 
is  greatly  superior  to  any  that  had  yet  been  seen.  The  style  of 
Mezeray  is  admirably  clear  and  vigorous,  rising,  at  times,  to  con- 
siderable eloquence.  Besides  this,  he  has  two  other  merits  much 
more  important.  These  are,  an  indisposition  to  believe  strange 
things,  merely  because  ^they  have  hitherto  been  believed ;  and 
an  inclination  to  take  the  side  of  the  people,  rather  than  that 
of  their  rulers.**  Of  these  principles,  the  first  was  too  common 
among  the  ablest  Frenchmen  of  that  time  to  excite  much  atten- 
tion.*^ But  the  other  principle  enabled  Mezeray  to  advance  an 
important  step  before  all  his  contemporaries.  He  was  the  first 
Frenchman  who,  in  a  great  historical  work,  threw  oflf  that  super- 
stitious reverence  for  royalty  which  had  long  troubled  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  and  which,  indeed,  continued  to  haunt  them 
for  another  century.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  he  was  also 
the  first  who  saw  that  a  history,  to  be  of  real  value,  must  be  a 
history,  not  only  of  kings,  but  of  nations.  A  steady  perception 
of  this  principle  led  hSn  to  incorporate  into  his  book  matters 
which,  before  his  time,  no  one  cared  to  study.    He  communicates 

itudier  VHiitoire^  toI.  x.  p.  4,  Paris,  1772.  There  is  ftn  account  of  GomberviUe  in 
Les  HUUmettes  de  TaUemant  des  Reaux^  vol.  viii.  pp.  16-19 ;  a  singnlariy  earioiB 
book,  which  is,  for  the  seventeenth  century,  what  Brantome  is  for  the  sixteenth. 
I  ou^ht  to  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  inimitable  ridicule  with  which  Rabelais  treats 
the  nabit  historians  had  of  tracing  the  genealogies  of  their  heroes  back  to  Noah. 
(Euvreide  Babdaii,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-8,  and  toI.  ii.  pp.  10-17  :  see  also,  at  toL  t.  pp.  171, 
172,  his  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  Chlnon. 

"  **  L'auteur  croit  qu^il  ne  faut  pas  la  chercher  ailleurs  que  dans  le  pays  oA  ils  ont 
M  connus  des  Romains,  c^est-i-dire  entre  TElbe  et  le  Bhin.^  Le  Lon^y  BibliotMqvt 
MsUmque^  vol.  ii.  p.  66.  This  work  of  Berthault^s  was,  for  many  years,  a  text- 
book in  the  French  colleges.    Biog,  Univ,  vol  iv.  p.  847. 

^  The  first  volume  in  1648 ;  the  second  in  1646 ;  and  the  last  in  1661.  Biog. 
Univ.  voL  xxviil  p.  610. 

*  ^  The  Frendi  have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray."  HoUokCm 
jAtenUure  of  Ewrow^  voL  iii.  p.  228 ;  and  see  StepherCe  Ltetwru  on  the  Hieioty  of 
France^  1861,  vol.  1.  p.  10. 

*  Bayle  says,  that  Mezeray  is  "  de  tons  les  historienscelm  qui  favorise  le  plus  les 
peuples  contre  la  cour."    Le  Long^  BiUiotJAque  Hietorique^  voL  ilL  p.  Ixxxvi. 

^  Though  it  did  not  prevent  him  from  believing  that  sudden  tempests,  and  un- 
usual appearances  in  the  heavens,  were  aberrations,  due  to  supernatural  interference, 
and,  as  such,  were  the  prognosticators  of  political  change.  Mezeray^  Hitt,  de  France^ 
vol.  L  pp.  202,  228,  288,  241,  817,  792,  vol.  ii.  pp.  486,  678,  1120,  vol  iiL  pp.  81, 
167, 894 ;  instructive  passages,  as  proving  that,  even  in  powerful  minds,  ihescientifio 
and  secular  method  was  stUl  feeble. 
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all  the  information  he  could  collect  leBpecting  the  taxes  which 
the  people  had  paid  ;  the  sufferings  they  had  underoone  from 
the  griping  hands  of  their  governors;  their  manners,  tneir  com- 
forts, even  the  state  of  the  towns  which  they  inhabited ;  in  a 
word,  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  people,  as  well 
as  what  affected  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchy.*^  These 
were  the  subjects  which  Mezeray  preferred  to  insignificant  details 
respecting  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  lives  of  kings.  These 
were  the  large  and  comprehensive  matters  on  which  he  loved  to 
dwell,  and  on  which  he  expatiated ;  not,  indeed,  with  so  much 
Mness  as  we  could  desire,  but  still  with  a  spirit  and  an  accuracy, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  greatest  historian 
France  produced  before  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  change 
which  had  yet  been  effected  in  the  matter  of  writing  history. 
If  the  plan  begim  by  Mezeray  had  been  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, we  should  possess  materials,  the  absence  of  which  no 
modem  researches  can  possibly  compensate.  Some  things,  in- 
deed, we  should,  in  that  case,  have  lost.  We  should  know  less 
than  we  now  know  of  courts  and  of  camps.  We  should  have 
heard  less  of  the  peerless  beauty  of  French  queens,  and  of  the 
dignified  presence  of  French  kings.  We  might  even  have  miss- 
ed some  of  the  links  of  that  evidence  by  which  the  genealogies 
of  princes  and  nobles  are  ascertained,  and  the  study  of  which 
delights  the  curiosity  of  antiquaries  and  heralds.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  have  been  able  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  French  people  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  while,  as  things  now  stand,  our  knowledge  of  them,  in 
that  most  important  period,  is  inferior  in  accuracy  and  in  extent 
to  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  some  of  the  most  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  earth.'»  If  the  example  of  Mezeray  had  been  fol- 
lowed, with  such  additional  resources  as  the  progress  of  affidrs 
would  have  supplied,  we  should  not  only  have  the  means  of 
minutely  tracing  the  growth  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  but 

*"  What  he  did  on  these  subjects  is  most  remarkable,  consideriDg  that  some  of 
the  best  materials  were  miknown,  and  in  manuscript,  and  that  even  Be  Thou  gives 
scarcely  any  information  respecting  them ;  so  that  Mezeray  had  no  model.  See, 
among  other  passages  which  hare  struck  me  in  the  first  yolume,  pp.  145-147,  204, 
858,  856,  862-865,  580,  581,  581,  812,  946,  1089.  Ck>mpare  his  indignant  expres- 
sions at  Tol  ii.  p.  721. 

"  Those  who  have  studied  the  French  memoirs  of  the  seventeenth  centunr, 
know  how  little  can  be  found  in  them  respecting  the  condition  of  the  people ;  while 
the  fullest  prirate  correspondence,  such  as  the  letters  of  Serign^  and  De  Maintenon, 
are  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  greater  part  of  the  cTidenoe  now  extant  has  been 
collected  by  M.  Monteil,  in  his  valuable  work,  Histoire  tha  cUwrs  EtaU  ;  but  who- 
ever will  put  all  this  together,  must  admit,  that  we  are  better  informed  as  to  the 
eondttion  of  many  savage  tribes,  than  we  are  concerning  the  lower  classes  of  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
VOL.  I. — 36 
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we  should  have  materials  that  would  suggest  or  verify  those 
original  principles,  the  discovery  of  which  constitutes  the  real 
use  of  history. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Unhappily  for  the  interests  of 
knowledge,  the  march  of  French  civilization  was,  at  this  period, 
suddenly  checked.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  ihe  seventeenth 
century,  that  lamentable  change  took  place  in  France,  which 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  The  reaction 
which  the  spirit  of  inquiry  underwent,  and  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual circumstances  which,  by  bringing  the  Fronde  to  a  prema- 
ture close,  prepared  tbe  way  for  Louis  XIY.,  have  been  described 
in  a  former  -peat  of  this  volume,  where  I  have  attempted  to  in- 
dicate the  general  effects  of  the  disastrous  movement.  It  now 
remains  for  me  to  point  out  how  this  retrogressive  tendency 
opposed  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  historical  literature, 
and  prevented  authors,  not  only  from  relating  with  honesty  whsit 
was  passing  around  them,  but  also  fix)m  understanding  events 
which  had  occurred  before  their  time. 

The  most  superficial  students  of  French  literature  must  be 
struck  by  the  dearth  of  historians  during  that  long  period  in 
which  Louis  XIV.  held  the  reins  of  government."  To  this,  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  king  greatly  contributed.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  shamefully  neglected ;  and  as  he  never  had  the 
energy  to  repair  its  deficiencies,  he  all  his  life  remained  ignorant 
of  many  things  with  which  even  princes  are  usually  fiuniliar.'* 
Of  the  course  of  past  events  he  Imew  literally  nothmg,  and  he 
took  no  interest  in  any  history  except  the  history  of  his  own  ex- 
ploits. Among  a  free  people,  this  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  sovereign  could  never  have  produced  injurious  results  ;  in- 
deed, as  we  have  already  seen,  the  absence  of  royal  patronage  is, 
in  a  highly  civilized  country,  the  most  &vourable  condition  of 
Uterature.  But  at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIY.,  the  liberties  of 
the  French  were  still  too  young,  and  the  habits  of  independent 
thought  too  recent,  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  that  com- 
bination of  the  crown  and  the  church,  which  was  directed 
against  them.  The  French,  becoming  every  day  more  servile, 
at  length  sunk  so  low,  that,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 

^  This  ifl  noticed  in  Sumondiy  SUt.  de$  FranfoU^  toL  xxriL  pp.  181,  182 ;  also 
in  ViUemainy  IMtkraiure  Franfoife,  voL  ii.  pp.  29,  80.  Compare  D*Argtnmm^  JU- 
JUxiont  HOT  lei  MttcrieM  Franfois^  in  Mkmoiru  de  rAeadimie  de$  IiueriptiomMy 
voL  xxviiL  p.  627,  with  BwlmrmUierty  AncUn  GouvememerU  dt  la  Frmnet^  t<^  L 
p.  174. 

'^  '*  Le  ienne  Louis  XIV  n^yait  re^u  aucune  Vacation  inteOeotueUe.'*  Csp*- 
^ueU  Rickelitu^  Mautrin  st  la  Fronde^  toL  il  p.  245.  On  the  education  of  LcMiia 
XrV.,  which  was  as  shamefullj  neglected  as  that  of  our  George  IIL,  see  Zettrtt  tn- 
idites  de  MtUnUnan,  toI.  ii.  p.  869 ;  Ducloiy  JUm,  Secrete,  toL  L  pp.  167»  168 ;  Miau 
de  Briet%$tef  vol.  L  i^.  891-898. 
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tnry,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  even  the  wish  of  resistance. 
The  king,  meeting  no  opposition,  endeavoured  to  exercise  over 
the  intellect  of  the  country  an  authority  equal  to  that  with 
which  he  conducted  its  government.^*  In  all  the  great  questions 
of  religion  and  of  politics,  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  stifled,  and 
no  man  was  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the 
existing  state  of  things.  As  the  Ung  was  willing  to  endow 
literature,  he  naturally  thought  that  he  had  a  right  to  its  ser- 
vices. Authors,  who  were  fed  by  his  hand,  were  not  to  raise 
their  voices  against  his  policy.  They  received  his  wages,  and 
they  were  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  him  who  paid  them. 
When  Louis  assumed  the  government,  Mezeray  was  still  living; 
though  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  great  work  was  published  be- 
fore this  system  of  protection  and  patronage  came  into  play. 
The  treatment  to  which  he,  the  great  historian  of  France,  was 
now  subjected,  was  a  specimen  of  the  new  arrangement.  He 
received  from  the  crown  a  pension  of  four  thousand  francs  ;  but 
when  he,  in  1668,  published  an  abridgment  of  his  History,"  it 
was  intimated  to  him,  that  some  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of 
taxation  were  likely  to  cause  oflfence  in  high  quarters.  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  soon  found  that  Mezeray  was  too  honest  and  too 
fearless  to  retract  what  he  had  written,  it  was  determined  to 
have  recourse  to  intimidation,  and  half  of  his  pension  was  taken 
from  him.'*  But  as  this  did  not  produce  a  proper  effect,  another 
order  was  issued,  which  deprived  him  of  the  remaining  half; 
and  thus  early,  in  this  bad  reign,  there  was  set  an  example  of 
punishing  a  man  for  writing  with  honesty  upon  a  subject  in 
which,  of  all  others,  honesty  is  the  first  essential" 

"  On  his  political  maxims,  see  LemonUy,  Fiabliasenunt  de  Zotds  XIVy  pp.  825- 
82Y,  407,  408.  The  eloquent  remarks  made  by  M.  Ranke  upon  an  Italian  despot- 
ism, are  admirably  applicable  to  his  whole  system  :  "  Sonderbare  Gestalt  mensch- 
lichen  Dinge !  Die  Erftfte  des  Landes  bringen  den  Hof  hervor,  der  Mittelpunkt  dea 
Hofes  ist  der  Fiirst,  das  letzte  Product  des  gesammten  Lebens  ist  zuletzt  das  Selbst- 
gefOhl  des  Farsten."    Die  Fdpste,  vol  ii.  p.  266. 

"  His  Ahrigi  Chronologiqtie  was  published  in  1668,  in  three  Tolumes  quarto. 
Bioff,  Univ.  yoL  xxTiii.  p.  610.  Le  Long  {Bibliothique  HtaUmque^  vol.  iii.  p.  Ixxxt.) 
says,  that  it  was  only  allowed  to  be  published  in  consequence  or  a  "  priyil^ge"  which 
Mezeray  had  formerly  obtained.  But  there  seems  to  haye  been  some  difficulty,  of 
which  these  writers  are  not  aware ;  for  Patin,  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  28  December, 
1664,  speaks  of  it  as  beuig  then  in  the  press :  "  on  imprime  ici  en  grand-in-quarto  un 
Abr6g6  de  THistoire  de  France,  par  M.  Mezeray."  Zettres  de  PeUin^  vol.  iiL  p.  508 : 
compare  p.  665.  It  long  remained  an  established  school-book :  see  D'Argenson^s 
Essay,  in  Mim,  de  VAcadbnie^  vol.  xxviii.  p.  685 ;  and  WotIcm  of  Sir  William 
Temvley  vol.  iii.  p.  70. 

^  Barrihrey  JSasai  aw  lea  Mcewra  du  Dix-aeptihne  Sikle,  prefixed  to  Mkn.  de 
Brienney  toL  i.  pp.  129,  180,  where  reference  is  made  to  his  original  correspond- 
ence with  Colbert.  This  treatment  of  Mezeray  is  noticed,  but  imperfecUy,  in 
Baulainvillieray  Hiat.  de  VAncien  Gouvemementy  toI.  i.  p.  196;  in  Lemonteyy  Etah- 
Uaaement  de  Loviay  p.  881 ;  and  in  Paliaaoty  Mem,  powr  PBiai.  de  Lit,  toI.  ii.  p.  161. 

*  In  1685  was  published  at  Paris  what  was  called  an  improTcd  edition  of  Mex- 
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Sndi  conduct  as  this,  showed  what  historians  were  to  expect 
fiom  the  goyeminent  of  Lonis  XIY.  Beveial  years  later,  the 
king  took  another  opportnnitj  of  displaying  the  same  spirit 
F^n6lon  had  been  appointed  preceptor  to  the  grandson  of  Louis, 
whose  early  vices  his  firmness  and  judgment  did  much  to  re- 
press.'^ But  a  single  circumstance  was  thought  sufficient  to 
outweigh  the  immense  service  which  F6n6Ion  tiius  rendered  to 
the  royal  family,  and,  if  his  pupil  had  come  to  the  throne,  would 
have  rendered  prospectively  to  the  whole  of  France.  His  cele- 
brated romance,  TdemachuSy  was  published  in  1699,  as  it  ap- 
pears, without  his  consent.'^  The  king  suspected  that,  under 
the  guise  of  a  fiction,  F6n61on  intended  to  reflect  on  the  conduct 
of  government.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  author  denied  so  dan- 
gerous an  imputation.  The  indignation  of  the  long  was  not 
to  be  appeased.  He  banished  F6n61on  from  the  court ;  and 
would  never  a^ain  admit  to  his  presence  a  man,  whom  be  sus- 

rted  of  even  insinuating  a  criticism  upon  the  measures  adopted 
the  administration  of  the  country.^^ 

If  the  king  could,  on  mere  suspicion,  thus  treat  a  great 
writer,  who  had  the  rank  of  an  archbishop  and  the  reputation  of 
a  saint,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  deal  more  tenderly  with 
inferior  men.  In  1681,  the  Abb6  Primi,  an  Italian,  then  re- 
siding at  Paris,  was  induced  to  write  a  history  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  king,  delighted  with  the  idea  of  perpetuating  his  own  fiune, 
conferred  several  rewards  upon  the  author;  and  arrangements 
were  made  that  the  work  should  be  composed  in  Italmn,  and 
immediately  translated  into  French.  But  when  the  history  ap- 
peared, there  were  found  in  it  some  circumstances  which  it  was 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  disclosed.  On  this  account, 
Louis  caused  the  book  to  be  suppressed,  the  papers  of  the  author 
to  be  seized,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tiUe." 

eray*8  History ;  that  is,  an  edition  from  which  the  honeet  remarlcs  were  ezpimged. 
See  Le  Long^  BiUiothique  Bistorique,  toL  ii.  p.  58,  voL  ir.  p.  881 ;  and  Brunei, 
Mamtel  du  jAbrairt,  toL  iiL  p.  888,  Paris,  1848.  Hampden,  who  knew  M^^zeray,  has 
recorded  an  interestinff  interview  he  had  with  him  in  Paris,  when  the  gpat  historian 
lamented  the  loss  of  uie  liberties  of  France.  See  Calamy^$  Life  qf  SitMei/y  toI.  i. 
pp.  892,  898. 

^  Sismondi,  HisL  dee  Fran^aie^  toI.  xzri.  pp.  240,  241. 

**  **Parrinfid61it6d*andomestique  charg6  de  transcrire  le  manoscrit.**  Biog. 
Univ,  Tol  ziv.  p.  289 ;  and  see  Feignot,  Did,  dee  Livree  eondamnSe,  toI.  i  pp.  184, 
185.  It  was  suppressed  in  France,  and  appeared  in  Holland  in  the  same  year,  1699. 
Zettree  de  Sevigne^  toI.  vi.  pp.  434,  485  note. 

"  "  Louis  XrV  prit  le  T6i6maque  pour  une  personnalit6. .  .  Ck>mme  il  (F^n^lon) 
avalt  d6plu  au  roi,  11  mourut  dans  TexiL"  Xemtnier,  Philoe,  du  JDroit,  toL  ii.  pp. 
219,  220 ;  and  see  8ikle  de  Lome  ZIV,  chap,  xxxii.,  in  (Eitvree  de  Voltaire,  roL  xx. 
p.  807. 

**  These  chrcumstances  are  related  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Preston,  dated  Paris, 
22  July,  1682,  and  printed  in  Dalrymple'e  MemoirSy  pp.  141,  142,  i^ppendix  to  yoL  L 
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Those,  indeed,  were  dangerons  timeB  for  independent  men ; 
times  when  no  writer  on  politics  or  religion  was  safe,  unless  he 
followed  the  feshion  of  the  day,  and  defended  the  opinions  of  the 
court  and  the  church.  The  king,  who  had  an  insatiable  thirst 
for  what  he  called  glory,^^  laboured  to  d^rade  contemporary 
historians  into  mere  chroniclers  of  his  own  achievements.  He 
ordered  Bacine  and  Boileau  to  write  an  account  of  his  reign;  he 
settled  a  pension  upon  them,  and  he  promised  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  materials.^*  But  even  Bacine  and  Boileau, 
poets  though  they  were,  knew  that  they  would  fail  in  satisfying 
his  morbid  vanity;  they,  therefore,  received  the  pension,  but 
omitted  to  compose  the  work  for  which  the  pension  was  con* 
fened.  So  notorious  was  the  unwillingness  of  able  men  to  med* 
die  with  history,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  beat  up 
literary  recruits  from  foreign  countries.  The  case  of  the  Abb6 
Primi  has  just  been  mentioned ;  he  was  an  Italian,  and  only  one 
year  later  a  similar  offer  was  made  to  an  Englishman.  In  1683, 
Burnet  visited  France,  and  was  given  to  understand  that  he 
might  receive  a  pension,  and  that  he  might  even  enjoy  the  hon- 
our of  conversing  with  Louis  himself,  provided  he  would  write 
a  history  of  the  royal  afiairs ;  such  history,  it  was  carefully 
added,  being  on  the  "  side''  of  the  French  king." 

Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
history,  so  &r  as  its  great  essentials  are  concerned,  should  have 
rapidly  declined  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV,  It  became, 
as  some  think,  more  elegant ;  but  it  certainly  became  more 
feeble.  The  language  in  which  it  was  composed  was  worked 
with  great  care,  tiie  periods  neatly  arranged,  the  epithets  soft 
and  harmonious.  For  that  was  a  polite  and  obsequious  age,  fall 
of  reverence,  of  duty,  and  of  admiration.  In  history,  as  it  was 
then  written,  every  king  was  a  hero,  and  every  bishop  was  a 
saint.  All  unpleasant  truths  were  suppressed ;  nothing  harsh 
or  unkind  was  to  be  told.    These  docile  and  submissive  senti- 

The  account  given  by  M.  Peignot  (Livres  eondamnU^  toI.  iL  pp.  52,  53)  is  incom- 
plete, he  being  evidently  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  Lord  Preston^s  letter. 

^  An  able  writer  has  well  called  him  **  glorieox  plut6t  qu^appr^iateur  de  la  vraie 
gloire.^    Flastati,  ffUtoire  de  la  JHplomatie  Fran^aUe^  voL  iv.  p.  899. 

^  In  1677,  Madame  de  Sevign6  writes  from  Paris  respecting  the  king :  **  Vous 
savez  bien  qu^il  a  donn6  deux  mille  6cus  de  pension  d  Racine  et  d  Despr^aux,  en 
leur  commandant  de  travailler  k  son  histoire,  dont  il  aura  soin  de  donner  des  11^ 
moires.''  Lettra  de  Swignl^  voL  iii.  p.  862.  Compare  .£7(^0  d$  Valinwurt^  in  (Euvree 
de  FonteneUey  voL  vi.  p.  888 ;  and  Hugheie  Letters^  edit.  1778,  vol.  iL  pp.  74, 75. 

**  Burnet  relates  this  with  delightM  simplicity :  **  Others  more  probably  thought 
that  the  king,  hearing  I  was  a  writer  of  history,  had  a  mind  to  engage  me  to  write 
on  his  side.  I  was  told  a  pension  would  be  offered  me.  But  I  made  no  steps 
towards  it ;  for  though  I  was  offered  an  audience  of  the  king,  I  excused  it,  since  I 
could  not  have  the  honour  to  be  presented  to  that  king  by  the  minister  of  England." 
BwnutU  Own  lime,  vol  il  p.  885. 
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ments  being  expressed  in  an  easy  and  flowing  style,  gave  to  his- 
tory that  air  of  refinement,  that  gentle,  unobtrusive  gait,  which 
made  it  popular  with  the  classes  that  it  flattered.  But  even  so, 
while  its  form  was  polished,  its  life  was  extinct.  All  its  inde- 
pendence was  gone,  all  its  honesty,  all  its  boldness.  The  noblest 
and  the  most  difficult  department  of  knowledge,  the  study  of 
the  movements  of  the  human  race,  was  abandoned  to  every 
timid  and  creeping  intellect  that  cared  to  cultivate  it.  There 
were  Boulainvilliers,  and  Daniel,  and  Maimbourg,  and  VariUas, 
and  Yertot^  and  numerous  others,  who  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  were  believed  to  be  historians  ;  but  whose  histories  have 
scarcely  any  merit,  except  that  of  enabling  us  to  appreciate  the 
period  in  which  such  productions  were  admired,  and  the  system 
of  which  they  were  the  representatives. 

To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  decline  of  historical  liters 
ture  in  France,  fix)m  the  time  of  Mezeray  until  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  would  require  a  summary  of  every  history 
which  was  written ;  for  all  of  them  were  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit.  But,  as  tliis  would  occupy  much  too  large  a  space,  it 
will  probably  be  thought  sufficient  if  I  confine  myself  to  such 
illustrations  as  will  bring  the  tendency  of  the  age  most  clearly 
before  the  reader;  and  for  this  purpose,  I  will  notice  the  worb 
of  two  historians  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  one  of  whom  was 
celebrated  as  an  antiquary,  the  other  as  a  theologian.  Both 
possessed  considerable  learning,  and  one  was  a  man  of  undoubted 
genius ;  their  works  are,  therefore,  worth  attention,  as  symptoms 
of  the  state  of  the  French  intellect  late  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  name  of  the  antiquary  was  Audigier ;  the  name  of 
the  theologian  was  Bossuet :  and  from  them  we  may  learn  some- 
thing respecting  the  way  in  which,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  it  was  usual  to  contemplate  the  transactions  of  past 
ages. 

The  celebrated  work  of  Audigier,  on  the  Origin  of  the 
French,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1676."  It  would  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  the  author  was  a  man  of  great  and  careful  reading. 
But  his  credulity,  his  prejudices,  his  reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
his  dutiful  admiration  for  every  thing  established  by  the  church 
and  the  court,  warped  his  judgment  to  an  extent  which,  in  our 
time,  seems  incredible;  and,  as  there  are  probably  few  persons 
in  England  who  have  read  his  once  famous  book,  I  will  give  an 
outline  of  its  leading  views. 

**  During  many  years  it  enjoyed  great  reputation ;  and  thefe  is  no  history  written 
In  that  period  rejecting  which  Le  Long  gives  so  many  details.  See  his  Bibliothiqui 
Sittorigue  de  la  Prancey  toL  ii.  pp.  13,  14.  Compare  La  BibliatMque  dt  Lebety  toI. 
il  p.  110,  Paris,  1839. 
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In  this  great  history  we  are  told,  that  3464  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  590  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  exact  period  at  which  Sigovese,  nephew  to  the  king  of 
the  Celts,  was  first  sent  into  Germany."  Those  who  accom- 
panied hun  were  necessarily  travellers  ;  and  as,  in  the  German 
language,  wandeln  means  to  goy  we  have  here  the  origin  of  the 
YandaliB.^  But  the  antiquity  of  the  Vandals  is  far  surpassed 
by  that  of  the  French,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune,  who  are 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  gods,  were  in  reality  kings  of  Gaul." 
And,  Tf  we  look  back  a  little  further,  it  becomes  certain  that 
GaUus,  the  founder  of  Gaul,  was  no  other  than  Noah  himself ; 
for  in  those  days  the  same  man  frequently  had  two  names.*^ 
As  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  French,  it  was  fully  equal 
to  the  dignity  of  their  origin.  Alexander  the  Great,  even  in  all 
the  pride  of  his  victories,  never  dared  to  attack  the  Scythians, 
who  were  a  colony  sent  from  France."  It  is  from  these  great 
occupiers  of  France  that  there  have  proceeded  all  the  gods  of 
Europe,  all  the  fine  arts,  and  all  the  sciences."  The  English 
themselves  are  merely  a  cobny  of  the  French,  as  must  be  evi- 
dent to  whoever  considers  the  similarity  of  the  words  Angles 
and  Anjou  ;'°  and  to  this  fortunate  descent  the  natives  of  the 
British  islands  are  indebted  for  such  bravery  and  politeness  as 
they  still  possess."  Several  other  points  are  cleared  up  by  this 
great  critic  with  equal  fitcility.  The  SaUan  Franks  were  so 
called  from  the  rapidity  of  their  flight ;"  the  Bretons  were  evi- 
dently Saxons  ;«•  and  even  the  Scotch,  about  whose  independence 
so  much  has  been  said,  were  vassals  to  the  kings  of  France.'^ 
Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  dignity  of  the  crown  of 

**  Audiaier^  L^Origine  des  Francois,  Paris,  1676,  voL  i.  p.  6.  See  also  p. 
40,  where  he  congratmates  himself  on  being  the  first  to  clear  up  the  history  of 
SigoTeBe. 

**  Audigier^  toL  i.  p.  7.  Other  antiquaries  have  adopted  the  same  preposterous 
etymology.    See  a  note  in  KembWa  8<tx<m$  in  Enqland^  yoL  i.  p.  41. 

^  *^  Or  le  plus  ancien  Jupiter,  le  plus  ancien  Neptune,  et  le  plus  ancien  Platon, 
sont  ceux  de  Gaule ;  ils  la  diris^rent  les  premiers  en  Geltique,  Aquitaine  et  Belgique, 
et  obtinrent  chacun  une  de  ces  parties  en  partage.    Jupiter,  qu^on  fidt  r^gner  au  ciel, 

eut  la  Geltique Neptune,  qu'on  fait  r6gner  sur  les  eaux,  et  sur  les  mers,  eut 

TAquitaine,  qui  n*e8t  appeU^  de  la  sorte  qu*{L  cause  de  Tabondance  de  ses  eaux,  et  de 
la  situation  sur  Toc^an.^    Audigier^  LOAgine  des  FranqaU^  toL  i.  pp.  228,  224. 

*'  See  his  argimient,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217,  beginning,  "  le  nom  de  No6,  que  por- 
tdrent  les  Qalates,  est  Ciallus  ;**  and  compare  yoX  it  p.  10^,  where  he  expresses  sur- 
prise that  so  little  should  have  been  done  by  previous  writers- towards  establishing 
this  obvious  origin  of  the  French. 

^  AtstUaier,  vol  i.  pp.  196,  197,  255,  256. 

**  *'  Yoik  done  les  anciennes  divinitez  d'Europe,  originaires  de  Gaule,  aussi  bieu 
que  les  beaux  arts  et  les  hautes  sciences.**    Avdi^ierj  vol.  L  p.  284. 

^  JRnd  vol.  L  pp.  73,  74.  He  sums  up,  **  c*en  est  assez  pour  relever  TAi^jou,  A 
qui  cette  gloire  appartient  16gitimement." 

"  Vol  i.  pp.  266,  266.  ••  Vol  i.  p.  149. 

»»  Vol.  u.  pp.  179,  180.  •«  Vol  a.  p.  269. 
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France;  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive  its  splendour.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  emperors  are  superior  to  the  kings  of 
France,  but  this  is  the  mistake  of  ignorant  men;  for  an  emperor 
means  a  mere  military  ruler,  while  the  title  of  king  includes  all 
the  functions  of  supreme  power."  To  put  the  question,  there- 
fore, on  its  real  footmg,  the  great  kii^  Louis  XI Y.  is  an  emperor, 
as  have  been  all  his  predecessors,  the  illustrious  rulers  of  France, 
for  fifteen  centuries.^^  And  it  is  an  undoubted  jfoct,  that  Anti- 
christ, about  whom  so  much  anxiety  is  felt,  will  never  be  allowed 
to  appear  in  the  world  until  the  French  empire  has  been  destroy- 
ed. This,  says  Audigier,  it  would  be  idle  to  deny;  for  it  is 
asserted  by  many  of  the  saints,  and  it  is  distinctly  foreshadowed 
by  St.  Paul,  in  his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.'^ 

Strange  as  all  this  appears,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  revolt 
the  enlightened  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Indeed,  the  French,  daz- 
zled by  the  brilliancy  of  their  prince,  must  have  felt  great  in- 
terest in  learning  how  superior  he  was  to  all  other  potentates, 
and  how  he  had  not  only  been  preceded  by  a  long  line  of  em- 
perors, but  was  in  &ct  an  emperor  himself  They  must  have 
been  struck  with  awe  at  the  information  communicated  by  Audi- 
gier respecting  the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  and  the  connexion  be- 
tween that  important  event  and  the  fate  of  the  French  mon- 
archy. They  must  have  listened  with  pious  wonder  to  the  illus- 
tration of  these  matters  from  the  writings  of  the  fitthers,  and 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  All  this  they  would 
easily  receive;  because  to  worship  the  king,  and  venerate  the 
church,  were  the  two  cardinal  maxims  of  that  age.  To  obey, 
and  to  believe,  were  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  period,  in  which 
the  fine  arts  did  for  a  time  flourish, — ^in  which  the  perception  of 
beauty,  though  too  &stidious,  was  undoubtedly  keen, — in  which 
taste  and  the  imagination,  in  its  lower  departments,  were  zeal- 
ously cultivated, — ^but  in  which,  on  the  other  hand,  originality 
and  independence  of  thought  were  extinguished,  the  greatest 
and  the  lai^st  topics  were  forbidden  to  be  discussed,  the  sciences 
were  almost  deserted,  reforms  and  innovations  were  hated,  new 
opinions  were  despised,  and  their  authors  punished,  until  at 
length,  the  exuberance  of  genius  being  tamed  into  sterility,  the 
national  intellect  was  reduced  to  that  dull  and  monotonous  level 
which  characterizes  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV. 

»•  VoL  il  p.  124.  "  Vol.  ii.  pp.  451-4M. 

^^  **A  quoy  nous  pourrions  ioindre  on  autre  monument  fort  authentique,  e^est  !• 
r^gnltat  de  certains  p^res,  et  de  certains  docteurs  de  T^^ise,  qui  tiennent  que  TAnte- 
Christ  ne  Tiendra  point  au  monde,  qu^apr^s  la  discection,  c'est-li-dlre  aprte  la  dissipap 
tion  de  nostre  empire  Lenr  fondement  est  dans  la  seconde  6plstr6  de  saint  Paul 
anx  Thessaloniciens."    Audigier^  yoL  ii.  p.  462. 
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In  no  instance  can  we  find  a  better  example  of  this  reac- 
tionary movement,  than  in  the  case  of  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meanx. 
The  success,  and  indeed  the  mere  existence,  of  his  work  on  Uni- 
versal History,  becomes,  from  this  point  of  view,  highly  instructive. 
Considered  by  itself,  the  book  is  a  painfiil  exhibition  of  a  great 
genius  cramped  by  a  superstitious  age.  But  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  time  in  which  it  appear^,  it  is  invaluable  as  a  symp- 
tom of  the  French  intellect;  since  it  proves,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
in  one  of  the  first  countries  of  Europe,  could  willingly  submit  to 
a  prostration  of  judgment,  and  could  display  a  blmd  credulity, 
of  which,  in  our  day,  even  the  feeblest-  minds  would  be  asham- 
ed ;  and  that  this,  so  far  from  causing  scandal,  or  bringing  a  re- 
buke on  the  head  of  the  author,  was  received  with  universal  and 
unqualified  applause.  Bossuet  was  a  great  orator,  a  consum- 
mate dialectician,  and  an  accomplished  master  of  those  vague 
sublimities  by  which  most  men  are  easily  affected.  All  these 
qualities  he,  a  few  years  later,  employed  in  the  production  of 
what  is  probably  the  most  formidable  work  ever  directed 
against  Protestantism.''®  But  when  he,  leaving  these  matters, 
entered  the  vast  field  of  history,  he  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  treating  his  new  subject,  than  by  following  the  arbitrary  rules 
peculiar  to  his  own  profession."  His  work  is  an  audacious  at- 
tempt to  degrade  history  to  a  mere  handmaid  of  theology.'®  As 
if,  on  such  matters,  doubt  were  synonymous  with  crime,  he, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  takes  every  thing  for  granted 
which  the  church  had  been  accustomed  to  believe.  This  en- 
ables him  to  speak  with  perfect  confidence  respectiQ^  events 
which  are  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.    He  knows  i^ie  exact 

**  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam  respecting  Bossuet's  mstory  of  the  Yariap 
dons  of  Protestant  Churches.  Const.  Hut,  toL  i.  p.  486 :  compare  Lenninierj  PkUwu 
du  Droit,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Protestant  theologians  to 
retort  against  the  Catholics  the  arguments  of  Bossuet,  on  the  ground  that  religious 
yariations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  honest  pursuit  of  religious  truth.  See 
Blaneo  Whitest  Evidence  against  Cathoiicitmy  pp.  109-112;  and  his  Zettert  from 
Spain^  hy  DobladOy  p.  127.  With  this  I  fully  agi^se ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  the  argument  is  fiital  to  all  ecclesiastical  systems  with  strictly  defined  creeds,  and, 
therefore,  strikes  as  heayOy  against  the  Protestant  churches  as  against  the  Catholic 
Beausobre,  in  his  acute  and  learned  work  on  Manicheism,  seems  to  have  felt  this ; 
and  be  makes  the  dangerous  admission,  **  que  si  Targument  de  M.  de  Meaux  vaut  quel- 
que  chose  centre  la  Reformation,  H  a  la  mdme  force  centre  le  Chrwtianisme."  Hist, 
de  ManichSSj  toL  L  p.  526.  On  Bossuet  as  a  controYersialist,  see  StUudliny  OescMchU 
der  theologisehen  WissenscKaJUn,  toL  iL  pp.  48-45 ;  and  for  a  contemporary  opinion 
of  his  great  work,  see  a  characteristio  passage  In  Lettres  de  Beeiani,  toL  t.  p.  409. 

**  His  method  is  fidrly  stated  by  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  JVanfOM,  vol.  xxt.  p.  427. 

*^  See,  on  this  attempt  of  Bossuet's,  some  good  remarks  in  Stdudlin,  OtschsehU 
asr  theologisehen  Wissensehaflen,  vol.  ii.  p.  198:  "Eirche  und  Christenthum  sind  for 
diesen  Bischoff  der  Mittelpunct  der  ganzen  Geschichte.  Aus  diesem  Gesfchtspunct^ 
betrachtet  er  nicht  nur  die  Patriarchen  und  Propheten,  das  Judenthom  und  die  alten 
Wcissagungen,  sondern  auch  die  Beiche  der  Welt** 
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number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  smce  the  moment  when 
0am  mwxlered  his  brother ;  when  the  delnge  overwhebned  the 
world ;  and  when  Abraham  was  summoned  to  his  mission." 
The  dates  of  these,  and  similar  occurrences,  he  fixes  with  a  pre- 
cision, which  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  they  had  t^en 
place  in  his  own  time,  if  not  under  his  own  eyes."  It  is  true, 
that  the  Hebrew  books  on  which  he  willingly  relied,  supply  no 
evidence  of  the  slightest  value  concerning  the  chronology  even  of 
their  own  people;  while  the  information  they  contain  respecting 
other  countries,  is  notoriously  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.**  But 
so  narrow  were  the  views  of  Bossuet  upon  history,  that  with  all 
this  he,  in  his  own  opinion,  had  no  concern.  The  text  of  the 
Vulgate  declared,  that  these  things  had  happened  at  a  particu- 
lar time;  and  a  number  of  holy  men,  calUng  themselves  the 
council  of  the  church,  had,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, pronounced  the  Vulgate  to  be  authentic,  and  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  place  it  above  all  other  versions.**  This 
theological  opinion  was  accepted  by  Bossuet  as  an  historical 
law;  and  thus  the  decision  of  a  handful  of  cardinals  and  bishops, 
in  a  superstitious  and  uncritical  age,  is  the  sole  authority  for 
that  early  chronology,  the  precision  of  which  is,  to  an  uninform- 
ed reader,  a  matter  of  great  admiration.**. 

In  the  same  way,  because  Bossuet  had  been  taught  that  the 
Jews  are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  he,  under  the  title  of  Uni- 
versal History,  almost  confines  his  attention  to  them,  and  treats 
this  obstinate  and  ignorant  race  as  if  they  formed  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  aflGairs  of  the  universe  had  been  made  to  turn.**    His 

*^  Bo89uet,  Diseours  tur  VBistoire  Uhiverselle^  pp.  10, 11, 16,  17  ;  sec  also,  at  p. 
90,  a  curious  spedmen  of  his  chronological  calculations. 

**  He  says,  that  If  the  ordinarily  received  dates  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Pro- 
phets are  not  true,  then  the  miracles  must  fall,  and  the  writings  themselves  are  not 
inspired.  Hitt.  Univ.  p.  860.  It  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  the  works  of  Bos- 
suet, a  more  rash  assertion  than  this. 

**  Indeed  the  Jews  have  no  consecntiye  chronology  before  Solomon.  See  ^im- 
iefCs  J^yptj  T<A.  I  pp.  Tiii.  xxv.  170, 178, 185,  voL  il  p.  899. 

"^  Domg  this,  as  they  did  eyery  thins  else,  on  account,  not  of  reason,  but  of 
dogma:  for,  as  a  learned  writer  says,  ^'rJ^lise  a  bien  distingu6  eertains  lirres,  en 
apocryphes  et  en  orthodozes ;  elle  s'est  prononc^  d^une  mani^re  formelle  surle  dioix 
des  ouTrages  canoniques ;  n^moins  sa  critique  n*a  jamais  M  fondle  sur  un  examen 
raisonn^,  mais  seulement  sur  la  question  de  savoir  si  tel  ou  tel  6crlt  6tait  dVocord 
arec  les  dogmes  qu'elle  enseignait"    Maunfy  Zi^endei  Pieu$eiy  p.  224U 

**  Theologians  have  always  been  remarkable  for  the  exactness  of  their  knowledge 
on  subjects  respecting  which  nothing  is  known ;  but  none  of  them  have  surpassed 
the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley.  In  1780,  this  eminent  divine  writes:  *'  But  according  to 
the  calculations  I  have  made  of  this  matter,  I  find  God  Almighty  ordered  Koah  to  get 
the  creatures  into  the  ark  on  Sunday  the  12th  of  October,  the  very  day  of  the  au- 
tumnal equinox  that  year ;  and  on  this  present  day,  on  the  Sunday  se^nnigbt  following 
(the  19th  of  October),  that  terrible  catastrophe  began,  the  moon  being  past  her  third 
quarter.^'    NichMt  JihutratioM  of  the  Eighteenth  Century ^  vol.  ii.  p.  792. 

**  **Premierement,  ces  empires  ont  pour  la  plupart  une  liaison  n^ccssaire  avee 
Thiitoire  du  peuple  de  Dieu.    Dieu  s'est  servi  des  Assyriens  et  des  Bab jlonieDS  poor 
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idea  of  an  universal  liistoiy  excludes  those  nations  who  were  the 
first  to  reach  civilization,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Hebrews 
owed  the  scanty  knowledge  which  they  subsequently  acquired/' 
He  says  little  of  the  Persians,  and  less  of  the  Egyptians;  nor 
does  he  even  mention  that  far  greater  people  between  the  Lidus 
and  the  Ganges,  whose  philosophy  formed  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  whose  subtle  speculations  anticipat- 
ed all  the  efforts  of  European  metaphysics,  and  whose  sublime 
inquiries,  conducted  in  their  own  exquisite  language,  date  from 
a  period  when  the  Jews,  stained  with  every  variety  of  crime, 
were  a  plundering  and  vagabond  tribe,  wandering  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  raising  their  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man 
raising  his  hand  against  them. 

When  he  enters  the  more  modem  period,  he  allows  himself 
to  be  governed  by  the  same  theobgical  prejudices.  So  con- 
tracted is  his  view,  that  he  considers  the  whole  history  of  the 
church  as  the  history  of  providential  interference;  and  he  takes 
no  notice  of  the  manner  in  which,  contrary  to  the  original 
scheme,  it  has  been  affected  by  foreign  events."  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  most  important  fact  relating  to  the  early  changes  in 
Christianity,  is  the  extent  to  which  its  doctrines  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  African  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy."  But 
this,  Bossuet  never  mentions ;  nor  does  he  even  hmt  that  any 
such  thing  had  occurred.  It  suited  his  views  to  look  upon  the 
church  as  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  he,  therefore,  omits  the  most 
important  event  in  its  early  history.'®    To  descend  a  little 

ch&tier  ce  peuple ;  des  Penes  pour  le  r^tablir ;  d* Alexandre  et  de  ses  premiers  sue- 
cesBeurs  pnour  le  prot^ger ;  d*Aiitiocbus  riUuatre  et  de  ses  successeurs  pourTexercer; 
des  Bomains  poor  soutenir  sa  liberty  contre  les  rois  de  Syrie,  qui  ne  songeaient  qvCk 
le  d^tmire.''  Sottuet,  Hist,  Uhiv,  p.  382.  Well  may  M.  Lerminier  say  {Philoa,  du 
Droitj  vol.  ii.  p.  87),  that  Bossuet  **a  sacrifiS  toutes  les  nations  au  peuple  juif.'' 

**  On  the  extraordinary  and  prolonged  ignorance  of  the  Jews,  e^en  to  the  time 
of  the  Apostles,  see  Mac1ca%f$  ProffTMeofthe  InUllect^  vol.  i.  pp.  18  seq. ;  a  work  of 
profound  learning. 

**  The  original  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  stated  by  its  Great  Author  {Matthew 
X.  6,  and  xv.  24)^  was  merely  to  convert  the  Jews ;  and  if  the  doctrines  of  Clirist  had 
never  extended  beyond  that  ignorant  people,  they  could  not  have  received  those 
modifications  which  philosophy  imposed  upon  them.  The  whole  of  this  subject  is 
admirably  discussed  in  Maekai/*9  Froffresi  of  the  Intellect  in  Rdigiow  Development^ 
voL  iL  pp.  882  seq. ;  and  on  the  **  universalism,"  first  clearly  announced  *'  by  the 
Hellenist  Stephen,"  see  p.  484.  Neander  makes  a  noticeable  attempt  to  evade  the 
difliculty  caused  by  the  changes  in  Christianity  from  **  various  outward  causes :"  see 
his  Hietcry  of  the  Church,  vol.  iiL  p.  125. 

*  Neander  (Hiet,  of  the  G/wrch,  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  even  thinks  that  Cerinthus,  whose 
views  are  remarkable  as  being  the  point  where  Gnosticism  and  Judaism  touch  eaoh 
other,  borrowed  his  system  from  Alexandria.  But  this,  though  not  unlikely,  seems 
onlj  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Theodoret.  On  the  influence  of  the  Flatonism  of 
Alexandria,  in  developing  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  see  Neander,  vol  ii.  pp.  804,  806* 
814.    Compare  Sharpe'e  SieUof  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  152  seq. 

^*  And  having  to  mention  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  was  more  deeply  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  Alexandria  than  were  any  of  the  other  fathers,  Bossuet  merely 
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later :  every  one  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  eivilizatioD 
will  allow,  that  no  small  share  of  it  is  due  to  those  gleams  of 
light,  which,  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness,  shot  from  the 
great  centres  of  Cordova  and  Bagdad.  These,  however,  were 
the  work  of  Mohammedanism ;  and  as  Bossuet  had  been  taught 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a  pestilential  heresy,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  Christian  nations  had  derived 
any  thing  from  so  corrupt  a  source.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
says  nothing  of  that  great  religion,  the  noise  of  which  has  filled 
the  world  ;'*  and  having  occasion  to  mention  its  founder,  he 
treats  him  with  scorn,  as  an  impudent  impostor,  whose  preten- 
sions it  is  hardly  fitting  to  notice.'"  The  great  apostle,  who 
diflEused  among  millions  of  idolaters  the  subfime  verity  of  one 
God,  is  spoken  of  by  Bossuet  with  supreme  contempt ;  because 
Bossuet,  with  the  true  spirit  of  his  profession,  could  see  nothing 
to  admire  in  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  his  own.^'  But 
when  he  has  occasion  to  mention  some  obscure  member  of  that 
class  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  then  it  is  that  he  scatters  his 
praises  with  boundless  provision.  In  his  scheme  of  universal 
history,  Mohammed  is  not  worthy  to  play  a  part.  He  is  passed 
by ;  but  the  truly  great  man,  the  man  to  whom  the  human  race 
is  really  indebted,  is — Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  He  it  is,  says 
Bossuet,  whose  unrivalled  actions  fflled  the  universe  with  his 
£Eune,  both  during  his  lifetime  and  after  his  death.'*    It  is  true, 

■ays,  p.  98,  '*  4  pea  prte  dans  le  mdme  tempe,  le  saint  pr^tre  dement  Alesandrin 
ddterra  lea  antiquit^s  du  paganisme  pour  le  confondre.*^ 

'^  About  the  time  that  Bossuet  wrote,  a  Terj  learned  writer  calculated  that  the 
area  of  the  countries  which  professed  Mohammedanism,  exceeded,  by  one-fifth,  those 
where  Christianity  was  believed.  See  JSrerewowTt  Ingturiet  touihimg  the  Diwtmtif 
of  Languaget  and  Beligion*,  Lond.  1674,  pp.  144,  146.  The  estimate  of  Souther 
(Vindicia  EceleHm  AnglicatuBy  London,  1826,  p.  48)  is  very  vague ;  but  it  is  much 
easier  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Mohammedan  countries  than  of  the  extent  of  th^ 
population.  On  this  latter  point  we  have  the  most  conflicting  statements.  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  there  are,  according  to  Sharon  Turner  (Hut.  of  England^  toL  iiL 
p.  485,  edit  1889),  eighty  million  Mohammedans ;  according  to  Dr.  EUlotson  (Human 
Pkytiology^  p.  1065,  edit.  1840),  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  milUon ;  while, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilkin  (note  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne^s  TTorJkj,  voL  ii.  p.  87,  edit. 
188M,  there  are  a  hundred  and  eighty-eight  million. 

^  **  Le  faux  prophdte  donna  ses  victoires  pour  toute  marque  de  sa  mission.** 
Bo$aH€t,  p.  125. 

^*  The  greatest  Mohammedan  writers  have  always  expressed  ideas  regarding  the 
Deity  more  lofty  than  those  possessed  by  the  mijority  of  Christians.  The  Koran 
contains  noble  passages  on  the  oneness  of  God ;  and  for  the  views  of  their  ordinary 
theologians,  I  may  refer  to  an  interesting  Mohammedan  sermon,  in  Transacliont  of  the 
Bombay  Society ^  voL  L  pp.  146-168.  See  also,  in  vol  iiL  pp.  898-148,  an  Eesay  by 
Vans  Kennedy ;  and  compare  a  remarkable  passage,  considering  the  quarter  from 
which  it  comes,  in  Avtohiography  of  the  Emperor  Jehangueir^  p.  44.  Those  who 
are  so  thoughtless  as  to  believe  that  Mohammed  was  a  hypocrite,  had  better  stady 
the  admirable  remarks  of  M.  Comte  (Philos,  Pot,  voL  v.  pp.  76.  77),  who  truly  says, 
**  qu*un  homme  vraiment  sup^rieur  n\  Jamais  pu  exercer  aucune  grande  action  sur 
ses  semblables  sans  6tre  d*abord  lui-m^me  intimement  convaincu.** 

'^  **  Saint  Martin  fut  fait  6v^ue  de  Tours,  et  remplit  tout  runivers  dn  bruit  de 
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that  not  one  educated  mem  in  fifty  has  ever  heard  the  name  of 
Martin,  bishop  of  Tours.  But  Martin  performed  miracles,  and 
the  church  had  made  him  a  saint ;  his  claims,  therefore,  to  the 
attention  of  historians  must  be  far  superior  to  the  claims  of  one 
who,  like  Mohammed,  was  without  these  advantages.  Thus  it 
is  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  only  eminent  writer  on  history 
during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  greatest  man  Asia  has  evei 
produced,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
IS  considered  in  every  way  inferior  to  a  mean  and  ignorant 
monk,  whose  most  important  achievement  was  the  erection  of  a 
monastery,  and  who  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  useless  sol- 
itude, trembling  before  the  superstitious  fancies  of  his  weak  and 
ignoble  nature,"'* 

Such  was  the  narrow  spirit  with  which  the  great  fects  of 
history  were  contemplated  by  a  writer,  who,  when  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  own  department,  displayed  the  most  towering  ge- 
nius. This  contracted  view  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
his  attempt  to  explain  the  complicated  movements  of  the  human 
race  by  principles  which  he  had  generalized  from  his  own  inferior 
studies.'*  Nor  need  any  one  be  offended,  that,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  I  assign  to  the  pursuits  of  Bossuet  a  rank  lower 
than  that  in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed.  It  is  certain 
that  religious  dogmas  do,  in  many  cases,  influence  the  affairs  of 
men.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  as  civilization  advances, 
such  influence  decreases,  and  that  even  when  the  power  of  those 
dogmas  was  at  its  height,  there  were  many  other  motives  by 
which  the  actions  of  mankind  were  also  governed.  And  since 
the  study  of  history  is  the  study  of  the  aggregate  of  these  mo- 
tives, it  is  evident  that  history  must  be  superior  to  theology  ; 
just  as  the  whole  is  superior  to  a  part.  A  neglect  of  this  sim- 
ple consideration  has,  with  a  few  eminent  exceptions,  led  all 

6a  saintetd  et  de  sea  miracles,  durant  sa  yie,  et  apr^  sa  mort.**  Bossuet,  Hist,  Univ, 
p.  111. 

"**  The  Benedictines  have  written  the  life  of  Martin  in  their  Hist,  Lit.  ds  laFranee, 
YoL  L  part  ii.  pp.  418^17,  Paris,  1788,  4to.  They  say  that  he  erected  the  first  mon- 
astery in  Gaul:  "Martin,  toujours  passionn^  pour  la  solitude,  ^rigea  un  monastdre 
qui  fnt  le  premier  que  Ton  edt  encore  tH  dans  les  Gaules."  p.  414.  At  p.  415,  they 
make  the  unnecessary  admission,  that  the  saint  **  n'ayoit  point  6tudi6  lesscienoes  pro- 
fanes.'' I  may  add,  that  the  miracles  of  Martin  are  related  by  Fleury,  who  CTidently 
believes  that  they  were  really  performed.  Flewry^  Hist,  EccUtiagUque^  livre  xtL  no. 
31,  ToL  iy.  pp.  215-217,  Paris,  1768, 12mo.  Neander,  haying  the  advantage  of  living 
a  hundred  years  later  liian  Fleury,  is  content  to  say,  "  the  veneration  of  his  period 
denominated  hira  a  worker  of  miracles."  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  voL  iv.  p.  494.  There 
is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him,  from  Sulpitius  Severus,  inMoshnnisEceles,  Hist, 
voL  i.  p.  128. 

^*  At  pp.  479,  480,  Bossuet  gives  a  sort  of  sunmuury  of  his  historical  principles ; 
and  if  they  are  true,  history  is  evidently  impossible  to  be  written.  On  this  account, 
though  fully  recognising  the  genius  of  Bossuet,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  remarks 
made  upon  him  by  M.  (^mte,  Fhiios,  Fos.  voL  iv.  p.  280,  vol.  vL  pp.  816,  817. 
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ecclesiastical  authors  into  serious  errors.  It  has  induced  in  them 
a  disposition  to  disregard  the  immense  variety  of  external  events, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  course  of  affairs  is  regulated  by  some 
principles  which  theology  alone  can  detect.  This,  indeed,  is 
only  the  result  of  a  general  law  of  the  mind,  by  which  those 
who  have  any  fevoArite  profession,  are  apt  to  exaggerate  its  ca- 
pacity ;  to  explain  events  by  its  maxims,  and,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
fract through  its  medium  the  occurrences  of  life.^^  Among 
theologians,  however,  such  prejudices  are  more  dangerous  than 
in  any  other  profession,  because  among  them  alone  are  they  for- 
tified by  that  bold  assumption  of  supernatural  authority  on 
which  many  of  the  clergy  willingly  rely. 

These  professional  prejudices,  when  supported  by  theological 
dogmas,  in  a  reign  like  that  of  Louis  XIV.,''  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  peculiarities  which  mark  the  historical  work  of 
Bossuet.  Besides  this,  in  his  case,  the  general  tendency  was 
aggravated  by  personal  characteristics.  His  mind  was  remark- 
able for  a  haughtiness,  which  we  find  constantly  breaking  out 
into  a  general  contempt  for  mankind.'^  At  the  same  time  his 
amazing  eloquence,  and  the  effects  which  it  never  £Etiled  to  pro- 
duce, seemed  to  justify  the  overweening  confidence  that  he  felt 
in  his  own  powers.  There  is,  indeed,  in  some  of  lus  greatest 
efforts,  so  much  of  the  fire  and  majesty  of  genius,  that  we  are 
reminded  of  those  lofty  and  burning  words  with  which  the  pro- 
phets of  antiquity  thrilled  their  hearers.  Bossuet,  thus  stand- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  on  an  eminence  which  raised  him  above  the 
ordinary  weaknesses  of  men,  loved  to  taunt  them  with  their 
follies,  and  to  deride  every  aspiration  of  their  genius.  Every 
thing  like  intellectual  boldness  seemed  to  gall  his  own  superior- 
ity.** It  was  this  boundless  arrogance  with  which  he  was  filled, 
-which  gives  to  his  works  some  of  their  most  marked  peculiar- 
ities. It  was  this,  that  made  him  strain  every  nerve  to  abase 
and  vilify  those  prodigious  resources  of  the  human  understand- 

^  And  then,  as  M.  Charles  €k>mte  well  says,  they  call  this  prejudice  their  moral 
sense,  or  their  moral  instinct.     Comtek  TraiUde  LkgidoHon^  vol  i.  p.  116. 

^  The  connection  between  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and  the  despotism  of  Louis 
XIV.  is  touched  on  by  Montlosier,  who,  however,  has  probably  laid  too  much  stress 
on  the  influence  which  the  civil  law  exercised  over  both.  MowUonerj  MtmarekU 
Fran^aise^  voL  iL  p.  90. 

^*  He  belonged  to  a  class  of  historians,  described  by  a  celebrated  writer  in  a  single 
sentence :  "  dans  leurs  Merits  Tauteur  paralt  souvent  grand,  mais  l*humamt^  est  tou- 
jours  petite."    Toequewih^  Dhnocratie^  roL  iv.  p.  189. 

*  Hardly  any  one  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  the  history  of  Bossuet  will 
require  evidence  of  his  singular  arrogance.  But  the  reader  may  consult  Sism&ndif 
Hist.  cUm  Franf.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  247  ;  and  on  his  treatment  of  F6n41on,  which  was  the 
most  shameful  transaction  of  his  life,  compare  BumeVs  Own  Thne^  voL  iv.  p.  884, 
with  Capejigue^s  ZouU  XIV,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  where  there  is  printed  one  of  the  many 
epigrams  to  which  the  conduct  of  Bossuet  gave  rise. 
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ing,  which  are  often  despised  by  men  who  are  ignorant  of  them  ; 
bat  which  in  reality  are  so  great,  that  no  one  has  yet  arisen  able 
to  scan  them  in  the  whole  of  their  gigantic  dimensions.  It  was 
this  same  contempt  for  the  human  intellect,  that  made  him 
deny  its  capacity  to  work  out  for  itself  the  epochs  through  which 
it  has  passed  ;  and,  consequently,  made  him  recur  to  the  dogma 
of  supernatural  interference.  It  was  this,  again,  that,  in  those 
magnificent  orations  which  are  among  the  greatest  wonders  of 
modem  art,  caused  him  to  exhaust  the  language  of  eulogy,  not 
upon  intellectual  eminence,  but  upon  mere  military  achieve- 
ments, upon  great  conquerors,  those  pe'sts  and  destroyers  of  men, 
who  pass  their  lives  in  discovering  new  ways  of  slaying  their 
enemies,  and  in  devising  new  means  of  aggravating  the  miseries 
of  the  world.  And,  to  descend  stiU  lower,  it  was  this  same  con- 
tempt for  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind,  which  made  him 
look  with  reverence  upon  a  king,  who  considered  all  those  inter- 
ests as  nothing ;  but  who  had  the  merit  of  enslaving  the  mind 
of  France,  and  of  increasing  the  power  of  that  body  of  men, 
among  whom  Bossuet  himself  was  the  most  distinguished. 

In  the  absence  of  sufficient  evidence  respecting  the  general 
state  of  the  French  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  such  notions  as  these  had 
penetrated  the  popular  mind.  But,  looking  at  the  manner  in 
which  government  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  country,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  were  very 
acceptable  to  his  own  generation.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
rather  of  curiosity  than  of  importance ;  for  only  a  few  years  later 
there  appeared  the  first  symptoms  of  that  imprecedented  move- 
ment, which  not  merely  destroyed  the  political  institutions  of 
France,  but  eflFected  a  greater  and  more  permanent  revolution 
in  every  department  of  the  national  intellect.  At  the  death  of 
Louis  ilV.,  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  politics,  in  religion,  and 
in  morals,  every  thing  was  ripe  for  reaction.  The  materials  stiU 
existing  are  so  ample,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  trace  with 
considerable  minuteness  the  steps  of  this  great  process ;  but  it 
will,  I  think,  be  more  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme  of  this 
Introduction,  if  I  pass  over  some  of  the  intermediate  links,  and 
confine  myself  to  those  salient  instances  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  most  strikingly  portrayed. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  extraordinary  in  the  change 
which,  in  France,  one  generation  was  able  to  effect  in  the 
method  of  writing  history.  The  best  way,  perhaps,  to  form  an 
idea  of  this,  will  be  to  compare  the  works  of  Voltaire  with  those 
of  Bossuet ;  because  these  great  authors  were  probably  the  most 
able,  and  were  certainly  the  most  influential,  Frenchmen  during 
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the  period  they  reBpectirely  represented.  The  first  great  im- 
provement which  we  find  in  Voltaire,  as  compared  with  Boe- 
suet,  is  an  increased  perception  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  in- 
tellect. In  addition  to  the  circumstances  already  noticed,  we 
must  remember  that  the  reading  of  Bossuet  lay  in  a  direction 
which  prevented  him  from  feeling  this.  He  had  not  studied 
those  branches  of  knowledge  where  great  things  have  been 
achieved  ;  but  he  was  very  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the 
saints  and  fathers,  whose  speculations  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  resources  of  their  own  under- 
standing. Thus  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  workings  of  the 
mind  in  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  puerile  literature  Eu- 
rope has  ever  produced,  the  contempt  which  Bossuet  felt  for 
mankind  went  on  increasing ;  until  it  reached  that  inordinate 
d^ree  which,  in  his  later  works,  is  painfully  conspicuous.  But 
Voltaire,  who  paid  no  attention  to  such  things  as  these,  passed 
his  long  life  in  the  constant  accumulation  of  real  and  available 
knowledge.  His  mind  was  essentially  modem.  Despising  un- 
supported authority,  and  heedless  of  tradition,  he  devoted  himself 
to  subjects  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  human  reason  is  too  ap- 
parent to  be  mistaken.  The  more  his  knowledge  advanced,  the 
more  he  admired  those  vast  powers  by  which  the  knowledge  had 
been  created.  Hence  his  admiration  for  the  intellect  of  man,  so 
fiir  from  diminishing,  grew  with  his  growth ;  and,  just  in  the 
same  proportion,  there  was  strengthened  his  love  of  humanity, 
and  his  dislike  to  the  prejudices  idiich  had  long  obscured  its  his- 
tory. That  this,  in  the  inarch  of  his  mind,  was  the  course  it 
actually  followed,  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
different  spirit  of  his  works,  in  reference  to  the  different  periods 
of  life  in  which  they  were  produced. 

The  first  historical  work  of  Voltaire  was  a  life  of  Charles 
XII.,  in  1728.^'  At  this  time  his  knowledge  was  still  scanty, 
and  he  was  still  influenced  by  the  servile  traditions  of  the  pre* 
cediog  generation.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderfiil,  that  he  should 
express  the  greatest  respect  for  Charles,  who,  among  the  ad- 
mirers of  military  fame,  will  always  preserve  a  certain  reputa- 
tion ;  though  his  only  merits  are,  that  he  ravaged  many  coun- 
tries and  killed  many  men.  But  we  find  little  sympathy  with 
his  unfortimate  subjects,  the  accumulations  of  whose  industry 
supported  the  royal  armies  ;^^  nor  is  there  much  pity  for  those 

"  He  8a j8  that  he  wrote  it  in  1728.  (Euvreade  Voltaire,  toI.  xxiL,  p.  5 ;  but,  ae* 
cording  to  M.  Lepan  iVie  de  VoUaire,  p.  882),  "il  parut  en  1781.**  Both  aUte- 
menta  may  be  accurate,  as  Voltaire  firequenUy  kept  hia  works  for  some  time  in 
manuscript. 

"  Sir  A.  Alison,  who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of  respect  for  military 
conquerors,  says  of  Sweden,  "the  attempt  which  Charles  XTT.  made  to  aogage  her 
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nations  who  were  oppressed  by  this  great  robber  in  the  immense 
line  of  his  conquests  from  Sweden  to  Turkey.  Indeed,  the  ad- 
miration of  Voltaire  for  Charles  is  unbounded.  He  calls  him 
the  most  extraordinary  man  the  world  had  ever  seen;^^  he  de- 
clares him  to  be  a  prince  fdU  of  honour  ;^*  and  while  he  scarcely 
blames  his  infamous  murder  of  Patkul,^'  he  relates  with  evident 
emotion  how  the  royal  lunatic,  at  the  head  of  forty  servants,  re- 
sisted an  entire  army.'*  In  the  same  way,  he  says,  that 
after  the  battle  of  Narva,  all  the  attempts  of  Charles  were 
unable  to  prevent  medals  from  being  struck  at  Stockholm  in 
celebration  of  that  event  ;*''  although  Voltaire  well  knew  that  a 
man  of  such  extravagant  vanity  must  have  been  pleased  by  so 
durable  a  homage,  and  although  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  had 
not  been  pleased,  the  medals  would  never  have  been  struck :  for 
who  would  venture,  without  an  object,  to  offend,  in  his  own  cap- 
ital,  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  revengeful  of  princes  ? 

So  far,  it  might  appear,  that  little  had  been  gained  in  the 
method  of  writing  history.'^     But,  even  thus  early,  we  find  one 

in  long  and  arduous  wars,  so  completely  drained  the  resources  of  the  country,  that 
they  fid  not  recover  the  loss  for  half  a  century."  Bisi.  of  Europe^  vol.  x.  p.  604. 
See  also,  on  the  effects  produced  by  the  conscriptions  w  Charles  XII.,  Lain^$ 
Sweden^  p.  59 ;  Kochy  TahUau  det  JUvoltUumij  vol.  ii.  p.  68 ;  and  above  all,  a  curious 
passage  in  DucIm^  Mim,  Secrets^  vol.  i.  p.  448.  Several  of  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
Xn.,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were  sent  into  Sberia,  where  Bell  fell  in  with  them 
eariy  in  the  eighteenth  century.  BelTi  Travels  in  Atioy  edit.  Edinb.  1788,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228,  224. 

**  **  Charles  Xn,  l*homme  le  plus  extraordinaire  peut-^tre  qui  ait  jamais  6t6  sur 
la  terre,  qui  a  r^uni  en  lui  toutes  les  mndes  qualit^s  de  ses  aleux,  et  qui  n*a  eu 
d*autre  difaut  ni  d^aatre  malhenr  que  de  les  avoir  toutes  ontr^es.  Hitt,  de  Charles 
Xlly  livre  i.,  in  CEuvres  de  Vottaircy  vol.  xxii.  p.  30. 

••  "Plein  d'honneur."    Ibid,  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xxii.  p.  63. 

*  Which  Burke,  not  witliout  justice,  compares  to  the  ronrder  of  Monaldeschi  by 
Christina.  Burke's  Works,  voL  i  p.  412.  See  some  remarks  on  the  murder  of 
Patkul,  in  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Oens,  vol.  i.  p.  230 ;  and  an  account  of  it,  from  Swedish 
authorities,  in  Bamers  Traets,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  879-881.  For  Voltaire's  version,  see  his 
(Euvres,  vol  xxii.  pp.  186,  187 :  which  may  be  contrasted  with  Crichton  and 
Whealon's  Htstory  of  Seandinaoia,  Bdmb.  1888,  vol.  ii.  p.  127. 

**  CEuvres  de  Voltaire^  vol.  xxii.  pp.  250-260..  It  may  interest  some  persons  to 
bear,  that  the  litter  in  which  this  madman  *^was  borne  ft^m  the  battle  of  Pultava" 
is  stiii  preserved  at  Moscow.  KohTs  RussiOy  p.  220.  It  was  also  seen  by  M.  Custine. 
Cuitine's  Bussie,  vol  iii.  p.  268. 

*"  **  Sa  modestie  ne  put  emp^her  qu'on  ne  frappAt  i  Stockholm  plusieurs  mM- 
aillea  pour  perp6tner  la  m^moire  de  ces  6v6nements."  Charles  Xll,  Hvre  ii.  in 
(Ewares,  vol.  xxii  p.  70.  / 

**  Even  some  of  its  geographical  details  are  said  to  be  inaccurate.  Compare 
VUUmain,  LitUraiureau  XVIIP  Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  with  KohTs  Bussta,  p.  605. 
However,  as  M.  Villemain  says,  this  must  always  be  the  case,  when  writers,  who 
only  know  a  country  from  maps,  attempt  to  enter  into  details  respecting  military 
geography.  In  regard  to  style,  it  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  and  a  well-known 
eritic,  Laoretelle,  calls  it  *Me  modtie  le  plus  accompli  de  narration  qui  existe  dans 
notre  langue.''  LaeretelU,  JHx-huitikne  Sikle,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.  In  1848  it  was  still 
used  as  a  text-book  in  the  French  royal  colleges.  See  Beport  on  Education  in 
FraneSj  in  Journal  of  Stat,  8oc  vol  vi.  p.  808.  Further  information  respecting 
VOL.  I. — 37 
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vast  improvement.  In  Voltaire's  life  of  Charles  XII.,  faulty  as 
it  is,  there  are  none  of  those  assumptions  of  supernatural  inter« 
ference  in  which  Bossuet  delighted,  and  which  were  natural  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  The  absence  of  this  marks  the  first 
great  stage  in  the  French  school  of  history  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  we  find  the  same  peculiarity  in  all  the  subsequent 
historians,  none  of  whom  recuri^  to  a  method,  which,  though 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  theologians,  is  fatal  to  all  independ- 
ent inquiries,  since  it  not  only  prescribes  the  course  the  inquirer 
is  bound  to  take,  but  actually  sets  up  a  limit  beyond  which  he  is 
forbidden  to  proceed. 

That  Yoltaire  should  have  infringed  upon  this  ancient  method 
only  thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  that  he 
should  have  done  this  in  a  popular  work,  abounding  with  such 
dangerous  adventures  as  are  always  found  to  tempt  the  mind  to 
an  opposite  course,  is  a  step  of  no  common  inerit,  and  becomes 
still  more  worthy  of  remark,  if  taken  in  connexion  with  another 
fEkct  of  considerable  interest.  This  is,  that  the  life  of  Charles 
XII.  represents  the  first  epoch,  not  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, but  also  in  the  intellect  of  Voltaire  himself.*'  After  it 
was  published,  this  great  man  turned  a  while  from  history,  and 
directed  his  attention  to  some  of  the  noblest  subjects :  to  math- 
ematics, to  physics,  to  jurisprudence,  to  the  discoveries  of  New- 
ton, and  to  the  speculations  of  Locke.  In  these  things  he  per- 
ceived those  capabilities  of  the  human  mind,  which  his  own 
country  had  formerly  witnessed,  but  of  which,  during  the  au- 
thority of  Louis  XIV.  the  memory  had  been  almost  lost.  Then 
it  was  that,  with  extended  knowledge  and  sharpened  intellect, 
he  returned  to  the  great  field  of  history. *°  The  manner  in  which 
he  now  treated  his  old  subject,  showed  the  change  that  had  come 
over  him.     In   1752,  appeared  his  celebrated  work  on  Louis 

this  work  may  be  found  in  Longchamp  et  Woffniire,  Mhn,  sur  Voltaire,  voL  iL  p. 
494;  and  in  Mhn,  de  Oenlis,  toI.  viii.  p.  224,  rol.  x.  p.  804. 

'^  It  is  eyident,  from  Voltaire*8  correspondence,  that  he  afterwards  became  some- 
what ashamed  of  the  praises  he  had  bestowed  on  Charles  XII.  In  1785,  be  writes 
to  De  Formont,  "  si  Charles  Xn  n^avait  pas  M  excesdvement  grand,  nudbeurenx, 
et  fou,  je  me  serais  bien  donn6  de  garde  de  parler  de  lui."  (Euvrea  de  Voltaire,  toI 
ItL  p.  462.  In  1758,  advancing  still  further,  he  says  of  Charles,  "yoiU,  monsieur, 
ce  que  les  hommes  de  tons  les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  appellent  un  h^ros ;  mais 
o^est  le  vulgtdre  de  tons  les  temps  et  de  tons  les  pays  qui  donne  ce  nom  ^  la  soif  du 
carnage."  Ibid,  yoU  Ix.  p.  411.  In  1759,  he  writes,  that  he  was  then  engaged  on  the 
history  of  Peter  the  Great :  "  mais  je  doute  que  cela  soit  aussi  amusant  que  la  Tie  de 
Charles  XII ;  car  ce  Pierre  n^^tait  qu^un  sage  extraordinaire,  et  Charles  nn  fou  ex- 
traordinaire, qui  se  battait,  comme  Don  Quichotte,  cdntre  des  moulins  k  vent.**  toL 
1x1.  p.  28 ;  see  also  p.  850.  These  passages  prove  the  constant  progress  Voltaire 
was  making  in  his  conception  of  what  history  ought  to  be,  and  what  its  uses  were. 

"*  In  1741,  he  mentions  his  increasing  love  of  history.  Oorretp.  in  (Euvret  de  Vet* 
lairej  voL  li.  p.  96. 
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XIV.,"  the  very  title  of  which  is  su^estive  of  the  process 
through  which  his  mind  had  passed.  His  fonner  history  was  an 
account  of  a  king ;  this  is  an  account  of  an  age.  To  the  pro- 
duction of  his  youth  he  gave  the  title  of  a  History  of  Charles 
XIL  ;  this  he  called  the  Age  of  Loms  XIV,  Before,  he  had 
detailed  the  peculiarities  of  a  prince  ;  now,  he  considered  the 
movements  of  a  people.  Indeed,  in  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
he  announces  his  intention  to  describe,  ^^  not  the  actions  of  a  sin- 
gle man,  but  the  character  of  men/'^'*  Nor,  in  this  point  of  view, 
is  the  execution  inferior  to  the  design.  While  he  is  contented 
with  giving  a  summary  of  military  achievements,  on  which  Bos- 
suet  hung  with  delight,  he  enters  at  great  length  into  those  really 
important  matters  which,  before  his  time,  found  no  place  in  the 
history  of  France.  He  has  one  chapter  on  commerce  and  in- 
ternal government  ;'3  another  chapter  on  finances;"  another  on 
the  history  of  science ;»«  and  three  chapters  on  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts.'®  And  though  Voltaire  did  not  attach  much  value 
to  theological  disputes,  still  he  knew  that  they  have  often  played 
a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  he,  therefore,  gives  several 
distinct  chapters  to  a  relation  of  ecclesiastical  matters  during  the 
reign  of  Louis.  *^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  the  immense 
superiority  which  a  scheme  like  this  possessed,  not  only  over  the 
narrow  views  of  Bossuet,  but  even  over  his  own  earlier  history. 
Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  find  in  it  prejudices  from  which 
it  was  difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  educated  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  be  entirely  firee.  Not  only  does  Voltaire  dwell  at  need- 
less length  upon  those  amusements  and  debaucheries  of  Louis, 
with  wluch  history  can  have  little  concern,  but  he  displays  an 
evident  disposition  to  &vour  the  king  himself,  and  to  protect  his 
name  from  the  in&my  with  which  it  ought  to  be  covered.»*» 

'^  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  life  of  Voltaire,  says  that  it  appeared  in  1751.  Lives  of 
Men  of  Letterty  toL  i.  p.  106.  But  1752  is  the  date  given  in  Bioa,  Univ.  xlix.  478 ; 
in  Quirardf  France  Lit,  rol.  x.  p.  855 ;  and  in  Lepan^  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  382. 

"*  *<  On  veut  essayer  de  peindre  4  la  po8t6rit6,  non  les  actions  d^un  senl  homme, 
mais  Tesprit  des  honunes  dans  le  si^e  le  plus  ^lair6  qui  &t  jamais.''  Bi^de  Louie 
XIV,  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  Tol.  xix.  p.  213.  And  in  his  correspondence  respecting 
his  work  on  Louis  XIV.,  he  carefully  makes  the  same  distinction.  See  vol.  Ivi.  pp. 
458,  488,  489,  500,  vol.  Ivii.  pp.  387,  842-844,  vol.  Ux.  p.  108. 

**  Chap,  xxix.,  in  (Euvree  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xx.  pp.  234-267. 

•*  Chap.  XXX.,  in  (Euvree,  voL  xx.  pp.  267-291.  This  chapter  is  praised  in  Sin- 
elair*9  Hist,  of  the  Public  Jtevenue,  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  77  ;  an  indifferent  work,  but 
the  best  we  have  on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  refers. 

**  Chap,  xxxi.,  in  (Euvree,  vol.  xx.  pp.  291-299 ;  necessarily  a  very  short  chapter, 
because  of  the  paucity  of  materials. 

^  Chapters  xxxii.  to  xxxiv.,  in  (Euvree,  voL  xx.  pp.  299-838. 

•^  (Euvree,  vol  xx.  pp.  838-464. 

**  This  disposition  to  favour  Louis  XFV.  is  noticed  by  Condorcet,  who  says  it 
was  the  only  early  prejudice  which  Voltaire  was  unable  to  shake  off:  **c'est  le  seul 
pr6jug<J  de  sa  jeunesse  qu'il  ait  conserve."  Condorcet,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  in  (Euvree  de 
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But  the  next  work  of  Voltaire  showed  that  this  was  a  mere 
personal  feeling,  and  did  not  aflFect  his  general  views  as  to  the 
part  which  the  acts  of  princes  ought  to  occupy  in  history.  Four 
years  after  the  appearance  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  pub- 
lished his  important  treatise  on  the  iforofo,  Manners^  and  Char- 
(zder  of  Nations.^''  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  books 
which  appeared  during  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  still  re- 
mains the  best  on  the  subject  to  which  it  refers.  The  mere 
reading  it  displays  is  immense  ;»•«  what,  however,  is  iar  more 
admirable,  is  the  skill  with  which  the  author  connects  the  va- 
rious facts,  and  makes  them  illustrate  each  other,  sometimes  by 
a  single  remark,  sometimes  only  by  the  order  and  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.  Indeed,  considered  solely  as  a  work  of 
art,  it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  it  too  highly ;  while,  as  a 
symptom  of  the  times,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  it  con- 
tains no  traces  of  that  adulation  of  royalty  which  characterized 
Voltaire  in  the  period  of  his  youth,  and  which  is  foimd  in  all  the 
best  writers  during  the  power  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  whole  of 
this  long  and  important  work,  the  great  historian  takes  little 
notice  of  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  of  the  changes  of  ministers, 
or  of  the  fate  of  Mngs  ;  but  he  endeavours  to  discover  and  de- 
velop the  different  epochs  through  which  Man  has  successively 
passed.  "  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  to  write  a  history,  not  of  wars, 
but  of  society ;  and  to  ascertain  how  men  lived  in  the  interior  of 
their  families,  and  what  were  the  arts  which  they  commonly  cul- 
tivated."*"    For,  he  adds,  "  my  object  is  the  history  of  the  hu- 

Voltaire^  voL  L  p.  286.  See  abo,  on  this  defeot,  Orirrnn  et  Dideroty  Oarrmp,  Lit 
vol.  ii.  p.  182 ;  JLemorUey,  JStablisaement  Mofwrehiquey  pp.  451,  452 ;  Minude  Brit- 
taty  vol.  11.  pp.  88,  89.  It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  Voltaire^s  earlier  opinions 
were  still  more  favourable  to  Louis  XIV.  than  those  which  he  afterwards  expressed 
in  his  historj.  See  a  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1740  to  Lord  Harvey,  printed  in 
(Euvres  de  Voltairef  voL  IviiL  pp.  57-68. 

**  Mr.  Burton,  in  his  interesting  work.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hwbm^  voL  iL 
p.  129,  savs  it  was  **  first  published  in  1756  ;^  and  the  same  date  is  given  by  Qudrard 
{France  LUteraire^  vol.  z.  p.  859),  who  is  a  very  accurate  bibliographer ;  to  that 
Condorcet  (^Viede  Voltaire^  p.  199)  and  Lord  Brougham  {Men  of  Letten,  voL  L  p. 
98)  are  probably  in  error  in  assigning  it  to  1757.  la  regard  to  its  title,  I  translate 
'  Moeurs '  as  *  morals  and  manners  ;*  for  M.  Tocqueville  uses  *  modurs'  as  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  word  ^  mores.*  Tocqueville^  DimocrcUie  en  AnUrique,  voL  iii.  pp.  50,  84, 

*^  Superficial  writers  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  calling  Voltaire  superficial, 
that  it  may  be  well  to  observe,  that  his  accuracy  has  been  praised,  not  only  by  his 
own  countrymen,  but  by  several  Kngliflh  authors  of  admitted  learning.  For  three 
remarkable  instances  of  this,  from  men  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  leaning  towards 
his  other  opinions,  see  notee  to  Charlee  K,  in  RoberteofCe  Work*^  pp.  481,  482; 
Barrington^e  Observatiom  on  the  Statutee,  p.  298 ;  and  WarUm^e  JRat,  cf  EwalUk 
Poetry y  vol.  i.  p.  xvi.  Even  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  preface  to  the  lAfe  of  Nader  Shaky 
says,  that  Voltaire  is  "  the  best  historian  ^  the  French  have  produced.  Work*  ^f 
sir  William  Jone$y  vol.  v.  p.  542 ;  and  compare  the  preface  to  his  Fenian  Oram" 
mary  in  WbrleMy  vol.  ii  p.  128. 

101  u  j^  voudrais  d^couvrir  quelle  6tait  fdors  la  soci^t^  des  hommes,  comment  on 
vivait  dans  llnt^rieur  des  families,  quels  arts  ^taient  cultiv^  plutdt  que  de  rAp^r 
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loan  mind,  and  not  a  mere  detail  of  petty  facts ;  nor  am  I  <K)n- 
cemed  with  the  history  of  great  lords,  who  made  war  upon 
French  kings ;  but  1  want  to  know  what  were  the  steps  by 
which  men  passed  from  barbarism  to  civilization."*  «* 

It  was  in  this  way,  that  Voltaire  taught  historians  to  concen- 
trate their  attention  on  matters  of  real  importance,  and  to  neg- 
lect those  idle  details  with  which  history  had  formerly  been  filled* 
But  what  proves  this  to  be  a  movement  arising  as  much  from  the 
spirit  of  the  f^  as  from  the  individual  author,  is,  that  we  find 

Precisely  the  same*  tendency  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu  and 
'urgot,  who  were  certainly  the  two  most  eminent  of  the  contemr 
poraries  of  Voltaire ;  and  both  of  whom  followed  a  method  simi- 
le to  his,  in  so  far  as,  omitting  descriptions  of  kings,  courts,  and 
battles,  they  confined  themselves  to  points  which  illustrate  the 
character  of  mankind,  and  the  general  march  of  civilization. 
And  such  was  the  popularity  of  this  change  in  the  old  routine, 
that  its  influence  was  felt  by  other  historians  of  inferior,  but  still 
of  considerable,  ability.  In  1755,  Mallet*®'  published  his  inter- 
esting, and,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  most  valuable  work,  on 
the  history  of  Denmark  ;*'*  in  which  he  professes  himself  a  pupil 
of  the  new  school  "  For  why,''  he  says,  "  should  history  be 
only  a  recital  6f  battles,  sieges,  intrigues,  and  negotiations  ? 
And  why  should  it  contain  merely  a  heap  of  petty  fects  and 
dates,  rather  than  a  great  picture  of  the  opinions,  customs,  and 
even  inclinations  of  a  people  ?"*"«  Thus  too,  in  1765,  Mably 
published  the  first  part  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  history  of 
France  ;*°<  in  the  pre&ce  to  which,  he  complains  that  historians 

tant  de  malhenrs  et  tant  de  combats,  Ainestes  objets  de  l^istoiref  et  lieux  communs 
de  la  in^hancet6  humaiQe.**  BtMoi  9ur  les  Moeurs^  chap.  IxxxL,  in  (Emre$y  yoL  xri. 
p.  SSI. 

*"  "  L'objet  4tait  rhistoire  de  Pesprit  humain,  et  non  pas  le  d^taU  des  faits 
preaqoe  toijours  diflgur^s ;  il  ne  s'agisfiait  pas  de  recbercher,  par  exemple,  de  quelle 
iamille  ^tait  le  se^eur  de  Puiset,  ou  le  seigneur,  de  Montlh^i,  qui  firant  la  guerre 
t  des  rois  de  France ;  mais  de  voir  par  quels  degr^  on  est  pao-venu  de  la  rusticity 
barbare  de  ces  temps  k  la  polltesse  du  notre.^  Supplement  to  Sssai  iur  Ut  Mmur$y 
in  (FuvTtft,  YoL  ZYiii  p.  485.  Compare  FragmenU  mr  VHiUoire,  toL  xxyIL  p.  214,- 
with  two  letters  in  rol.  Ix.  pp.  158,  154,  yoL  Ixy.  p.  870. 

"*  Malletf  though  bom  in  Geneva,  was  a  Frenchman  in  the  habits  of  his  mind ; 
he  wrote  in  French,  and  is  classed  among  French  historians  in  the  report  presented 
to  Kapoleon  bj  the  Institute.  Dacier^  Happort  sur  Us  Progrh  de  VAtioire^  p.  178. 

^  Gothe,  in  his  Autobiography,  mentions  his  obligations  to  this  work,  which,  I 
suspect,  exercised  considerable  influence  over  the  early  associations  of  his  mind : 
<*Ioh  hatte  die  Fabeln  der  Edda  schon  langst  aus  der  Yorrede  zu  Mallet^s  Danischer 
Gcsohichte  kezmen  gelemt,  und  mich  dereelben  soeleich  bemachtigt ;  sie  gehdrten 
unter  diejenigen  Mahrchen,  die  ich,  Yon  einer  G^seUschaft  aufgefordert,  am  Uebsten 
erzahlte."  Wahrheit  u.  Dichiung^  in  Goethe's  Werke,  voL  iL  i»rt  ii.  p.  169.  Percy, 
a  yery  fair  judge,  thought  highly  of  Mallet^s  history,  part  of  which,  indeed,  he  trans- 
lated. See  a  letter  from  him,  in  NiehoUs  JUwtraiions  of  the  Eightunth  Centurg^ 
voL  vii.  p.  719. 

"•  MalUCsNiyrthem  Antiquities,  edit.  Blackell,  1847,  p.  78. 

^  The  first  two  volumes  were  published  in  1765 ;  the  other  two  in  1790.  Biog, 
UnUf,  YoL  xxyI  pp.  9,  12. 
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^^have  neglected  the  origin  of  laws  and  customs^  in  fiivour  of 
sieges  and  battles/'*"  In  the  same  spirit,  Velly  and  Villaret, 
in  their  voluminous  history  of  France,  express  r^ret  that  histo- 
rians should  usually  relate  what  happens  to  the  sovereign,  in 
preference  to  what  happens  to  the  people,  and  should  omit  the 
manners  and  characteristics  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  study  the 
acts  of  a  single  man.'®*  Duclos,  again,  announces  that  his  his- 
tory is  not  of  war,  nor  of  politics,  but  of  men  and  manners  ;'•• 
while,  strange  to  say,  even  the  courtly  H^nault  declares  that  his 
object  was  to  describe  laws  and  manners,  which  he  calls  the  soul 
of  history,  or  rather  history  itself."*' 

Thus  it  was,  that  historians  began  to  shift,  as  it  were,  the 
scene  of  their  labours,  and  to  study  subjects  connected  with  those 
popular  interests,  on  which  the  great  vrriters  under  Louis  XTV. 
disdained  to  waste  a  thought.  I  need  hardly  observe,  how  agree- 
able such  views  were  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  how  well  they  harmonized  with  the  temper  of  men, 
who  were  striving  to  lay  aside  their  former  prejudices,  and  despise 
what  had  once  been  universally  admired.  AH  this  was  but  part 
of  that  vast  movement,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, by  unsettling  ancient  opinions,  by  encouraging  a  certain 
mobility  and  restlessness  of  mind,  and,  above  all,  by  the  disrespect 
it  showed  for  those  powerful  individuals,  hitherto  r^arded  as 
gods  rather  than  as  men,  but  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  were 
neglected  by  the  greatest  and  most  popular  historians,  who 
passed  over  even  their  prominent  actions,  in  order  to  dwell  upon 
the  welfare  of  nations,  and  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

To  return,  however,  to  what  was  actually  effected  by  Voltaire, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  case,  this  tendency  of  the  time  was 
strengthened  by  a  natural  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which 
predisposed  him  to  large  views,  and  made  him  dissatisfied  with 
that  narrow  range  to  which  history  had  been  hitherto  confined."" 

"•^  Mablffj  Ohaerv.  tvr  VHut,  de  I^ance,  vol.  i.  p.  ii. ;  and  compare  toL  iii.  p.  289 ; 
but  this  latter  passage  was  written  several  years  later. 

>M  **  Bomte  k  nous  apprendre  les  victoires  ou  les  d6faites  du  souverain,  lis  ne 
nous  disent  rien  ou  presque  ricn  des  peuples  qu'il  a  rendus  heureux  ou  malheureuz. 
On  ne  trouve  dans  leurs  ^rits  que  longues  descriptions  de  sieges  et  de  batailles ; 
nuUe  mention  des  moeurs  et  de  Tesprit  de  la  nation.  Elle  v  est  presque  toujours 
sacrifl^  4  un  seul  homme.**  Eittoire  de  France  par  Velly^  raris,  1770,  4to,  vdL  L 
p.  6  ;  and  see,  to  the  same  effect,  the  Continuation  hy  VtUaret,  voL  v.  p.  vi. 

***  **  Si  rhistoire  que  j^6cris,  n'est  ni  militaire,  ni  politique,  ni  ^conomique,  dn 
moins  dans  le  sens  que  je  consols  pour  ces  differentes  parties,  on  me  demandera 
quelle  est  done  celle  que  je  me  propose  d*6crire.  (Test  Thistoire  des  bommes  et  dea 
moeurs."  Dudoe^  Louie  ilVet  Louie  XV,  voL  i.  p.  xs.v. 

'**  "  Je  voulois  connoltre  nos  loix,  nos  moeurs,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  Time  de  lliis- 
toirc,  ou  plutdt  rhistoire  m^me.**  HenauU,  Nouvel  Abrege  chronoloyique  de  VRietoirt 
de  France^  edit.  Paris,  1775,  vol.  i.  p.  i. 

"*  In  1763,  he  writes  to  D^Argental :  **  il  y  a  environ  douze  batailles  dont  jen^ai 
point  parl6,  Dieu  merci,  parceque  j*^ris  l^stoire  dc  Tesprit  humain,  et  non  une  ga- 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  other  quaKties  of  Voltaire,  it 
must  be  allowed  that,  in  his  intellect,  every  thing  was  on  a  great 
scale."*  Always  prepared  for  thought,  and  always  ready  to  gen- 
eralize, he  was  averse  to  the  study  of  individual  actions,  uclese 
they  could  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  some 
broad  and  permanent  principle.  Hence  his  habit  of  looking  at 
history  with  a  view  to  the  stages  through  which  the  country 
had  passed,  rather  than  with  a  view  to  the  character  of  the  men 
by  whom  the  country  had  been  governed.  The  same  tendency 
appears  in  his  lighter  works  ;  and  it  has  been  well  observed,"^ 
that,  even  in  his  dramas,  he  endeavours  to  portray,  not  so  much 
the  passions  of  individuals,  as  the  spirit  of  epochs.  In  Mahomet^ 
his  subject  is  a  great  religion  ;  in  Ahire,  the  conquest  of  Amer- 
ica ;  in  Brutus  J  the  formation  of  the  Boman  power ;  in  the  Deaih 
of  CcBsar^  the  rise  of  the  empire  upon  the  ruins  of  that  power.  *** 
By  this  determination  to  look  upon  the  course  of  events  as  a 
great  and  connected  whole,  Voltaire  was  led  to  several  results, 
which  have  been  complacently  adopted  by  many  authors,  who, 
even  while  using  them,  revile  him  from  whom  they  were  taken. 
He  was  the  first  historian  who,  rejecting  the  ordinary  method  of 
investigation,  endeavoured,  by  large  general  views,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  feudality ;  and,  by  indicating  some  of  the  causes  of 
its  decline  in  the  fourteenth  century, "«  he  laid  the  foimdation  for 
a  philosophic  estimate  of  that  important  institution."^  He  was 
the  author  of  a  profound  remark,  afterwards  adopted  by  Con- 

lette."  (Eu/ore9  de  Voltaire^  vol.  Ixili.  p.  61.  See  also  his  letter  to  Tabareau  (Letlret 
inieUUs  de  Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  p.  585) :  "  Peraonne  ne  lit  les  details  des  combats  et  des 
d^ges ;  rien  n*est  plus  ezmujeux  que  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  les  bastions  et  la  con- 
trescarpe.** 

"^  M.  Lamartine  characterizes  him  as  "  ce  genie  non  pas  le  plus  haut,  mais  le 
plus  Taste  de  la  France.**  Eitt.  dea  Oirondins^  vol.  i.  p.  180. 

^  Biog.  Univ.  vol.  xlix.  p.  498.  His  Orphelin  de  la  Chine  is  taken  from  Chinese 
sources :  see  Daoie^e  ChinOy  voL  ii.  p.  258. 

^  The  surprising  versatility  of  VoItalre^s  mind  is  shown  by  the  fact,  unparalleled 
in  literature,  that  he  was  equally  great  as  a  dramatic  writer  and  as  an  historian.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  admirable  lAfe  of  Goldemithy  1864,  says  (voL  i.  p.  119),  "  Gray^e  high 
opinion  of  Yoltaire^s  tragedies  is  shared  by  one  of  our  ereatest  authorities  on  such 
a  matter  now  living,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ly tton,  whom  I  have  often  heard  maintain 
the  marked  superiority  of  Voltaure  over  fUl  his  countrymen  in  the  knowledge  of 
dramatic  art,  and  the  power  of  producing  theatrical  effects.'*  Compare  Correspond* 
ence  of  Orav  and  Maeon^  edit.  Mitford,  1865,  p.  44. 

^  Eesai  8ur  lesMcnere^  chap.  Ixxxv.  in  (EuvreSy  vol.  xvi.  p.  412,  and  elsewhere. 

"*  During  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  I  may  say,  until  the  publication  in  1818 
of  Hallam*s  Middle  Ages,  there  was  in  the  English  language  no  comprehensive  ao* 
count  of  the  feudal  system ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  except  that  given  by  Robertson, 
who  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters  of  history,  was  a  pupil  of  Voltaire.  Not 
only  Dalrymple,  and  writers  of  his  kind,  but  even  Blackstone,  took  so  narrow  a  view 
of  this  great  institution,  that  they  were  unable  to  connect  it  with  the  general  state 
of  society  to  which  it  belonged.  Some  of  our  historians  gravely  traced  it  back  to 
Moses,  in  whose  laws  they  found  the  origin  of  allodial  hinds.  See  a  charming  passage 
in  Bumnfe  Hietory  of  the  Orkney  letanSsy  p.  219.  On  the  spirit  of  feudality,  there 
are  some  remarks  worth  reading  in  Comtek  Fhiloe,  Foeit  vol.  v.  pp.  898-418. 
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slant,  to  the  effect,  that  licentious  religions  ceremonies  have  nc 
connexion  with  licentions  national  mozals."^  Another  obserra- 
tion  of  his,  which  has  been  only  partly  used  by  writers  on  eccle- 
siastical histoiy,  is  pregnant  with  instruction.  He  says,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  the  bishops  of  Borne  acquired  an  author^ 
ity  so  superior  to  that  of  the  eastern  patriarchs,  was  the  greatet 
subtlety  of  the  Greek  mind.  Nearly  all  the  heresies  proceeded 
£x)m  the  east ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Honorius  I.,  not  a  sin- 
gle pope  adopted  a  system  condemned  by  the  church.  This 
gave  to  the  papal  power  an  imity  and  consolidation,  which  the 
patriarchal  power  was  unable  to  reach ;  and  thus  the  Holy  See 
owes  part  of  its  authority  to  the  early  dullness  of  tiie  European 
fancy."® 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  original  remarks  of 
Voltaire,  which,  when  he  made  them,  were  attacked  as  danger- 
ous paradoxes,  and  are  now  valued  as  sober  truths.  He  was  the 
first  historian  who  recommended  universal  freedom  of  trade, 
and  although  he  expresses  himself  with  great  caution,"*  still 

'**  Ck>nstant,  in  his  work  on  Roman  polytheism,  says,  "  des  rites  indioens  pewcnt 
dtre  pratiqu^  par  un  peuple  religieux  avec  one  grande  puret^  de  coeur.  Mais  qoaod 
Pinci^dulit^  atteint  ces  peuples,  ces  rites  sont  pour  Ini  la  cause  et  le  pritexte  de  la 
plus  r^voltante  corruption."  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Milman,  who  calls  it 
"  extremely  profound  and  just."  MiimarCn  HUtcry  of  ChrUHanit^  1840,  rol.  i. 
p.  28.  And  80  it  is — extremely  profound  and  just.  But  it  happens  that  precisely 
the  same  remark  was  made  by  Voltaire,  just  about  the  time  that  Constant  was  bom. 
Speakmg  of  the  worship  of  Priapus,  he  says  (Ettai  mtr  U%  Moewrs^  chap,  cxliii.,  in 
(Euvre9  de  Voltaire,  vol.  xvii.  p.  841),  *'  nos  id6es  de  biens^ance  nous  portent  i  croire 
qu^une  e6r6monie  qui  nous  paralt  si  infkme  n*a  6t6  inrent^e  que  par  la  d^anche ; 
mais  il  n*est  gu^re  croyable  que  la  depravation  des  moeurs  ait  jamais  chez  aucon 
peuple  etabli  des  c^r^monies  religieuses.  II  est  probable,  an  contraire,  que  cette 
coutume  fut  d^abord  introduite  dans  les  temps  de  simplicity  et  qu^on  ne  pensa  dV 
bord  qvCk  honorer  U  Divinit6  dans  le  symbole  de  la  vie  qu^elle  nous  a  donnte.  Une 
telle  c6r6monie  a  dd  inspirer  la  licence  &  la  jeunesse,  et  paraltre  ridicule  aux  e^rits 
sages,  dans  les  temps  plus  raffing  plus  corrompus,  et  plus  dclAir^."  Compare  the 
remarks  on  the  indecency  of  the  Spartan  customs,  in  ThirhoaWi  Hut,  of  Oreeeey 
voL  i.  pp.  826,  827. 

"•  JEs9ai  sur  let  MceurSy  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxxi.,  in  (Euvree^  vol.  xv.  pp.  891,  514. 
Neander  observes,  that  in  the  Greek  church  there  were  more  heresies  than  in  the 
I^atin  church,  because  the  Grreeks  thought  more ;  but  he  has  fiuled  to  perceive  how 
this  favoured  the  authority  of  the  popes.  Neaander^s  History  of  the  Chureli,  voL  ii. 
pp.  198,  199,  voL  iii.  pp.  191,  492,  vol.  iv.  p.  90,  voL  vi.  p.  293,  voL  viiL  p.  257. 

"•  In  his  account  of  the  trade  of  Archangel,  he  says,  **l£«  Anglais  obtinrent  le 
privil^e  dV  commercer  sans  payer  aucun  droit ;  et  c'est  ainsi  qne  toutes  les  nations 
devraient  peut-6tre  n6gocier  ensemble."  Hist,  de  JRusne,  part  i.  chap.  L,  in  (Euvrts, 
voL  xxiii.  p.  85.  Remarkable  words  to  have  been  written  by  a  Frenchman,  bom  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  yet  they  have,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  escaped 
the  attention  of  all  the  historians  of  political  economy.  Indeed,  on  this,  as  on  most 
matters,  sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Voltaire,  whose  opinions  were  more 
accurate  than  those  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers.  However,  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  in  no- 
ticing one  of  the  economical  errors  of  Voltaire,  honestly  admits  that  his  **  opinions 
on  such  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  correct."  JTCuUochU  PrincipUt  of 
Political  JHconomyy  p.  580.  For  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  Turgot^s  efforts  to  e* 
tabUsh  free  trade,  compare  Lettree  inidites  de  Voltaire^  voL  iL  pp.  367,  408, 42^ 
with  Longchamp,  Mint,  eur  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  pp.  376,  878. 
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tbe  mere  anxumnoement  of  the  idea  in  a  popular  history; 
^orms  an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  French  mind.  He  is  the 
originator  of  that  important  distinction  between  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  increase  of  food,  to  which  political  economy 
has  been  greatly  indebted  ;^*^  a  principle  adopted  several  years 
later  by  Townsend,  and  then  used  by  Malthtis  as  the  basis  of  his 
odebrated  work."*  He  has,  moreover,  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  who  dispelled  the  childish  admiration  with  which  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  been  hitherto  regarded,  and  which  they  owed  to 
those  dull  and  learned  writers,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  were  the  principal  investigatois  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Europe*  These  industrious  compilers  had  collected  ex- 
tensive materials,  which  Voltaire  turned  to  good  account,  and  by 
their  aid  overthrew  the  conclusions  at  which  the  authors  had 
th^Dselves  arrived.  In  his  works,  the  Middle  Ages  are,  for  the 
first  time,  represented  as  what  they  really  were,-— a  period  of  ig- 
norance, ferocity,  and  licentiousness  ;  a  period  when  injuries  were 
unredressed,  crime  impunished,  and  superstiticm  unrebuked.  It 
may  be  said,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  Voltaire,  in  the 
picture  he  drew,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  did  not  suf- 
ficiently recognize  the  merit  of  those  truly  great  men,  who,  at 
long  intervab,  stood  here  and  there,  like  solitary  becK^ons,  whose 
light  only  made  the  surrounding  darkness  more  visible.  StUl, 
after  every  allowance  for  that  exa^eration  which  a  reaction  of 
opinions  always  causes,  it  is  certain  that  Ins  view  of  the  Middle 
Ages  is  not  only  for  more  accurate  than  that  of  any  preceding 
writer,  but  conveys  a  much  juster  idea  of  the  time  than  can  be 
found  in  those  subsequent  compilations  which  we  owe  to  the  in- 
dustry of  modem  antiquaries  ;  a  simple  and  plodding  race,  who 
admire  the  past  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  present,  and 

''*  **  The  idea  of  the  different  ratios  by  which  population  and  food  increase,  was 
originally  thrown  out  by  Voltaire ;  and  was  picked  up  and  expanded  into  many  a 
goodly  Tolume  by  our  English  political  economists  in  the  present  century."  Lain^^s 
jfote$,  second  series,  p.  42. 

*"  It  is  often  said  that  Malthus  was  indebted  to  Townsend^s  writings  for  his 
▼lews  on  population ;  but  this  obligation  has  been  too  strongly  stated,  as,  indeed,  is 
always  the  case  when  charges  of  plagiarism  are  brooffht  against  great  worka  Still, 
Townsend  is  to  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Malthus ;  and  if  the  reader  is  inter- 
ested in  tracing  the  patendty  of  ideas,  he  will  find  some  interesting  economical  re- 
marks in  TbionMfuf «  Jouttnty  iktough  jSpain^  voL  i.  pp.  879,  888,  toT.  ii.  pp.  85,  387, 
887-893 ;  which  must  be  compared  yriih^POtdloeh^M  JMeratw$  of  PoliHed  Economy^ 
pp.  259, 281-8.  Voltaire  having  preceded  these  authors,  has,  of  course,  fallen  into 
errors  which  they  avoided ;  but  nothing  can  be  better  than  the  way  in  which  he 
opposes  the  ignorant  belief  of  his  own  time,  that  every^  thing  should  be  done  to  in« 
crease  population.  **  Le  point  principal  n^est  pas  dVvoir  du  superflu  en  hommes, 
mais  de  rendre  ce  que  nous  en  avons  le  moins  malheureux  qu'il  est  possible,"  is  the 
summing-up  of  his  able  remarks,  In  IHcL  PhUot.^  article  PopulaHorij  sect.  2,  in 
CBuvres,  vol  xli.  p.  468.  Godwin,  in  his  notice  of  the  history  of  these  opinions,  i« 
endenUy  ignorant  of  what  was  done  by  Voltaire.  Sinclair' i  Canretp,  voL  i.  p.  898. 
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who,  spending  their  lives  amid  the  dust  of  forgotten  mannscriptii 
think  themselves  able,  with  the  resources  of  Sieir  little  learning, 
to  speculate  on  the  afibirs  of  men,  to  trace  the  history  of  different 
periods,  and  even  to  assign  to  each  the  praise  it  ought  to  receive. 

With  such  writers  as  these,  Voltaire  was  always  at  war ;  and 
no  one  has  done  so  much  to  lessen  the  influence  they  once  exer- 
cised over  even  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge.  There  was 
also  another  class  of  dictators,  whose  authority  this  great  man 
was  equally  successful  in  reducing,  namely,  the  old  class  of  clas- 
sical scholars  and  commentators,  who,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  till  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  the  chief 
dispensers  of  fame,  and  were  respected  as  being  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  men  Europe  had  ever  produced.  The  first  great 
assaults  made  upon  them  were  late  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  two  controversies  sprung  up,  of  which  I  shall  hereafter  give 
an  account, — one  in  France,  and  one  in  England, — by  both  of 
which  their  power  was  considerably  damaged.  But  their  two 
most  formidable  opponents  were,  undoubt^y,  Locke  and  Vol- 
taire. The  immense  services  rendered  by  Locke  in  lessening  the 
reputation  of  the  old  classical  school,  will  be  examined  in  another 
part  of  this  work ;  at  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the 
steps  taken  by  Voltaire. 

The  authority  wielded  by  the  great  classical  scholars,  rested 
not  only  on  their  abilities,  which  are  undeniable,  but  also  on  the 
supposed  dignity  of  their  pursuits.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  ancient  history  possessed  some  inherent  superiority  over 
modem  history;  and  this  being  taken  for  granted,  the  inference 
naturally  followed,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  one  were  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  cultivators  of  the  other;  and  that  a 
Frenchman,  for  instance,  who  should  write  the  history  of  some 
Greek  republic,  displayed  a  nobler  turn  of  mind  than  if  he  had 
written  the  history  of  Iris  own  country.  This  singular  prejudice 
had  for  centuries  been  a  traditional  notion ;  which  men  accepted, 
because  they  had  received  it  from  their  fathers,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  almost  an  impiety  to  dispute.  The  result  was, 
that  the  few  really  able  writers  on  history  devoted  themselves 
chiefly  to  that  of  the  ancients ;  or,  if  they  published  an  account 
of  modem  times,  they  handled  their  theme,  not  according  to 
modem  ideas,  but  according  to  ideas  gathered  from  their  more 
frkvourite  pursuit.  This  confusion  of  the  standard  of  one  age 
with  the  standard  of  another,  caused  a  double  evil.  Historians, 
by  adopting  this  plan,  injured  the  originality  of  their  own  minds; 
and,  what  was  far  worse,  they  set  a  b^  example  to  the  literature 
of  their  country.  For,  every  great  nation  has  a  mode  of  expression, 
and  of  thought,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  with  which  its  symi)athies 
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are  intimately  connected.     To  introduce  any  foreign  model^  how^ 
ever  admirable  it  may  be,  is  to  violate  this  connexion,  and  to  im- 

rthe  value  of  literature  by  limiting  the  scope  of  its  action, 
such  a  course,  the  taste  may  possibly  be  refined,  but  the 
vigour  will  certainly  be  weakened.  Indeed,  the  refinement  of 
the  taste  may  well  be  doubted,  when  we  see  what  has  taken  place 
in  our  country,  where  our  great  scholars  have  corrupted  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  a  jargon  so  uncouth,  that  a  plam  man  can  hardly 
discern  the  real  lack  of  ideas  which  their  barbarous  and  mottled 
dialect  strives  to  hide."*  At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  that  every 
people  worthy  of  being  called  a  nation,  possess  in  their  own  lan- 
guage ample  resources  for  expressing  the  highest  ideas  they  are 
able  to  form ;  and  although,  in  matters  of  science,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  coin  such  words  as  are  more  easily  understood  in  foreign 
coimtries,  it  is  a  grave  offence  to  depart  on  other  subjects  from 
the  vernacular  speech ;  and  it  is  a  still  graver  one,  to  introduce 
notions  and  standards  for  action,  suited  perhaps  to  former  times, 
but  which  the  march  of  society  has  left  far  behind,  and  with 
which  we  have  no  real  sympathy,  though  they  may  excite  that 
sickly  and  artificial  interest,  which  the  classical  prejudices  of 
early  education  still  contrive  to  create. 

It  was  against  these  evils  that  Voltaire  entered  the  field. 
The  wit  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  attacked  the  dreaming 
scholars  of  his  own  time,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  studied  his  works.  Not,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  he 
used  these  weapons  as  a  substitute  for  argument,  still  less  that 
he  fell  into  the  error  of  making  ridicule  a  test  for  truth.  No  one 
could  reason  more  closely  than  Voltaire,  when  reasoning  suited 
his  purpose.  But  he  had  to  deal  with  men  impervious  to  argu- 
ment ;  men  whose  inordinate  reverence  for  antiquity  had  only 
left  them  two  ideas,  namely,  that  every  thing  old  is  right,  and 
that  every  thing  new  is  wrong.  To  argue  against  these  opin- 
ions would  be  iSLq  indeed ;  the  only  other  resource  was,  to  make 
them  ridiculous,  and  weaken  their  influence,  by  holding  up  their 

°*  With  the  single  exception  of  Porson,  not  one  of  the  great  English  scholars 
haa  shown  an  appreciatiou  of  the  beanties  of  his  native  language ;  and  many  of  them, 
each  as  Parr  (in  all  his  works)  and  Bentley  (in  his  mad  edition  of  Milton),  hare  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  corrupt  it.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
principal  reason  why  well-educated  women  write  and  converse  in  a  purer  style  than 
well-educated  men,  is  because  they  have  not  formed  their  taste  according  to  those 
ancient  cUissical  standards,  which,  admirable  as  they  are  in  themselves,  should  never 
be  introduced  into  a  state  of  society  unfitted  for  them.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
Gobbett,  the  most  rooy  and  idiomatic  of  all  our  writers,  and  Erskine,  by  fitr  the 
greatest  of  our  forensic  orators,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  ancient  lanffuage ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Shakespeare.  On  the  supposed  connection  be- 
tween the  improvement  of  taste  and  the  study  of  classical  models,  there  are  some 
remarks  worth  attending  to  in  i2^«  TMorie  et  Pratique  de  la  Science  SociaU,  voL 
L  pp.  98-101. 
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anthors  to  contempt.  This  was  one  of  tiie  tasks  Yoltaiie  set 
bimself  to  perform ;  and  he  did  it  weUL*''  He,  therefore,  used 
ridicule,  not  as  the  test  of  tmth,  but  as  the  scourge  of  folly. 
And  with  suoh  effect  was  the  punishment  adminktered,  that  not 
only  did  the  pedants  and  theol(^tans  of  his  own  time  wince 
under  the  lash,  but  eren  their  successors  feel  Iheir  ears  tin^e 
when  they  read  his  biting  words ;  and  they  revenge  themselyes 
by  reviling  the  memory  of  that  great  writer,  whose  works  are  as 
a  thorn  in  tiieir  side,  and  whose  very  name  they  hold  in  undia* 
guised  abhorrence. 

These  two  classes  have,  indeed,  reasons  enough  for  the  luitred 
with  which  they  still  regard  tiie  greatest  Frenchman  at  the  eigh« 
teenth  century.  For,  Voltaire  did  more  than  any  other  man  to 
si^  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  to  destroy  the  su- 
premacy of  classical  studies.  This  is  not  the  place  for  drscusiing 
the  theological  opinions  which  he  attacked ;  but  of  the  state  ol 
classical  opinions  an  idea  may  be  formed,  by  considering  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  were  recorded  by  the  ancients  respect- 
ing their  history,  and  which,  until  the  appearance  of  Voltaire, 
were  implicitly  believed  by  modem  scholars,  and  through  them 
by  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  ancient  times.  Mars  ravidied  a  virgin, 
and  that  the  o&pring  of  the  intrigue  were  no  other  than  Rom- 
ulus and  Bemus,  both  of  whom  it  was  intended  to  put  to  death; 
but  they  were  fortunately  saved  by  the  attentions  of  a  she-woU 
and  a  woodpecker ;  the  wolf  giving  them  suck,  and  the  wood- 
pecker protecting  them  from  insects.  It  was,  moreover,  believed 
that  Bomulus  and  Bemus,  when  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  de- 
termined to  build  a  city,  and  that,  being  joined  by  the  descend** 
ants  of  the  Trojan  warriors,  they  succeeded  in  erecting  Borne. 
It  was  believed  that  both  brothers  came  to  an  untimely  end; 
Bemus  being  murdered,  and  Bomulus  being  taken  up  to  heaves 
by  his  &ther,  who  descended  for  that  purpose  in  the  midst  of  a 
tempest.  The  great  scholars  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  suo- 
cession  of  sever^  other  kings ;  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was 
STuma,  whose  only  communications  with  his  wife  were  carried  on 
in  a  severed  grove.  Another  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bome  was  Tul- 
lua  Hostilius,  who,  having  offended  the  clergy,  perished  from  the 
effects  of  their  anger ;  his  death  being  caused  by  lightidng,  and 

*"  **  We  can  best  Judge  from  the  Jesuitical  rage  with  which  he  was  perseimted, 
how  admirably  he  bad  delineated  the  weaknesses  and  presumption  of  the  interpret- 
ers of  the  ancients,  who  shone  in  the  schools  and  academies,  and  had  acquired 
neat  reputation  by  their  various  and  copiously  exhibited  learning."  Sehlo^ter^s 
eighteenth  Century^  toL  l  p.  120.  At  p.  270,  M.  Schlosser  says,  **  And  it  was  only 
a  man  of  Voltaire's  wit  and  talents,  who  could  throw  the  light  of  an  entirely  new 
criticism  upon  the  darkness  of  those  grubbing  and  collecting  pedants.** 
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? receded  by  pestileaoe.  Then  again^  thete  was  one  ServioB 
luUios,  who  was  also  a  king,  and  whose  greatness  was  prognos- 
ticated by  the  appearance  of  flames  round  his  head  as  he  was 
sleeping  in  his  ccadle.  After  this,  it  was  but  a  sUgfat  matter 
that  th^  ordinary  laws  of  mortality  should  be  suspended ;  we 
were,  therefore,  assured  that  those  ignorant  barbarians,  the  early 
Bomans,  passed  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  under  the  gov* 
emment  of  only  seven  kings,  all  of  whom  were  elected  in  the 
prime  of  life,  one  g£  whom  was  expelled  the  city,  and  three  of 
whom  were  put  to  death. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  idle  stories  in  which  the  great  scholars 
took  intense  delight,  and  which,  during  many  centuries,  were  sup- 
posed to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  annals  of  the  Latin  emjHre. 
Indeed,  so  universal  was  the  credulity,  that,  until  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  Voltaire,  there  were  only  four  writers  who  had  ventured 
openly  to  attack  them.  Cluverius,  Perissonius,  Pouilly,  and  Beau- 
fort, were  the  names  of  these  bold  innovators ;  but  by  none  of 
them  was  any  impresedon  made  on  the  publk  mind.  The  works 
of  Cluverius  and  Perizonius,  being  composed  in  Latin,  were  ad-' 
dressed  entirely  to  a  dass  of  readers  who,  infatuated  with  a  love 
of  antiquity,  would  listen  to  nothing  that  diminished  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  history.  Pouilly  and  Beaufort  wrote  in  French ;  both 
of  them,  and  especially  Beaufort,  were  men  of  considerable  abil- 
ity J  but  their  powers  were  not  versatile  enough  to  enable  them 
to  extirpate  prejudices  which  were  so  strongly  protected,  and 
which  had  been  fostered  by  the  education  of  many  successive 
generations. 

The  service,  tiierefore,  rendered  by  Voltaire  in  purging  history 
of  these  foolish  conceits,  is,  not  that  he  was  the  first  by  whom 
they  were  attacked,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  attack  them 
with  success ;  and  this  because  he  was  also  the  first  who  mingled 
ridicule  with  argument,  thus  not  only  assailing  the  system,  but 
also  weakening  the  authority  of  those  by  whom  the  system  was 
supported.  His  irony,  his  wit,  his  pungent  and  telling  sarcasms, 
produced  more  effect  than  the  gravest  arguments  could  have 
done ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fully  justified  in 
using  those  great  resources  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him, 
since  by  their  aid  he  advanced  the  interests  of  truth,  and  relieved 
men  firom  some  of  their  most  inveterate  prejudices. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  ridicule  was  the  only 
means  employed  by  Voltaire  in  effecting  this  important  object. 
So  for  from  that,  I  can  say  with  confidence,  after  a  careful  com- 
parison of  both  writers,  that  the  most  decisive  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  Niebuhr  against  the  early  history  of  Home,  had  all 
been  anticipated  by  Voltaire ;  in  whose  works  they  may  be  found; 
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by  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  what  this  great  mac 
has  written^  instead  of  ignorantly  railing  against  him.  Without 
entering  into  needless  detail,  it  is  enough  to  mention  that,  amidst 
a  great  variety  of  very  ingenious  and  very  learned  discussion, 
Niebuhr  has  put  forward  several  views  with  which  later  critics 
have  been  dissatisfied ;  but  that  there  are  three,  and  only  three, 
principles  which  are  fundamental  to  his  history,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  refute.  These  are  : — I.  That,  on  account  of  the 
inevitable  intermixture  of  &ble  essential  to  a  rude  people,  no  na- 
tion can  possess  trustworthy  details  respecting  its  own  origin. 
II.  That  even  such  early  documents  as  the  Romans  might  have 
possessed,  had  been  destroyed  before  they  were  incorporated  into 
a  regular  history.  III.  That  ceremonies  established  in  honour 
of  certain  events  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  former  times, 
were  a  proof,  not  that  the  events  had  happened,  but  that  they 
were  believed  to  have  happened.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  early 
history  of  Rome  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  these  three  prin- 
ciples were  applied  to  it.  What,  however,  is  most  remarkable, 
is,  that  not  only  are  all  three  laid  down  by  Voltaire,  but  their 
bearing  upon  Roman  history  is  distinctly  shown.  He  says  that 
no  nation  is  acquainted  with  its  own  origin ;  so  that  all  primitive 
history  is  necessarily  an  invention."*  He  remarks,  that  since 
even  such  historical  works  as  the  Romans  once  possessed,  were 
aU  destroyed  when  their  city  was  burned,  no  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  the  accounts  which,  at  a  much  later  period,  are  given 
by  Livy  and  other  compilers.***  And,  as  innumerable  scholars 
busied  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  respecting  ceremonies 
instituted  in  celebration  of  certain  events,  and  then  appealed  to 
the  evidence  in  order  to  prove  the  events,  Voltaire  makes  a  re- 
flection which  now  seems  very  obvious,  but  which  these  learned 
men  had  entirely  overlooked.  He  notices,  that  their  labour  is 
bootless,  because  the  date  of  the  evidence  is,  with  extremely  few 
exceptions,  much  later  than  the  date  of  the  event  to  which  it  re- 

^  "  CTest  rimagination  seule  qui  a  6crit  les  premieres  histoires.  Non  Beulement 
chaque  peuple  inventa  son  origine,  mais  11  inventa  aussi  rorigine  da  monde  entier.** 
I>kt.  Pnilos.  article  JIUtoire,  sec.  2,  in  (Euvres,  yoI.  xl.  p.  195.  See  also  his  ar^ 
cle  on  Chronology,  toL  xxxviii.  p.  77,  for  the  application  of  this  to  the  history  of 
Borne,  where  be  says,  **  Tite  Live  n^a  garde  de  dire  en  quelle  ann6e  Romulus  com- 
men^a  son  pr^tendu  r^gne."  And  at  vol  xxxvL  p.  86,  *^  tons  les  peuples  se  sont 
attribu^s  des  origines  imaginaires ;  et  aucun  n*a  touoh6  4  la  y^ritable." 

"*  **'  Qu^on  iasse  attention  que  la  r^publique  romaine  a  M  cinq  cents  ans  sans 
historiens ;  que  Tite  Liye  lui-meme  deplore  la  perte  des  autres  monuments  qui  p^ 
rirent  presque  tons  dans  Fincendie  de  Rome,*'  kc  Diet,  Philot.  in  (Euvtm^  voL  xL  p. 
202.  At  p.  188,  **ce  peuple,  si  recent  en  comparaison  des  nations  asiatiquea,  a  M 
cinq  cents  ann^es  sans  historiens.  Ainsi,  il  n'est  pas  surprenant  que  Romulus  ait 
dt^le  fils  de  Mars,  qu'une  louve  ait  6te  sa  nourrice,  qu'U  ait  march^  arec  milla 
hommes  de  son  Tillage  de  Rome  contre  vlngt-cinq  mille  combattants  du  yiUage  dee 
Sabms.*' 
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fers.  In  such  cases,  the  existence  of  a  festival,  or  of  a  monument, 
proves,  indeed,  the  belief  which  men  entertain,  but  by  no  means 
proves  the  reaKty  of  the  occurrence  concerning  which  the  belief 
is  held.*'**  This  simple,  but  important  maxim,  is,  even  in  our 
own  days,  constantly  lost  sight  of,  while  before  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  universally  neglected.  Hence  it  was  that  histo- 
rians were  able  to  accumulate  fables  which  were  believed  without 
examination  j*^^  it  being  altogether  forgotten,  that  fables,  as  Vol- 
taire says,  begin  to  be  current  in  one  generation,  are  established 
in  the  second,  become  respectable  in  the  third,  while  in  the  fourth 
generation  temples  are  raised  in  honour  of  them.^^® 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  stating  the  immense  ob- 
ligations history  is  under  to  Voltaire,  because,  in  England  there 
exists  against  him  a  prejudice,  which  nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
something  worse  than  ignorance,  can  excuse  ;^^'  and  because, 

^  "  Par  quel  exces  de  d^mence,  par  quel  opini&tret6  absurde,  tant  de  compila- 
teurs  ont-ils  voula  prouver  dans  tant  de  volumes  6normes,  quMne  fSte  pubhque 
^blie  en  m^moire  d'un  6y6nement  4tait  une  demonstration  de  la  v^ritl  de  cet 
6v6nement?^  JEssai  sur  Us  Jfceura^  in  (Euvres,  vol.  xv.  p.  109.  See  also  the  same 
remark  applied  to  monuments,  in  chap,  cxcvii.,  (EuvreSy  vol.  xviii.  pp.  412-414 ;  and 
again,  in  toL  xl.  pp.  208,  204. 

*"  *^La  plupart  des  histoires  ont  6t6  crues  sans  examen,  et  cette  cr^ance  est  un 
pr6jug4.  Fabius  Pictor  raconte  que,  plusieurs  sifecles  avant  lui,  une  vestale  de  la 
Tille  d'Albe,  allant  puiser  de  Teau  dans  sa  cruche,  fut  yiol^e,  qu^elle  accoucha  de 
Bomnlus  et  de  R^mus,'  quails  furent  nourris  par  une  louve,  etc.  Le  peuple  romain 
orut  cette  fable ;  11  n'examina  point  si  dans  ce  temps-U  11  j  arait  des  vestales  dana 
le  Latium,  s'il  6tait  yraisemblable  que  la  fille  d^im  roi  sorttt  de  son  couyent  avec  sa 
cruche,  s^U  ^tait  probable  qu^une  louve  allaitfi-t  deux  enfants  au  lieu  de  les  manger ; 
le  pr^jugd  8*6tablit."   DicU  Fhilos,  article  Fr^ugUy  in  (Euvres,  voL  xli.  pp.  488, 489. 

™  ^^Les  amateurs  du  merveilleux  disaient:  II  faut  bien  que  ces  faits  soient 
Trais,  puisque  tants  de  monuments  en  sont  la  preuve.  Et  nous  disions :  II  faut  bien 
quails  soient  faux,  puisque  le  yulgalre  les  a  crus.  Une  fable  a  quelque  cours  dans 
une  g^n^ration;  eUe  s'^tablit  dans  la  seconde;  elle  devient  respectable  dans  la 
troisi^me ;  la  quatri^me  lui  61^ve  des  temples.'*  Fragments  sur  VHistoire^  article  i., 
in  (EuvreSy  voL  xxviL  pp.  168,  169. 

'^  In  this  cade,  as  in  many  others,  ignorance  has  been  fortified  by  bigotry ;  for, 
as  Lord  Campbell  truly  says  of  Voltaire,  **  since  the  French  Revolution,  an  indis- 
criminate abuse  of  this  author  has  been  in  England  the  test  of  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty." CampbelPs  Chief-Justices,  voU  iL  p.  336.  Indeed,  so  extensively  has  the  pub- 
lic mind  been  prejudiced  against  this  great  man,  that,  until  a  very  few  years  ago, 
when  Lord  Brougham  published  a  life  of  him,  there  was  no  book  in  the  English 
language  containing  even  a  tolerable  account  of  one  of  the  most  influential  writers 
France  has  produced.  This  work  of  Lord  Brougham's,  though  a  middling  perform- 
ance, is  at  least  an  honest  one,  and,  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  general  spirit  of  our 
time,  it  has  probably  h^d  considerable  weight.  In  it  he  says  of  Yoltaire,  *^  nor  can 
any  one  since  the  days  of  Luther  be  named,  to  whom  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  nay, 
the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  spiritual  tyranny,  owes  a  more  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude."  Brou^hcmCs  Life  of  Voltaire^  p.  132.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
better  the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  understood,  the  more  the  reputation 
of  Yoltaire  will  increase ;  as  was  clearly  foreseen  by  a  celebrated  writer  nearly  a  gen- 
eration ago.  In  1831,  Lerminier  wrote  these  remarkable,  and,  as  the  result  has 
proved,  prophetic  words :  "  U  est  temps  de  revenir  k  des  sentimens  plus  respectueux 
pour  la  m^moire  de  Yoltaire.  .  .  .  Yoltaire  a  fait  pour  la  France  ce  que  Leibnitz  a 
nut  pour  PAUemagne ;  pendant  trois-quarts  de  sidcle  il  a  repr^sent^  son  pays,  puis- 
lant  k  la  maui^re  de  Luther  et  de  NapoUon ;  il  est  destine  k  survivre  k  bien  des 
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taking  him  on  the  whole^  he  is  probably  the  greatest  historian 
Europe  has  yet  produced.  In  reference^  however^  to  the  mental 
habits  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  important  to  show,  that  in 
tiie  same  period  similar  comprehensiveness  was  being  displayed 
by  other  French  historians;  so  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
we  shall  find  that  a  large  share  of  what  is  effected,  even  by  the 
most  eminent  men,  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live. 

The  vast  labours  of  Voltaire  towards  reforming  the  old  metliod 
of  writing  history,  were  greatly  aided  by  those  important  works 
which  Montesquieu  put  forward  during  the  same  period.     In 
1734,  "<>  this  remarkable  man  publish^  what  may  be  truly 
called  ike  first  book  in  which  there  can  be  found  any  information 
concerning  the  real  history  of  Borne ;  because  it  is  also  the  first 
in  which  the  affairs  of  the  ancient  world  ore  treated  in  a  large 
and  comprehensive  spirit."*    Fourteen  years  later,  there  ap- 
peared, by  the  same  author,  the  Spirit  of  Laws  ;  a  more  fiunous 
production,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  not  a  greater  one.     The  im- 
mense merit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is,  indeed,  incontestable,  and 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  captious  attempts  made  to  dimim'sh 
it  by  those  minute  critics,  who  seem  to  think  that  when  they 
detect  the  occasional  errors  of  a  great  man,  they  in  some  degree 
reduce  him  to  their  own  level     It  is  not  such  petty  cavilling 
which  can  destroy  an  European  reputation ;  and  the  noble  work 
of  Montesquieu  will  long  survive  all  attacks  of  this  kind,  because 
its  large  and  suggestive  generalizations  would  retain  their  value 
even  if  the  particular  facts  of  which  the  illustrations  consist  were 
all  unfoimded.*^*    Still,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  pomt 
of  original  thought  it  is  barely  equal  to  his  earlier  work,  though 
it  is  unquestionably  the  firuit  of  much  greater  reading.     With- 

gloires,  et  je  plains  cenx  qai  se  sont  oubll^  Jusqu'd  laisser  tomber  des  parolee 
d^daigneoBeB  snr  le  g^nie  de  cet  homme.''  Lmninier^  Fhilosophie  du  Droit,  toI. 
i.  p.  199.  Compare  the  glowing  eulogy  in  Longehamp  et  Wagnierey  Mimoiret  tmr 
Voltaire^  vol.  ii.  pp.  888,  889,  with  the  remarks  of  Saint-Lambert,  in  jihn.  cTJSpinhy, 
voL  i.  p.  2«3. 

^  VUds  Montesquieuy  p.  xlv.  prefixed  to  his  works. 

"*  Before  Montesquieu,  the  only  two  great  thinkers  who  had  really  studied  Ro- 
man history  were  Macchiayelli  and  Yico:  but  Macchiavelll  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
approaching  the  generalizations  of  Montesquieu,  and  he  suffered,  moreover,  from 
the  serious  deficiency  of  being  too  much  occupied  with  the  practical  utility  of  his 
subject  Vico,  whose  genius  was  perhaps  even  more  vast  than  that  of  Montesquieu, 
can  hardly  be  considered  his  rival ;  for,  though  his  Sciema  Newt  contains  the  most 
profound  views  on  ancient  history,  they  are  rather  glimpses  of  truth,  than  a  syste* 
matio  investigation  of  any  one  period. 

"*  Which  M.  Guizot  {CivUiBation  en  France^  vol  iv.  p.  86),  in  his  remarks  od 
the  Eemit  dee  Zoie^  does  not  take  sufficiently  into  consideration.  A  juster  apprecia- 
tion or  Montesquieu  will  be  found  in  Couein^  Hist  de  la  Philoeopfue^  part  iL  vol  L 
p.  182;  and  in  Comtey  PhUoeophie  PotiHve,  vol.  iv.  pp.  248-252,  2«1.  Compare 
Charles  Comte,  TraiU  de  LigislaHon^  vol.  i.  p.  126,  with  Meyer^  Ssprit  dee  InetUtiHoM 
JfuUeiaireef  vol  I  p.  Ixi.  respecting  the  vast  innovations  he  introduced. 
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out,  however,  instituting  a  compariflon  between  them,  our  pres- 
ent object  is  naerely  to  consider  the  contributions  they  jointly 
contain  towards  a  right  understanding  of  history,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  contributions  are  connected  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  this  pomt  of  view,  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Montesquieu, 
two  leading  peculiarities.  The  first  is,  the  complete  rejection  of 
those  personal  anecdotes,  and  those  trivial  details  respecting  in- 
dividuals, which  belong  to  biography,  but  with  which,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu clearly  saw,  history  has  no  concern.  The  other  pecu- 
liarity is,  the  very  remarkable  attempt  which  he  first  made  to 
effect  an  union  between  the  history  of  man  and  those  sciences 
which  deal  with  the  external  world.  As  these  are  the  two  great 
characteristics  of  the  method  adopted  by  Montesquieu,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  some  account  of  them,  before  we  can  under- 
stand the  place  he  really  occupies,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Voltaire  had  strongly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  reforming  history,  by  paying  more  attention  to 
the  history  of  the  people,  and  less  attention  to  that  of  their  po- 
litical and  military  rulers.  We  have  also  seen,  that  this  great 
improvement  was  so  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that  it 
was  generally  and  quickly  adopted,  and  thus  became  an  indica- 
tion of  those  democratic  tendencies,  of  which  it  was  in  re- 
ality a  result.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  Montesquieu 
should  have  taken  the  same  course,  even  before  the  movement 
had  been  clearly  declared ;  since  he,  like  most  great  thinkers, 
was  a  representative  of  the  intellectual  condition,  and  a  satisfier 
of  the  intellectual  wants,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

But,  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  Montesquieu  in 
this  matter,  is,  that  with  him  a  contempt  for  those  details  re- 
specting courts,  ministers,  and  princes,  m  which  ordinary  com- 
pilers take  great  delight,  was  accompanied  by  an  equal  contempt 
for  other  details  which  are  really  interesting,  because  they  con- 
cern the  mental  habits  of  the  few  truly  eminent  men  who,  fix)m 
time  to  time,  have  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public  life.  This 
was  because  Montesquieu  perceived  that  though  these  things  are 
very  interesting,  they  are  also  very  unimportant.  He  knew, 
what  no  historian  before  him  had  even  suspected,  that  in  the 
great  march  of  human  affairs,  individual  peculiarities  count  for 
nothing ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  historian  has  no  business  with 
them,  but  should  leave  them  to  the  biographer,  to  whose  prov- 
ince they  properly  belong.  The  consequence  is,  that  not  only 
does  he  treat  the  most  powerful  princes  with  such  disregard  as 
VOL.  I. — 38 
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to  relate  the  reigns  of  six  emperors  in  two  lines/"  but  he  con- 
stantly enforces  the  necessity,  even  in  the  case  of  eminent  men, 
of  subordinating  their  special  influence  to.  the  more  general  in- 
fluence of  the  surrounding  society.  Thus,  many  writers  had 
ascribed  the  ruin  of  the  Boman  Bepublic  to  the  ambition  of 
Csdsar  and  Pompey,  and  particularly  to  the  deep  schemes  of 
Caasar.  This,  Montesquieu  totally  denies.  According  to  his 
view  of  history,  no  great  alteration  can  be  effected,  except  by  vir^ 
tue  of  a  long  train  of  antecedents,  where  alone  we  are  to  seek 
the  cause  of  what  to  a  superficial  eye  is  the  work  of  individuals. 
The  republic,  therefore,  was  overthrown,  not  by  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  but  by  that  state  of  things  which  made  the  success  of  Caesar 
and  Pompey  possible."*  It  is  thus  that  the  events  which  ordi- 
nary historians  relate,  are  utterly  valueless.  Such  events,  in- 
stead of  being  causes,  are  merely  the  occasions  on  which  the  real 
causes  act.*^*  They  may  be  called  the  accidents  of  history ;  and 
they  must  be  treated  as  subservient  to  those  vast  and  compre- 
hensive conditions,  by  which  alone*  the  rise  and  fill  of  nations 
are  ultimately  governed. *«« 

This,  then,  was  the  first  great  merit  of  Montesquieu,  that  he 
effected  a  complete  separation  between  biography  and  history, 
and  taught  historians  to  study,  not  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
character,  but  the  general  aspect  of  tha  society  in  which  the  pe- 
culiarities appeared.  If  this  remarkable  man  had  accomplished 
nothing  further,  he  would  have  rendered  an  incalculable  service 
to  history,  by  pointing  out  how  one  of  its  most  fertile  sources  of 
error  might  be  safely  removed.  And  although,  unhappily,  we 
have  not  yet  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  example,  this  is  be- 
cause his  successors  have  rarely  had  the  capacity  of  rising  to  so 
high  a  generalization :  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  since  his  time, 
an  approximation  towards  such  elevated  views  may  be  noticed, 
even  among  those  inferior  writers  who,  for  want  of  sufficient 
grasp,  aro  unable  to  adopt  them  to  their  full  extent. 

^**  He  Bays  of  the  emperor  Haximin,  '^il  fut  tu6  avec  son  fils  par  ses  soldata. 
Les  deux  premiers  Grordiens  p^rirent  en  Afrique.  Maxime,  Balbin,  et  le  trouidme 
Gordien  furent  ma88acr6s.^  Grandeur  et  DScadence  de9  iSomottu,  chap,  xri.,  in 
(Enures  de  Montesquieu,  p.  167. 

^**  Ibid,  chap,  xi.,  in  (Euvres  de  Montesquieu,  pp.  149-158.  Compare  a  similar 
remark,  respecting  Charles  XIL,  in  Esprit  aes  Zom,  Hvre  x.  chap,  xiii.,  (Euvm^ 
p.  260. 

^^  On  the  difiference  between  cause  and  occasion,  see  Grandeur  et  Dicad.  chap, 
i.  p.  126. 

"*  **  n  7  a  dee  causes  g6n6rales,  soit  morales,  soit  phynques,  qui  agisaent  dana 
chaque  monarchic,  T^l^vent,  la  maintiennent,  ou  la  pr6cipitent ;  tons  les  accidents 
Bont  soumis  d  ces  causes ;  et  si  le  hasard  d^une  bataille,  c^est-&-dire  une  cause  par- 
ticulidre,  a  ruin6  un  6tat,  il  y  avoit  une  cause  e^n^rale  qui  iaisoit  que  cet  6tet, 
devoit  p6rir  par  une  seule  bataille.  En  un  mot,  rallure  principale  entralne  arec  ^e 
tons  les  accidents  particuliers.*'     Grand,  et  Decad,  des  Romcans^  chap.  xriiL  p.  172. 
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In  addition  to  this,  Montesquieu  made  another  great  advance 
}n  the  method  of  treating  history.  He  was  the  first  who^  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  relations  between  the  social  conditions  of  a  coun- 
try and  its  jurisprudence,  called  in  the  aid  of  physical  knowledge, 
in  order  to  ascertain  how  the  character  of  any  given  civilization 
is  modified  by  the  action  of  the  exterial  world.  In  his  work  on 
the  Spirit  of  Lawa^  he  studies  the  way  in  which  both  the  civil 
and  political  legislation  of  a  people  are  naturally  connected  with 
their  climate,  soil,  and  food.*'^  It  is  true,  that  in  this  vast  en- 
terprise he  almost  entirely  £Euled ;  but  this  was  because  meteorol- 
ogy, chemistry,  and  physiology,  were  still  too  backward  to  admit 
of  such  an  undertaMng.  This,  however,  affects  the  value  only 
of  his  conclusions,  not  of  his  method;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
see  the  great  thii^er  tracing  the  outline  of  a  plan,  which,  in  the 
then  state  of  knowledge,  it  was  impossible  to  fill  up,  and  the 
ccmipletion  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  the  riper  expe- 
rience and  more  powerful  resources  of  a  later  age.  Thus  to  an- 
ticipate the  march  of  the  human  intellect,  and,  as  it  were,  fore- 
stall its  subsequent  acquisitions,  is  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
minds  of  the  highest  order ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the 
writings  of  Montesquieu  a  certain  fragmentary  and  provisional 
appearance,  which  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  profoundly 
speculative  genius  dealing  with  materials  that  were  intractable, 
simply  because  science  hsA  not  yet  reduced  them  to  order  by 
generalizing  the  laws  of  their  phenomena.  Hence  it  is,  that 
many  of  the  inferences  drawn  by  Montesquieu  are  imtenable ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  those  regarding  the  effect  of  diet  in  stimu- 
lating population  by  increasrog  the  fecundity  of  women,* '^  and 
the  effect  of  climate  in  altering  the  proportion  between  the  births 
of  the  sexes.^3'  In  other  cases,  an  increased  acquaintance  with 
barbarous  nations  has  sufficed  to  correct  his  conclusions,  particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  effect  which  he  supposed  climate  to 
produce  on  individual  character ;  for  we  have  now  the  most  de- 
cisive evidence,  that  he  was  wrong  in  asserting*^®  that  hot  cli- 
mates make  people  imchaste  and  cowardly,  while  cold  climates 
make  them  virtuous  and  brave. 

These,  indeed,  are  comparatively  trifling  objections,  because, 
in  all  the  highest  branches  of  knowledge,  the  main  difficulty  is, 
not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  discover  the  true  method  according 
to  which  the  laws  of  the  facts  may  be  ascertained.^  ^^    In  this, 

•**  />«  PEtprit  des  Lots,  books  xiv.  to  xviii.  inclusive ;  in  (EuvreSy  pp.  800-886. 

'*'  Ibid,  livre  xxiii.  chap.  xiii.  p.  895.  Compare  Burdock^  TraUe  de  PhynclogU^ 
roL  ii.  p.  116. 

^  Ibid,  livre  xvi.  ch&p.  ir.,  and  livre  xxiii.  chap.  xii.  pp.  817,  895. 

***  Ibid,  Uvre  xiv.  chap,  ii.,  Kvpe  xvii.  chap,  ii.,  and  elsewhere. 

^"  On  the  supreme  importance  of  method,  see  my  defence  of  Bichat  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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Montesquieu  performed  a  double  service,  since  he  not  only  en«* 
riched  history,  but  also  strengthened  its  foundation.  He  en- 
riched history  by  incorporating  with  it  physical  inquiries ;  and 
he  strengthened  history  by  separating  it  from  biography,  and 
thus  freeing  it  from  details  which  are  always  unimportant,  and 
often  unauthentic.  And#  although  he  committed  the  error  of 
studying  the  influence  of  nature  over  men  considered  as  indi- 
viduals,^^' rather  than  over  men  considered  as  an  a^r^ate  so- 
ciety, this  arose  principally  from  the  feet  that,  in  lus  time,  the 
resources  necessary  for  the  more  complicated  study  had  not  yet 
been  created.  Those  resources,  as  I  have  shown,  are  political 
economy  and  statistics :  politiccd  economy  supplying  the  means 
of  connecting  the  laws  of  physical  agents  with  Ihe  laws  of  the 
inequality  of  wealth,  and,  therefore,  with  a  great  variety  of  so- 
cial disturbances ;  while  statistics  enable  us  to  verify  those  laws 
in  their  widest  extent,  and  to  prove  how  completely  the  volition 
of  individual  men  is  controlled  by  their  antecedents,  and  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that  Montesquieu  should  fail  in  his 
magnificent  attempt  to  unite  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  with 
the  laws  of  external  nature.  He  failed,  partly  because  the  sci- 
ences of  external  nature  were  too  backward,  and  partly  because 
those  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  connect  nature  with 
man  were  still  unformed.  For,  as  to  political  economy,  it  had 
no  existence  as  a  science  until  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  in  1776,  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  Montes- 
quieu. As  to  statistics,  their  philosophy  is  a  still  more  recent 
creation,  since  it  is  only  during  the  last  thirty  years  that  they 
had  been  systematically  applied  to  social  phenomena ;  the  earlier 
statisticians  being  merely  a  body  of  industrious  collectors,  groping 
in  the  dark,  bringing  together  fects  of  every  kind  without  selection 
or  method,  and  whose  labours  were  consequently  unavailable  for 
those  important  purposes  to  which  they  have  been  successfully 
applied  during  the  present  generation. 

Only  two  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of  LawSy 
Turgot  delivered  those  celebrated  lectures,  of  which  it  has  been 
said,  that  in  them  he  created  the  philosophy  of  history.***     This 

'^  How  completely  futile  this  was,  as  regards  results,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  a  hundred  years  after  he  wrote,  we,  with  all  our  increased  knowledge,  can 
affirm  nothing  positively  respecting  the  direct  action  of  climate,  food,  and  soil,  in 
modifying  individual  character ;  though  it  has,  I  trust,  appeared  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  this  Introduction,  that  something  can  be  ascertained  respecting  their  indirect 
action,  that  is,  their  action  on  individual  minds  through  the  medium  of  social  and 
economical  organization. 

i«*  *^  II  a  cr46  en  1760  la  philosophic  de  l*hi8toire  dans  ses  deux  discours  pro- 
nonces  en  Sorbonne."  CauHn,  Hist,  de  la  Philosophies  I.  s6rie,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
There  is  a  short  notice  of  these  strilcing  productions  ii|  CondofceL,  Vie  de  Tmrgol^ 
pp.  1M6. 
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praise  is  somewhat  exaggerated;  for  in  the  most  important  mat* 
ters  relating  to  the  philosophy  of  his  subject^  he  takes  the  same 
view  as  Montesquieu ;  and  Montesquieu^  besides  preceding  him 
in  point  of  time,  was  his  superior  certainly  in  learning,  perhaps 
in  genius.  Still,  the  merit  of  Turgot  is  immense  ;  and  he  be- 
longs to  that  extremely  small  class  of  men,  who  have  looked  at 
history  comprehensively,  and  have  recognised  the  almost  bound- 
less knowledge  needed  for  its  investigation.  .  In  this  respect,  his 
method  is  identical  with  that  of  Montesquieu,  since  both  of  these 
great  men  excluded  from  their  scheme  the  personal  details  which 
ordinary  historians  accumulate,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
nppn  those  large  general  causes,  by  the  operation  of  which  the 
destinies  of  natiopis  are  permanently  affected.  Turgot  clearly 
perceived,  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  events  produced 
by  the  play  of  human  passions,  there  is  amid  this  apparent  con- 
fqgion,  a  principle  of  order,  and  a  regularity  of  march,  not  to  be 
mistaken  by  those  whose  grasp  is  firm  enough  to  seize  the  his- 
tory of  man  as  a  complete  and  single  whole. '^<  It  is  true  that 
Turgot,  subsequently  engaged  in  political  Efe,  never  possessed 
sufficient  leisure  to  fill  up  the  splendid  outline  of  what  he  so  suc- 
cessfully sketched:  but  though  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  he 
fell  short  of  Montesquieu,  still  the  analogy  between  the  two 
men  is  obvious,  as  also  is  their  relation  to  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  They,  as  well  as  Voltaire,  were  the  unconscious  ad- 
vocates of  the  democratic  movement,  inasmuch  as  they  discoun- 
tenanced the  homage  which  historians  had  formerly  paid  to 
individuals,  and  rescued  history  from  being  a  mere  recitid  of  the 
deeds  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  rulers.  At  the  same  time, 
Turgot,  by  the  captivating  prospects  which  he  held  out  of  future 
progress,'**  and  by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  the  capacity  of 
society  to  improve  itself,  increased  the  impatience  which  his 
countrymen  were  beginning  to  feel  against  that  despotic  govern- 
ment, in  whose  presence  amelioration  seemed  to  be  hopeless. 

^  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  summary  of  this  vast  conception :  ^*  Tons  lea 
4ge8  sont  enchain^  par  une  suite  de  causes  et  d*e£fets  qui  lieut  l*6tat  du  monde  k 
tons  ceux  qui  Pont  pr€cM6."  Second  DUcaurt  en  Sorbonne^  in  (Euvres  de  Turcot, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  62.  Eyery  thing  Turgot  wrote  on  history  is  a  development  of  this  preg- 
nant sentence.  That  he  understood  the  necessity  of  an  historiui  being  acquamted 
with  physical  science,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  configuration  of  the  ei^th,  climate, 
soil,  and  the  li^e,  is  evident  in  his  fragment,  La  Oioaraphie  PolUique^  in  (Eumret, 
vol.  iL  pp.  166-208.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  his  political  sagacity,  that  in  1760  he 
distincUy  foretold  the  freedom  of  the  American  colonies.  Compare  (Eunre$  d$ 
Turg^^  voL  ii.  p.  66,  with  Mint,  nor  7\trgot^  vol.  I  p.  189. 

^  A  confidence  which  is  apparent  in  bis  economical  as  well  as  in  his  historical 
works.  In  1811,  Sir  James  Mackmtosh  writes,  that  Tui^ot  **  had  more  compre- 
hensive views  of  the  progress  of  society  than  any  man  since  Bacon  i"  Mem,  of 
Maekintothy  vol.  ii.  p.  188 ;  and  see  a  similar  remark  by  Dngald  Stewart,  in  hb 
Philot,  of  the  Mind,  voL  1.  p.  246. 
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These,  and  Bimilar  speciilatioiiB,  which  now  for  the  first  time  ap« 
peared  in  French  literature,  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  intel- 
lectual classes,  cheered  them  under  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  emboldened  them  to  the  arduous  enter- 
prise of  leading  on  the  people  to  attack  the  institutions  of  their 
native  land.  Thus  it  was,  that  in  France  every  thing  tended  to 
the  same  result.  Every  thing  indicated  the  approach  of  some 
sharp  and  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  spirit  of  the  present 
should  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  past ;  and  in  which  it  should 
be  finally  settled,  whether  the  people  of  France  could  fi:ee  them- 
selves from  the  chains  in  which  they  had  long  been  held,  or 
whether,  missing  their  aim,  they  were  doomed  to  sink  still  lower 
in  that  ignominious  vassisdage,  which  makes  even  the  most 
splendid  periods  of  their  political  history  a  warning  and  a  less(Hi 
to  the  civilized  world. 
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CHAFFER  XIV. 

PSOXDCATB  GATTSBS  OF  THB  VBBNOH  BEYOLUTION  AFTEB  THE  MIDDLE  OF 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  OENTUBT. 

In  the  last  chapter  but  one^  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what 
those  circumstances  were  which^  aknost  immediately  aftef  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  prepared  liie  way  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  result  of  the  inquiry  has  been,  that  the  French  in- 
tellect was  stimulated  into  activity  by  the  examples  and  teachings 
of  England  ;  and  that  this  stimulus  caused,  or  at  all  events  en- 
couraged, a  great  breach  between  the  government  of  France  and 
its  literature ; — a  breach  the  more  remarkable,  because  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the  literature,  notwithstanding  its  tem- 
porary brilliancy,  had  been  invariably  submissive,  and  had  inti- 
mately allied  itself  with  the  government,  which  was  always  ready 
to  reward  its  services.  We  have  also  seen  that,  this  rupture 
having  arisen  between  the  governing  classes  and  the  intellectual 
classes,  it  followed,  that  the  former,  true  to  their  ancient  in- 
stincts, began  to  chastize  that  spirit  of  inquiry  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed  :  hence  those  persecutions  which,  with  hardly 
a  single  exception,  were  directed  against  every  man  of  letters, 
and  hence  too  those  systematic  attempts  to  reduce  literature  to 
a  subserviency  similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been  held  imder 
Louis  XIV.  It  has,  moreover,  appeared,  that  the  great  French- 
men of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  smarting  from  the  inju- 
ries constantly  inflicted  on  them  by  the  government  and  the 
church,  abstained  from  attacking  the  government,  but  directed 
all  their  hostility  against  the  church.  This  apparent  anomaly, 
of  the  religious  institutions  being  assailed,  and  the  political  insti- 
tutions being  spared,  has  been  shown  to  be  a  perfectly  natural 
circumstance,  arising  out  of  the  antecedents  of  the  French  na- 
tion ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  what  those 
antecedents  were,  and  how  they  acted.  In  the  present  chapter, 
I  purpose  to  complete  this  inquiry  by  examining  the  next  great 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  French  mind.  It  was  needful  that,  be- 
fore both  church  a^id  state  could  fall,  men  should  change  the 
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ground  of  their  hostility,  and  should  attack  political  abuses  with 
the  zeal  they  had  hitherto  reserved  for  religious  ones.  The 
question,  therefore,  now  arises,  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  tlus  change  took  place,  and  the  period  when  it  actually 
occurred. 

The  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great  change  are, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  very  complicated ;  and,  as  they  have 
never  yet  been  studied  in  connexion  with  each  other,  I  shall,  in 
the  remaining  part  of  this  volume,  examine  them  at  considerable 
length.  On  this  point  it  will,  I  think,  be  practicable  to  arrive 
at  some  precise  and  well-defined  results  respecting  the  history  of 
the  French  Eevolution.  But  the  other  point,  namely,  the  time 
at  which  the  change  took  place,  is  not  only  much  more  obscure, 
but  by  its  nature  will  never  admit  of  complete  precision.  This, 
however,  is  a  deficiency  it  possesses  in  common  with  every 
other  change  in  the  history  of  man.  The  circumsti^ces  of  each 
change  may  always  be  known,  provided  the  evidence  is  ample 
and  authentic.  But  no  amount  of  evidence  can  enable  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  change  itself.  That  to  which  attention  is  usually 
drawn  by  the  compilers  of  history  is,  not  the  change,  but  is  merely 
the  external  result  which  follows  the  change.  The  real  history  of 
the  human  race  is  the  history  of  tendencies  which  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  and  not  of  events  which  are  discerned  by  the  senses. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  no  historical  epoch  will  ever  admit  of 
that  chronological  precision  familiar  to  antiquaries  and  genealo- 
gists. The  death  of  a  prince,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  and  the  change 
of  a  dynasty,  are  matters  which  fall  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  senses  ;  and  the  moment  in  which  they  happen  can  be  re- 
corded by  the  most  ordinary  observers.  But  those  great  intel- 
lectual revolutions  upon  which  all  other  revolutions  are  based, 
cannot  be  measured  by  so  simple  a  standard.  To  trace  the 
movements  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate 
it  under  several  aspects,  and  then  co-ordinate  the  results  of  what 
we  have  separately  studied.  By  this  means  we  arrive  at  certain 
general  conclusions,  which,  like  the  ordinary  estimate  of  averages, 
increase  in  value  in  proportion  as  we  increase  the  number  of  in- 
stances from  which  they  are  collected.  That  this  is  a  safe  and 
available  method,  appears  not  only  from  the  history  of  physical 
knowledge,*  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  basis  of  the  em- 
pirical maxims  by  which  all  men  of  sound  underst^anding  are 
guided  in  those  ordinary  transactions  of  life  to  which  the  gen- 
eralizations of  science  have  not  yet  been  applied.  Indeed,  such 
maxims,  which  are  highly  valuable,  and  which  in  their  aggregate 

'  For  a  popular  but  able  view  of  the  value  of  ayerages  in  sdentific  inqmries,  see 
fferseMs  Disc,  on  Nat,  Fhilos,  pp.  216-219. 
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form  what  is  called  common  sense,  are  never  collected  with  any 
thing  like  the  precautions  that  the  philosophic  historian  ought  tc 
feel  himself  boimd  to  employ. 

The  real  objection,  therefore,  to  generalizations  respecting 
the  development  of  the  intellect  of  a  nation  is,  not  that  they 
want  certainty,  but  that  they  lack  precision.  This  is  just  the 
point  at  which  the  historian  diverges  from  the  annalist.  That 
the  English  intellect,  for  example,  is  gradually  becoming  more 
democratic,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  more  liberal,  is  as  certain  as  that 
the  crown  of  this  country  is  worn  by  Queen  Victoria.  But  though 
both  these  statements  are  equally  certain,  the  latter  statement 
is  more  precise.  We  can  teU  the  very  day  on  which  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne :  the  moment  of  her  death  will  be  Imown 
with  equal  precision ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
other  particulars  respecting  her  will  be  minutely  and  accurately 
preserved.  In  tracing,  however,  the  growth  of  English  liberal- 
ism, all  such  exactness  deserts  us.  We  can  point  out  the  year 
in  which  the  Beform  Bill  was  passed ;  but  who  can  point  out 
the  year  in  which  the  Beform  Bill  first  became  necessary  ?  In 
the  same  way,  that  the  Jews  will  be  admitted  into  parliament, 
is  as  certain  as  that  the  Catholics  have  been  admitted.  Both 
these  measures  are  the  inevitable  result  of  that  increasing  indif- 
ference to  theological  disputes,  which  must  now  be  obvious  to 
every  man  who  does  not  wilfully  shut  his  eyes.  But  while  we 
know  the  hour  in  which  the  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  re- 
ijeived  the  assent  of  the  crown,  there  is  no  one  now  living  who 
can  tell  even  the  year  in  which  similar  justice  will  be  granted  to 
the  Jews«  Both  events  are  equally  certain,  but  both  events  are 
not  equally  precise. 

This  distinction  between  certainty  and  precision  I  have  stated 
at  some  length,  because  it  seems  to  be  little  understood,"  and  be- 

'  As  we  see  in  the  pretensions  set  forth  by  mathematicians,  who  often  suppose 
that  an  amount  of  certainty  can  be  attained  in  their  own  pursuits  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other.  This  error  has  probably  arisen,  as  Locke  suggests,  from  confusing 
clearness  with  certainty.  E$9ay  on  Human  Understanding^  book  iv.  chap.  iL  sees. 
9  and  10,  in  Worki^  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74.  See  also  ComUy  Fhiloa,  Fot,  Yol.  L  p.  108, 
where  it  is  justly  observed,  that  all  branches  of  knowledge  capable  of  being  gener- 
alized into  sciences  admit  of  equal  certainty,  but  not  of  equal  precision :  "  si,  d'aprte 
Texplication  pr6c6dente,  les  diverses  sciences  doivent  n^cessalrement  presenter  una 
pr^ision  tr^-in^le,  il  n^en  est  nullement  lunsi  de  leur  certitude."  This  is  han- 
dled unsatisfactorily  by  Montucla  (^HUt  des  Mathemat.  vol*  1.  p.  88),  who  says,  that 
the  principal  cause  of  the  peculiar  certainty  reached  by  the  mathematician  is,  that 
"d^une  id6e  claire  il  ne  d^duit  que  des  consequences  claires  et  incontestables." 
Similarly,  Cud  worth  (JntelleeL'SyiUmy  vol.  iii.  p.  877):  "nay  the  very  essence  of 
truth  here  is  this  clear  perceptibility,  or  intelligibility."  On  the  other  hand,  Kant, 
a  far  deeper  thinker,  avoided  this  confusion,  by  making  mathematical  clearness  the 
mark  of  a  kind  of  certainty  rather  than  of  a  degree  of  it :  "  Die  mathematische 
Gewissbeit  heisst  auch  Evidenz,  well  ein  intuitives  Erkenntniss  klarer  ist,  als  ein 
discursives.    Obgleich  also  beides,  das  mathematische  und  das  philosophlsche  Yer* 
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canee  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  now  before  ns 
The  feet  of  the  French  intellect  having,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  passed  through  two  totally  distinct  epochs,  can  be 
proved  by  every  description  of  evidence ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  precise  time  when  one  epoch  succeeded  the  other 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  compare  the  different  indications  which 
the  history  of  that  age  presents,  and  arrive  at  an  approximation 
which  may  guide  future  inquirers.  It  would  perhaps  be  more 
prudent  to  avoid  making  any  particular  statement ;  but  as  the 
employment  of  dates  seems  necessary  to  bring  such  matters  clearly 
before  the  mind,  I  will,  by  way  of  provisional  hypothesis,  fix  on 
the  year  1750,  as  the  period  when  those  agitations  of  society 
which  caused  the  French  Revolution  entered  into  their  second 
and  political  stage. 

That  this  was  about  the  period  when  the  great  movement, 
hitherto  directed  against  the  church,  began  to  be  turned  against 
the  state,  is  an  inference  which  many  circumstances  seem  to 
warrant.  We  know  on  the  best  authority,  that  towards  tho 
year  1750,  the  French  began  their  celebrated  inquiries  respect- 
ing political  economy,^  and  that  in  their  attempt  to  raise  it  to  a 
science,  they  were  led  to  perceive  the  immense  injury  which  the 
interference  of  government  had  produced  on  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country.*  Hence  a  conviction  arose  that,  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the  authority  possessed  hy 
the  rulers  of  France  was  mischievous,  since  it  enabled  them, 
under  the  notion  of  protecting  commerce,  to  trouble  the  freedom  of 
individual  action,  and  to  prevent  trade  fix>m  running  into  those 
profitable  channels  which  traders  are  best  able  to  select  for  them- 
selves.    Scarcely  had  a  knowledge  of  this  important  truth  been 

nunfterkexmtniss,  an  sich  gleich  gewiss  ist,  so  iet  doch  die  Art  der  Gewissheit  in 
beiden  verachieden.'*  Logik^  Einleitung^  sec.  9,  in  Kant^t  Werlcey  toL  L  p.  399. 
On  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  certaintj,  compare  Matter^  Hiat,  d§ 
PJEcole  tPAlexandriey  toL  i.  p.  195,  with  JRi^er^s  EUt  of  Ancient  Philos.  toL  ii.  p. 
46,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  74,  426,  427,  484,  614. 

*  **  Vers  1750,  deux  hommes  de  g^nie,  obserrateurs  judicienx  et  profondR,  con- 
duits par  nne  force  d*attention  tr^-soutenue  k  une  logique  rigoureuse,  anim^  d'un 
noble  amour  pour  hi  patrie  et  pour  rhumanit6,  M.  Quesnay  et  M.  de  Oonmay,  8*oc- 
cup^rent  ayec  suite  de  savoir  si  la  nature  des  choses  nUndiquerait  pas  une  science 
de  l*6conomie  politique,  et  quels  sentient  les  principes  de  cette  science.**  AddUiont 
aux  (Euvrea  de  Turgot^  vol  iii.  p.  810.  M.  Blanqui  (JRtt.  de  VjEeanamie  Politiaue^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  78)  also  says,  "vers  Tannic  1750;"  and  Voltaire  (Diet.  PMlos.  article 
BU^  in  CEmreti^  vol.  xxxtIL  p.  884)  says,  **Ter8  Tan  1750,  la  nation,  rassasi^e  de  rers, 
de  trag^es,  de  comedies,  d  op^ra,  de  romans,  d*histoires  romanesques,d  e  r6flex]on« 
morales  plus  romanesques  encore,  et  de  disputes  th^ologiques  sur  la  grace  et  sur  lee 
convulsions,  se  mit  enfin  k  raisouner  sur  les  bI6s.** 

*  The  revolutionary  tendency  of  this  economical  movement  is  noticed  in  AlieonU 
Europe^  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  185 ;  where,  however,  its  commencement  is  erroneoudjr 
assigned  to  '*  about  the  year  1761.**  See  also,  on  the  hostility  this  caused  against 
government.  Mint,  de  Campan,  vol.  i.  pp.  7-8 ;  Mem.  of  Mallet  du  Fan^  vol.  L  p.  82  ; 
and  Barruelf  Mitt,  du  Jacobiniemey  vol.  i.  p.  198,  vol.  li.  p.  162. 
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diffased,  when  its  coneequenceB  were  quickly  seen  in  tlie  national 
literature,  and  in  the  habits  of  national  thought.  The  sudden 
increase  in  France  of  works  relating  to  finance  and  to  other  ques- 
tions of  government,  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feat- 
ures of  that  age.  With  such  rapidity  did  the  movement  spread, 
that  we  are  tdd  that,  soon  after  1755,  the  economists  effected  a 
schism  between  the  nation  and  the  government  ;^  and  Voltaire, 
writing  in  1759,  complains  that  the  charms  of  lighter  literature 
were  entirely  neglected  amidst  the  general  zeal  for  these  new 
studies.*  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  subsequent  history  of 
this  great  change  ;  nor  need  I  trace  the  influence  exercised 
shortly  before  the  Bevolution  by  the  later  economists,  and  par- 
ticularly  by  Turgot,  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders.^  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  within  about  twenty  years  after  the  move- 
ment was  first  clearly  seen,  the  taste  fer  economical  and  financial 
inquiries  became  so  common,  that  it  penetrated  those  parts  of 
society  where  habits  of  thought  are  not  very  frequent ;  since  we 
find  that,  even  in  &shionable  life,  the  conversation  no  longer 
turned  upon  new  poems  and  new  plays,  but  upon  political  ques- 
tions, and  subjects  immediately  connected  with  them.^  Indeed, 
when  Necker,  in  1781,  published  his  celebrated  Report  on  the 

*  "  D^ailleuro  la  nation  B*4toifc  accontum^e  i.  se  s^parer  toijoura  de  plus  en  plus 
de  son  gouvernement,  en  raison  m^me  de  ce  que  ses  ^rivaina  avoient  commence  k 
aborder  les  Etudes  politiqnes.  C*6toifc  T^poque  od  la  secte  des  ^conomistes  se  don« 
noit  le  plus  de  mouyement,  depuis  que  le  marquis  de  Mirabeau  ayoU  public,  en 
1765,  son  Ami  des  Hommtn^  Sismondiy  Hist  des  I^an^,  yoL  xxix.  p.  269.  Com- 
pare TocqueoilUy  Regne  de  Louis  XV^  yoL  ii.  p.  58.  In  this  same  jear,  1755,  Gold- 
smith was  in  Paris,  and  was  so  struck  by  the  progress  of  insubordination,  that  he 
foretold  the  freedom  of  the  people ;  though  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  not  a 
man  to  understand  the  moYement  of  the  economists.  Prior^s  Life  of  Qcldsmithy 
Yol.  i.  pp.  198,  199 ;  Forster's  lAfe  of  Ooldsmith^  vol.  i.  p.  66. 

*  In  February,  1759,  he  writes  to  Madame  du  Boccage:  *^n  me  parait  que  les 
'graces  et  le  bon  goM  sont  bannis  de  France,  et  ont  c6d6  la  place  li  la  m6taphysiqu« 
embrouiH^e,  k  la  politique  des  cenreaux  creux,  k  des  discussions  ^normes  sur  les 
finances,  sur  le  commerce,  sur  la  population,  qui  ne  mettront  jamais  dans  T^tat  ni 
un  6cu,  ni  un  homme  de  plus.^'  CSuvres  de  Voltaire^  yoI.  Ix.  p.  485.  In  1768  (yoI. 
Ixiii.  p.  204) :  *'  Adieu  nos  beaux  arts,  si  les  choaes  continuent  comme  elles  sont. 
La  rage  des  remontrances  et  des  projets  sur  les  finances  a  saisi  la  nation.*'  Many 
of  the  ablest  men  being  thus  drawn  off  from  mere  literary  pursuits,  there  began, 
about  twenty  years  before  the  RoYolution,  a  marked  deterioration  in  style,  particu- 
larly among  prose  writers.  Compare  Zettres  de  Dudeffand  d  Walpole,  yoL  ii.  p.  858, 
▼ol.  iii.  pp.  168,  299 ;  Mhn,  de  Genlis^  yoI.  li.  p.  874,  vol.  r.  p.  128,  vol.  viii.  pp, 
180,  275 ;  Mereier  sur  Rousseau^  yoL  ii.  p.  151. 

"*  Georgel,  who  hated  Turgot,  says  of  him:  **son  cabinet  et  ses  bureaux  se 
transform^rent  en  ateliers  od  les  6conomistes  forgeoient  leur  syst^me  et  leurs  sp^ 
ulations.''  Mhru  de  Oeorgel^  vol.  L  p.  406 :  see  luso  Blanqui^  Hist,  de  VEeon,  Poli* 
Hque^  YoL  ii  pp.  96-112;  Condorcet^  Vie  de  Turcot,  pp.  82-85;  TSoiss,  Progress  oj 
Political  Econ,  pp.  142  seq. 

^  Sismondi,  under  the  year  1774,  notices  "les  Merits  innombrables  que  chaque 
jour  Yoyoit  Colore  sur  la  politique,  et  qui  avoient  d^sormais  remplac^  dans  Tint^rdt 
des  salons  ces  nouveautis  litt^raires,  ces  vers,  ces  anecdotes  galantes,  dont  peu 
d*ann6e8  auparavant  le  public  6toit  uniquement  occup6."  Hist,  des  Franfais^  voL 
xxix.  p.  495 ;  and  a  similar  remark  in  Schlosser's  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  il  p.  126. 
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Finances  of  France,  the  eagerness  to  obtain  it  was  beyond  all 
bounds;  six  thousand  copies  were  sold  the  first' day;  and  the 
demand  still  increasing,  two  presses  were  kept  constantly  at  work 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  universal  curiosity.^  And  what  makes  the 
democratic  tendency  of  all  this  the  more  obvious  is,  that  Neck« 
was  at  that  time  one  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  ;  so  that  his 
work,  looking  at  its  general  spirit,  has  been  truly  called  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people  against  the  king  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  tne 
king  himself.^^ 

This  evidence  of  the  remarkable  change,  which,  in  or  about 
1750,  the  French  mind  underwent,  and  which  formed  what  I 
term  the  second  epoch  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might  be  easily 
strengthened  by  a  wider  survey  of  the  literature  of  that  time. 
Immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  century,  Bousseau  published 
those  eloquent  works,  which  exercised  immense  influence,  and  in 
which  the  rise  of  the  new  epoch  is  very  observable  ;  for  this  most 
powerful  writer  abstained  from  those  attacks  on  Chiistianity,^' 
which  unhappily  had  been  too  frequent,  and  exerted  himself  al- 
most exclusively  against  the  civil  and  political  abuses  of  the 
existing  society.*^  To  trace  the  effects  which  this  wonderftd, 
but  in  some  instances  misguided,  man  produced  on  the  mind  of 
his  own  and  of  the  succeeding  generation,  would  occupy  too  large 
a  share  of  this  Introduction  ;  tiiough  the  inquiry  is  fuU  of  inter- 
est, and  is  one  which  it  were  to  be  wished  some  competent  his- 
torian would  undertake. *8  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  philosophy 

*  See  the  account  written  in  Feb.  1781,  in  Orimm^,  Ccrr.  Lit,  toL  xi.  260,  where 
it  is  said  of  Necker's  Oompte  Benduj  *^  La  sensation  qu*a  faite  cet  oavrage  est,  je 
crois,  sans  example ;  il  s^en  est  d^bit^  plus  de  six  mille  exemplaires  le  jour  m4me 
qu^il  a  paru,  et  depuis,  le  travail  continuel  de  deux  imprimeries  n*a  pa  suiSre  encore 
aux  demandes  multipli^  de  la  capitale,  des  provinces,  et  des  pajrs  ^trangers.^ 
8^r  (Souvenirs,  voL  L  p.  138)  mentions,  that  Necker^s  work  was  **  dam  la  poehe 
de  tous  les  abbes,  et  sur  la  toilette  de  toutes  les  dames.** .  The  daughter  of  Xecker, 
Madame  de  Stafil,  sajs  of  her  iather^s  work,  Administration  des  UnaneeSy  '*  on  en 
vendit  quatre-vingt  Inille  exemphdres.**    JDe  Stael sur  la  Eivolutum,  vol.  L  p.  111. 

"  The  expression  of  the  ^aron  de  Hontyon :  see  Adol^huis  Sisiory  of  George 
III,  vol.  iv.  p.  290;  and  on  the  revolutionary  tendency  of  x^ecker*s  financial  worlus, 
Soulaviej  Kegne  de  Louis  XVI,,  vol  iL  pp.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  18,  148. 
Necker  pubushed  a  justification  of  his  book,  **malgr6  la  defense  du  roi.**  Du 
Mesfiil,  Menu  sur  Ldnrun,  p.  108. 

"  So  far  as  I  remember,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  any  of  his  works ;  and 
those  who  assail  him  on  this  ground  should  adduce  the  passives  on  which  they  rely, 
instead  of  bringing  vague  general  charges. '  Compare  Life  of  Rousseau,  in  Broughetm^s 
Men  of  Letters,  voL  L  p.  189 ;  StUudHn,  Qeseh,  der  theoloa,  Wissenschaften,  yoL  u. 
p.  442 ;  Mercier  sur  Mousseau,  1791,  vol.  i.  pp.  27-82,  vol.  u.  pp.  279,  280. 

"  **  Rousseau,  qui  d4jd  en  1758  avoit  .touch6  aux  bases  m^mes  de^  la  soci^ti 
humaine,  dans  son  Discours  sur  Vorigine  de  PinSgalite  parnU  les  hommesJ"  Sitmondi, 
voL  xxix.  p.  270.  Schlosser  {Eist.  of  the  JSighteenth  Century,  vol  i.  p.  188)  notices 
"  the  entirely  new  system  of  absolute  democracy  which  was  brought  forward  by  J. 
J.  Rousseau  f  *  see  aLso  p.  289,  and  Soulavie,  Rkgne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol  v.  p.  208. 

^  Napoleon  said  to  Stanislas  Girardin  respecting  Rousseau,  **  sans  lui  la  France 
&*auroit  pas  eu  de  revolution."  JSblland*s  Foreian  Reminiscences,  Lond.  1850,  p. 
261.    This  is  certainly  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  mfluence  of  Rousseau  was,  daring 
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of  Ilousseaa  was  itself  only  a  single  pliase  of  a  far  larger  move* 
ment^  I  shall  at  present  pass  over  the  individual,  in  order  to 
consider  the  general  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  he  played  a  vasti 
but  still  a  subsidiary  part. 

The  formation  of  a  new  epoch  in  France,  about  the  year 
1750,  may  be  fulrther  illustrated  by  three  circmnstances  of  con-» 
siderable  interest,  ^11  pointing  in  the  same  direction.  The  first 
circumstance  is>  that  not  a  single  great  French  writer  attacked 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country  before  the  middle  of 
the  century  ;  while  after  that  period  the  attacks  of  the  ablest 
men  were  incessant.  The  second  circumstance  is,  that  the 
only  eminent  Frenchmen,  who  continued  to  assail  the  clergy,  and 
yet  refused  to  interfere  in  politics,  were  those  who,  like  Voltaire, 
had  already  reached  an  advanced  age,  and  had,  therefore,  drawn 
their  ideas  from  the  preceding  generation,  in  which  the  church 
had  been  the  sole  object  of  hostility.  The  third  circumstance, 
which  is  even  more  striking  than  the  other  two,  is,  that  almost 
at  the  same  moment  there  was  seen  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  since,  singularly  enough,  the  nunisters  of  the 
crown  displayed,  for  the  first  time,  an  open  enmity  against  the 
church,  just  as  the  intellect  of  the  country  was  preparing  for  its 
decisive  onslaught  on  the  government  itself.  Of  these  three 
propositions,  the  first  two  vnil  probably  be  admitted  by  every 
student  of  French  literature  :  at  all  events,  if  they  are  fiilse, 
they  are  so  exact  and  peremptory,  that  it  will  be  easy  to  re- 
fute them  by  giving  examples  to  the  contrary.  But  the  third 
proposition,  being  more  general,  is  less  susceptible  of  a  nega- 
tive, and  will  therefore  require  the  support  of  that  special  evi- 
dence which  I  will  now  adduce. 

The  great  French  writers  having  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  succeeded  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  the 

the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centurj,  most  extraordinary.  In  1765,  Hume  writes 
from  Paris :  *'  It  is  impossible  to  express  or  imagine  the  enthusiasm  of  this  nation 
in  his  faroar ;  ...  no  person  ever  so  much  engaged  their  attention  as  Rousseao. 
Voltaire  and  evrfry  bodv  else  are  quite  eclipsed  by  him.'*  BurtafC$  lAf^ofUymt^  toI 
iL  p.  299.  A  letter  written  in  17fi4  (in  Grimm,  Correspond,  vol.  I  p.  122)  says  that 
his  D\jon  Discourse  '*  fit  une  esp^e  de  revolution  k  Paris.**  The  circulation  of  his 
vorks  was  unprecedented ;  and  when  La  NoumUe  ffeloi$e  appeared,  **  les  librairea 
ne  pouvaient  suffire  aux  demandes  de  toutes  les  classes.  On  louait  Touvrage  4  tant 
par  Jour,  ou  par  heure.  Quand  il  parut,  on  exigeait  douze  sous  par  volume,  en 
n*accordant  que  soixante  minutes  pour  le  lire.**  Musset  Pathay,  Vie  de  Jioueeeau, 
vol  il  p.  861.  For  further  evidence  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  works,  see 
Zerminier,  Philoe,  du  Droit,  vol  il  p.  261 ;  Mem,  de  Poland,  vol.  I  p.  196,  vol  il 
pp.  887,  859 ;  Mem.  de  Genlie,  vol  v.  p.  198,  vol  vi.  p.  14 ;  Alieon^a  Evrope,  vol 
i.  p.  170,  vol  iii.  p.  869,  vol  iv.  p.  876  ;  Mhn,  de  Morellet,  vol  I  p.  116 ;  Lonff* 
champ,  Mhm,  eur  Voltaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  60 ;  lA/e  of  Romillv,  vol  I  p.  267  ;  Mem.  of 
Mallet  du  Pan,  vol  I  p.  127 ;  Burke's  Works,  vol.  i  p.  482 ;  Cassagnae,  Causes  de  la 
JUv.  vol  iii.  p.  649;  Lamartine,  Hist,  des  Oirondins,  vol  ii.  p.  88,  vol  iv.  p.  98, 
vol  vlii.  p.  126 ;  Wahrheit  und  JHehtma,  in  Odthe's  Werke,  Stuttgart,  1887,  vol  ii 
wrt  ii.  pp.  88,  104 ;  Chrimm^  Correspond.  Lit,  vol  xil  p.  222 ;  De  Staiily  Consid.  twr 
la  Biv.  vol  il  p.  871. 
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church,  it  was  natural  that  the  goyemment  should  step  in  and 
plunder  an  establishment  which  the  course  of  events  had 
weakened.  This,  which  took  place  in  France  under  Louis  XY. . 
was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  England  imder  Henry  VIII. ; 
for  in  both  cases  a  remarkable  intellectual  movement,  directed 
against  the  clergy,  preceded  and  facilitated  the  attacks  made 
on  them  by  the  crown.  It  was  in  1749  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment took  the  first  decisive  step  against  the  church.  And 
what  proves  the  hitherto  backward  state  of  the  country  in  such 
matters  is,  that  this  consisted  of  an  edict  against  mortmain,  a 
simple  contrivance  for  weakening  the  ecclesiastical  power,  which 
we  in  England  had  adopted  long  before.  Machault,  who  had 
recently  been  raised  to  the  office  of  controller-general,  has  the 
glory  of  being  the  originator  of  this  new  policy.  In  August, 
1749,*^  he  issued  that  celebrated  edict  which  forbade  the  forma- 
tion of  any  religious  establishment  without  the  consent  of  the 
crown,  duly  expressed  in  letters-patent,  and  registered  in  parlia- 
ment ;  effective  precautions,  which,  says  the  great  historian  of 
France,  show  that  Machault  ^^  considered  not  only  the  increase, 
but  even  the  existence  of  these  ecclesiastical  properties,  as  a 
mischief  to  the  kingdom.''" 

This  was  an  extraordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  French 
government ;  but  what  followed  showed  that  it  was  only  the 
beginning  of  a  much  larger  design.'^  Machault,  so  far  from 
being  discountenanced,  was,  the  year  after  he  had  issued  this 
edict,  intrusted  with  the  se^ds  in  addition  to  the  controllership  ;»' 
for,  as  Lacretelle  observes,  the  court  "  thought  the  time  had 
now  come  to  tax  the  property  of  the  clergy."**  During  the 
forty  years  which  elapsed  between  this  period  and  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  the  same  anti-ecclesiastical  poUcy  prevailed. 
Among  the  successors  of  Machault,  the  only  three  of  much  abil- 
ity were  Choiseul,  Necker,  and  Turgot,  all  of  whom  were  stren- 

"  SUmondi  (xxix.  p.  20),  Lacretelle  (XVUI*  Bi^le^  vol.  ii.  p.  110),  and  Tocqne- 
ville  {R^  de  LauU  XV,  toL  il  p.  108),  give  the  date  1749;  so  that  1747,  in 
Bioa.  Uhiv,  toL  zzvL  p.  46,  is  apparently  a  misprint. 

^  '*  Laissant  voir  dans  toute  cette  loi,  qui  est  asses  longae,  qn^il  regardoit  non- 
senlement  Paccroissement,  mais  Fexistence  de  ces  propri^tds  ecol^siastiques,  comme 
un  mal  poar  le  royaume.'*  Siamondi,  HitL  des  Framq.  voL  xxix.  p.  21.  This,  I 
suppose,  is  the  edict  mentioned  by  Turgot,  who  wished  to  push  the  principle  «tiU 
further.     (Ewres  de  Tmyot,  vol  iii.  pp.  254,  265 ;  a  bold  and  striking  passage. 

**  Mably  mentions  the  excitement  caused  by  this  proceeding  of  Machault,  M- 
Berwtiiaru  tur  rffistoire  de  J^aiu^,  toL  ii.  p.  415 :  '^  On  attaqua  alors,  dans  iduAeon 
Merits,  les  immunity  du  clerff6."  On  the  dislike  felt  by  the  clergy  winst  the  minia- 
ter,  see  Siffutf  So^venire,  toL  L  p.  85 ;  BauhvU,  Regne  de  Louie  XVI,  toL  L  pp. 
283,  810,  ToL  il  p.  146. 

'^  In  1750,  *' Machault  obUnt  les  sceaux  en  conservant  le  contr61e^^D6r»L^ 
Bwg,  Uhiv.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 

*"  **  Groyait  surtout  que  le  temps  4tait  yenu  dlmposer  les  biens  du  derg^.^ 
Lacretelle,  XVIII*  Bikle^  vol.  iL  p.  107.  Nearly  the  same  words  are  used  in  Biog. 
Uhiv,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  46. 
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nous  opponents  of  that  spintoal  body,  which  no  miniBter 
wonld  have  assailed  in  the  preceding  generation.  Not  only 
these  eminent  statesmen,  but  even  such  inferior  men  as  Calonne, 
Malesherbes,  and  Terray,  looked  on  it  as  a  stroke  of  policy  to  at- 
tack privil^es  which  superstition  had  consecrated,  and  which 
the  clergy  had  hitherto  reserved,  partly  to  extend  their  own  in- 
fluence, and  partly  to  minister  to  those  luxurious  and  profligate 
habits,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  a  scandal  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order. 

While  these  measures  were  being  adopted  against  the  clergy, 
another  important  step  was  taken  in  precisely  the  same  direc- 
tion. Now  it  was  that  the  government  began  to  fitvour  that 
great  doctrine  of  religious  liberty,  the  mere  defence  of  which  it 
had  hitherto  punished  as  a  dangerous  speculation.  The  con- 
nexion between  the  attacks  on  the  clergy  and  the  subsequent 
progress  of  toleration,  may  be  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  one  event  succeeded  the  other,  but  also  by  the 
fact,  that  both  of  them  emanated  from  the  same  quarter.  Ma- 
chault,  who  was  the  author  of  the  edict  of  mortmain,  was  also 
the  first  minister  who  showed  a  wish  to  protect  the  Protestants 
against  the  persecutions  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.''  In  this 
he  only  partly  succeeded  ;  but  the  impetus  thus  given  soon  be- 
came irresistible.  In  1760,  that  is  only  nine  years  later,  there 
was  seen  a  marked  change  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  ; 
and  the  edicts  against  heresy,  though  not  yet  repealed,  were  en- 
forced with  unprecedented  mildness.*'  The  movement  quickly 
spread  firom  the  capital  to  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  we  are  assured  that,  after  the  year  1762,  the  reaction  was 
felt  even  in  those  provinces,  which,  from  their  backward  condi- 
tion, had  always  been  most  remarkable  for  religious  bigotry.** 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  great  schism  arose 
in  the  church  itsdf,  which  lessened  the  power  of  the  clergy,  by 
dividing  them  into  two  hostile  parties.  Of  these  factions,  one 
made  conmion  cause  with  the  state,  still  further  aiding  the  over- 
throw of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.     Indeed,  the  dissensions 

^  On  which  account,  he  still  farther  proYoked  the  indignation  of  the  GathoHc 
clergy.  See  I^slice^  JSist,  of  the  ProUit  of  France,  pp.  401,  402 ;  a  letter  written  in 
1761. 

*  "  The  approach  of  the  year  1760  witnessed  a  sensible  relaxation  of  persecn- 
tion.  .  .  .  The  clergy  perceived  this  with  dismay ;  and,  in  their  eeneral  assembly  of 
1760,  they  addressed  urgent  remonstrances  to  the  kine  against  this  remission  of  the 
kws."  Felice,  Protest,  of  France,  p.  422.  Comp.  an  mteresting  letter  from  Nismes 
in  1776,  in  Thiekneeee^e  Journey  through  France,  London,  1777,  voL  i.  p.  66. 

^  Sismondi  says  of  1762,  **  Dte  lors,  la  ration  de  Topinion  publique  centre 
rintol^rance  p4n^tra  jusque  dans  les  provinces  les  plus  fanatiques.^'  Hiet.  dee  Franf, 
Tol.  zzix.  p.  206.  See  also  a  letter  to  Damllayille,  dated  6th  of  May,  1765,  in  LeUree 
inSdiiee  de  Voltaire,  vol.  i.  p.  412;  and  two  other  letters  in  CEwrree  de  Voltaire,  toL 
Iziy.  p.  225,  toL  IxtL  p.  417. 
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became  so  violent,  that  the  last  great  blow  dealt  to  apiritiial 
ascendency  by  the  government*  of  Louis  XVI.  proceeded  not 
from  the  hands  of  a  layman,  but  from  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
church  ;  a  man  who,  from  his  standing,  would,  imder  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  protected  the  interests  which  he  now  eagerly 
attacked.  In  1787,  only  two  years  before  the  Bevolutioa, 
Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,^^  who  was  then  minister,  laid 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris  a  royal  edict,  by  which  the  dis- 
couragement hitherto  thrown  upon  heresy  was  suddenly  remov- 
ed. By  this  law,  the  Protestants  were  invested  with  all  those 
civil  rights  which  the  CathoUc  clergy  had  long  held  out  as  the 
reward  of  adherence  to  their  own  opinions.''  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  the  more  orthodox  party  should  condemn,  as  an  im- 
pious innovation,'^  a  measure  which,  by  placing  the  two  sects, 
in  some  degree,  on  the  same  footing,  seemed  to  sanction  the 
progress  of  error ;  and  which  certainly  deprived  the  French 
church  of  one  of  the  chief  attractions  by  which  men  had  hitherto 
been  induced  to  join  her  communion.  Now,  however,  all  these 
considerations  were  oet  at  naught.  Such  was  the  prevailing 
temper,  that  the  parliament,  though  then  in  a  mood  very  refrac- 
tory to  the  royal  authority,  did  not  hesitate  to  register  the  edict 
of  the  king ;  and  this  great  measure  became  law  ;  the  dominant 
party  being  astonished,  we  are  told,  how  any  doubt  could  be  en- 
tertained as  to  the  "msdom  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
based.'" 

These  were  omens  of  the  coining  storm  ;  signs  of  the  time, 
which  those  who  run  may  read.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other 
marks,  by  whic)i  the  true  complexion  of  that  age  may  be  clearly 
seen.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  just  related,  the  govern- 
ment, soon  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  inflicted 
a  direct  and  fatal  injury  upon  the  spiritual  authority.  This 
consisted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  is  an  event, 
important  not  only  for  its  ultimate  effects,  but  also  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  feelings  of  men,  and  of  what  could  be  peaceably 

"  Of  whom  Hume,  several  jears  before,  had  formed  a  very  high  opinion.  See 
BttrtoiC$  Life  of  Uume^  toI.  iL  p.  497  ;  a  too  favourable  judgment,  which  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  opposite  exaggerations,  in  Mint,  de  OetuUf  vol  iz.  pp.  860-S63, 
and  Barruely  Hitt,  du  Jaeobinisme,  vol  i.  pp.  87,  199. 

"  ZavalUe,  Hist,  des  FranQ,  iiL  p.  516;  Biog.  Umv.  zxiv.  p.  666« 

^  Qeorgel^  Mimaire*^  vol.  ii.  pp.  293, 294 ;  a  violent  outbreak  against  "  l^irr^gienx 
6dit  ....  qui  autorise  tons  les  cultes." 

*  "Leparloment  de  Paris  discutait  T^dit  sur  les  protestans.  Vingt  ansphis 
tdt,  combien  une  telle  r^olution  n^eiit-elle  pas  agit6  et  divis^  les  esprits?  En  1787, 
on  ne  s'^tonnalt  que  d'une  chose :  c*^tait  qu^il  pAt  j  avoir  une  discuasion  sur  dca 
principes  ^videns."  ZaeretelU,  XVIII*  8iecU,  voL  iit  pp.  842,  848.  In  177«, 
Malesherbes,  who  was  then  minister,  wished  to  secure  nearlj  the  same  privileges  for 
the  Protestants,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so.  Dutem^  Mimoirt^  voL  IL  pp. 
66-58.    Dutens  was  himself  concerned  in  the  negotiation. 
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aocompllBhed  by  the  government  of  him  who  was  called  ^^  the 
mosfc  Christian  king/^^< 

The  Jesuits,  for  at  least  fifty  years  after  their  mstitution, 
rendered  immense  services  to  civilization,  partly  by  tempering 
with  a  secular  element  the  more  superstitious  views  of  their  great 
predecessors,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  and  partly  by 
organizing  a  system  of  education  far  superior  to  any  yet  seen  in 
Europe.  In  no  university  could  there  be  foimd  a  scheme  of  in- 
struction so  comprehensive  as  theirs  ;  and  certainly  no  where 
was  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  youth,  or  such 
insight  into  the  general  operations  of  the  human  mind.  It 
must,  in  justice,  be  added,  Ihat  this  illustrious  society,  notwith- 
standing its  eager,  and  often  imprincipled,  ambition,  was,  dur- 
ing a  considerable  period,  the  steady  friend  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  literature  ;  and  that  it  allowed  to  its  members  a  freedom  and 
a  boldness  of  speculation  which  had  never  been  permitted  by 
any  other  monastic  order. 

As,  however,  civilization  advanced,  the  Jesuits,  like  every 
spiritual  hierarchy  the  world  has  yet  seen,  began  to  lose  ground  ; 
and  this  not  so  much  from  their  own  decay,  as  from  a  change  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  surrounded  them.  An  institution  admira- 
bly adapted  to  an  early  for^n  of  society,  was  ill  suited  to  the 
same  society  in  its  maturer  state.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Jesuits  were  before  their  age ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  they 
were  behind  it.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were  the  great 
missionaries  of  knowledge;  because  they  believed  that,  by  its  aid, 
they  could  subjugate  the  consciences  of  men.  But,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  their  materials  were  more  refractory;  they 
h^  to  deal  with  a  perverse  and  stiff-necked  generation  ;  they 
saw  in  every  country  the  ecclesiastical  authority  rapidly  declin- 
ing; and  they  clearly  perceived  that  their  only  chance  of  retain- 
ing their  old  dominion  was,  by  checking  that  knowledge,  the 
progress  of  which  they  had  formerly  done  much  to  acceler- 
ate." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  statesmen  of  France,  almost 

**  Henry  II.  used  to  refer  to  this  title,  by  way  of  justifying  his  persecution  of 
the  Protestants  {RaiMs  Civil  W<ir9  in  France,  voL  i.  p.  241);  and  ^reat  acconnt 
was  made  of  it  by  that  exemplary  prince,  Louis  XY.  Soulavie,  R^gne  ae  Louis  XVI, 
ToL  i.  p.  155.  The  French  antiquaries  trace  it  back  to  Pepin,  the  &ther  of  Charle- 
magne.   Barrinfft<m*9  ObmrvoHona  on  the  Statutes^  p.  168. 

^  The  Prince  de  Montbarey  who  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  about  1740,  says, 
that,  in  their  schools,  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  pupils  intended  for  ihe 
church ;  while  the  abilities  of  those  destined  for  secular  professions  were  neglected. 
See  this  statement,  which,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  very  remarkable,  in  Mhn, 
de  Montbarey f  toI.  i.  pp.  12,  18.  Montbarey,  so  far  from  being  prejudiced  against 
the  Jesuits,  ascribes  the  Revolution  to  their  orerthrow.  Jbid.  vol.  iii.  p.  94.  For 
other  evidence  of  the  exclusive  and  unsecular  character  of  their  education  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  see  Sehloeeer'e  Eighteenth  Century^  vol.  iv.  pp.  29,  80,  245. 
TOL.  L— 39 
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immediately  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centniy,  deter- 
mined to  ruin  an  order  which  had  long  roled  the  world,  and 
which  was  still  the  greatest  bulwark  of  &e  church.  In  this  de- 
sign they  were  aided  by  a  curious  movement  which  had  taken 
pkce  in  the  church  itself,  and  which,  being  connected  with  views 
of  much  wider  import,  deserves  the  attention  even  of  those  tor 
whom  theological  controversies  have  no  interest. 

Among  the  many  points  on  which  metaphysicians  have 
wasted  their  strength,  that  of  firee-will  has  provoked  the  hottest 
disputes.  And  what  has  increased  the  acerbity  of  their  lan- 
guage, is,  that  this,  which  is  eminently  a  metaphysical  question, 
has  b^n  taken  up  by  theologians,  who  have  treated  it  with  that 
warmth  for  which  they  are  remarkable.*'  From  the  time  of 
Pelagius,  if  not  earlier,**  Christianity  has  been  divided  into  two 
great  sects,  which,  though  in  some  respects  uniting  by  insensible 
shades,  have  always  preserved  the  broad  features  of  their  original 
difference.  By  one  sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  virtually,  and 
often  expressly,  denied  ;  for  it  is  asserted,  not  only  that  we  can- 
not of  our  own  will  effect  any  thing  meritorious,  but  that  what- 
ever good  we  may  do  will  be  useless,  since  the  Deity  has  predes- 
tined some  men  to  perdition,  others  to  salvation.  By  the  other 
sect,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  as  strongly  upheld ;  good  woiks 
are  declared  essential  to  salvation ;  and  the  opposite  party  is 
accused  of  exaggerating  that  state  of  grace  of  which  fiuth  is  a 
necessary  accompaniment.'* 

These  opposite  principles,  when  pushed  to  their  Ic^cal  con- 
sequences, must  lead  the  first  sect  into  antinomianism,"  and  the 
second  sect  into  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  works.**  But 
since  on  such  subjects,  men  feel  fax  more  than  they  reason,  it 
usually  happens  that  they  prefer  following  some  common  and 

**  See  pome  singular  obserrations  in  Parr^s  first  sermon  on  fiuih  and  morals 
(Parr's  Works^  toI.  Ti.  p.  598),  where  we  are  told  that,  in  the  management  of  the 
feud  betwf'en  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  "  the  steadiness  of  defence  should  be  pro* 
portionate  to  the  impetuositj  of  assault  ;**  unnecessary  advice,  so  far  as  his  own  pro- 
fession is  concerned.  Howeyer,  the  Mohammedan  theologians  are  said  to  hare  be«i 
eyen  keener  than  the  Christians  on  this  subject.  See  Trayei'a  IHMcaurm  on  tk$ 
DabUtan,  vol.  i.  p.  cxxzt.  ;  an  important  work  on  the  Asiatic  religions. 

**  Neander  {Hist,  of  the  Chwreh,  toL  iv.  p.  105)  finds  the  germ  of  the  Pelagian 
controTcrsy  in  the  dispute  between  Athanasius  and  Apollinaris.  Compare, 
respecting  its  origin,  a  note  in  MUmafCs  History  of  Christianity^  1840,  toL  liL  pp. 
270,271. 

**  No  writer  I  haye  met  with,  has  stated  so  fairly  and  deariy  the  theological 
boundaries  of  these  doctrines,  as  66the.  Wahrheit  und  JDiehtung^  in  Werke^  yoL 
IL  part  iL  p.  200,  Stuttgart,  1887. 

"'  Compare  Butler's  Mem.  of  the  Catholics,  yoL  iii.  p.  224;  Copleston  on,  Ifeees- 
tUy  and  Predestination^  pp.  25,  26  ;  MosheinCs  JEccles.  Astory,  rol.  ii  p.  254. 

**  Hence  the  theory  of  indulgences,  constructed  by  the  Church  of  lUwie  with 
perfect  consistency,  and  against  which  most  of  the  Protestant  arguments  are  il> 
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accredited  standard,  or  appealing  to  some  ancient  name  :^  and 
they,  therefore,  generally  class  themselves  on  the  one  side  imder 
Angustin,  Calvin,  and  Jansenius  ;  on  the  other  side  under  Pela- 
gins,  Arminius,  and  Molina. 

Now,  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  doctrines  which 
in  England  are  called  Calvinistic,  have  been  always  connected 
with  a  democratic  spirit;  while  those  of  Arminianism  have  found 
most  favour  among  the  aristocratic  or  protective  party.  In  the 
republics  of  Switzerland,  of  North  America,  and  of  Holland, 
Calvinism  was  always  the  popular  creed."  On  the  other  hand, 
in  those  evil  days,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
when  our  liberties  were  in  imminent  peril ;  when  the  church  of 
England,  aided  by  the  crown,  attempted  to  subjugate  the  con- 
sciences of  men ;  and  when  the  monstrous  claim  of  the  divine 
right  of  episcopacy  was  first  put  forward  ;^ — ^then  it  was  that 
Arminianism  became  the  cherished  doctrine  of  the  ablest  and 
most  ambitious  of  the  ecclesiastical  party.  ^«  And  in  that  sharp 
retribution  which  followed,  the  Puritans  and  Independents,  by 
whom  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, Calvinists  :^^  nor  should  we  forget,  that  the  first  open 
movement  against  Charles  proceeded  fix)m  Scotland,  where  the 
principles  of  Calvin  had  long  been  in  the  ascendant. 

"  This  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency,  and  has  been  observed  by  Neander 
in  his  instmctiye  account  of  the  Gnostics,  HUtory  of  the  Churchy  toI.  ii.  p.  121 : 
*'  The  custom  with  such  sects  to  attach  themselves  to  some  celebrated  name  or 
other  of  antiquity." 

**  The  Dutch  church  was  the  first  which  adopted,  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  doc- 
trine of  election  held  at  Geneva.  MoaheinCs  JSedet,  HUtory ^  vol  ii.  p.  112.  See 
also,  on  this  doctrine  in  the  Netherlands,  Sinelair's  Corretip.  voL  ii.  p.  199 ;  Coven- 
try't  Speech  in  1672,  in  Pari.  SUt,  vol  iv.  p.  687  ;  and  StdudUn,  Oesch,  der  theolog, 
Wi$8eMchafieny  vol.  L  p.  262 :  '*  In  den  IHederlanden  wurde  der  Calvinische  Lehr- 
begriir  zuerst  in  erne  scholastische  Form  gebracht." 

As  to  the  Calvinism  of  North  America,  compare  Bancroft  %  American  Jtevolution^ 
vol.  L  pp.  165,  178,  174,  vol  ii.  pp.  829,  863,  vol.  iii  p.  218 ;  LyelTt  Second  Visit 
to  the  tfnited  Stately  1849,  vol.  i.  p.  61 ;  and  Combe'B  Notee  on  the  United  States^  vol. 
L  pp.  36,  99,  228,  vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  118,  219,  226. 

*  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  was  advocated  by  Bancroft  as  early  as  1688 ; 
but  this  assertion  appears  to  be  erroneous,  and  Mr.  HiUlam  can  find  no  instance  be- 
fore the  reign  of  James  I.  Const,  Hist,  vol  i.  p.  890.  The  dogma,  though  new  in 
the  Church  of  England^as  of  great  antiquity.  See,  on  its  origin  among  the  early 
Christians,  Klimrathy  Sist.  du  Droits  vol.  1.  p.  253. 

"  The  spread  of  Arminianism  was  frequently  noticed  in  parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Pari,  Hiet.  vol.  ii.  pp.  444,  462,  466,  470,  484,  487,  491,  660, 
947,  1868.  On  the  decline  of  Calvinism  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  see  a  curious  letter  from  Beale,  in  Boyle^s 
Works,  voL  V.  p.  488 ;  and  on  this  movement  in  the  church  after  Elizabeth,  compare 
Tonffe's  Diary,  p.  98,  edit.  Camden  Soc.  1848 ;  Orme^s  Life  of  Owen^  p.  82 ;  Harris's 
Lives  of  the  Stuarts,  vol  i.  pp.  154-156,  vol  ii.  pp.  208,  218, 214 ;  Hutchinson's  Mem. 
pp.  66,  77 ;  HaUam's  Const.  Hist,  vol  L  p.  466 ;  Hes  Maiseaua^s  Lift  of  Chilling- 
worth,  p.  112. 

"  Respecting  the  Calvinism  of  the  opponents  of  the  king,  see  Clarendon's  JU* 
hellion,  pp.  86,  87 ;  Bulstrode's  Memoirt,  pp.  8,  9 ;  Burton't  Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  206 ; 
CfxrlyUt  Cromwell,  vol  i.  p.  68 ;  and  on  its  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons  III 
1628,  CarwUhen's  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol  il  p.  64. 
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This  different  tendency  of  these  two  creeds  is  so  dearly 
marked,  that  an  inquiry  into  its  causes  becomes  a  necessary  part 
of  general  history,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  French  Eevolution. 

The  first  circumstance  by  which  we  must  be  struck  is,  that 
Calvinism  is  a  doctrine  for  the  poor,  and  Arminianism  for  the 
rich.  A  creed  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  fidth,  must 
be  less  costly  than  one  which  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  w(»ks. 
In  the  former  case,  the  sinner  seeks  salvation  by  the  strength  of 
his  belief;  in  the  latter  case,  he  seeks  it  by  the  ftiUness  of  his 
contributions.  And  as  those  contributions,  wherever  the  clergy 
have  much  power,  always  flow  in  the  same  direction,  we  find 
that  in  countries  which  fe-vour  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  works, 
the  priests  are  better  paid,  and  the  churches  more  richly  orna- 
mented, than  they  are  where  Calvinism  has  the  upper  hand. 
Indeed  it  is  evident  to  the  most  vulgar  calculation,  tiiat  a  reli- 
gion which  concentrates  our  charity  upon  ourselves,  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  one  which  directs  our  charity  to  others. 

This  is  the  first  great  practical  divergence  of  the  two  creeds: 
a  divergence  which  may  be  verified  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  histories  of  different  Christian  nations,  or  who  has  even 
travelled  in  countries  where  the  different  tenets  are  professed. 
It  is  also  observable,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  worship 
is  addressed  mainly  to  the  senses,  and  who  delights  in  splendid 
cathedrals  and  pompous  ceremonies,  has  always  displayed  against 
the  Calvinists  an  animosity  far  greater  than  she  has  done  against 
any  other  Protestant  sect.^^ 

Out  of  these  circumstances,  inevitably  arose  the  aristocratic 
tendency  of  Arminianism,  and  the  democratic  tendency  of  Cal- 
vinism. The  people  love  pomp  and  pageantry  as  much  as  the 
nobles  do,  but  they  do  not  love  to  pay  for  them.  Their  untutored 
minds  are  easily  captivated  by  the  array  of  a  numerous  priest- 
hood, and  by  the  goi^ousness  of  a  well-appointed  temple.  Still, 
they  know  full  well  uiat  these  things  absorb  a  large  part  of  that 
wealth  which  would  otherwise  flow  into  their  own  cottages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aristocracy,  by  their  standing,  their  habits, 
and  the  traditions  of  their  education,  naturally  contract  a  taste 
for  expense,  which  makes  them  unite  splendour  with  religion, 
and  connect  pomp  with  piety.     Besides  this,  they  have  an  intui- 

*•  Heber(Zs/e  of  Jeremy  Taylcr,  p.  cxx.)  says,  that  Calvmism  is  "a  8j8t«m  ol 
all  others  the  least  attractiye  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman  Catholic.^  Philip  II.,  the 
great  Oatbolio  champion,  especialij  hated  the  Calvinists,  and  in  one  of  his  edicts 
calls  their  sect  **  detestable."  JDe  Thou,  ffist,  vol.  x.  p.  706 :  compare  toL  xL  p.  458. 
To  give  an  earlier  instance ;  when  the  Roman  inquisition  was  revived  in  1542,  it 
was  ordered  that  heretics,  and  in  particular  Calvinists,  should  not  be  tolerated  : 
"besonders  Galvinlsten.'*    Ranke^  Die  PapsU,  vol  i.  p.  211. 
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tive  and  well-founded  belief  that  their  own  interests  are  associ- 
ated with  the  interests  of  the  priesthood,  and  that  whatever 
weakens  the  one  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  the  other.  Hence 
it  is,  that  every  Christian  democracy  has  simplified  its  external 
worship;  every  Christian  aristocracy  has  embellished  it.  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  the  more  any  society  tends  to  equality,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  its  theological  opinions  will  be  Calvinistic; 
while  the  more  a  society  tends  towards  inequality,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  those  opinions  being  Arminian. 

It  would  be  easy  to  push  this  contrast  stiU  further,  and  to 
show  that  Calvinism  is  more  favourable  to  the  sciences,  Armin- 
ianism  to  the  arts  ;"  and  that,  on  the  same  principle,  the  first 
is  better  suited  to  thinkers,  the  other  to  scholars.^"  But  with- 
out pretending  to  trace  the  whole  of  this  divergence,  it  is  very 
important  to  observe,  that  the  professors  of  the  former  religion 
are  more  likely  to  acquire  habits  of  independent  thinking  than 
those  of  the  latter.  And  this  on  two  distinct  grounds.  In  the 
first  place,  even  the  most  ordinary  of  the  Calvinistic  party  are, 
by  the  very  terms  of  their  creed,  led,  in  religious  matters,  to  fix 
their  attention  on  their  own  minds  rather  than  on  the  minds 
of  others.  They,  therefore,  as  a  body,  are  intellectually  more 
narrow  than  their  opponents,  but  less  servile;  their  views,  though 
generalized  firom  a  smaller  field,  are  more  independent;  they  are 
less  attached  to  antiquity,  and  more  heedless  of  those  traditions 
to  which  the  Arminian  scholars  attach  great  importance.  In 
the  second  place,  those  who  associate  metaphysics  with  their  re- 
ligion are  led  by  Calvinism  into  the  doctrine  of  necessity;**  a 

**  By  way  of  illostrating  this,  I  may  mention,  that  an  intelligent  obserrer,  who 
travelled  all  through  Germany,  remarked,  in  1780,  that  the  Galvinifits,  though 
richer  than  their  opponents,  had  less  taste  for  the  arts.  Jtiesbeek'^a  Travels  through 
Germany^  London,  1787,  yoL  iL  p.  240.  An  interesting  passage,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  author  has  shown  himself  unable  to  generalize  the  facts  which  he  in- 
dicates. 

^  The  Arminians  have  had  among  them  many  men  of  great  learning,  particular- 
ly of  patristie  learning ;  but  the  most  profound  thinkers  have  been  on  the  other 
side,  as  in  the  mstances  of  Augustin,  Pascal,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  To  these 
Calvinistic  metaphysicians  the  Arminian  party  can  oppose  no  one  of  equal  abUitv ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Jesuits,  by  far  the  most  zealous  Arminians  in  the 
Bomisfa  church,  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  erudition,  but  have  paid  so 
little  attention  to  the  study  of  the  mind,  that,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says  {pi99trt, 
on  Ethical  Philot.  p.  185),  Buffier  is  **  the  only  Jesuit  whose  name  has  a  place  in 
the  history  of  abstract  philosophy.''  And  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  this 
Superiority  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  CaMnists,  accompanied  by  an  inferiority 
of  learning,  existed  from  the  beginning ;  for  Neander  (IRttory  of  (he  Churchy  vol.  iv. 
p.  299)  remarks,  that  Pelagius  '*  was  not  possessed  of  the  profound  speculative  spirit 
which  we  find  in  Angustin,''  but  that  "  in  learning  he  was  Augustin's  superior.** 

^*  "  A  philosophical  necessity,  grounded  on  the  idea  of  God's  foreknowledge, 
has  been  supported  by  theologians  of  the  Calvinistic  school,  more  or  less  rigi^y, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  century."  JforelVa  SpecuUUive  Philosophy  o) 
Europe,  1846,  vol.  L  p.  866.    Indeed  this  tendency  is  so  natural,  that  we  find  the 
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theory  which,  though  often  misunderstood,  is  pregnant  with 
great  truths,  and  is  better  calculated  than  any  other  system  to 
develop  the  intellect,  because  it  involves  that  clear  conception  of 
law,  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  highest  point  the  human 
understanding  can  reacL 

These  considerations  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  im- 
mense importance  of  that  revival  of  Jansenism,  which  took  place 
in  the  French  church  during  the  eighteenth  century.  For,  Jan- 
senism being  essentially  Calvinistic,^'  those  tendencies  appeared 
in  France  by  which  Cedvinism  is  marked.  There  appeared  the 
inquisitive,  democratic,  and  insubordinate  spirit,  which  has 
always  accompanied  that  creed.  A  further  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles  just  laid  down  is,  that  Jansenism  origi- 
nated with  a  native  of  the  Dutch  Eepubhc;*^  that  it  was  intro* 
duced  into  France  during  the  glimpse  of  freedom  which  preceded 
the  power  of  Louis  XIV.;**  that  it  was  forcibly  repressed  in  his 
arbitrary  reign ;"  and  that  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  again  arose,  as  the  natural  product  of  a  state  of  sodety 
by  which  the  French  Bevolution  was  brought  about. 

The  connexion  between  the  revival  of  Jansenism  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Jesuits,  is  obvious.  After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Jansenists  rapidly  gained  ground,  even  in  the  Sor- 
bonne;"  and  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had 

doctrine  of  necessity,  or  something  extremely  like  it,  laid  down  by  Angostln.  See 
the  interesting  extracts  in  Jfeandar's  Hist,  of  the  Churchy  toI.  vi.  pp.  424,  426 ; 
where,  however,  a  loophole  is  left  to  let  in  the  idea  of  interference,  or  at  all  eTents 
of  superintendence. 

**  ^*  The  five  principal  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which  amount  in  fact  to  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin.^  Palmer  on  the  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  820 ;  and  see  the  remarks  of  Mackin- 
tosh in  his  Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  411.  According  to  the  Jesuits,  **  Paulus  gennit 
Augustinum,  Augustinus  Calvinum,  Calvinus  Jansenium,  Jansenius  Sancrjanum, 
Sancryanus  Amaldum  et  fratres  ejus.*'  I>e$  JUktuXy  Eutcrteites^  vol.  iv.  pp.  7l»72. 
Compare  JBuetitu  de  Hebus  ad  eumpertinentUmi,  p.  64 :  **  Jansenium  dogmata  sua  ex 
Calvinianis  fontibus  derivasse." 

^  Jansenius  was  bom  in  a  village  near  Leerdam,  and  was  edueated,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  Utrecht 

**  The  introduction  of  Jansenism  into  France  is  superficially  rehited  by  Duver- 
net  (Hist,  de  ia  Sorbonne^  vol.  11.  pp.  170-175) ;  but  the  reader  will  find  a  contem- 
porary and  highly  characteristic  account  in  Mhn,  de  Motievillej  vol.  it  pp.  224-227. 
The  connexion  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  insubordination  was  remarked  at  the 
time ;  and  Des  R4aux,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  men- 
tions an  opinion  that  the  Fronde  **  ^toit  venue  du  Jans^nisme."  JBUtorieitei^  voL 
iv.  p.  72.  Omer  Talon  too  says  that,  in  1648,  ^*il  se  trouvoit  que  tons  cenx  qui 
6toient  de  cette  opinion  n'aimoient  pas  le  gouvemement  present  de  F^tat.  Mhn. 
d'Omer  Talon^  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  281. 

"  Brienne,  who  knew  Louis  XIY.  personally,  says,  "  Jans^nisme,  lliorreur  du 
roi.*'  Mem,  de  JBriennej  vol.  ii.  p.  240.  Compare  Dudos^  Mhn,  JSeerett,  voL  i.  ^. 
112.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  he  promoted  a  bishop  on  the  avowed  ground  of  his 
opposition  to  the  Jansenists ;  this  was  in  1718.  Zettres  irUcUtes  de  MatntenoHf  voL 
ii.  pp.  896,  406 ;  and  see  further  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  222. 

^^  **  La  Sorbonne,  moliniste  sous  Louis  XIY,  fut  jans^niste  sous  le  regent,  et 
toi\jours  divis^."    JHtvemet,  Hiet,  de  la  Sorbonne,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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organized  a  powerftil  party  in  tlie  French  parliament.^^  About 
the  same  period,  their  influence  began  to  show  itself  in  the  ex- 
ecutive government,  and  among  the  officers  of  the  crowiv 
Machault,  who  held  the  important  post  of  controller-general, 
was  known  to  favour  their  opinions,^®  and  a  few  years  after  his 
retirement,  Choiseul  was  called  to  the  head  of  affairs ;  a  man  of 
considerable  ability,  by  whom  they  were  openly  protected." 
Their  views  were  likewise  supported  by  Laverdy,  controUer- 
general  in  1764,  and  by  Terray,  controller  of  finances  in  1769.«* 
The  procureur-general,  Gilbert  des  Voisins,  was  a  Jansenist  ;«* 
80  also  was  one  of  his  successors,  Chauvelin  ;^>  and  so  was  the 
advocate-general  Pelletier  de  Sajnt-Fargeau;*^  and  so  too  was 
Camus,  the  weU-known  advocate  of  the  clergy."  Turgot,  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  same 
opinions;*'  while  Necker,  who  on  two  different  occasions  possessed 
almosi  supreme  power,  was  notoriously  a  rigid  Oalvinist.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  not  only  Necker,  but  also  Bousseau,  to 
whom  a  large  share  in  causing  the  Bevolution  is  justly  ascribed, 
were  bom  in  Geneva,  and  drew  their  earliest  ideas  from  that 
great  nursery  of  the  Calvinistic  theology. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  as  this,  it  was  impossible  that  a 
body  like  the  Jesuits  should  hold  their  groimd.  Thefr  were  the 
last  defenders  of  authority  and  tradition,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  fall  in  an  age  when  statesmen  were  sceptics,  and 
theologians  were  Calvinists.  Even  the  people  had  already 
marked  them  for  destruction  ;  and  when  Damiens,  in  1757,  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  the  kmg,  it  was  generally  beheved  that 
they  were  the  instigators  of  the  act."  This  we  now  know  to  be 
false  ;  but  the  existence  of  such  a  rumour  is  evidence  of  the  state 
of  the  popular  mind.  At  all  events,  the  doom  of  the  Jesuits  was 
fixed.    In  April,  1761,  parliament  ordered  their  constitutions  to 

*"*  On  the  strei^h  of  the  Jansenists  in  the  parliament  of  Paria,  see  TocquevtUe^ 
K^gne  de  LouU  XVy  vol.  i.  p.  862,  vol.  ii.  p.  176 ;  Flauan,  Diplomatie,  voL  vi.  p. 
486 ;  Mim.  de  Qwrgel,  vol  ii.  p.  262 ;  Mim,  de  JB<milU,  vol  i.  p.  67 ;  FcUmer'a  Trea- 
tmonthe  Churehy  vol  i«  pp.  827,  828. 

*•  LavalUe,  Hut,  de*  Fnn^ais,  vol  iii.  p.  489. 

^  8<ndavie,  JUgne  de  Lome  XVI,  vol  i.  pp.  81,  145. 

**  Toefuevillej  Bkgne  de  Louie  XV^  vol  ii.  p.  885 ;  (Bwuree  de  Voltaire,  vol  liv. 
p.  275 ;  Mhn,  de  Oeorael,  vol  L  pp.  49-51. 

"  Jhwemety  Vie  de  VoUatre,  p.  90. 

•*  LacreielU,  XVHP  8ikU,  voL  iL  p.  119 ;  LavalUe,  vol  iiL  p.  477. 

*•  Mem,  de  Oeorgelj  voL  L  p.  57. 

•*  La  Fayette,  Mhn,  vol.  U.  p.  58 ;  Dumont,  Souvenire,  p.  154;  Georgel,  vol  it 
p.  858,  vol  iU.  p.  10. 

••  Soulame,  R^fne  de  Louie  XVI,  vol  iiL  p.  187. 

^  ^^  The  Jesuits  are  charged  by  the  vulgar  as  promoters  of  that  attempt.**  Letter 
from  Stanlej,  written  in  1761,  in  Chatham  Correepond,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.  Compare 
Campan,  Mem.  de  Marie  Antoinette,  vol  iiL  pp.  19,  21 ;  Siemondi,  Hiet,  dee  Franf. 
voL  zxix.  pp.  Ill,  227. 
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be  laid  before  tliein,"'^  In  August,  they  were  forbidden  to  re^ 
ceive  novices,  their  cc^eges  were  closed,  and  a  number  of  their 
most  celebrated  works  were  publicly  burned  by  the  common 
hangman."  Finally,  in  1762,  another  edict  appeared,  by  which 
the  Jesuits  were  condemned  without  even  being  heard  in  their 
own  defence  ;*•  their  property  was  directed  to  be  sold,  and  their 
order  secularized  ;  they  were  declared  ^^  unfit  to  be  admitted  into 
a  well-governed  country,*'  and  their  institute  and  society  were 
formally  abolished.**^ 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  this  great  society,  long  the  terror 
of  the  world,  fell  before  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  What 
makes  its  fall  the  more  remarkable,  is,  that  the  pretext  which 
was.  alleged  to  justify  the  examination  of  its  constitutions,  was 
one  so  sl^ht,  that  no  former  government  would  have  listened  to 
it  for  a  single  moment.  This  immense  spiritual  corporation  was 
actually  tried  by  a  temporal  court  for  ill  fidth  in  a  mercantile 
transactioi^,  and  for  refusing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  said  to  be 
due  l^^  The  most  important  body  in  the  Catholic  church,  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  France,  the  educators  of  her  youth,  and  the 
confessors  of  her  kings,  were  brought  to  the  bar,  and  sued  in  their 
collective  capacity,  for  the  fraudulent  repudiation  of  a  common 
debt  1^>  So  marked  was  the  predisposition  of  affairs,  that  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  employ  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits 
any  of  those  arts  by  which  the  popular  mind  is  commonly  in- 
flamed. The  charge  upon  which  they  were  sentenced,  was  not 
that  they  had  plotted  against  the  state ;  nor  that  they  had  cor- 
rupted tiie  public  morals  ;  nor  that  they  wished  to  subvert  re- 
ligion. These  were  the  accusations  which  were  brought  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  suited  the  genius  of  that  age. 
But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  all  that  was  required  was  some 
trifling  accident,  that  might  serve  as  a  pretence  to  justify  what 
the  nation  had  already  determined.  To  ascribe,  therefore,  this 
great  event  to  the  bankruptcy  of  a  trader,  or  the  intrigues  of  a 
mistress,*^  is  to  confiise  the  cause  of  an  act  with  the  pretext 

'^  Lavallie,  Etit,  det  Fran^ais^  toI.  iii.  p.  476. 

••  FloMan^  IHplomatie  Franf.  toL  vi.  p.  491. 

**  "Sans  que  lea  accuses  euBsent  M  entendos.**  LawdUcj  toL  iiL  p.  477.  Tis 
an  seul  n'a  6t6  entendu  dans  lenr  cause.*^  Barrud  •nr  PHistoire  du  JaeobinUm^ 
ToL  it  p.  264. 

**  Lavdttky  iii.  p.  477 ;  Flauan^  vL  pp.  504,  fi05 ;  BiBmondi,  zxix.  p.  234 ;  and 
the  letters  written  by  Diderot,  who,  though  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  gires  rather 
an  incomplete  account,  Mhn.  d$  Dtdtrot^  toI.  ii.  pp.  127, 180-182. 

*^  Ftastan^  Hist,  di  la  DiphmaHe,  vol.  vt  pp.  486-488. 

^  **  Enfin  lis  furent  mis  en  cause,  et  le  parlement  de  Paris  eut  F^tonnement  et 
.A  joie  de  Toir  les  {^suites  amente  devant  lui  comroe  de  vils  banqueroutiers.'*  Xoo^ 
telU,  XVIII*  SieeUy  toL  iL  p.  252.  **  Condemned  in  France  as  fraudulent  traders.'^ 
Schlosser^a  Eighteenth  OerUurtfj  voL  iv.  p.  451. 

^  Several  writers  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  exertions  U 
Madame  de  Pompadour  t 
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onder  which  the  act  is  committed.  In  the  eyes  of  the  men  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was,  that 
they  belonged  to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present,  and  that  by 
defending  the  abuses  of  ancient  establishments,  they  obstructed 
the  progress  of  mankind.  They  stood  in  the  way  of  the  age,  and 
the  a^  swept  them  6om  its  patL  This  was  the  real  cause  of 
their  abolition :  a  cause  not  likely  to  be  perceived  by  those  writers, 
who,  under  the  guise  of  historians,  are  only  collectors  of  the  prat- 
tle and  gossip  of  courts  ;  and  who  believe  that  the  destinies  of 
great  nations  can  be  settled  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers, 
and  in  the  councils  of  kings. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  re- 
maioing  which  could  save  the  French  church  from  immediate 
destruction.**  The  old  theological  spirit  had  been  for  some  time 
declining,  and  the  clergy  were  suffering  from  their  own  decay 
even  more  than  from  the  attacks  made  upon  them.  The  ad- 
vance of  knowledge  was  producing  in  France  the  same  results  as 
those  which  I  have  pointed  out  in  England  ;  and  the  increasing 
attractions  of  science  drew  off  mimy  illustrious  men,  who  in  a 
preceding  age  would  have  been  active  members  of  the  spiritual 
profession.  That  splendid  eloquence,  for  which  the  French 
clergy  had  been  remarkable,  was  now  dying  away,  and  there  were 
no  longer  heard  the  voices  of  those  great  orators,  at  whose  bid- 
ding the  temples  had  formerly  been  filled.^''  Massillon  was  the 
last  of  that  celebrated  race  who  had  so  enthralled  the  mind,  and 
the  magic  of  whose  fascination  it  is  even  now  hard  to  withstand. 
He  died  in  1742  ;  and  after  him  the  French  clergy  possessed  no 
eminent  men  of  any  kind,  neither  thinkers,  nor  orators,  nor 
writers."  Nor  did  there  seem  the  least  possibility  of  their  re- 
covering their  lost  position.  While  society  was  advancing,  they 
were  receding.  All  the  sources  of  their  power  were  dried  up. 
They  had  no  active  leaders  ;  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  gov- 
ernment ;  they  had  forfeited  the  respect  of  the  people ;  they  had 
become  a  mark  for  the  gibes  of  the  age.*^ 

•*  Choiseul  is  reported  to  have  said  of  the  Jesuits:  "leur  Mncation  d^tmite, 
tons  les  autres  corps  religieux  tomberont  d^eux-m6mQ3."  Barrud^  BUt,  du  Jacobin* 
Mtn^  ToL  L  p.  68. 

**  In  1771,  Horace  Walpole  writes  from  Paris  that  the  churches  and  conTciits 
were  become  so  empty,  as  to  **  appear  like  abandoned  theatres  destined  to  destmo* 
tion ;"  and  this  he  contrasts  with  his  former  experience  of  a  different  state  of  things. 
WalpoWt  Zettert,  roL  v.  p.  310,  edit.  1840. 

*^  *'  So  low  had  the  talents  of  the  once  illustrious  church  of  France  fallen,  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Christianity  itself  was  assailed, 
not  one  champion  of  note  appeared  in  its  ranks  ;  and  when  the  conTOoation  of  the 
clergy,  in  1770,  published  their  famous  anathema  against  the  dangers  of  unbelief^ 
and  offered  rewards  for  the  best  essays  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  pro- 
ductions called  forth  were  so  despicable  that  they  sensibly  injured  the  cause  of  re* 
Bgion.*'    AlUotCs  JBisl.  of  JEurope,  toI.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 

"  In  1766,  the  Rer.  William  Cole  writes  to  Alban  Butler :  **I  travelled  to  Paris 
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It  does^  at  fiist  sight,  geem  strange  that,  under  these  circnm 
stances,  the  French  clergy  should  have  been  able,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  after  the  aboUtion  of  the  Jesuits,  to  maintain  theii 
standing,  so  as  to  interfere  with  impunity  in  public  affiuxs.*" 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this  temporary  reprieve  of  the  eccle- 
siastical order  was  owing  to  that  movement  which  I  have  already 
noticed,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  French  intellect,  duiing  thSe 
latter  half  of  tiie  eighteenth  century,  changed  the  groimd  oi  its 
attack,  and,  directi^  its  energies  against  political  abuses,  neg^ 
lected  in  some  degree  those  spiritual  abuses  to  which  its  atten- 
tion had  been  hitherto  confined.  The  result  was,  that  in  France 
the  government  enforced  a  policy  which  the  great  thinkers  had 
indeed  originated,  but  respecting  which  they  were  becoming  lesi 
eager.  The  most  eminent  Frenchmen  were  beginning  their  at- 
tacks upon  the  state,  and  in  the  heat  of  their  new  war&re  they 
slackened  their  opposition  to  the  church.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  seeds  they  had  sown  germinated  in  the  state  itself  So  rapid 
was  the  march  of  afiGEdrs,  that  those  anti-ecdesiastical  opinions 
which,  a  few  years  earlier,  were  punished  as  the  paradoxes  of  de- 
signing men,  were  now  taken  up  and  put  into  execution  by  sena- 
tors and  ministers.  The  rulers  of  France  carried  into  effect  prin- 
ciples which  had  hitherto  been  simply  a  matter  of  theory ;  and 
thus  it  happened,  as  is  always  the  case,  that  practical  statesmen 
only  apply  and  work  out  ideas  which  have  long  before  been  sug- 
gested by  more  advanced  thinkers. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  at  no  period  during  the  eighteenth 
century  did  the  speculative  classes  and  the  practical  elates  thor- 
oughly combine  against  the  church :  since,  in  the  first  half  ol 
the  century,  the  clergy  were  principally  asisailed  by  the  lit^a- 
ture,  and  not  by  the  government ;  in  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, by  the  government,  and  not  by  the  literature.  Some  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  singular  transition  have  been  already 
stated,  and  I  hope  clearly  brought  before  the  mind  of  the  readw. 
I  now  purpose  to  complete  the  generalization,  by  proving  that  a 
corresponding  change  was  taking  place  in  all  other  branches  of 
inquiry ;  and  that,  while  in  the  first  period  attenticoi  was  chie^ 
directed  towards  mental  phenomena,  it  was  in  the  second  period 

through  Lille  and  Gambray  in  their  public  Toitures,  and  was  greatlj  scandalised 
and  amazed  at  the  open  and  unreserred  disrespect,  both  of  the  trading  and  militarj 
people,  for  their  clergy  and  religious  establishment.  When  I  got  to  Paris,  it  was 
much  worse.^  JSlliii  Original  Zettert,  second  series,  toL  ir.  p.  486.  See  also 
WalpoWa  LetUn  to  Lady  Ouory^  vol.  ii.  p.  518,  edit.  1848 ;  and  the  complaint 
made  at  Besan^on  in  1761,  in  Lepan^  Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  118. 

**  And  also  to  retain  their  immense  property,  which,  when  the  Reyolotion  oc- 
curred, was  estimated  at  80,000,000/.  English  money,  bringing  in  a  yearly  rereniit 
of  ^somewhat  under  75,000,000  francs."  AUion'a  Ewropey  rol.  i.  p.  188,  voi  ii  pw 
20,  ToL  xiy.  pp.  123, 128. 
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more  directed  towards  physical  phenomena.  From  this^  the  po- 
litical moYcment  received  a  vast  accession  of  strength.  For  the 
French  intellect,  shifting  the  scene  of  its  labours,  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  men  from  the  internal  to  the  external,  and  concen- 
trating attention  upon  their  material  rather  thfloi  upon  their 
spiritual  wants,  turned  against  the  encroachments  of  the  state 
an  hostility  formerly  reserved  for  the  encroachments  of  the  church. 
Whenever  a  tendency  arises  to  prefer  what  comes  from  without 
to  what  comes  from  within,  and  thus  to  aggrandize  matter  at  the 
expense  of  mind,  there  will  also  be  a  tendency  to  believe  that  an 
institution  which  hampers  our  opinions  is  less  hurtftil  than  one 
which  controls  our  acts.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  men  who 
reject  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion,  will  care  little  for  the 
extent  to  which  those  truths  are  perverted.  Men  who  deny  the 
existence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  will  take 
no  heed  of  the  way  in  which  a  gross  and  formal  worship  obscures 
those  sublime  doctrines.  All  the  idolatry,  all  the  ceremonials, 
all  the  pomp,  all  the  dogmas,  and  all  the  traditions  by  which  re- 
ligion is  retarded,  will  give  them  no  disquietude,  because  they 
consider  the  opinions  that  are  checked  to  be  equally  false  with 
those  that  are  £ftvoured.  Why  should  they,  to  whom  transcen- 
dental truths  are  unknown,  labour  to  remove  the  superstitions 
which  darken  the  truths  ?  Such  a  generation,  so  far  from  at- 
tacking ecclesiastical  usurpations,  would  rather  look  on  the  clergy 
as  convenient  tools  to  ensnare  the  ignorant  and  control  the  v^- 
gar.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  rarely  hear  of  a  sincere  atheist  being 
a  zealous  polemic.  But  if  that  should  occur,  which  a  centuiy 
ago  occurr^  in  France  ;  if  it  should  happen  that  men  of  great 
energy,  and  actuated  by  the  feelings  I  have  described,  were  to 
find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  political  despotism, — they 
would  direct  against  it  the  whole  of  their  powers ;  and  they 
would  act  with  the  more  determined  vigour,  because,  believing 
that  their  all  was  at  stake,  temporal  happiness  would  be  to  them 
not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  sole  consideration. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  progress  of  those  athe- 
istical opinions,  which  now  rose  in  France,  becomes  a  matter  of 
great  though  painful  interest.  And  the  date  at  which  they  ap- 
peared, fully  corroborates  what  I  have  just  said  respecting  the 
change  that  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  first  great  work  in  which  they  were  openly  promulgated,  was 
the  celebrated  Encyclopaedia,  published  in  1751."     Before  that 

*«  H.  Barante  {ZUUraiure  Franfoue  au  XVIIP  BikU,  p.  94)  sajs,  *'0n  nnvr% 
bientdt  &  tout  nier ;  d^4  rinor6dulit6  axait  rejetd  les  preuTes  dinnea  da  la  r^v^tion, 
et  avait  abjur6  les  devoirs  et  les  souvenirs  chr^tiens ;  on  vit  alors  Fath^iMne  lever 
an  front  plus  hard!,  et  prodamer  que  tout  sentiment  reUgieux  6tidt  une  rdverie  et 
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time  sucb  degrading  opinions^  though  occasionally  broached,  were 
not  held  by  any  men  of  ability ;  nor  conld  they  in  the  preceding 
state  of  society  have  made  much  impression  upon  the  age.  But 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  affected 
every  department  of  French  literature.  Between  1758  and 
1770,  atheistical  tenets  rapidly  gained  ground  ;^*  and  in  1770 
was  published  the  famous  work,  called  the  System  of  Nature; 
the  success,  and,  unhappily,  the  ability  of  which,  make  its  ap- 
pearance an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  France.  Its 
popularity  was  immense  ;^^  and  the  views  it  contains  are  so 
clearly  and  methodically  arranged,  as  to  have  earned  for  it  the 
name  of  the  code  of  atheism^''*  Five  years  later,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  in  a  formal  address  to  the  king  on  behalf  of  the 
clergy,  declared  that  atheism  had  now  become  the  prevailing 
opinion.''*  This,  like  all  similar  assertions,  must  have  been  an 
exaggeration ;  but  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  it, 
is  known  to  whoever  has  studied  the  mental  habits  of  the  gener- 
ation immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Among  the  infe- 
rior class  of  writers,  DamUaville,  Deleyre,  Mar^chal,  Naigeon, 
Toussaint,  were  active  supporters  of  that  cold  and  gloomy  dogma, 
which,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  blots  out 
from  tiie  mind  of  man  the  glorious  instincts  of  his  own  immor- 
tality/* And,  strange  to  say,  several  even  of  the  higher  intel- 
lects were  unable  to  escape  the  contagion.  Atheism  was  openly 
advocated  by  Condorcet,  by  D'Alembert,  by  Diderot,  by  Helv6tiu8, 

on  d^rdre  de  Tesprit  hnmain.  CTest  de  T^poque  de  TEncydop^die  que  dateat  les 
Perils  oii  cette  opinion  est  le  plus  express^ent  profeas^e.  Us  furent  pea  imit^" 
This  last  sentence  is  erroneous,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

^  ^<  Bans  un  interralle  de  douze  ann6es,  de  1758  k  1770,  la  littirature  fran^aise 
fdt  8oniU6e  par  an  grand  nombre  d^oavragee  oii  rath^sme  6toit  oavertement  profeas^" 
LacreUlU,  XVUP  8i^  roL  il  p.  810. 

^'  Voltaire,  who  wrote  against  it,  mentions  its  diffusion  among  all  classes,  and 
says  it  was  reaid  bv  '*  des  sayants,  des  ignorants,  des  femmes.^  JD^.  FkUo$.  article 
Dien,  section  It.,  in  (Ewstm  d»  VoU<dr^  vol.  xxxviiL  p.  806 :  see  also  toL  IxtiL  p. 
260 ;  Longchamp  et  WoffnUre,  Mhn,  9wr  Voltaire^  toL  i.  pp.  18,  884 ;  LeUrw  inidiU* 
de  Voltaire,  toL  iL  pp.  210,  216 ;  and  a  letter  from  him  in  Correepond.  de  Dtidefand, 
voL  ii.  p.  829.  Compare  Jinnematmf  Oeteh,  der  Phihe,  Ttd.  xt  p.  820:  **mit 
ungetheiltem  BeiMe  aofgenommen  worden  and  grossen  Einfloss  gehabt  hat." 

"  '*  Le  code  monstrueux  d*ath6i8me.**  Biog.  Univ.  voL  xxix.  p.  88.  Morellet, 
who  in  such  matters  was  by  no  means  a  harsh  jadge,  says,  *'  Ze  SytUme  de  la  Nahrty 
surtoat,  est  on  oat^dusme  d*ath6isme  compfet**  Mint,  de  Morellei,  toL  I.  p.  188. 
8t&adlin  (Geeeh.  der  theolog,  WiseeaeehafUn,  vol  il  p.  44C)  calls  it  *'  ein  System 
des  entschiedenen  Atheismus :"  while  Tennemann,  who  has  given  by  far  the  best 
accoant  of  it  I  have  met  with,  says,  **£s  machte  bei  seinem  Eirsoheinen  gewaltiges 
Au&ehen,  and  ist  fest  immer  als  das  Handbuch  des  Atheismus  betrachtet  worden.** 
Oesch.  der  Philoe.  toL  xL  p.  849. 

^*  *<  Le  monstrueux  athttsme  est  dcTenu  roplnion  dominante.**  Sctdaviey  Jt^gmt 
de  Lome  XVI,  toL  iiL  p.  16 :  the  address  of  the  archbishop  with  a  dcpaUtion, 
«<muni  des  pouroirs  de  Tassemblde  g^n^rale  du  dergi,**  in  September,  1775. 

^*  Biog.  Univ.  voL  x.  pp.  471,  669,  toI.  xxvii.  p.  8,  toL  xxx.  p.  542;  MSn,  de 
Briteot,  vol  i.  p.  805 ;  Thequeville,  Rflgne  de  Louie  XV,  toL  il  p.  77. 
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by  Lalande,  by  Laplace,  by  Mirabeau,  and  by  Saint  Lambert^* 
Indeed,  60  ^roughly  did  all  this  harmonize  with  the  general  tem- 
per, that  in  society  men  boasted  of  what,  in  other  countries,  and 
in  other  days,  has  been  a  rare  and  singular  error,  an  eccentric 
taint,  which  those  affected  by  it  were  willing  to  conceal.  In 
1764  Hume  met,  at  the  house  of  Baron  d'Holbach,  a  party  of 
the  most  celebrated  Frenchmen  then  residing  in  Paris.  The 
great  Scotchman,  who  was  no  doubt  aware  of  the  prevailing 
opinion,  took  occasion  to  raise  an  ai^ument  as  to  the  existence 
01  an  atheist,  properly  so  called  ;  for  his  own  part,  he  said,  he 
had  never  chanced  to  meet  with  one.  "  You  have  been  some- 
what unfortunate,"  replied  Holbach ;  "  but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment you  are  sitting  at  table  with  seventeen  of  them."  " 

This,  sad  as  it  is,  only  forms  a  single  aspect  of  that  immense 
movement,  by  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  French  intellect  was  withdrawn  from  the  study  of 
the  internal,  and  concentrated  upon  that  of  the  external  world. 
Of  this  tendency,  we  find  an  interesting  instance  in  the  celebrated 
work  of  Helv6tius,  unquestionably  the  ablest  and  most  influential 
treatise  on  morals  which  France  produced  at  this  period.  It 
was  published  in  1758 ;"  and,  although  it  bears  the  title  of  an 
essay  on  ^^the  Mind,"  it  does  not  contain  a  single  passage  from 
which  we  could  infer  that  the  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  commonly  used,  has  any  existence.  In  this  work,  which, 
during  fifty  years,  was  the  code  of  French  morals,  principles  are 
laid  down  which  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  ethics  that 
atheism  bears  to  theology.  Helv6tius,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
inquiry,  assumes,  as  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  other  animals  is  the  result  of  a  difference  in  their 
external  form ;  and  that  if,  for  example,  our  wrists,  instead  of 
ending  with  hands,  and  flexible  fingers,  had  merely  ended  like  a 
horse's  foot,  we  should  have  always  remained  wanderers  on  the 
fisice  of  the  earth,  ignorant  of  every  art,  entirely  defenceless,  and 

"  Mkn.  €f  MalUt  A^  Fan,  voL  i.  p.  60;  BauUme,  Rkgne  de  Louis  XVI,  vol  v. 
p.  127 ;  Barruelj  Sttt,  du  Jaeobin,  toI.  i.  pp.  104,  185,  225,  toI.  ii.  p.  28,  vol  lii.  p. 
200 ;  Life  ofJtamilly,  toL  L  pp.  46,  145 ;  Staudlin,  Theolog,  WissenuhafUn^  toL  it 
p.  440;  Ghofffely  Mhn,  toI.  iL  pp.  250,  850;  Ortmniy  CorretpatuL  toI.  xv.  p.  87 ; 
Mem  de  MorelUt,  toI.  i.  p.  180 ;  Lepan,  Vie  de  Voltaire,  p.  869 ;  Tmnemann,  OeseK 
der  PhUoe,  toL  xi.  p.  850 ;  Mu$»et  Pathay,  Vie  de  Homteau,  vol  u.  pp.  177,  297  ; 
Mhn,  de  Oenlis,  toL  y.  p.  180 ;  Sitehcock'e  Geol,  p.  268 ;  Mkn,  ^Epinay,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  68,  66,  76. 

'•  This  was  related  to  RomUly  by  Diderot.  Life  of  RemUly,  voL  L  pp.  181, 
182 ;  see  also  BurUmUIAfe  of  Hvme,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Priestley,  who  Tisited  France 
in  1774,  says,  that "  all  the  philosophical  persons  to  whom  I  was  introduced  at  Paris 
(were)  unbeheyers  in  Christianity,  and  eren  professed  atheists."  PriesUejfs  Me- 
moire,  toI  i.  p.  74.  See  also  a  letter  by  Horace  Walpole,  written  from  Paris  in 
1766  {WaipoU'e  Letter*,  edit.  1840,  roL  y.  p.  96):  ''their  avowed  doctrine  is 
atheism." 

"  Bioff,  Univ.  vol  xz.  p.  29. 
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having  no  other  concern,  bat  to  avoid  the  attacks  of  wild-beasts, 
and  find  the  needful  supply  of  our  daily  food.^'  That  the  strao- 
ture  of  our  bodies  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  boasted  superi(»ity,  be- 
comes evident,  when  we  consider  that  our  thoughts  are  simply 
the  product  of  two  fiwjulties,  which  we  have  in  common  with  aU 
other  animals ;  namely,  the  fiiculty  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects,  and  the  faculty  of  remembering  those  impressions 
after  they  are  received,'*  From  this,  says  Hdv6tius,  it  follows, 
that  the  internal  powers  of  man  being  the  same  as  those  of  all 
other  animals,  our  sensibility  and  our  memoiy  would  be  useless, 
if  it  were  not  for  those  external  peculiarities  by  which  we  are 
eminently  distinguished,  and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing  that  is 
most  valuable.^^*  These  positions  being  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to 
deduce  all  the  essential  principles  of  moral  actions.  For,  memory 
being  merely  one  of  the  oi^ans  of  physical  sensibility/^  and  judg- 
ment being  only  a  sensation,^*  all  notions  of  duty  and  of  virtue 
must  be  tested  by  their  relation  to  the  senses ;  in  other  words,  by 
the  gross  amount  of  physical  enjoyment  to  which  they  give  rise. 
This  is  the  true  basis  of  moral  philosophy.  To  take  any  other 
view,  is  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  conventional  ezpres* 
sions,  which  have  no  foundation  except  in  the  prejudices  dT  ig- 
norant men.  Our  vices  and  our  virtues  are  solely  the  result  a£ 
our  passions ;  and  our  passions  are  caused  by  our  physical  sen- 
sibility to  pain  and  to  pleasure.^^  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
sense  of  justice  first  arose.     To  physical  sensibility  men  owed 

Eleasure  and  pain;  hence  the  feelmg  of  their  own  interests,  and 
ence  the  desire  of  living  together  in  societies.  Being  assembled 
in  society,  there  grew  up  the  notion  of  a  general  interest,  since, 
without  it,  society  could  not  hold  together ;  and,  as  actions  are 
only  just  or  unjust  in  proportion  as  they  minister  to  this  general 
interest,  a  measure  was  established,  by  which  justice  is  disciim- 
inated  from  injustice.^^     With  the  same  inflexible  spirit,  and 

^  "  Si  la  nature,  au  lieu  de  miuns  et  de  doigts  flexibles,  eiit  termini  nos  poigneta 
par  un  pied  de  cheval ;  qui  doute  que  les  hommes,  sans  art,  sans  habitations,  sans 
defense  centre  les  animauz,  tout  occup6s  du  soin  de  pourvoir  k  leur  nourriture  e€ 
d*4viter  les  bfttes  ft&roces,  ne  fbssent  encore  errants  dans  les  for^ts  comme  des  trott- 
peaux  fugutift?*^  Melvkitu  de  rJSspritj  toI.  i.  p.  2.  Had  Hely6tius  ever  read  the 
attack  of  Aristotle  against  Anaxagoras  for  asserting  that  5i^  rh  x<V7f  ^X*<^*  Ppon^ 
lnArarop  ttrau  r&v  (^p  rhp  Aw^pmropi  Cudworthy  Intellec.  Sffst,  vol  iii  p.  811. 

*•  J>e  VEwrit,  voL  L  p.  2.  ••  Ibid,  vol  L  p.  4. 

>i  "  En  effet  la  m^moire  ne  peut  ^tre  qu*un  des  oreanes  de  la  sensibility  phjaque." 
▼oL  i.  p.  6.  Compare  what  M.  Lepelletier  says  on  this,  in  his  Fkymologie  MUUeale, 
▼OL  iii  p.  272. 

**  "  D^od  je  conclus  que  tout  jugement  n'est  qu^une  sensation.**  De  PJieprit^  ToL 
L  p.  10;  ^^Jhtger,  comme  Je  Tai  d6jl  prouv^,  n'est  proprement  que  senitV.**  p.  41. 

**  **  K6  sensible  k  la  douleur  et  au  plaisir,  c*est  k  la  sensibiUtd  physique  que 
Fhomme  doit  ses  passions ;  et  &  ses  passions,  qu*il  doit  tous  ses  Tices  et  tontes  aei 
▼ertus.**    Jbid,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  and  see  toI.  i.  p.  289. 

M  «( Une  fois  parvenu  4  cette  vdrit4,  Je  d^oouvre  fiMsilement  la  Boarce  dee  Tertm 
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with  great  falness  of  illostration,  Helv^tius  examines  tlie  origin 
of  those  other  feelings  which  regulate  hmnan  actions.  Thus,  he 
says  that  both  ambition  and  firiendship  are  entirely  the  work  of 
physical  sensibility.  Men  yearn  after  &me,  on  account  either  of 
the  pleasure  which  they  expect  the  mere  possession  of  it  will 
give,  or  else  as  the  means  of  subsequently  procuring  other  pleas- 
ures.^ As  to  friendship,  the  only  use  of  it  is  to  increase  our  pleas- 
ures or  mitigate  our  pains ;  and  it  is  with  this  object  that  a  man 
kngs  to  hold  communion  with  his  fiiend.^*  Beyond  this,  life  has 
nothing  to  offer.  To  love  what  is  good  for  the  sake  of  the  good- 
ness, is  as  impossible  as  to  love  what  is  bad  for  the  sake  of  the 
evil.*^  The  mother  who  weeps  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  is  solely 
actuated  by  selfishness ;  she  mourns  because  a  pleasure  is  taken 
from  her,  and  because  she  sees  a  void  difficult  to  fill  up."  So  it 
is,  that  the  loftiest  virtues,  as  well  as  the  meanest  vices,  are 
equally  caused  by  the  pleasure  we  find  in  the  exercise  of  them.'* 
This  is  the  great  mover  and  originator  of  alL  Every  thing  that 
we  have,  and  every  thing  that  we  are,  we  owe  to  the  external 
world ;  nor  is  Man  himself  aught  else  except  what  he  is  made  by 
the  objects  which  surround  him." 

The  views  put  forward  in  this  celebrated  work  I  have  stated 
at  some  length ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  ability  with 
which  they  are  advocated,  as  on  account  of  the  clue  they  fiimish 
to  the  movements  of  a  most  remarkable  age.  Indeed,  so  com- 
pletely did  they  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tendencies,  that 
they  not  only  quickly  obtained  for  their  author  a  vast  European 
reputation,'*  but,  during  many  years,  they  continued  to  increase 
in  influence,  and,  in  France  in  particular,  they  exercised  great 

hamaines ;  je  rois  que  sans  la  sensibility  h  la  doulenr  et  an  plaisir  physique,  les 
homines,  sans  d^sirs,  sans  passions,  ^galement  indijOT^rents  k  tout,  n^eussent  point 
oonnu  d^int^r^  personnel ;  que  sans  int^i^t  personnel  isl  ne  se  fussent  point  ras* 
senabl^s  en  soei^t^,  n'eussent  point  fait  entr^eux  de  conventions,  qu*ii  n^y  eUt  point 
eu  d^int^rdt  g^n^raJ,  par  consequent  point  dWtions  justes  ou  ii^ustes ;  et  qu^ainsi 
la  sensibility  physique  et  Fint^rdt  personnel  ont  6t6  les  auteurs  de  toute  justice.^ 
Ibid.  ToL  I  p.  278. 

"  De  rjSaprit,  toL  iL  pp.  19,  20,  80,  34,  298,  294,  818.  Compare  Epicurus,  in 
Diog.  Zaert,  de  VU.  PhUoe,  lib.  z.  seg.  120,  vol  i.  p.  654. 

^  De  PJSeprit,  roL  ii.  p.  45.  He  sums  up :  **  ii  s^ensuit  que  Tamitie,  ainsi  que 
I'ayarice,  Torgueil,  rambition  et  les  autres  passions,  est  Teffet  imm6diat  de  la  sensi- 
bility physique.'* 

*^  **  U  lui  est  aussi  impossible  d'aimer  le  bien  pour  le  bien,  que  d'aimer  le  mal 
pour  le  maL"  Ibid.  toL  L  p.  78. 

«  Ibid.  voL  il  p.  249.  "  Ibid.  rol.  ii.  p.  58. 

"*  "  Nous  sommes  imiquement  ce  que  nous  font  les  objets  qui  nous  enyironnent.'' 
iWLTol.ii.p.  806. 

*'  Saint  Surin,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Hely^tius,  admits  that  **  les  Strangers  lea 
plus  ^minents  par  leurs  dignitis  ou  par  leurs  lumi&res,  d^siraient  d'dtre  introduits 
chez  un  philosophe  dont  le  nom  retentissait  dans  toute  TEurope."  Dioff.  Univ.  toL 
XX.  p.  88. 
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8way.^^  As  that  was  the  country  in  which  they  arose^  so  also  mm 
it  the  coxmtry  to  which  they  were  best  adapted.  Madame  Dndef- 
fend,  who  passed  her  long  life  in  the  midst  of  French  society, 
and  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers  of  her  time,  has  expressed 
this  with  great  happiness.  The  work  of  Hdv^tins,  she  says,  is 
popular,  since  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  to  all  their  own  se- 
cret." 

True  it  was,  that,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Hdv^tius,  his 
views,  notwithstanding  their  immense  popularity,  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  secret ;  because  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  general  march  of  events  was,  as  yet,  but  dimly  perceived. 
To  us,  however,  who,  after  this  interval  of  time,  can  examine  the 
question  with  the  resources  of  a  larger  experience,  it  is  obvious 
how  such  a  system  met  the  wants  of  an  age  of  which  it  was  the 
exponent  and  the  mouthpiece.  That  Helv6tius  must  have  car- 
ried with  him  the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  is  clear,  not 
only  from  the  evidence  we  have  of  his  success,  but  also  &om  a 
more  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  complexion  of  those 
times.  Even  while  he  was  still  pursuing  his  labours,  and  only 
four  years  before  he  published  them,  a  work  appeared  in  France, 
which,  though  displaying  greater  ability,  and  possessing  a  higher 
influence  than  that  of  Helv^tius,  did,  nevertheless,  point  in  ex- 
actly the  same  direction.  I  cdlude  to  the  great  metaphysical 
treatise  by  CondillafC,  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able productions  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  authority 
of  which,  during  two  generations,  was  so  irresistible,  that,  without 
some  acquaintance  with  it,  we  cannot  possibly  understand  the 
nature  of  those  complicated  movement  by  which  the  French 
Revolution  was  brought  about. 

In  1764,»*  Condillac  put  forth  his  celebrated  work  on  the 
mind ;  the  very  title  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the  bias  with  which 
it  was  written.  Although  this  profound  thinker  aimed  at  noth- 
ing less  than  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  human  faculties,  and 
although  he  is  pronounced  by  a  very  able,  but  hostile  critic,  to 
be  the  only  metaphysician  France  produced  during  the  eighteenth 

•■  Brissot  {Jlihnoiresy  vol.  i.  p.  889)  says,  that  in  17Y5,  "le  sjst^e  d^Helr^thM 
avait  alora  la  plus  grande  rogue.'*  Turgot,  who  wrote  i^^nst  it,  complains  that  it 
was  praised  "  areo  une  sorte  de  furour "  ((Euvres  de  Turgot^  toL  ii.  p.  297) ;  and 
Georgel  (Mhnoires^  toI.  ii.  p.  256)  says,  **  ce  livre,  6crit  avec  un  style  plein  de  cha- 
leur  et  d'images,  se  trouvoit  sur  toutes  les  toilettes." 

"  "  B'aiUeurs  le  d^cle  de  Louis  XY  se  reconnut  dans  Tonvrage  d*HelT6tius,  et 
on  pr^te  k  Mme.  Budeflfand  ce  mot  fin  et  profond :  *  (Test  un  homme  qui  a  dit  le 
secret  de  tout  le  monde.'  *'  Cousin^  Hitt.  de  la  Philos.  I.  B6rie,  toL  \\i.  p.  201. 
Compare  Corresp.  de  Dudeffandt  vol.  i.  p.  xxii. ;  and  a  similar  sentiment  in  Mhn,  de 
Roland,  voL  i.  p.  104.  The  relation  of  He1v6tlu8*8  work  to  the  prevailing  philoso- 
phy is  noticed  in  GcmU^e  Fhilos,  Foe,  vol  iil.  pp.  791,  792,  vol.  v.  pp.  744,  745. 

•^  Bioff,  Univ.  vol  ix.  p.  899. 
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oentury,*^  stiU  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  escape  from 
those  tendencies  towards  the  external  which  goyemed  his  own 
age.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  called  his  work  a  ^^  Treatise 
on  Sensations  ;"'«  and  in  it  he  peremptorily  asserts,  that  every 
thing  we  know  is  the  result  of  sensation  ;  by  which  he  means 
the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  action  erf  the  external  world. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  enforced  with  a  closeness  and  severity 
of  reasoning  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  To  examine, 
however,  the  arguments  by  which  his  view  is  supported,  would 
tead.  to  a  discussion  foreign  to  my  present  object,  wluch  is,  merely 
to  point  out  the  relation  between  his  philosophy  and  the  genend 
temper  of  his  contemporaries.  Without,  therefore,  pretending  to 
any  thing  like  a  critical  examination  of  lus  celebrated  book,  I  will 
simply  bring  together  the  essential  positions  on  which  it  is  based, 
in  order  to  ^ustrate  the  himnony  between  it  and  the  intellectual 
habits  of  the  c^e  in  which  it  appeared.  ^^ 

The  matermls  from  which  the  philosophy  of  CondiUftc  was 
originally  drawn,  were  contained  in  the  great  work  published  by 
Locke  about  sixty  years  before  this  time.  But  though  much  of 
what  was  most  essential  was  borrowed  &om  the  Engliish  philoso- 
pher, there  was  one  very  important  point  in  which  the  disciple 
differed  from  his  master.  And  this  difference  is  strikingly  charac- 
teristic of  the  direction  which  the  French  intellect  was  now 
taking.  Locke,  with  some  looseness  of  expression,  and  possibly 
with  some  looseness  of  thought,  had  asserted  the  separate  e:dst- 
ence  of  a  power  of  reflection,  and  had  maintcdned  that  by  means 
of  that  power  the  products  of  sensation  became  available.^^  Con- 
dillac,  moved  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  his  own  time,  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  distinction.  He,  like  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, was  jealous  of  any  claim  which  increased  the  authority  of 
the  internal,  and  weakened  that  of  the  external  He,  therefore, 
altogether  rejects  the  faculty  of  reflection  as  a  source  of  our  ideas; 
and  this  partly  because  it  is  but  the  channel  through  which  ideas 

^  '*  Condillao  est  le  m^taphysicien  fraQ9ais  da  xriii*  cd^e."  Cousin,  Hist,  de  la 
Philoa.  I.  d^rie,  toI.  ilL  p.  88. 

*^  **  Traits  des  Sensations,'*  whicli,  as  M.  Cousin  says,  is  "  sans  comparaison,  le 
ohef-d'oeuvre  de  Ck)ndillac.''    HUt.  de  la  Fhilo$.  II.  s6rie,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

"  On  the  immense  influence  of  Condillac,  compare  Renouard,  HUt,  de  la  Midi- 
cinej  vol.  il  p.  866 ;  Cuvier,  Blogee,  voL  iii.  p.  88*7 ;  JBrtmeeaU,  Cows  de  PhrSnolooie^ 
pp.  45,  68-'71,  829;  Finel,  AlUn,  MerUaU,  p.  94;  Bravm'e  Fhiloe,  of  the  Mind, 
p.  212. 

**  Whether  or  not  Locke  held  that  reflection  is  an  independent  as  veil  as  a 
separate  faculty,  is  uncertain ;  because  passages  could  be  quoted  from  his  writings 
to  prove  either  the  affirmative  or  the  negative.  Dr.  Whewell  justly  remarks,  that 
Locke  uses  the  word  so  vaguely  as  to  *^  allow  his  disciples  to  make  of  his  doctrines 
what  they  pleaie.**  JBw^ory  of  Moral  Philosophy,  1862,  p.  71. 
VOL.  I. — 40 
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mn  from  the  senses,  and  partly  because  in  its  origin  it  is  itself  a 
sensation.^^  Therefore,  according  to  him,  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  way  in  which  our  contact  with  nature  supplies  us  with 
ideas.  For  in  this  scheme,  the  faculties  of  man  are  solely  caused 
by  the  operation  of  his  senses.  The  judgments  which  we  form 
are,  says  Condillac,  often  ascribed  to  the  hand  of  the  Deity ;  a 
convenient  mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  only  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  analyzing  them.*®'  By  considering  how  our  judg- 
ments actually  arise,  we  can  alone  remove  these  <%scuritiee.  The 
fact  is,  that  tike  attention  we  give  to  an  object  is  nothing  but  the 
sensation  which  that  object  excites  ;****  and  what  we  call  abstract 
ideas  are  merely  different  ways  of  being  attentive.*®*  Ideas  being 
thus  generated,  the  subsequent  process  is  very  simple.  To  attend 
to  two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  is  to  compare  them  ;  so  that  com- 
parison is  not  a  result  of  attention,  but  is  rather  the  attention 
itsel£*®*  This  at  once  gives  us  the  &culty  of  judging,  because  di- 
rectly we  institute  a  comparison,  we  do  of  necessity  form  a  judg- 
ment.*®* Thus,  too,  memory  is  a  transformed  sensation  ;*•» 
while  the  imagination  is  nothing  but  memory,  which,  being  car- 
ried to  its  highest  possible  vivacity,  makes  what  is  absent  appear 
to  be  present.***  The  impressions  we  receive  from  the  external 
world  being,  therefore,  not  the  cause  of  our  faculties,  but  being 
the  faculties  themselves,  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven 
is  inevitable.  It  follows,  says  Condillac,  that  in  man  nature  is 
the  b^inning  of  all ;  that  to  nature  we  owe  the  whole  of  our 
knowledge ;  that  we  only  instruct  ourselves  according  to  her 
lessons ;  and  that  the  entire  art  of  reasoning  consists  in  continu- 
ing the  work  which  she  has  appointed  us  to  perform.*®^ 

^  "Locke  distingue  deux  sources  de  nos  id6es,  les  sens  et  U  reflexion.  U 
seroit  plus  exact  de  n'en  reconnoitre  qu'une,  soit  parceque  la  reflexion  n*est  dans 
son  principe  que  la  sensation  mdme,  soit  parcequ*eUe  est  moins  la  source  des  id6e8» 
que  le  canied  par  lequel  elles  d^coulent  des  sens.**  CondiUae,  TraiU  det  Sentaiiani^ 
p.  18 :  see  also,  at  pp.  19,  216,  the  way  in  which  sensation  becomes  reflection;  and 
the  summing  up,  at  p.  416,  **que  toutes  nos  connoissances  yiennent  des  sens,  et 
partiouli^rement  du  toucher." 

^  He  says  of  Mallebranche  (JVaiU  des  SeMatiant,  p.  812^  "  ne  pouyant  com- 
prendre  comment  nous  formerions  nous-m6mes  ces  jugemens,  il  les  attribue  4  Dieu; 
mani^re  de  ndsonner  fort  commode,  et  presque  toujours  la  ressource  des  phi- 
losophes.** 

*^*  *^  Mais  k  peine  j'arr^te  la  Yue  sur  un  objet,  que  les  sensations  partacuU^res  que 
j*en  re9ois  sont  Tattention  mSme  que  je  lui  donne."  TVaiU  des  SensationSf  p.  16. 

"■  "Ne  sont  que  diflf6rentes  manieres  d'etre  attentif."  p.  122. 

^^  <*  D^s  qu'il  y  a  double  attention,  il  y  a  comparaison;  car  6tre  attentif  4  deux 
id^es  ou  les  comparer,  c'est  la  ln6me  chose.**  p.  17. 

'•*  "  Dfes  qu'il  y  a  comparaison,  il  y  a  jugement.**  p.  66. 

lOft  i<][^  m^moire  n*est  done  que  la  sensation  transform^.**  p.  17.  Compare 
p.  61. 

^  "  L*  imadnation  est  la  m^moire  m^me,  parvenue  &  toute  la  TivacitA  dont  elle 
est  susceptible.^*  p.  78.    "  Or  j*ai  appel4  imagination  cette  mdmoire  riye,  qui  fidt 


paroitre  present  ce  qui  est  absent.**  p.  245. 
^  "nr^sulte  de  < 


cette  T^t6,  que  la  nature  commence  tout  en  nous :  anasi  ai- 
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It  is  80  impossible  to  mistake  the  tendency  of  these  views, 
that  I  need  not  attempt  to  estimate  their  result  otherwise  than 
hj  measurinff  the  extent  to  which  they  were  adopted.  Indeed, 
the  zeal  with  which  they  were  now  carried  into  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  can  only  surprise  those  who,  being  1^  by 
tiieir  habits  of  mind  to  study  history  in  its  separate  fragments, 
have  not  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  it  as  an  united  whole, 
and  who,  therefore,  do  not  perceive  that  in  every  great  epoch 
there  is  some  one  idea  at  work,  which  is  more  powerM  than  any 
other,  and  which  shapes  the  events  of  the  time  and  determines 
their  ultimate  issue.  In  France,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  idea  was,  the  iidferiority  of  the  internal 
to  the  extemaL  It  was  this  dangerous  but  plausible  principle 
which  drew  the  attention  of  men  firom  the  church  to  the  state ; 
which  was  seen  in  Helv6tius  the  most  celebrated  of  the  French 
moralists,  and  in  Condillac  the  mobt  celebrated  of  the  French  met- 
aphysicians. It  was  this  same  principle  which,  by  increasing,  if  I 
may  so  say,  the  reputation  of  Nature,  induced  the  ablest  thmkers 
to  devote  themselves  to  a  study  of  her  laws,  and  to  abandon  those 
other  pursuits  which  had  been  popular  in  the  preceding  age.  In 
consequence  of  this  movement,  such  wonderful  additions  were 
made  to  every  branch  of  physical  science,  that  more  new  truths 
concerning  the  external  world  were  discovered  in  France  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  during  all  the  pre- 
vious periods  put  together.  The  details  of  these  (Sscoveries,  so 
fer  as  they  have  been  subservient  to  the  general  purposes  of 
civilization,  will  be  related  in  another  place ;  at  present  I  will 
indicate  only  the  most  prominent,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
understand  the  course  of  the  subsequent  argument,  and  may  see 
the  connexion  between  them  and  the  French  Revolution. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  external  world,  we  may  say, 
that  the  three  most  important  forces  by  which  the  operations  of 
nature  are  effected,  are  heat,  light,  and  electricity ;  including 
tmder  this  last  magnetic  and  galvanic  phenomena.  On  all  these 
subjects  the  French,  for  the  first  time,  now  exerted  themselves 
with  signal  success.  In  regard  to  heat,  not  only  were  the  mate- 
rials for  subsequent  induction  collected  with  indefatigable  indus- 
try, but 'before  that  generation  passed  away,  the  induction  was 
actually  made ;  for  while  the  laws  of  its  radiation  were  worked 
out  by  Prevost,**'^  those  of  its  conduction  were  established  by 

je  d6inontr6  que,  dans  le  principe  ou  dans  le  commencement,  nos  connoissances  sont 
uniquement  son  ouyrage,  que  nous  ne  nous  instroiBons  que  d^aprds  ses  lemons,  et 
que  tout  Tart  de  raisonner  Consiste  4  continuer  comme  elle  nous  a  fait  commencer.** 
p.  178. 

*"  Compare  Fowell  on  .Radiant  ffeaty  p.  261,  in  Second  Rep,  of  BriL  Astoe, ; 
WheweWi  HUt,  of  Sciences,  yoL  iL  p.  526 ;  and  hia  Fhiloeophy,  toL  i.  pp.  SS9,  840. 
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Fourier,  who,  just  before  the  Bevolution,  employed  himsdf  inrais* 
ing  thermoticft  to  a  science  by  the  deductire  application  of  that 
celebrated  mathematical  theory  which  he  contrived,  and  which 
still  bears  his  narne.^^^  In  legard  to  electricity,  it  is  enough  to 
notice^  durii^  the  same  peri(^,  the  important  experiments  ot 
D'Alibard,  followed  by  those  vast  labours  of  Coulomb,  which 
brought  electrical  phenomeim  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
mathematios,  and  thus  completed  what  (Epinus  had  already  pre- 
pared.* *°  As  to  the  laws  of  light,  those  ideas  were  now  accumu- 
lating which  rendered  possible  the  great  steps  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  were  taken  by  Midus,  and  still  later  by  Fres- 
neL***  Both  of  these  eminent  Frenchmen  not  only  made  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  of  double  refraction,  but 
Mains  discovered  the  pdiarization  of  light,  undoubtedly  the  most 
splendid  contribution  received  by  optical  science  since  the  analy- 
sis of  the  solar  rays.^*'  It  was  also  in  consequence  of  this,  that 
Fresnel  began  those  profound  researches  which  placed  on  a  solid 
basis  that  great  undulatory  theory  of  which  Eooke,  Huygens, 
and  above  all  Young,  are  to  be  deemed  the  founders,  and  by 
which  the  corpuscular  theory  of  Newton  was  finally  over- 
thrown*"^ 

PreTOSt  was  professor  at  Geneya ;  but  his  great  views  were  followed  up  in  Fraoce 
by  Dulong  and  Petit ;  and  the  celebrated  theorj  of  dew  by  Br.  Wells  is  merely  an 
application  of  them.  J£eruher$  Nat,  PkUotopky,  pp.  168,  816,  816.  Respedine  the 
further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries,  and  oar  present  knowledge  of  radiant  neat, 
8ee  LUhig  and  Kopp^i  Heportt,  rol.  1.  p.  79,  toI.  iii.  p.  30,  vol.  It.  p.  45. 

"•  On  Fourier^  mathematical  theory  of  conduction,  see  CcmU,  FkUos,  PiotUiviy 
vol  i.  pp.  142, 176.  846,  846,  851,  vol.  ii.  pp.  468, 651 ;  Proui'a  BridgewaUr  Treatiu^ 
Kelland  on  Heat.  p.  6,  in  irit .' 


pp.  208,  204 ;  Kelland  on  Heat,  p.  6,  in  Brit,  AtBoe,  for  1841 ;  Jmnan^s  Siberia, 
vol.  i.  p.  248;  Humboldt 9  Comios,  vol.  i.  p.  169;  HUckcock'a  Otology ,  p.  198 ;  P<m- 
UUt,  £lSmen$  de  Fhyn^ue^  u.  696,  697. 

"*  Coulomb's  memoirs  on  electricity  and  magnetism  were  published  from  1782 
to  1789.  Fifth  Report  of  Brit,  A$90€.  p.  4.  Compare  Liebig  and  Kcpp'i  Beportt^ 
vol  liL  p.  128 ;  and  on  his  relation  to  (Epinus,  who  wrote  in  1759,  see  Whe%teWi 
Indue,  /Sciences^  vol  iii.  pp.  24-26,  86,  86,  and  JTaOy,  QVaitS  de  MinkralogU,  vol  in. 
p.  44,  vol.  iv.  p.  14.  There  is  a  still  fbller  account  of  what  was  effected  by  Coulomb 
in  M.  Pouillet's  able  work,  Blemens  de  Pkynque,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  63-79,  130-135. 

^  Fresnel  belongs  to  the  present  century ;  but  M.  Biot  says  that  the  researches 
of  Malus  began  before  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  in  1797.  Biofe  Life  of  Maiut^  in 
Biog.  Univ,  voL  xxvi.  p.  412. 

^  PotOllet,  EUmene  de  Phytique,  vol.  ii.  part  n.  pp.  484,  614 ;  Report  of  Brit, 
A$4oe,  for  1882,  p.  814;  Leelie^e  Nat.  Philos.  p.  88 ;  WhewelVa  Htst.  of  Sciencet, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  408-410;  Philoe.  ofScteneee^  vol.  L  p.  860,  vol.  ii.  p.  25 ;  HeneheTa  NaL 
Philo9,  p.  268. 

"'  The  struggle  between  these  rival  theories,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
such  immense  powers  as  Toung  was  put  down,  and,  as  it  were,  suppressed,  by  those 
ignorant  pretenders  who  presumed  to  criticise  him,  will  be  related  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  as  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  history  and  habits  of  the  English  mind. 
At  present  the  controversy  is  finished,  so  far  as  the  advocates  of  emission  are  con- 
cerned ;  but  there  are  still  difficulties  on  the  other  side,  which  should  have  prevented 
Dr.  Whewell  from  expressing  himself  with  such  extreme  positiveness  on  an  unex- 
hausted subject.  This  able  writer  says :  *'  The  undulatory  theory  of  light ;  the  only 
discovery  which  oan  stand  by  the  side  of  the  theory  of  universal  graviution,  as  a 
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Thus  mtich  as  to  the  progress  of  French  knowledge  respect- 
ing those  parts  of  nature  which  are  in  themselves  invisible,  and  of 
which  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  have  a  material  existence,  or 
whether  they  are  mere  conditions  and  properties  of  other 
bodies."*  The  immense  value  of  these  discoveries,  as  increasing 
the  number  of  known  truths,  is  incontestable :  but,  at  the  swne 
time,  another  class  of  discoveries  was  made,  which,  dealing  more 
palpably  with  the  visible  world,  and  bemg  also  more  easily  un- 
derstood, produced  more  immediate  results,  and,  as  I  shall  pres- 
ently show,  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  in  strengthening 
that  democratic  tendency  which  accompanied  the  French  Eevo- 
lution.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  Imiits  I  have  assigned  to 
myself,  to  give  any  thing  like  an  adequate  notion  of  the  marvel- 
lous activity  with  which  the  French  now  pushed  their  researches 
into  every  department  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world  ;  still 
it  is,  I  think,  practicable  to  compress  into  a  few  pages  such  a 
summary  of  the  more  salient  points  as  will  afford  the  reader 
some  idea  of  what  was  done  by  that  generation  of  great  thinkers 
which  flourished  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

If  we  confine  our  view  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed that  chemistry  and  geology  are  the  two  sciences  which  not 
only  offer  the  Mrest  promise,  but  already  contain  the  largest  gen- 
eralizations. The  reason  of  this  wDl  become  clear,  if  we  attend 
to  the  ideas  on  which  these  two  great  subjects  are  based.  The 
idea  of  chemistry,  is  the  study  of  composition ;"« the  idea  of  geol- 
ogy, is  the  study  of  position.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  learn 
the  laws  which  govern  the  properties  of  matter ;  the  object  of 
the  second  is,  to  learn  the  laws  which  govern  its  locality.  In 
chenustiy,  we  experiment;  in  geology,  we  observe.  In  chemistry, 
we  deal  with  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  smallest  atoms  ;**• 
in  geology,  with  the  cosmological  arrangement  of  the  largest 

dootriae  belonging  to  the  same  order,  for  its  generality,  its  fertility,  and  its  cer* 
tainty.**   WheweWa  Hist,  ^  the  Indue.  ScienceM^  vol  ii.  p.  425 ;  see  also  p.  508. 

"^  As  to  the  sapposedr  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  existence  of  matter  with- 
out properties  which  give  rise  to  forces  (note  in  Pag$,f»  Ltetwrw  on  Patholoay^  1858, 
▼ol.  L  p.  61),  there  are  two  reasons  which  prevent  me  from  attaching  much  weight 
to  it.  First,  a  conception  which,  in  one  stage  of  knowledge,  is  called  impossible, 
becomes,  in  a  later  stage,  perfectly  easy,  and  so  natural  as  to  be  often  termed  neces- 
sary. Secondly,  however  indissoluble  the  connexion  may  appear  between  force  and 
matter,  it  was  not  found  fatal  to  the  dynamical  theory  of  Leibnitx ;  it  has  not  pre- 
vented other  eminent  thinkers  from  holding  similar  views;  and  the. arguments  of 
Berkeley,  though  constantly  attacked,  have  never  been  refuted. 

'**  Every  chemical  decomposition  being  only  a  Aew  form  of  composition.  Jtobin 
et  Verdeily  Chimie  Anatcmiqne^  vol.  i.  pp.  466,  466,  498:  **de  tout  cela  il  r6sulte, 
que  la  dissolution  est  un  cas  particuller  des  combinaisons." 

"*  What  is  erroneously  called  the  atomic  theory,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  hy- 
iiothesis,  and  not  a  theory :  but  hypothesis  though  it  be,  it  is  by  its  aid  that  we 
wield  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  the  corner-stone  of  chemistry. 
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xnasseB,  Hence  it  is  that  the  chemist  by  his  minutenefis,  and 
the  geologist  by  his  grandeur,  touch  the  two  extremes  of  the  ma- 
teria universe  ;  and,  starting  from  these  opposite  points,  have, 
as  I  could  easily  prove,  a  constantly  increasing  tendency  to  bring 
under  their  own  authority  sciences  which  have  at  present  an  in- 
dependent existence,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  a  division  of  la- 
bour, it  is  still  convenient  to  study  separately ;  though  it  must 
be  the  business  of  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  to  integrate 
them  into  a  complete  and  effective  whole.  Indeed  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  the  composition  of  matter,  and 
likewise  all  the  laws  of  its  position,  we  should  likewise  know  all 
the  changes  of  which  matter  is  capable  spontaneously,  that  is, 
when  uninterrupted  by  the  mind  of  man.  Every  phenomenon 
which  any  given  substance  presents  must  be  caused  either  by 
something  taking  place  in  the  substance,  or  else  by  something 
taking  place  out  of  it,  but  acting  upon  it ;  while  what  occurs 
within  must  be  explicable  by  its  own  composition,  and  what  oc- 
curs without  must  be  due  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  objects 
by  which  it  is  affected.  This  is  an  exhaustive  statement  of  every 
possible  contingency,  and  to  one  of  these  two  classes  of  laws  every 
thing  must  be  referrible ;  even  those  mysterious  forces  which, 
whether  they  be  emanations  from  matter,  or  whether  they  be 
merely  properties  of  matter,  must  in  an  ultimate  analysis  depend 
either  on  the  internal  arrangement,  or  else  on  the  external  lo- 
cality of  their  physical  antecedents.  However  convenient, 
therefore,  it  may  be,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
speak  of  vital  principles,  imponderable  fluids,  and  elastic  aathers, 
such  terms  can  only  be  provisional,  and  are  to  be  considered  as 
mere  names  for  that  residue  of  unexplained  facts,  which  it  will 
be  the  business  of  future  ages  to  bring  under  generalizations  wide 
enough  to  cover  and  include  the  whole. 

These  ideas  of  composition  and  of  position  being  thus  the 
basis  of  all  natural  science,  it  is  not  surprising  that  chemistry 
and  geology,  which  are  their  best,  but  still  their  insufficient  rep- 
resentatives, should  in  modem  times  have  made  more  progress 
than  any  other  of  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Al- 
though the  chemists  and  geologists  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  fiiU 
height  of  their  respective  subjects,' »'  there  are  few  things  more 
curious  than  to  note  the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  two  gene- 
rations, they  have  been  rapidly  expanding  their  views, — encroach- 
ing on  topics  with  which,  at  first  sight,  they  appeared  to  have  no 
concern, — ^making  other  branches  of  inquiry  tributary  to  their 
Dwn, — ^and  collecting  from  every  quarter  that  intellectual  wealth 

"^  Many  of  tbem  being  still  fettered,  in  geology,  by  the  hypothesis  of  catastro> 
phes;  in  chemistry,  by  the  hypothesis  of  vital  forces. 
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which,  long  hidden  in  obscure  comers,  had  been  wasted  in  the 
cultivation  of  special  and  inferior  pursuits.  This,  as  being  one 
of  the  great  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  present  age,  I  shall 
hereafter  examine  at  considerable  length ;  but  what  I  have  now 
to  show  is,  that  in  these  two  vast  sciences,  which,  though  still 
very  imperfect,  must  eventually  be  superior  to  all  others,  the  first 
important  steps  were  made  by  Frenchmen  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

That  we  owe  to  France  the  existence  of  chemistry  as  a 
science,  will  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  uses  the  word  science 
in  the  sense  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  be  understood,  namely, 
as  a  body  of  generalizations  so  irrefragably  true,  that,  though 
they  may  be  subsequently  covered  by  higher  generalizations, 
they  cannot  be  overthrown  by  them  ;  in  other  words,  generaliza- 
tions which  may  be  absorbed,  but  not  refuted.  In  tlSs  point  of 
view,  there  are  in  the  history  of  chemistry  only  three  great  stages. 
The  first  stage  was  the  destruction  of  the  phlogistic  theory,  and 
the  establishment,  upon  its  ruins,  of  the  doctrines  of  oxidation, 
combustion,  and  respiration.  The  second  stage  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principle  of  definite  proportions,  and  the  appli- 
cation to  it  of  the  atomic  hypothesis.  The  third  stage,  above 
which  we  have  not  yet  risen,  consists  in  the  union  of  chemical 
and  electrical  laws,  and  in  the  progress  we  are  making  towards 
fusing  into  one  generalization  their  separate  phenomena.  Which 
of  these  three  stages  was  in  its  own  aee  the  most  valuable,  is  not 
now  the  question;  but  it  is  certain  mat  the  first  of  them  was 
the  work  of  Lavoisier,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  French  chemists. 
Before  him  several  important  points  had  been  cleared  up  by  the 
English  chemists,  whose  experiments  ascertained  the  existence 
of  bodies  formerly  unknown.  The  links,  however,  to  connect 
the  facts,  were  stiU  wanting ;  and  until  Lavoisier  entered  the 
field,  there  were  no  generalizations  wide  enough  to  entitle  chem- 
istry to  be  called  a  science;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  only 
large  generalization  commonly  received  was  that  by  Stahl,  which 
the  great  Frenchman  proved  to  be  not  only  imperfect,  but  alto- 
gether inaccurate.  A  notice  of  the  vast  discoveries  of  Lavoisier 
wiU  be  found  in  many  well-known  books  :"•  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  he  not  only  worked  out  the  laws  of  the  oxidation  of  bodies 
and  of  their  combustion,  but  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  true 
theory  of  respiration,  the  purely  chemical  character  of  which  he 
first  demonstrated  ;  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  those  views 

"•  See,  for  instance,  Oimer,  Progrk  deM  Science*,  toL  i.  pp.  32-84,  40 ;  Liebia*9 
Letters  on  CJiemietry,  p.  282 ;  Tumer^t  Chemittry,  vol.  i.  pp.  184,  186 ;  BranJe'e 
Chemistry^  toI.  i.  pp.  Ixxxv.-lxxxix.  802 ;  T7iomson*8  Animal  Chemietry^  pp.  620, 634 ; 
and  a  great  part  of  the  second  Tolume  of  his  Hiitory  of  Chemistry;  also  Mailer's 
Fhysia.  vol  L  pp.  90,  828. 
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respecting  the  fonctioiis  of  food,  whicli  the  Gherman  cliemistfl 
subsequently  developed,  and  which,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  this  Introduction,  may  be  appUed  to  solve  some 
great  problems  in  the  history  of  Man.  The  merit  of  this  was 
so  obviously  due  to  France,  that  though  the  syst^n  now  estab- 
lished was  quickly  adopted  in  other  countries,^^*  it  received  the 
name  of  the  French  chemistry.'^^  At  the  same  time,  the  old 
nomenclature  being  full  of  old  errors,  a  new  one  was  required, 
and  here  again  France  took  the  initiative ;  since  this  great 
reformation  was  begun  by  four  of  her  most  eminent  chemists, 
who  flourished  only  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution."* 

While  one  division  of  the  French  thinkers  was  reducing  to 
order  the  apparent  irregularities  of  chemical  phenomena,  another 
division  of  them  was  performing  precisely  the  same  service  for 
geology.  The  first  step  towards  popularizing  thk  noble  study 
was  taken  by  Buffon,  who,  in  the  middle  of  Sie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, broached  a  geological  theory,  which,  though  not  quite 
original,  excited  attention  by  its  eloquence,  and  by  the  lofty 
speculations  with  which  he  connected  it.***  This  was  followed 
by  the  more  special  but  still  important  labours  of  Boudle,  Des- 
marest,  Dolomieu,  and  Montlosier,  who,  in  less  than  forty  years, 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  ideas  of  Frenchmen,  by 
familiarizing  them  with  the  strange  conception,  that  the  sur&ce 
of  our  planet,  even  where  it  appears  perfectly  stable,  is  constant- 
ly undeigoing  most  extensive  changes.    It  b^an  to  be  under- 

"•  According  to  Mr.  Harcourt  {Brit,  Astoc,  JUjtort  for  1889,  p.  10),  CaTendlah 
has  this  merit,  so  fkr  as  England  is  concerned :  **  He,  first  of  all  his  contemporaries, 
did  justice  to  ^e  riyal  theory  recently  proposed  by  Lavoisier." 

^  "La  chimie  fran^aise."  ThanuofCs  EUL  of  Chemittrv,  toL  ii.  pp.  101,  180. 
On  the  excitement  caused  by  LaToisier's  yiews,  see  a  letter  which  Jefferton  wrote  in 
Paris,  in  1789,  printed  partly  in  lytcket's  Life  of  Jefferson^  toI.  L  pp.  814,  815 ;  and 
at  length  in  Jeff'er90tCs  Corresp(md,  toL  ii.  pp.  458-455. 

^^  "  The  ffst  attempt  to  form  a  systematic  chemical  nomendature  was  made  by 
Lavoisier,  Berthollet,  0.  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  oxy- 
gen eas.**  Ikimer^s  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  p.  127.  Cuvier  (Progrh  des  Sciences^  toL  L 
p.  89)  and  Robin  et  Yerdeii  (Chimie  Anaiomique^  vol.  i.  pp.  602,  608^  ascribe  the 
chief  merit  to  De  Morveau.  Thomson  says  (Hist,  of  Chemitiry^  vol.  it  p.  188): 
"  this  new  nomenclature  very  soon  made  its  way  into  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
became  the  common  langnage  of  chemists,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  entertained 
against  it,  and  the  opposition  which  it  every  where  met  with.^ 

^  The  famous  central  heat  of  Buffon  is  often  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from 
Leibnitz ;  but,  though  vaguely  taught  by  the  ancients,  the  real  founder  of  the  doc- 
trine ajq^eara  to  have  been  Descartes.  See  Bordae  Demotdin^  Cartkianitme^  Paris, 
1848,  vol  i.  p.  812.  There  is  an  unsatisfactory  note  on  this  in  PriehartTe  Phvtieal 
Hut,  vol  i.  p.  100.  CJompare  Experimental  Hist,  <^  Cold^  tiL  17,  in  Bot/U's  TVorks^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  808 ;  BrtweUv's  Life  of  Newton^  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  On  the  central  heat  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  see  Tennemann,  Qtseh,  der  Philos,  vol. !.  p.  149 ;  and  as  to  the 
central  fire  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,  see  Beau9obre^  Hist,  de 
Uanichke^  vol.  ii.  p.  152.  But  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  ancients  respecting 
geology  made  these  views  nothing  but  guesses.  Compare  some  sensible  lenuurks  in 
MaUa's  Hist,  de  PJEeole  d^Alexandrie,  vol  ii.  p.  282. 
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stood,  tliat  this  perpetual  flux  takfes  place  not  only  in  those  parts 
of  natare  which  are  obviously  feeble  and  evanescent,  but  also  in 
those  which  seem  to  possess  every  element  of  strength  and  per- 
manence, such  as  the  mountains  of  granite  which  wall  the  globe^ 
and  are  the  Aell  and  encasement  in  which  it  is  held.  As  soon 
as  the  mind  became  habituated  to  this  notion  of  universal 
change,  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  appearance  of  some  great 
thinker,  who  should  generalize  the  scattered  observations,  and 
form  them  into  a  science,  by  connecting  them  with  some  other 
department  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  laws,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  empirical  uniformities,  had  been  already  ascertained. 

It  wae  at  this  point,  and  while  the  inquiries  of  geologists, 
notwithstanding  their  value,  were  still  crude  and  unsettled,  that 
the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Cuvier,  one  of  the  greatest  natural- 
ists Europe  has  ever  produced.  A  few  others  there  are  who 
have  surpassed  him  in  depth;  but  in  comprehensiveness  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  his  superior;  and  the  immense  range  of  his  studies 
gave  him  a  peculiar  advantage  in  surveying  the  operations  and  de- 
pendencies of  the  external  world.*^*  This  remarkable  man  is  un- 
questionably the  founder  of  geology  as  a  science,  since  he  is  not 
only  the  first  who  saw  the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the 
generalizations  of  comparative  anatomy,  but  he  is  also  the  first 
who  actually,  executing  this  great  idea,  succeeded  in  co-ordina- 
ting the  study  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  with  the  study  of  the 
fossil  animals  found  in  them.^^«  Shortly  before  his  researches 
were  published,  many  valuable  facts  had  indeed  been  collected 
respecting  the  separate  strata;  the  primary  formations  being 
investigated  by  the  Germans,  the  secondary  ones  by  the  Eng- 
lish,"*^ But  these  observations,  notwithstanding  their  merit, 
were  isolated ;  and  they  lacked  that  vast  conception  which  gave 

"*  This  oomprehensivenesa  of  Guyier  is  JubUy  remarked  by  M.  FlooTens  m  tbe 
leading  characteristic  of  his  mind.  Flour&nSf  MUL  des  Travaux  de  CHmefy  pp.  76^ 
142,  806 :  **  ce  qui  caract^rise  partont  IC  Guvier,  c^est  Tesprit  Taste.** 

"^  Hence  he  is  called  by  Mr.  Owen,  ^'  the  founder  of  palnontological  sdence." 
Owen  on  Ibwil  Mammaliciy  in  Report  of  BriL  Aseoc  for  1843,  p.  208.  It  was  in 
1796  that  there  were  thus  "  opened  to  him  entirely  new  views  of  the  theory  of  the 
earth.**  p.  209.  See  also  BakeweWe  Geology^  p.  868 ;  and  MUne  Ed^oard^  Zoologie^ 
part  ii  p.  279.  The  importance  of  this  step  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year; 
and  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  that  without  paloontok^  there  would  be,  properly 
speaking,  no  geology.  Balfour^e  Botany^  1849,  p.  691.  &  R.  Murchison  (Suvria^ 
1854,  p.  866)  says,  **  it  is  essentially  the  study  of  organic  remains  which  has  led  to  the 
ctear  snbdiviaion  of  the  vast  mass  of  older  rocks,  which  were  ^re  formerly  merged 
under  the  unmeaning  term  *  Grauwacke.'  **  In  the  same  able  work,  p.  465,  we  are 
told  that,  **  in  surveying  the  whole  series  of  formations,  the  practical  geologist  is 
fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  has,  at  all  periods,  subsi^d  a  very 
intimate  connexion  between  the  existence,  or,  at  ail  events,  the  preservation  of  ani* 
mals,  and  the  media  in  which  they  have  been  fossilised.**  For  an  instance  of  this 
in  tlK  old  red  sandstone,  see  p.  829. 

>*  Wheu)eir9HUt,ofBeun4X8,yfA.m,i^^l9\LyelV9Qe6l,T^.h9,  Indeed gnelM 
received  its  name  from  the  Germans.  BakewelPi  Geok  p.  108. 
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Ttnity  and  grandeur  to  the  whole,  by  connecting  inqmiies  con* 
ceming  the  inoi^nic  changes  of  the  Bur&ce  of  the  globe  with 
other  inquiries  concerning  the  organic  changes  of  the  animals 
the  surface  contained. 

How  completely  this  immense  step  is  due  to  France,  is  evi- 
dent not  only  from  the  part  played  by  Cuvier,  but  also  irom  the 
admitted  feet,  that  to  the  French  we  owe  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing tertiary  strata,^  ^*  in  which  the  organic  remains  are  most  nu- 
merous, and  the  general  analogy  to  our  present  state  is  most  inti- 
mate. ^^^  Another  circumstance  may  likewise  be  added,  as 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  is,  that  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy  to  the  study  of 
fossil  bones,  was  also  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated 
DaubentoiL  Hitherto  these  bones  had  been  the  object  of  stupid 
wonder;  some  saying  that  they  were  rained  finom  heaven,  otl^rs 
saying  that  they  were  the  gigantic  limbs  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archs, men  who  were  believed  to  be  tall  because  they  were  biown 
to  be  old."*  Such  idle  conceits  were  for  ever  destroyed  by  Dau- 
benton,  in  a  Memoir  he  published  in  1762  ;»*»  with  which,  how- 
ever, we  are  not  now  concerned,  except  that  it  is  evidence  of  the 
state  of  the  French  mind,  and  is  worth  noting  as  a  precurscn:  of 
the  discoveries  of  Ouvier. 

By  this  union  of  geology  and  anatomy,  there  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  study  of  nature  a  clear  conception  of  the 
magnificent  doctrine  of  universal  change;  while  at  the  same 

**•  Compare  Conyheare's  Report  on  Oeoloay,  p.  871  {Brit,  A$$oc,for  1832),  with 
BakeweWi  Oeol.  pp.  867,  868,  419,  and  lA/elfs  Otol,  p.  59. 

'*7  In  the  older  half  of  the  secondary  rocks,  mammals  are  hardly  to  be  foond, 
and  they  do  not  become  common  until  the  tertiary.  Murehi9orCs  SUuria,  pp.  466, 
467 ;  and  Strickland  on  Omitholom,  p.  210  (Brit.  Assoc,  for  1844).  So  too  in  the 
▼egetable  kingdom,  many  of  the  pumts  in  the  tertiary  strata  belong  to  genera  stlB 
existing ;  bat  this  is  rarely  the  case  with  the  secondary  strata;  while  in  the  primair 
strata,  even  the  families  are  difTerent  to  those  now  fonnd  on  the  earth.  Bal/ottrs 
Botanfff  pp.  692,  598.  Compare  Wilson^s  additions  to  Jussieu't  Botany^  1849,  p.  746 ; 
and  for  ^rther  illustration  of  this  remarkable  law  of  the  relation  between  adTancing 
time  and  diminished  similarity,  a  law  suggesting  the  most  curious  q)eculations,  see 
Hitcheock^s  Geology^  p.  21 ;  LyelCs  Chology^  p.  188 ;  and  OtoefCs  Licture*  on  the  Ii^ 
fferiebrata,  1855,  pp.  88,  576. 

^  M.  Geoffrey  Saint  Hilaire  (Anomalies  de  T Orgamsation^  toI.  i.  pp.  121-127) 
has  collected  some  eyidence  respecting  the  opinions  formerly  held  on  these  subiects. 
Among  other  instances,  he  mentions  a  learned  man  named  Henrion,  an  academician, 
and,  I  suppose,  a  theol6gian,  who  in  1718  published  a  work,  in  which  *^il  assignait 
&  Adam  cent  Tingt-trois  pieds  neuf  pouces  r  Noah  being  twenty  feet  shorter,  and  so 
on.  The  bones  of  elephants  were  sometimes  taken  for  giants :  see  a  pleasant  cir- 
cumstance in  Ouvier^  Hiet.  des  Sciences,  part  ii.  p.  48. 

'*'  **  Daubenton  a  le  premier  d^truit  toutes  ces  idSes ;  il  a  le  premier  appliqu^ 
I'anatomie  compar^e  &  la  d^terminaiion  de  ces  os.  .  .  .  Le  m^moire  oil  Daubenton 
a  tent^,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  la  solution  de  ce  probl^me  important  est  de  1762." 
Flourens^  Travaux  de  Cuvier,  pp.  86,  87.  Agassiz  {Report  on  Fos$il  Fi^he*,  p.  82, 
Brit.  Assoc,  for  1842)  claims  this  merit  too  exclusively  for  Curier,  overiooking  the 
earlier  researches  of  Daubenton ;  and  the  same  mistake  is  made  in  Hitckcock^ 
Oeol.  p.  249,  and  in  BakewlCs  Oeol.  p.  884. 
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time  there  grew  up  hy  its  side  a  conception  equally  steady  of 
the  regularity  with  which  the  changes  are  accomplished,  and  of 
the  undeviating  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  Similar  ideas 
had  no  doubt  been  occasionally  held  in  preceding  ages  ;  but  the 
great  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  first  who 
applied  them  to  the  entire  stmcture  of  the  globe,  and  who  thus 
prepared  the  way  for  that  still  higher  view  for  which  their  minds 
were  not  yet  ripe/'*'  but  to  which  in  our  own  time  the  most 
advanced  thinkers  are  rapidly  rising.  For  it  is  now  beginning 
to  be  understood,  that  since  every  addition  to  knowledge  affords 
fresh  proof  of  the  regularity  with  which  all  the  changes  of  na- 
ture are  conducted,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  same 
regularity  existed  long  before  our  little  planet  assumed  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  long  before  man  trod  the  surface  of  the  earth.  We 
have  the  most  abundant  evidence  that  the  movements  incessantly 
occurring  in  the  material  world  have  a  character  of  uniformity; 
and  this  uniformity  is  so  clearly  marked,  that  in  astronomy,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences,  we  are  able  to  predict  events 
many  years  before  they  actually  happen  ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt, 
that  if  on  other  subjects  our  science  were  equally  advanced,  our 
predictions  would  be  equally  accurate.  It  is,  therefore,  clear, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  not  on  those  who  assert  the  eternal 
regularity  of  nature,  but  rather  on  those  who  deny  it;  and  who 
set  up  an  imaginary  period,  to  which  they  assign  an  imaginary 
catastrophe,  during  which  they  say  new  laws  were  intrrSuced 
and  a  new  order  established.  Such  gratuitous  assumptions,  even 
if  they  eventually  turn  out  to  be  true,  are  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  unwarrantable,  and  ought  to  be  reject^,  as  the  last 
remains  of  those  theological  prejumces  by  which  the  march  of 
every  science  has  in  its  turn  been  hindered.  These  and  all 
analogous  notions  work  a  double  mischief.  They  are  mischiev- 
ous, because  they  cripple  the  human  mind  by  imposing  limits  to 
its  inquiries  ;  and  above  all  they  are  mischievous,  because  they 
weaken  that  vast  conception  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
law,  which  few  indeed  are  able  firmly  to  seize,  but  on  which  the 
highest  generalizations  of  future  science  must  ultimately  de« 
pend. 

^^  Even  Cuvier  held  the  doctrine  of  catastrophes ;  but,  as  Sir  Charles  LyeH  says, 
(Principle  of^  Geology^  p.  60^  his  own  discoveries  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
OTerthrowing  it,  and  of  familiarizing  us  with  the  idea  of  continuity.  Indeed,  it  was 
one  of  the-fossil  obserrations  of  Guner  which  first  supplied  the  link  between  reptiles, 
fishes,  and  cetaceous  mammals.  See  Owen  <m  JFbsnl  lUptiUt^  pp.  60,  198,  Brit* 
A$$oe.  for  1 841 ;  and  compare  Canu^s  Comparative  Anatomy^  toI  i.  p.  165.  To  this 
I  may  add,  that  Cuvier  unconsciously  prepared  the  way  for  disturbing  the  old  dog- 
ma of  fixity  of  species,  though  he  himiself  clung  to  it  to  the  last.  See  some  obser^ 
vations,  which  are  very  remarkable,  considering  the  period  when  they  were  written, 
in  CabaniSy  BappcrU  du  Phyiimte  et  du  Morale  pp.  427,  428 :  conclusions  drawn 
from  Cuvier,  wnioh  Cuvier  would  have  himself  rejected. 
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It  is  this  deep  conviction,  tliat  clian^LOg  phenomena  hav« 
nnefaanging  laws^  and  that  there  are  principles  of  order  to  which 
all  apparent  disorder  may  be  referred, — it  is  this,  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  guided  in  a  limited  field  Bacon,  Descartes, 
and  Newton  ;  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  applied  to 
every  part  of  the  material  universe  ;  and  which  it  is  the  business 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  extend  to  the  history  of  the  human 
intellect.  This  last  department  of  inquiry  we  owe  chiefly  to 
Germany  ;  for,  with  the  single  exception  of  Vico,  no  one  even 
suspected  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  complete  generalizations 
respecting  the  progress  of  man,  until  shortly  before  the  French 
Bevolution,  when  the  great  Q^rman  thinkers  be^n  to  cultivate 
this,  tiie  highest  and  most  difficult  of  all  studies.  But  the  French 
themselves  were  too  much  occupied  with  physical  science  to  pay 
attention  to  such  matters;*'*  and  speaking  generally,  we  may  say 
that,  in  the  eighteenth  century  each  of  the  three  leading  nations  of 
Europe  had  a  separate  part  to  play.  England  diffiised  a  love  of 
freedom ;  France,  a  knowledge  of  physical  science  ;  while  Cter- 
many,  aided  in  some  degree  by  Scotlemd,  revived  the  study  of 
metaphysics,  and  created  the  study  of  philosophic  history.  To 
this  classification  some  exceptions  may  of  course  be  made  ;  but 
that  these  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  three  countries, 
is  certain.  After  the  death  of  Locke  in  1794,  and  that  of  New- 
ton in  1727,  there  was  in  England  a  singular  dearth  of  specula- 
tive thinkers  ;  and  this  not  l^ause  the  ability  was  wanting,  but 
because  it  was  turned  partly  into  practical  pursuits,  partly  into 
p(ditical  contests.  I  shall  hereafter  examine  the  causes  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
influ^iced  the  fortunes  of  the  country.  That  the  results  were, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  they  were 
unquestionably  injurious  to  the  progress  of  science,  because  they 
tended  to  divert  it  firom  all  new  truths,  except  those  likely  to 

"^  Neither  Montesquieu  nor  Turgot  appear  to  have  believed  in  (he  posaibilitj  of 
generalizing  the  past,  so  as  to  predict  the  future ;  while  as  to  Voltaire,  the  weakesl 
point  in  his  otherwise  profound  view  of  history,  was  his  love  of  the  old  saying,  that 
great  events  [^ring  from  little  causes ;  a  singular  error  for  so  comprehensive  a  mind, 
because  it  depended  on  confusing  causes  with  conditions.  That  a  man  Gke  Voltaire 
should  have  committed  what  now  seems  so  gross  a  blunder,  is  a  mortifying  reflection 
for  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  his  vast  and  penetratm^  genius,  and  it  may 
teach  the  best  of  us  a- wholesome  lesson.  This  fallacy  was  avoided  by  Montesquieu 
and  Turgot ;  and  the  former  writer,  in  particular,  di^ilayed  such  extraordinary  abil- 
ity, that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  he  lived  at  a  later  period,  and  thus  had 
the  means  of  employing  iu  their  full  extent  the  resources  of  political  economy  and 
physical  science,  he  woSd  have  had  the  honour  not  only  of  laying  the  basis,  but  also 
of  rearing  the  structure  of  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  Man.  As  it  was.  he 
fidled  in  conceiving  what  is  the  final  object  of  every  scientific  inquiry,  namely,  the 
power  of  foretelling  the  future :  and  after  his  death,  in  1775,  all  the  finest  intellects 
in  France,  Voltaire  alone  excepted,  concentrated  their  attention  upon  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena. 
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produce  obvious  and  practical  benefit.  Tbe  consequence  was, 
that  though  the  English  made  several  great  discoveries,  they  did 
not  possess,  during  seventy  years,  a  single  mskn  who  took  a  really 
comprehensive  view  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  ;  not  one  who 
could  be  compared  with  those  illustrious  thinkers,  who  in  France 
reformed  every  branch  of  physical  knowledge.  Nor  was  it  until 
more  than  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Newton,  that  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  a  remarkable  reaction,  which  quickly 
displayed  itself  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  national  intel- 
lect. In  physic^,  it  is  enough  to  mention  Dalton,  Davy,  and 
Young,  each  of  whom  was  in  his  own  field  the  founder  of  a  new 
epoch  ;  while  on  other  subjects  I  can  only  just  refer,  first,  to  the 
influence  of  the  Scotch  school ;  and,  secondly,  to  that  sudden 
and  well-deserved  admiration  for  the  Gkrman  literature,  of  which 
Coleridge  was  the  principal  exponent,  and  which  inftised  into 
the  English  mind  a  taste  for  generalizations  higher  and  more 
fearless  than  any  hitherto  known.  The  history  of  this  vast  move- 
ment, which  began  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  will  be 
traced  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  :  at  present  I  merely 
notice  it  as  illustrating  the  &ct,  that  imtil  the  movement  began, 
the  English,  though  superior  to  the  French  in  several  matters  of 
extreme  importance,  were  for  many  years  inferior  to  them  in 
those  large  and  philosophic  views,  without  which  not  only  is  the 
most  patient  industry  of  no  avail,  but  even  real  discoveries  lose 
their  proper  value,  for  want  of  such  habits  of  generalization  as 
would  trace  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  consolidate 
their  severed  fi-agments  into  one  vast  system  of  complete  and 
harmonious  truth. 

The  interest  attached  to  these  inquiries  has  induced  me  to 
treat  them  at  greater  length  than  I  had  intended  ;  perhaps,  at 
greater  length  than  is  suitable  to  the  suggestive  and  preparatory 
character  of  this  introduction.  But  the  extraordinary  success 
vnth  which  the  French  now  cultivated  physical  knowledge,  is  so 
curious  on  account  of  its  connexion  with  the  Eevolution,  that  I 
must  mention  a  few  more  of  its  most  prominent  instances  ; 
though,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  will  confine  myself  to  those 
three  great  divisions,  which,  when  put  together,  form  what  is 
called  Natural  Histoiy,  and  m  all  of  which  we  shall  see  that  the 
most  important  steps  were  taken  in  France  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  namely  the  department  of  zool- 
ogy, we  owe  to  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  those 
generalizations  which  are  still  the  highest  this  branch  of  knowl- 
edge has  reached.  Taking  zoology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  it  consists  only  of  two  parts,  the  anatomical  part,  which  is 
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its  statics,  and  the  physiological  part,  which  is  its  dynamics :  the 
first  referring  to  the  structure  of  animals  ;  the  other,  to  their 
functions.*"  Both  of  these  were  worked  out,  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  by  Cuvier  and  Bichat ;  and  the  leading  conclusions  at 
which  they  arrived,  remain,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty  years,  undis- 
turbed in  their  essential  points.  In  1795,  Cuvier  laid  down  the 
great  principle,  that  the  study  and  classification  of  animals  was 
to  be,  not  as  heretofore,  with  a  view  to  external  peculiarities,  but 
with  a  view  to  internal  oi^nization  ;  and  that,  therefore,  no  real 
advance  could  be  made  in  our  knowledge  except  by  extending 
the  boundaries  of  comparative  anatomy.*"  This  step,  simple 
as  it  now  appears,  was  of  immense  importance,  since  by  it  zool- 
ogy was  at  once  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  observer,  and 
thrown  into  those  of  the  experimenter :  the  consequence  of  which 
has  been  the  attainment  of  that  precision  and  accuracy  of  de- 
tail, which  experiment  alone  can  give,  and  which  is  every  way 
superior  to  such  popular  facts  as  observation  supplies.  By  thus 
indicating  to  naturaUsts  the  true  path  of  inquiry,  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  a  close  and  severe  method,  and  by  teaclung  them  tc 
despise  those  vague  descriptions  in  which  they  had  formerly  de- 
lighted, Cuvier  laid  the  foundation  of  a  progress,  which  during 
the  last  sixty  years  has  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. This,  then,  is  the  real  service  rendered  by  Cuvier,  that 
he  overthrew  the  artificial  system  which  the  genius  of  Linnaeus 
had  raised  up,*^*  and  substituted  in  its  place  that  far  superior 
scheme  which  gave  the  freest  scope  to  future  inquiry  :  since, 
according  to  it,  all  systems  are  to  be  deemed  imperfect  and  pro- 
visional so  long  as  any  thing  remains  to  be  learned  respecting  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  &e  animal  kingdom.  The  influence 
exercised  by  this  great  view  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  industry  with  which  its  proposer  followed  it  out,  and 

^  The  line  of  demarcation  between  anatomj  as  statical,  and  {Ajsiologj  as 
dynamical,  is  clearly  drawn  by  M.  Comte  (Philoi,  Powtive^  toL  iii.  p.  803)  and  by  MM. 
Bobin  et  Verdeil  (Chimie  AnaUmique,  toI.  L  pp.  11,  12,  40,  102,  188,  484).  What 
is  said  by  Carus  (dmipataitive  Aruaomy,  voL  ii  p.  856)  and  by  Ste  Benjamin  Brodie 
(Lectures  on  Festhology  and  Surgery^  p.  6)  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  though 
expressed  with  less  precision.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Milne  Edwards  {ZoologUy 
part  L  p.  9)  calls  jphysiology  "  la  science  de  la  Tie  ;^  which,  if  true,  would  amply 
proTe  that  there  is  no  physiology  at  all,  for  there  certainly  is  at  present  no  science 
of  life. 

***  In  his  Rkgne  Animal^  toL  i.  pp.  tI.  rii.,  he  says  that  preceding  naturalists 
**  n'aTaient  gudre  con8id6r6  que  les  rapports  exterieurs  de  ces  especes,  et  personne 
ne  8*6tait  occup6  de  coordonner  les  classes  et  les  ordres  d*aprte  Pensemble  de  la 

structure Je  dus  done,  et  cette  obligation  me  piit  un  temps  considerable, 

je  dus  £ftire  marcher  de  front  Tanatomie  et  la  zoologie,  lee  dissections  et  les  classe- 

ment Les  premiers  r68ultats  de  ce  double  trayail  parurent  en  1795,  dam 

an  m^mou^  sp^ial  sur  une  nourelle  division  des  animaux  4  sang  blanc.** 

^  On  the  opposition  between  the  methods  of  LinnsBus  and  of  Gavier,  see  Jenyne 
HepoH  on  Zoology^  pp.  144,  145,  in  Brit,  Aemtcfrr  1884. 
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proved  the  practicability  of  his  own  precepts.  His  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  are  probably  more  nu- 
merous than  those  made  by  any  other  man  ;  but  what  has  gained 
him  most  celebrity  is,  the  comprehensive  spirit  with  which  he 
used  what  he  acquired.  Independently  of  other  generalizations^ 
he  is  the  author  of  that  vast  classification  of  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  into  vertebrata,  mollusca,  articulata,  and  radiata  ;^^ 
a  classification  which  keeps  its  ground^  and  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  that  large  and  philosophic  spirit  which 
France  brought  to  bear  upon  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world.*" 

Great,  however,  as  is  the  name  of  Cuvier,  a  greater  still  re- 
mains behind.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Bichat,  whose  reputation 
is  steadily  increasing  as  our  knowledge  advances,  and  who,  if  we 
compare  the  shortness  of  his  life  with  the  reach  and  depth  of 
his  views,  must  be  pronoimced  the  most  profound  thinker  and 
the  most  consummate  observer  by  whom  the  organization  of  the 
animal  frame  has  yet  been  studied.  *^^  He  wanted,  indeed,  that 
comprehensive  knowledge  for  which  Cuvier  was  remarkable  ; 
but  though,  on  this  account,  his  generalizations  were  drawn  fix>m 
a  smaller  surface,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  less  provisional : 
they  were,  I  think,  more  complete,  and  certainly  they  dealt  with 
more  momentous  topics.  For,  the  attention  of  Bichat  was  pre- 
eminently directed  to  the  human  frame  ^'^  in  the  largest  sense 

"*  The  foundations  of  this  celebrated  arrangement  were  laid  by  Cuyier,  in  a 
paper  read  in  1795.  WhetoelTs  Hutory  of  the  Indue,  Sciences^  yoI.  iii.  p.  494.  It 
appears,  boweyer  {Flourena^  Travaux  de  Chtvier^  "pp.  69,  70),  that  it  was  in,  or  Just 
after,  1791,  that  the  dissection  of  some  moUusca  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  re- 
forming the  classification  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  Compare  Cuvier^  Regn§ 
AnimaL,  toI.  L  pp.  51,  52  note. 

^  The  only  formidable  opposition  made  to  Cuvier's  arrangement  has  proceeded 
from  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  circular  progression :  a  remarkable  theory,  of 
which  Lamarck  and  Madeay  are  the  real  originators,  and  which  is  certainly  supported 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  eyidence.  StUl,  among  the  great  majority  of  compe- 
tent zoologists,  the  fourfold  diyision  holds  its  ground,  although  the  constantly-increas- 
ing accuracy  of  microscopical  observations  has  detected  a  nervous  system  much  lower 
in  the  scale  than  was  formerly  suspected,  and  has  thereby  induced  some  anatomists 
to  divide  the  radiata  into  acrita  and  nematoneura.  OwenU  Invertehraia^  1855,  pp.  14, 
15 ;  and  Rymtr  JonetU  Animal  Kingdom^  1855,  p.  4.  As,  however,  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  all  animals  have  a  distinct  nervous  system,  this  subdivision  is  only  provi- 
sional ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  when  our  microscopes  are  more  improved,  we  shaU 
have  to  return  to  Cuvier's  arrangement.  Some  of  Cuvier^s  successors  have  removed 
the  apodous  echinoderms  from  the  radiata ;  but  in  this  Mr.  Rymer  Jones  {Animal 
Kingdom^  p.  211)  vindicates  the  Cuverian  classification. 

^  We  may  except  Aristotle ;  but  between  Aristotle  and  Bichat,  I  can  find  no 
middle  man. 

^  But  not  exclusively.  M.  Blainville  (Phytiol,  eampark^  vol.  ii.  p.  804)  says, 
**  celui  qui,  comme  Bichat,  bomait  ses  Etudes  &  I'anatomie  humaine ;"  and  at  p.  350, 
**  quand  on  ne  consid^re  que  ce  qui  se  passe  chez  Thomme,  ainsi  que  Fa  fait  Bichat.** 
This,  however,  is  much  too  positively  stated.  Bichat  mentions  **  les  experiences 
nombreuses  que  j*ai  faitessur  les  animaux  vivans.**  Bichat^  Anatomie  OhUraU,  vol. 
i.  p.  882 ;  and  for  other  instances  of  his  experiments  on  animals  below  man,  see  the 
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of  the  word  ;  his  object  being  60  to  iavestigate  tiie  oigonisatioii 
of  man,  as  to  rise,  if  posjaible,  to  some  knowledge  conoerning  the 
causes  and  nature  of  life.  In  this  magnificent  enterprise,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  he  failed ;  but  what  he  effected  in  certain 
parts  of  it  is  so  extraordinary,  and  has  given  such  an  impetus  to 
scmie  of  the  highest  branches  of  inquirjr,  that  I  will  bri^y  indir 
cate  his  method,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  that  other  method, 
which,  at  the  same  mcnnent,  Ouvier  adopted,  with  immense  success. 
The  important  step  taken  by  Cuvier  was,  that  he  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  organs  of  aoimals, 
instead  of  following  the  old  plan  of  merely  describing  their  hal>- 
its  and  external  peciQiarities.  This  was  a  vast  improvement, 
since,  in  the  place  of  loose  and  popular  observations,  he  substi- 
tuted direct  experiment,  and  hence  introduced  into  zoology,  a 
precision  formerly  unknown,  i^'  But  Bichat,  with  a  stiU  keener 
insight,  saw  that  even  this  was  not  enough.  He  saw  that,  each 
oi^n  being  composed  of  different  tissues,  it  was  requisite  to 
study  the  tissues  themselves,  before  we  could  learn  the  way  in 
which,  by  their  combination,  the  oigans  are  produced.  This, 
like  all  really  great  ideas,  was  not  entirely  struck  out  by  a  single 
man ;  for  the  physiological  value  of  the  tissues  had  been  recog- 
nized by  three  or  four  of  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Bichat,  such 
as  Carmichael  Smyth,  Bonn,  Bordeu,  and  Fallopius.  These  in- 
quirers, however,  notwithstanding  their  industry,  had  effected 
nothing  of  much  moment,  since,  though  they  collected  several 
special  fects,  there  was  in  their  observations  that  want  of  har- 
mony and  that  general  incompleteness  always  characteristic  of 

same  work,  toI  i.  pp.  164,  284,  811,  812,  826,  toI.  if.  pp.  13,  25,  69,  78,  107,  183, 
185,  225,  264,  428,  ToI.  iii.  pp.  151,  218,  242,  262,  868,  864,  400,  478,  501,  toL  It. 
pp.  27,  28,  84,  46,  229, 247, 471 :  see  also  Bichat^  Jtecherches  tur  la  Vt«,  pp.  262, 265, 
277,  812,  836,  356,  858,  860,  868,  884,  400,  411,  489,  455,  476,  482,  494,  512;  and 
his  IVaiU  dea  Membranen,  pp.  48,  64,  67,  180,  158,  196,  201,  224.  These  are  all  ex- 
periments on  inferior  animals,  which  aided  this  great  phjrsiologist  in  establishing 
those  vast  generalizations,  which,  though  applied  to  man,  were  by  no  means  collected 
merely  from  human  anatomy.  The  impossibility  of  understanding  physiology  with- 
out studying  comparatire  anatomy,  is  well  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Rymer  Joneris  work, 
OrgaiWBcOwn  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^  1855,  pp.  601,  791. 

"*  Mr.  Swamson  (Chography  and  CkuHfication  of  Animals^  p.  170)  complains, 
strangely  enough,  that  Ouyier  **  rejects  the  more  plain  and  obTious  characters  which 
every  one  can  see,  and  which  had  been  so  happily  employed  by  Unnsua,  and  makes 
the  differenoes  between  these  groups  to  depend  upon  circumstances  which  no  one  but 
an  anatomist  can  understand."^  See  also  p.  178 :  ^characters  which,  however  good, 
are  not  always  comprehensible,  except  to  the  anatomist.**  (Ck>mpare  Hodjgaon  on  the 
Ornithology  of  Nepal^  in  AtiaHc  BeMorehes,  vol  xix.  p.  179,  Calcutta,  1836.)  In 
other  words,  this  is  a  complaint  that  Cuvier  attempted  to  raise  zoology  to  a  scienoe, 
and,  therefore,  of  course,  deprived  it  of  some  of  its  popular  attractions,  in  order  to 
invest  it  with  other  attractions  of  a  far  higher  character.  The  errors  introduced  into 
the  natural  sciences  by  relying  upon  observation  instead  of  experiment,  have  been 
noticed  by  many  writers ;  and  by  none  more  Judiciottsly  than  M.  Saint  ffilaire  in 
his  Anomaliea  de  rOrganitalion,  vol.  L  98. 
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the  labours  of  men  who  do  not  rise  to  a  commanding  view  of  the 
subject  with  which  they  deal *" 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Bichat  began  those 
researches,  which,  looking  at  their  actual  and  still  more  at  their 
prospective  results,  are  probably  the  most  valuable  contribution 
ever  made  to  phjrsiology  by  a  single  mind.  In  1801,  only  a  year 
before  his  death,**'  he  published  his  great  work  on  anatomy,  in 
which  the  study  of  the  organs  is  made  altogether  subservient  to 
the  study  of  the  tissues  composing  them.  He  lays  it  down,  that 
the  body  of  man  consists  of  twenty-one  distinct  tissues,  all  of 
which,  though  essentially  diflTerent,  have  in  common  the  two 
great  properties  of  extensibility  and  contractility."*  These  tis- 
sues he,  with  inde&tigable  industry,'*'  subjected  to  every  sort  of 
examination ;  he  examined  them  in  different  ages  and  diseases, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  their  normal  and  pathological 
development.***     He  studied  the  way  each  tissue  is  affected  by 

^*  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Bichat  was  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Smjth,  Bonn, 
Or  FaUopius,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  he  any  where  eren  mentions  their  names. 
He  hadf  howeyer,  certainly  studied  Borden ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  author  by  whom 
he  was  most  influenced  was  Pinel,  whose  pathological  generalizations  wereput  for- 
ward just  about  the  time  when  Bichat  began  to  write.  Compare  Bichat^  Traite  des 
MembraneM,  pp.  8-4,  107,  191 ;  BMard,  AntU,  OSn.  pp.  65, 66 ;  Bomllaudy  Philot. 
Midicale,  p.  26;  BUnnviUe,  Phytiol.  comparky  toL  i.  p.  284,  vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  252; 
ffenUj  Anat,  GM,  vol.  i.  pp.  119,  120. 

"»  Bioff.  Univ.  voL  iv.  pp.  468,  469. 

^  For  a  list  of  the  tissues,  see  Bichat,  Anat,  Oht.  voL  i.  p.  49.  At  p.  50  he  says, 
*'en  eifet,  quel  que  soit  le  point  de  vue  sous  lequel  on  oonsid^re  ces  tissus,  ils  ne  se 
ressemblent  nullement :  c*est  la  nature,  et  non  la  science,  qui  a  tir6  une  ligne  de  d^ 
marcation  entre  euz."  There  is,  however,  now  reason  to  think,  that  both  animal  and 
vegetable  tissues  are,  in  all  their  varieties,  referrible  to  a  cellular  origin.  This  great 
view,  which  M.  Schwann  principally  worked  out,  will,  if  fully  established,  be  the 
largest  generalisation  we  possess  respecting  the  organic  world,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overrate  its  value.  Still  there  is  danger  lest,  in  prematurely  reaching  at  so 
vast  a  law,  we  should  neglect  the  subordinate,  but  strongly-marked  differences  be- 
tween the  tissues  as  they  actually  exist.  Burdach  {TraiUde  Phynologiey  voL  vi.  pp. 
195,  196)  has  made  some  good  remarks  on  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  study 
•f  tissues,  by  neglecting  those  salient  characteristics  which  were  indicated  by  Bichat. 

'**  Pinel  says,  **  dans  un  seul  hiver  il  ouvrit  plus  de  six  cents  cadavres.^'  Notice 
tur  Bichat,  p.  xiii.,  in  voL  i.  of  Anat,  Gin.  By  such  enormous  labour,  and  by  work- 
ing day  and  night  in  a  necessarily  polluted  atmosphere,  he  laid  the  foundation  for. 
that  diseased  habit,  which  caused  a  slight  accident  to  prove  fatal,  and  carried  him 
off  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  "  L^esprit  a  peine  4  concevoir  que  la  vie  d*un  seul 
homme  puisse  suffire  4  tant  de  travauz,  4  tant  de  d6couvertes>  faites  ou  indiqu^es : 
Bichat  est  mort  avant  d*avoir  accompli  sa  trente-deuxi^me  annuel**    Pinsl,  p.  xvi 

^  To  this  sort  of  comparative  anatomy  fif  it  may  be  so  called),  which  before  his 
time  scarcely  existed,  Bichat  attached  great  importance,  and  dearly  saw  that  it  would 
eventually  become  of  the  utmost  value  for  pathology.  Anat,  Cfht,  vol.  i.  pp.  831, 
882,  voL  11  pp.  284-241,  vol.  iv.  p.  417,  &c  Unfortunately  these  investigations  were 
not  properly  followed  up  by  his  immetUate  successors ;  and  Miiller,  writing  long  after 
his  death,  was  obliged  to  refer  chiefly  to  Bichat  for  **  the  true  princit^es  of  general 
pathology.''  MiUUr'9  Physiology,  1840,  v<^  L  p.  808.  M.  Vogel,  too,  in  hb  Path- 
oloyical  Anatomy,  1847,  pp.  898,  418,  notices  the  error  committed  by  the  earlier 
pathologists,  in  looking  at  changes  in  tJhe  organs,  and  neglecting  those  in  the  tissues ; 
and  the  same  remark  &  made  in  Bolnn  et  Verdeil,  Chienie  Anatmnique,  1858,  vol.  i. 
p.  45 ;  and  in  Scnle,  Traiti  tPAnatomie^  voL  I  p.  vil,  Paris,  1848.  that  **  structural 
VOL.  I. — 41 
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moisture,  air,  and  temperature ;  also  the  vrs^j  in  which  their  prop- 
erties are  altered  by  various  chemical  substances,'**  and  even 
their  effect  on  the  taste.'"  By  these  means,  and  by  many  other 
experiments  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  took  so  great  and 
sudden  a  step,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  inno- 
vator on  an  old  science,  but  rather  as  the  creator  of  a  new  one.**^ 
And  although  subsequent  observers  have  corrected  some  of*  his 
conclusions,  this  has  only  been  done  by  following  his  method ; 
the  value  of  which  is  now  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  best  anatomists,  who,  differing  in  other 
points,  are  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  basing  the  fiiture  pro- 
gress of  anatomy  on  a  knowledge  of  the  tissues,  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  which  Bichat  was  the  first  to  perceive.'" 

The  methods  of  Bichat  and  of  Cuvier,  when  put  together, 

anatomy,^  and  **  structural  deTelopmeat,''  are  to  be  made  the  foundations  of  pathol- 
ogy, is,  moreoTeff  observed  in  SimorCa  Pathology^  1860,  p.  115  (compare  WiUiomit 
Principles  of  Mediciney  1848,  p.  67),  who  ascribes  the  chief  merit  of  this  **  rational 
pathology ''  to  Henle  and  Schwann ;  omitting  to  mention  that  they  only  executed 
Bichat^s  scheme,  and  (be  it  sdd  with  every  respect  for  these  eminent  men)  executed 
it  with  a  comprehensiyeness  much  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  their  great  prede- 
cessor. In  Br<m$8aiSy  Examen  des  Doctrinei  MidicaUz^  toL  It.  pp.  106, 107,  there  are 
some  just  and  liberal  observations  on  the  immense  service  which  Bichat  rendered  to 
pathology.    See  also  Bidardy  Anatamiey  Paris,  1862,  p.  184. 

'**  Bichaty  Afua,  Gin.  voL  i.  pp.  61,  160,  161,  269,  872,  vol.  ii.  pp.  47,  448,449, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  88,  168,  208,  809,  406,  486,  vol.  iv.  pp.  21,  62,  466-461,  517. 

"•  According  to  M.  CJomte  {Philos.  Pos,  vol.  iii.  p.  819),  no  one  had  thoagbt  of 
this  before  Bichat.  MM.  Robin  et  Yerdeil,  in  their  recent  great  work,  fully  admit 
the  necessity  of  employing  this  singular  resource.  Chimie  Anaiomique^  1868,  voL  1. 
pp.  18,  126,  182,  867,  681. 

'^  **  D^-lors  il  cr^  une  seience  nouvelle,  Tanatomie  g^n^rale."  Pind  nor  Bieh^ 
p.  xii.  "A  Bichat  appartient  v^ritablement  la  gloire  cTavoir  concu  et  surtout  ex^ 
cut6,  le  premier,  le  plan  d*une  anatomie  nouvelle."  BouiUaudy  Philos.  MSdUaUy  p. 
27.  **  Bichat  fut  le  cr^teur  de  lliistologie,  en  aasig^ant  des  caract^res  pr^is  i  chaque 
classe  de  tissus.**  Bwrdaehy  Pkynologiey  vol  viL  p.  111.  **  Le  cr^teur  de  Taaato- 
mie  g^n^rale,  fut  Bichat"  HenUy  AnatomMy  vol  L  p.  120.  Similar  remarks  will  be 
found  in  Baint  HUairey  Anomalies  de  P  Organisaiiony  vol  1.  p.  10 ;  and  in  JicUn  et 
Verdeily  Chimie  Anal.  voL  i.  p.  xviii.,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

^  In  Bidardy  Anat.  O^  1862,  p.  61,  it  is  said  that  *' la  recherche  de  ces  tissus 
61^mentaires,  ou  ^Uments  organiques,  est  devenue  U  preoccupation  presque  exclusive 
des  anatomistes  de  nos  jours."  Compare  BlavMnlUy  Phytiol.  Oha,  et  Ccmp.  vol  i. 
p.  98 :  "Aujourd^ui  nous  aUons  plus  avant,  nous  p^n^trons  dans  la  structure  intime, 
.  non  seulement  de  ces  organes,  mais  encore  des  tissus  qui  concourent  i  leur  composi* 
tion ;  nous  faisons  en  un  mot  de  la  veritable  anatomie,  de  Tanatomie  proprement 
dite."  And  at  p.  106 :  *'  c'est  un  genre  de  recherchee  qui  a  M  cuhiv^  avee  bean- 
coup  d^activit^,  et  qui  a  re^uune  grande  extension  depms  la  pubticatioa  du  bel  ouv- 
rage  de  Bichat.**    See  also  voL  ii.  p.  803. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  there  has  sprung  up,  under  the  name  of  De- 

generations  of  l\ssueSy  an  entirely  new  branch  of  morbid  anatomy,  of  which,  I  be- 
eve,  no  instance  will  be  found  before  the- time  of  Bichat,  but  the  value  of  which  if 
now  recognized  by  most  pathologists.  Ck>mpare  Pagers  Surgieed  Pathologgy  voL  L 
pp.  98-112 ;  Williams's  Principles  of  MediomSy  pp.  869-876 ;  BurdmeJCs  Phytiologiey 
vol  viii.  p.  867 ;  Reports  of  Brit.  Assoc.  voU  vL  p.  147 ;  Jones  and  Sietfekit^s  Path- 
ological Analomvy  1864,  pp.  164-166,  802-804,  666-668.  »*They  are,"  say  theM 
last  writers,  *^  oiextremely  frequent  occurrence ;  but  their  nature  has  ecaroely  been 
recognized  until  of  late." 
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exhaust  the  actual  resources  of  zoological  science;  so  that  all  sub-^ 
sequent  naturalists  have  been  compelled  to  follow  one  of  these 
two  schemes ;  that  is,  either  to  follow  Cuvier  in  comparing  the 
organs  of  animals,  or  else  to  follow  Bichat  in  comparing  the  tis- 
sues which  compose  the  organs.*"  And  inasmuch  as  one  com- 
parison is  chiefly  suggestive  of  fanction,  and  the  other  comparison 
of  structure,  it  is  evident,  that  to  raise  the  study  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  highest  point  of  which  it  is  capable,  both  these  great 
plans  are  necessary:  but  if  we  ask  which  of  the  two  plans,  un- 
aided by  the  other,  is  more  likely  to  produce  important  results, 
the  palm  must,  I  think,  be  yielded  to  that  proposed  by  Bichat. 
Certainly,  if  we  look  at  the  question  as  one  to  be  decided  by  au- 
thority, a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  and  physiol- 
ogists now  incline  to  the  side  of  Bichat,  rather  than  to  that  of 
Cuvier;  while,  as  a  matter  of  history,  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
reputation  of  Bichat  has,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge,  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  that  of  his  great  rival.  What,  however, 
appears  to  me  still  more  decisive,  is,  that  the  two  most  important 
discoveries  made  in  our  time  respecting  the  classification  of  ani- 
mals, are  entirely  the  result  of  the  method  which  Bichat  sug- 
gested. The  first  discovery  is  that  made  by  Agassiz,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  ichthyological  researches,  was  led  to  perceive  that 
the  arrangement  by  Cuvier  according  to  organs,  did  not  fulfil  its 
purpose  in  regard  to  fossil  fishes,  because  in  the  lapse  of  ages  the 
characteristics  of  their  structure  were  destroyed. "°  He,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  only  other  remaining  plan,  and  studied  the  tis- 
sues, which,  being  less  complex  than  the  organs,  are  oftener  found 
intact.  The  result  was  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  that  the 
tegumentary  membrane  of  fishes  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
their  organization,  that  if  the  whole  of  a  fish  has  perished  except 
this  membrane,  it  is  practicable,  by  noting  its  characteristics,  to 
reconstruct  the  animal  in  its  most  essential  parts.  Of  the  value 
of  this  principle  of  harmony,  some  idea  may  be  formed  firom  the 
circumstance,  that  on  it  Agassiz  has  based  the  whole  of  that  cel- 
ebrated classification,  of  which  he  is  the  sole  author,  and  by 
which  fossil  ichthyology  has  for  the  first  time  assumed  a  precise 
and  definite  shape.*** 

^**  Cuyier  completely  neglected  the  stady  of  tiasues ;  and  in  the  yery  few  instances 
in  which  he  mentions  them,  his  language  is  extremely  ragae.  Thus,  in  his  Hegne 
AHim€U,  ToL  i.  p.  12,  he  says  of  lifing  bodies,  *'leur  tissu  est  done  compost  de 
re&eaux  et  de  mailles,  ou  de  fibres  et  de  lames  solides,  qui  renferment  des  liquides 
dans  leurs  intenralles.*' 

"*  A  well-known  ornithologist  makes  the  same  complaint  respecting  the  classifi- 
cation of  birds.  Strickland  on  Ornithology^  Brii.  Assoc,  for  1844,.  pp.  209,  210. 
Eren  in  regard  to  living  species,  CuTier  (Aegns  Animal^  vol.  ii.  p.  128)  says,  **  La 
cUsse  des  poissons  est  de  toutes,  celle  qui  offre  le  plus  de  diflScolt^  quand  ou  veut 
la  subdiyiser  en  ordres  d^aprte  des  caract^res  fixes  et  sensibles." 

)*>  The  discoveries  of  M.  Agassiz  are  embodied  in  his  great  work,  Becherchei  tmr 
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The  other  discoreiy,  of  which  the  appUcation  is  much  m6re 
extensive,  was  made  in  exactly  the  same  way.  It  eonsists  of 
the  striking  fitct,  that  the  teeth  of  each  animal  haye  a  neces- 
sary connexion  with  the  entire  organization  of  its  frame ;  so  that, 
within  certam  limits,  we  can  predict  the  organization  by  exam- 
ining the  tooth.  This  beautifiil  instance  of  the  r^ularity  of  the 
operations  of  nature  was  not  known  until  more  thw  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Bichat,  and  it  is  evidently  due  to  the  jMOee- 
eution  of  that  method  which  he  sedulously  inculcated.  For  the 
teeth  never  having  been  properly  examin^  in  regard  to  their 
separate  tissues,  it  was  believed  that  they  were  essentially  devoid 
of  structure,  or,  as  some  thought,  were  simply  a  fibrous  texture."* 
But  by  minute  microscopic  investigations  it  has  been  recently 
ascertained  that  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  are  strictly  anal(^u8 
to  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body  ;»*»  and  that  the  ivory,  or  den- 
tine, as  it  is  now  called,"*  is  highly  organized;  that  it,  as  well  as 
the  enamel,  is  cellular,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  development  of  the  living 
pulp.  This  discovery,  which,  to  the  philosophic  anatomist,  is 
pregnant  with  meaning,  was  made  about  1839;  and  though  the 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Purkinj6,  Retzius,  and  Schwann, 
the  principal  merit  is  due  to  Nasmyth  and  Owen,"»  between 
whom  it  is  disputed,  but  whose  rival  claims  we  are  not  here 
called  upon  to  adjust."*    What  I  wish  to  observe  is,  that  the 

Ua  PoUsonsfostilet :  but  the  reader  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  consultu^r 
that  costly  publication,  will  find  two  essays  by  this  eminent  naturalist,  which  wiD 
give  an  idea  of  his  treatment  of  the  8iib|eet,  in  ReporU  tf  BritUk  AMoe.for  1842, 
pp.  80-88,  and  for  1844^  pp.  2*79-310.  How  essential  this  study  is  to  the  geologivt, 
appears  from  the  remark  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  {Siluria,  1854,  p.  417),  that  ^^fossil 
fishes  have  every  where  proved  the  most  exact  chronometers  of  the  age  of  rocka.** 

'*'  That  they  were  composed  of  fibres,  was  the  prevailing  doctrine,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  their  tubes,  in  1885,  by  Purkinj^.  Before  Purkinj§,  only  one  observer, 
Leeuwenhcek,  had  announced  their  tubular  structure ;  but  no  one  believed  what  he 
said,  and  Puikinjd  was  unacquidnted  with  his  researches.  Compare  ifMvty<A*f  J^ 
$earches  on  the  Teethy  1889,  p.  169  ;  Owen'M  Odtmtamy^ky,  1840-1846,  vol.  i.  pp.  is. 
X. ;  Hefde^  Anat.  Oin.  vol  IL  p.  467  ;  Repcrt9  of  Brxt.  Assoc,  voL  vii.  pp.  186, 186 
{Tiransac,  of  Sections). 

^  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  his  valuable,  but,  I  regret  to  add,  posthumous  work,  notices, 
as  the  result  of  these  discoveries,  *^  the  close  afiSnity  suhdsting  between  the  dental 
and  other  organized  tissues  of  the  animal  frame."  Besearches  on  the  Development^ 
dc,  of  the  Teeth,  1849,  p.  198.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Kasmyth^s  former  book,  which  bore  the  same  title,  and  was  published  in  1839. 

^  This  name,  which  Mr.  Owen  appears  to  have  first  suggested,  has  been  objected 
to,  though,  as  it  seems  to  me,  oninmiffident  grounds.  Comi>are  Owen^s  OdonUgro' 
phy,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.,  with  NotmytKs  Reeearches,  1849,  pp.  8-4.  It  is  ad<^d  in  Cear* 
penter^s  Hitman  Physiol.  1846,  p.  164 ;  and  in  Jones  and  Bievekinff's  PatkoUg.  AnaL 
1864,  pp.  488,  486. 

"•  See  the  correspondence  in  Brit.  As9oe.f&t  1841,  Sec.,  pp.  2-28. 

*»•  In  the  notice  of  St  in  WhewdPs  Sist.'of  Bcienees,  vol.  iii.  p.  678,  nothmg  if 
said  about  Mr.  Kasmyth ;  while  in  that  in  WUsons  Jfuman  Anatotny,  p.  65,  edit. 
1851,  nothing  is  said  about  Mr.  Owen.  A  specimen  of  the  justice  with  which  men 
treat  their  contemporaries.  Dr.  Grant  {Supplement  to  Hooper's  Medical  JHeL  1848, 
p.  1890)  says,  **  the  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  tend  to  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Nasmyth.'* 
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discoTery  issimikur  to  that  which  we  owe  to  Agassis ;  similar  in 
the  method  by  which  it  was  worked  oat,  and  also  in  the  results 
which  have  followed  from  it  Both  are  due  to  a  recognition  ai 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  Bichat,  that  the  study  of  organs  must 
be  subordinate  to  the  study  of  tissues,  and  both  have  supplied 
the  most  valuable  aid  to  zoological  classification.  On  this  point, 
the  service  rendered  by  Owen  is  incontestable,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  his  original  claims.  This  eminent  naturalist  has, 
with  immense  industry,  applied  the  discovery  to  all  vertebrate 
animals ;  and  in  an  elaborate  work,  specially  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  astonishing  fact,  that  the 
structure  of  a  single  tooth  is  a  criterion  of  the  nature  and  organ- 
ization of  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.*'^ 

Whoever  1ms  reflected  much  on  tl^  different  stages  through 
which  our  knowledge  has  successively  passed,  must,  I  think,  be 
led  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  folly  recognizing  the  great 
merit  of  these  investigators  of  the  animal  frame,  our  highest  ad- 
miration ought  to  be  reserved  not  for  those  who  make  the  dis- 
coveries, but  rather  for  those  who  point  out  how  the  discoveries 
are  to  be  made.^'^  When  the  true  path  of  inquiry  has  once  been 
indicated,  the  rest  is  comparatively  eaqr*  The  beaten  highway 
is  always  open ;  and  the  difficulty  is,  not  to  find  those  who  will 
travel  the  old  road,  but  those  who  will  make  a  fresh  one.  Every 
age  produces  in  abimdance  men  of  sagacity  and  of  considerable 
industry,  who,  while  perfectly  competent  to  increase  the  details 
of  a  science,  are  unable  to  extend  its  distant  boundaries.  This 
is  because  such  extension  must  be  accompanied  by  a  new 
method,*'^  which,  to  be  valuable  as  well  as  new,  supposes  on 

Kasmjth,  in  his  Ust  work  {ResearekeM  <m  the  Teethy  1849,  p.  8lX  only  refers  to  Owen 
to  point  out  an  error;  while  Owen  {Odontography^  toLI  pp.  xln-l?L)  treats  Na- 
•mjth  as  an  impudent  plagiaiiBt. 

■*'  Dr.  Whewell  {Hut,  of  ludue.  Scietuses,  yoI.  iiL  p.  678)  says,  that  "he  has  car- 
ried into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  an  examination,  founded  upon  this  dis- 
coTery,  and  has  published  the  results  of  this  in  his  OdarUoaraphy.''*  If  this  able,  but 
rather  hasty  writer,  had  read  the  OdofUography^  he  would  haye  found  that  Mr.  Owen, 
so  .far  from  carrying  the  examination  "  into  every  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,"  dis- 
tinctly  confines  hin^If  to  **  one  of  the  primary  ^visions  of  the  animal  kingdom** 
(I  quote  his  own  words  from  Odontography^  vol.  i.  p.  Ixvii.),  and  appears  to  think, 
that  below  the  vertebrata,  the  inquiry  would  furnish  little  or  no  aid  for  the  purposes 
of  classification. 

'^  But  in  comparing  the  merits  of  discoverers  themselves,  we  must  praise  him 
who  proves  rather  than  him  who  suggests.  See  some  sensible  remarks  in  OweiC% 
OdotUography,  vol  L  p.  xlix. ;  which,  howover,  do  not  affect  my  observations  on  the 
superiority  of  method. 

***  By  a  new  method  of  inquirinff  into  a  subject,  I  mean  an  application  to  it  of 
generalizations  from  some  other  subject,  so  as  to  widen  the  field  of  thought.  To 
call  this  a  new  method  is  rather  vague ;  but  there  is  no  other  word  to  expresis  the 
process.  Properly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  methods,  the  inductive  and  the  de- 
ductive; which,  though  essentially  difforent,  are  so  mixed  together,  as  to  make  it 
fanpossible  wholly  to  separate  them.    The  discussion  of  the  real  nature  of  this  differ 
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the  part  of  its  Buggester,  not  only  a  complete  mastery  over  th« 
resources  of  his  subject,  but  also  the  possession  of  ori^naUty  and 
comprehensiveness, — the  two  rarest  forms  of  human  genius.  In 
this  consists  the  real  difficulty  of  every  great  pursuit.  As  soon 
as  any  department  of  knowledge  has  been  generalized  into  laws, 
it  contains,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  applications,  three  distinct 
branches ;  namely,  inventions,  discoveries,  and  method.  Of 
these,  the  first  corresponds  to  art ;  the  second  to  science  ;  and 
the  third  to  philosophy.  In  this  scale,  inventions  have  by  far 
the  lowest  place,  and  minds  of  the  highest  order  are  rarely  occu- 
pied by  them.  Next  in  the  series  come  discoveries ;  and  here 
the  province  of  intellect  really  begins,  since  here  the  first  at- 
tempt is  made  to  search  after  truth  on  its  own  accoimt,  and  to 
discard  those  practicaUconsiderations  to  which  inveMions  are  of 
necessity  refeired. .  This  is  science  properly  so  called  ;  tind  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reach  this  stage,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  all 
half-civilized  nations  have  made  many  great  inventions,  but  no 
great  discoveries.  The  highest,  however,  of  all  the  three  stages, 
is  the  philosophy  of  method,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
science  that  science  bears  to  art.  Of  its  immense,  and  indeed 
supreme  importance,  the  annals  of  knowledge  supply  abundant 
evidence  ;  and  for  want  of  it,  some  very  great  men  have  ejSected 
absolutely  nothing,  consuming  their  lives  in  fruitless  industry, 
not  because  their  labour  was  slack,  but  because  their  method  was 
sterile.  The  progress  of  every  science  is  afiiected  more  by  the 
scheme  according  to  which  it  is  cultivated,  than  by  the  actual 
ability  of  the  cultivators  themselves.  If  iliey  who  travel  in  an 
unknown  country,  spend  their  force  in  running  on  the  wreng 
road,  they  will  miss  the  point  at  which  they  aim,  and  perchance 
may  faint  and  fall  by  the  way.  In  that  long  and  difficult  jour- 
ney after  truth,  which  the  human  mind  has  yet  to  perform,  and 
of  which  we  in  our  generation  can  only  see  the  distant  prospect, 
it  is  certain  that  success  will  depend  not  on  the  speed  with  which 
men  hasten  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  but  rather  (m  the  skill  with 
which  the  path  is  selected  for  them  by  those  great  and  compre- 
hensive thinkers,  who  are  as  the  lawgivers  and  founders  of  knowl- 
edge ;  because  they  supply  its  deficiencies,  not  by  investigating 
particular  difficulties,  but  by  establishing  some  large  and  sweep- 
ing innovation,  which  opens  up  a  new  vein  of  thought,  and  cre- 
ates fresh  resources,  which  it  is  left  for  their  posterity  to  work 
out  and  apply. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  rate  the  value  of 
Bichat,  whose  works,  like  those  of  all  men  of  the  highest  emi- 

ence  I  reserve  for  my  comparison,  in  the  next  volume,  of  the  German  and  Amerl 
oan  civilizations. 
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nence, — ^like  those  of  Aruftotle,  Bacon,  and  Descartes, — ^mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  as  such,  can  only 
he  fairly  estimated  by  connecting  them  with  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual condition  of  the  age  in  which  they  appeared.  This 
gives  an  importance  and  a  meaning  to  liie  writings  of  Bichat,  of 
which  few  indeed  are  fiilly  aware.  The  two  greatest  recent  dis- 
coveries respecting  the  classification  of  animals  are,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  the  resiQt  of  his  teaching ;  but  his  influence  has  pro- 
duced other  efiects  still  more  momentous.  He,  aided  by  Cab- 
anis,  rendered  to  physiology  the  incalculable  service,  of  prevent- 
ing it  from  participating  in  that  mekncholy  reaction  to  which 
France  was  exposed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is 
too  large  a  subject  to  discuss  at  present ;  but  I  may  mention, 
that  when  Napoleon,  not  from  feelings  of  conviction,  but  for  self* 
iah  purposes  <^  his  own,  attempted  to  restore  the  power  of  ec- 
clesiastical principles,  the  men  of  letters,  with  disgraceful  sub- 
serviency, feU  into  his  view ;  and  there  began  a  marked  decline 
in  that  independent  and  innovating  spirit,  with  which  during 
fifty  years  the  French  had  cultivated  the  highest  dep€u:tment8  <^ 
knowledge.  Hence  that  metaphysical  school  arose,  which,  though 
professing  to  hold  aloof  fit>m  theology,  was  intimately  allied  with 
it ;  and  whose  showy  conceits  form,  in  their  ephemeral  splendour, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  severer  methods  followed  in  the  preced- 
ing generation.*'*  Against  this  movement,  the  French  physiolo- 
gists  have,  as  a  body,  always  protested ;  and  it  may  be  clearly 
proved  that  their  opposition,  which  even  the  great  abilities  of 
Cuvier  were  unable  to  win  over,  is  partly  due  to  the  impetus 
given  by  Bichat,  in  enforcing  in  his  own  pursuit  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  those  assumptions  by  which  metaphysicians  and  theo- 
logians seek  to  control  every  science.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
I  may  mention  two  facts  worthy  of  note.  The  first  is,  that  in 
England,  where  during  a  considerable  period  the  influence  of 
Bichat  was  scarcely  felt,  many,  even  of  our  eminent  physblc^ists, 
have  shown  a  marked  disposition  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
reactionary  party ;  and  have  not  only  opposed  such  novelties  as 
they  could  not  immediately  explain,  but  have  degraded  their  own 
noble  science  by  making  it  a  handmaid  to  serve  the  purposes  of 

^  Xn  literature  and  in  theology,  Chateaubriand  and  De  Maistre  were  certainlj 
the  most  eloquent,  and  were  probably  the  most  influentdal,  leaders  of  this  reaction. 
Neither  of  them  liked  induction,  but  preferred  reasoning  deductively  from  premises 
which  they  assumed,  and  which  they  called  first  principles.  De  Maistre,  howeyer, 
was  a  powerful  dialectician,  and  on  that  account  his  works  are  read  by  many  who 
care  nothing  for  the  gorgeous  declamation  of  Chateaubriand.  In  metaphysics,  a 
precisely  similar  moTement  occurred ;  and  Laromiguidre,  Royer  OoUard,  and  Maine 
de  Biran,  founded  that  celebrated  school  which  culminated  in  M.  Couidn,  and  which 
is  equally  characteriied  by  an  ignorance  of  the  philoiophy  of  iAduction,  and  by  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  physical  science. 
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natural  theology.  The  other  hct  iSy  thait  in  Fxance  tiie  difldidefl 
of  Bichat  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  rejected  the  ttndy  of 
final  causes,  to  which  the  school  of  CKurier  still  adheres :  while  m 
a  natural  consequence,  the  foUow^s  of  Bichat  nxe  associated  in 
geology  with  the  doctrine  of  unifi)rmity ;  in  zoology,  with  that  of 
tiie  transmutation  (^species;  and  in  astronomy,  wilii  the  nebular 
hypothesis:  vast  and  magnificent  schemes,  under  whose  shelter 
the  human  mind  seeks  an  escape  6om  that  dc^ma  of  inteiferenoe, 
which  the  march  of  knowledge  every  where  reduces,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  which  is  incompatible  with  those  oonoep^bns  of  eteiv 
nal  order,  towards  which,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  we  have 
been  constantly  tending. 

TLese  great  phenomena,  which  the  French  intellect  presents, 
and  of  whidi  I  have  only  i&etched  a  rapid  outline,  will  be  rdated 
with  suitable  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  this  wori^  when  I  shdl 
examine  the  present  condition  of  the  European  mind,  and  en* 
deavour  to  estimate  its  fature  prospects.  To  complete,  however, 
our  appreciation  of  Bichat,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
what  some  consider  the  most  valuaUe  of  all  his  productions,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  generalizaticm 
of  the  fimctions  of  life.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  me,  that  in  many 
important  points,  Bichat  here  fell  short ;  but  the  work  itself  stiU 
stands  abne,  and  is  so  striking  an  instance  of  the  genius  of  the 
author,  that  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  its  fundamental  views. 

Life  considered  as  a  whole  has  two  distinct  branches  ;^^'  one 
branch  being  characteristic  of  animals,  the  other  of  vegetaUes. 
That  which  is  confined  to  aninuds  is  called  animal  life ;  that  which 
is  common  both  to  animals  and  v^etables  is  called  organic  life. 
While,  therefore,  plants  have  only  life,  man  has  two  distinct 
lives,  which  are  governed  by  entirely  different  laws,  and  which, 
though  intimately  connected,  constantly  oppose  each  other.  In 
the  organic  life,  man  exists  solely  for  himself;  in  the  animal  life 
he  comes  in  contact  with  others.  The  fimctions  of  the  first 
are  purely  internal,  those  of  the  second  are  extemaL  His  or- 
ganic life  is  limited  to  the  double  process  of  creation  and  destruc* 
tion :  the  creative  process  being  that  of  assimilation,  as  digestion, 
circulation,  and  nutrition ;  the  destructive  process  being  that  of 
excretion,  such  as  exhalation  and  the  like.  This  is  what  man 
has  in  common  with  plants;  and  of  this  life  he,  when  in  a  natu-* 
ral  state,  is  unconscious.  But  the  characteristic  of  his  animal 
life  is  consciousness,  since  by  it  he  is  made  capable  of  moving,  of 
feeling,  of  judging.  By  virtue  of  the  first  life  he  is  merely  a 
vegetable;  by  the  addition  of  the  second  he  becomes  an  animaL 

*"  Biehaty  ReeherckM  $ur  la  Vie  et  la  MaH,  pp.  5-9«  22«;  and  his  Anat.  OH, 
FoL  1.  p.  78. 
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If  now  ire  look  at  the  organs  by  ndneh  in  man  tiie  ftinctioim 
of  these  two  lives  are  carried  on,  we  shall  be  stniek  by  the  re^ 
markable  &ctj  thai  the  organs  of  his  vegetable  life  are  very  irreg^ 
olar,  those  of  his  animal  life  very  symmetricaL  His  vegetative, 
or  organic,  life  4s  conducted  by  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and 
the  glandular  system  in  general,  such  as  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas;  all  of  which  are  irregular,  and  admit  of  the  greatest 
variety  of  form  and  development,  without  their  functions  being 
seriously  disturbed.  But  in  his  animal  life  the  organs  are  so  es- 
sentially symmetrical,  that  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  impairs  their  action.^**  Not  oidy.the  brain,  but  also 
the  organs  of  sense,  as  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  ears,  are  perfectly 
symmetrical;  and  they  as  well  as  the  other  organs  of  animal  life, 
as  the  feet  and  hands,  are  double,  presenting  on  each  side  of  the 
body  two  separate  parts  which  correspond  with  each  other,  and 
produce  a  symmetry  unknown  to  our  vegetative  life,  the  organs 
of  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  sii^le,  as  in  the  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  and  sple^.'^'* 

From  this  fundamental  difference  between  the  organs  of  ih% 
two  lives,  there  have  arisen  several  other  differences  <^  great  in- 

***  ^*  (Test  de  U,  aans  doute,  que  natt  oette  aatre  difference  entre  les  orgaaes  des 
deux  vies,  savoir,  que  la  nature  se  livre  bien  plus  rarement  k  des  hearts  de  confor- 
mation dans  la  Tie  animale  que  dans  la  vie  organlque.  • .  Cest  une  remarque  qui  n'a 
pu  ^happer  k  oeloi  dont  les  dissections  ont  6t6  un  peu  multipli6es,  que  les  fr6qaen« 
tes  Tariations  de  formes,  de  grandeur,  de  position,  de  direction  des  organes  in* 
(ernes,  comme  la  rate,  le  foie,  Testomac,  les  reins,  les  or^nes  salivaires,  etc.  .  . . 
Jetons  maintenant  les  jeux  sur  les  organes  de  la  vie  animale,  snr  les  sens,  les  nierft, 
le  cerveau,  les  muscles  ToloataireS|  le  larynx ;  tout  7  est  exact,  pr6cis,  rigoortuse- 
ment  determine  dans  la  focme,  la  grandeur,  et  la  position.  On  n^  'v^oit  presque 
Jamais  de  Tari^t^  de  confornuition ;  s*il  en  exSste,  les  fonctions  sent  troubldes, 
an^anties;  tandis  qu^elles  restent  les  mtefiei  dans  la  Tie  orgsoiiqne,  att  milieu  des 
alterations  diverses  des  parties."  Biehat  mtr  la  Fid,  pp.  28-25.  Part  of  this  view 
is  corroborated  by  the  evidence  collected  by  Saint  Hilaire  {AnomaliM  de  tOrgani' 
gatum,  voL  L  pp.  248,  seq.)  of  the  extraordinary  aberrations  to  which  the  vegetative 
organs  are  liable ;  and  he  mentions  (vol  ii.  p.  6)  the  case  of  a  man,  in  whose  body^ 
on  dissection,  *'  on  reconnut  que  tons  les  visc^res  6taient  transposes."  Comparative 
anatomy  supplies  another  illustration.  The  bodies  of  mollusca  are  less  symmetrical 
than  those  of  artioulata ;  and  in  the  former,  th»  **vegetal  series  of  organs,"  says  Mn 
Owen,  are  more  developed  than  the  animal  series ;  while  in  the  articulata,  **  the  adp 
vance  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  organs  peculiar  to  animal  life."  ChioerC%  Inverte* 
krata^  p.  470.  Compare  Burdaeh^a  Pkynclogie^  vol  i.  pp.  163,  189;  and  a  confir- 
mation of  the  **  unsymmeteical"  organs  of  the  gasteropoda,  in  OranCa  Ccmparaiiw 
Anatomy^  p.  461.  This  curious  antagonism  is  still  fhrther  seen  in  the  curcumstanee, 
that  idiots,  whose  functions  of  nutrition  and  of  excretion  are  often  very  active,  are 
at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  organs  of  sensation. 
Mquirol,  Maladies  MerOaUty  vol  ii.  pp.  881,  882. 

A  result,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious  one,  of  the  application  and  extension  of 
these  ideas,  is,  that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  arisen  a  pathological  theory 
of  what  are  <»lled  "  symmetrical  diseases,"  the  leading  facts  of  which  have  been 
long  known,  but  are  now  only  beginning  to  be  generalized.  See  Paget 9  Faihologv^ 
vol  i.  pp.  18-22,  vol.  11  pp.  244,  246 ;  ^iiKm's  Pathology^  pp.  210,  211 ;  CarpenUtB 
Human  Physiol  pp.  607,  608. 

*■  Biehat  sur  la  Vie,  p]^  16-21. 
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terest.  Our  animal  life  being  donWe,  while  our  oi^nic  life  ii 
single,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  former  life  to  take  r^t,  that 
is,  stop  part  of  its  functions  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  renew 
them.  But  in  organic  life,  to  stop  is  to  die.  The  life,  which  we 
have  in  common  with  vegetables,  never  sleeps;  ifnd  if  its  move- 
ments entirely  cease  only  for  a  single  instant,  they  cease  for  ever. 
That  process  by  which  our  bodies  receive  some  substances  and 
give  out  others,  admits  of  no  interruption;  it  is,  by  its  nature, 
incessant,  because,  being  single,  it  can  never  receive  supple- 
mentary aid.  The  other  life  we  may  refresh,  not  only  in  sleep, 
but  even  when  we  are  awake.  Thus  we  can  exercise  the  organs 
of  movement  while  we  rest  the  oi^ans  of  thought;  and  it  is  even 
possible  to  relieve  a  function  while  we  continue  to  employ  it,  be- 
cause, our  animal  life  being  double,  we  are  able  for  a  short  time, 
in  case  of  one  of  its  parts  being  fatigued,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  corresponding  part;  using,  for  instance,  a  single  eye  or  a 
single  arm  in  order  to  rest  the  one  which  circumstances  may  have 
exhausted;  an  expedient  which  the  single  nature  of  organic  life 
entirely  prevents.^" 

Our  animal  life  being  thus  essentially  intermittent,  and  oxur 
organic  life  being  essentially  continuous,'®*  it  has  necessarily 
followed  that  the  first  is  capable  of  an  improvement  of  which 
the  second  is  incapable.  There  can  be  no  improvement  without 
comparison,  since  it  is  only  by  comparing  one  state  with  another 
that  we  can  rectify  previous  errors,  and  avoid  future  ones.  Now, 
our  organic  life  does  not  admit  of  such  comparison,  because, 
being  uninterrupted,  it  is  not  broken  into  stages,  but  when  un- 
chequered  by  disease,  runs  on  in  duU  monotony.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  functions  of  our  animal  life,  such  as  thought,  speech, 
sight,  and  motion,  cannot  be  long  exercised  without  rest;  and  as 
they  are  constantly  suspended,  it  becomes  practicable  to  compare 
them,  and,  therefore  to  improve  them.  It  is  by  possessing  this 
resource  that  the  first  cry  of  the  infent  gradually  rises  into  the 
perfect  speech  of  the  man,  and  the  unformed  habits  of  early 
thought  are  ripened  into  that  maturity  which  nothing  can  give 
but  a  long  series  of  successive  efforts.*"  But  our  organic  me, 
which  we  have  in  common  with  vegetables,  admits  of  no  inter«> 
ruption,  and  consequently  of  no  improvement.    It  obeys  its  own 

»*  Ibid.  pp.  21-60. 

'^  On  intermittence  as  a  quality  of  animal  life,  see  EbliamTs  Medical  IfoUs^  pp. 
818,  814,  where  Bicbat  is  mentioned  as  its  great  expoonder.  As  to  the  essential 
continuity  of  organic  life,  see  Bttrdack^s  Phytiologie,  toI.  viii.  p.  420.  M.  Comte  has 
made  some  interesting  remarlcs  on  Bichat^s  law  of  intermittence.  Philot.  Positive^ 
rol.  iii.  pp.  300,  895,  744,  745,  750,  761, 

^  On  the  development  arising  ttom  practice,  see  Biehat  ntr  la  Vie,  pp.  20T- 
226. 
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laws;  but  it  derives  no  benefit  from  that  repetition  to  whicb 
animal  life  is  exclusively  indebted.  Its  potions,  such  as  nutri- 
tion and  the  like^  exist  in  man  several  months  before  he  is  bom, 
and  while,  his  animal  life  not  having  yet  begun,  the  faculty  of 
comparison,  which  is  the  basis  of  improvement,  is  impossible.*^^ 
And  although,  as  the  himian  frame  increases  in  size,  its  vege- 
tative organs  become  larger,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  their 
functions  really  improve,  since,  in  ordinary  cases,  their  duties 
are  performed  as  regularly  and  as  completely  in  childhood  as  in 
middle  age.*«» 

Thus  it  is,  that  although  other  causes  conspire,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  progressiveness  of  animal  life  is  due  to  its  intermit- 
tence;  the  unprogressiveness  of  organic  life  to  its  continuity.  It 
may,  moreover,  be  said,  that  the  intermittence  of  the  first  life 
results  from  the  symmetry  of  its  organs,  while  the  continuity  of 
the  second  life  results  from  their  irregularity.  To  this  wide  and 
striking  generalization,  many  objections  may  be  made,  some  of 
them  apparently  insuperable;  but  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
great  truths  I  entertain  little  doubt,  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  method  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  for  it  unites 
the  study  of  function  and  structure  wifli  that  of  embryology,  of 
vegetable  physiology,  of  the  theory  of  comparison,  and  of  the  in- 
fluence of  habit;  a  vast  and  magnificent  field,  which  the  genius 
of  Bichat  was  able  to  cover,  but  of  which,  since  him,  neither 
physiologists  nor  metaphysicians  have  even  attempted  a  general 
survey. 

This  stationary  condition,  during  the  present  century,  of  a 
subject  of  such  intense  interest,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  of  Bichat;  since,  notwithstanding  the  additions 
made  to  physiology,  and  to  every  branch  of  physics  connected 
with  it,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all  comparable  to  that  theory 
of  life  which  he,  with  far  inferior  resources,  was  able  to  construct. 
This  stupendous  work  he  left,  indeed,  very  imperfect;  but  even 
in  its  deficiencies  we  see  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  whom,  on 

"^  JHd.  pp.  189-208,  826-280.  M.  Bronssaia  also  (in  his  able  work,  Coun  ds 
FkrSnoloffie,  p.  487)  Bays,  that  oomparison  begins  only  after  birth  ;  but  surely  this 
must  be  Tery  doubtful.  Few  physiologists  will  deny  that  embryological  phenomena, 
though  neglected  by  metaphysicians,  play  a  great  part  in  shaping  the  future  char- 
acter; and  I  do  not  see  how  any  system  of  psychology  can  be  complete  which 
ignores  considerations,  probable  in  themselves,  and  not  refoted  by  special  cyidence. 
So  carelessly,  howcTer,  has  this  subject  been  investi^ted,  that  we  have  the  most 
conflicting  statements  respecting  even  the  vagiiut  lUennuSy  which,  if  it  exists  to  the 
extent  alleged  by  some  physiologists,  would  be  a  decisive  proof  that  animal  life  (in 
the  sense  of  Bichat)  does  begin  during  the  foetal  period.  Compare  JBurdach^  Fhi^ 
«o^.  vol.  iv.  pp.  118,  114,  with  Wagnefs  Phy&iol,  p.  182. 

***  **  Les  organes  internes  qui  entrent  alors  en  exercice,  ou  qui  accroissent  beau* 
eoup  leur  action,  n'ont  besoin  d*aucune  Education ;  ils  atteignent  tout  k  coup  une 
perfection  k  laqueUe  ceux  de  la  vie  animale  ne  parviennent  que  par  habitude  d^agi» 
Bouvent."    Bichat  tttr  la  Fte,  p.  281. 
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Mb  own  salject,  no  one  has  yet  approached.  His  essay  on  life 
may  well  be  likened  to  those  broken  fragments  of  ancient  art, 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  still  bear  the  impress  of  the  inspi- 
ration which  gave  them  birth,  and  present  in  each  separate  part 
liiat  nnity  of  conception  which  to  ns  makes  them  a  complete 
and  living  whole. 

From  the  preceding  summary  of  the  progress  of  physical 
knowledge,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ability  of  those 
eminent  men  who  arose  in  France  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  complete  the  picture,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  examine  what  was  done  in  the  two  remaining  branches  of 
natural  history,  namely,  botany  and  mineralogy,  in  both  of  which 
the  first  great  steps  towards  raising  each  study  to  a  science  were 
taken  by  Frenchmen  a  few  years  before  the  Bevolution. 

In  botany,  although  our  knowledge  of  particular  facts  has, 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  rapidly  increased,"*  we  are  only 
possessed  of  two  generalizations  wide  enough  to  be  called  laws 
of  nature.  The  first  generalization  concerns  the  structure  of 
plants;  the  other  concerns  their  physiology.  That  concerning 
their  physiology  is  the  beautiful  morphological  law,  according  to 
which  the  different  appearance  of  the  various  oigans  arises  from 
arrested  development  :  the  stamens,  pistils,  corolla,  calyx,  and 
bracts,  being  smiply  modifications  or  successive  stages  of  the 
lea£  This  is  one  of  many  valuable  discoveries  we  owe  to  Gkr* 
many;  it  being  made  by  Gdthe  late  in  the  eighteenth  century."' 
With  its  importance  every  botanist  is  &miliar;  whUe  to  the  his- 
torian of  the  human  mind  it  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  strength- 
ening that  great  doctrine  of  development,  towards  which  the 
highest  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  hastening,  and  which,  in 

'^  Dioscorides  and  Galen  knew  ftom  450  to  600  plants.  Wtnckkry  Oesckiehm 
der  Botanikf  1854,  pp.  84,  40 ;  but,  according  to  Cuvier  {Eloge$y  vol.  ill.  p.  468). 
linmenSf  in  1778,  '*  en  indiqniait  environ  huit  mille  espies ;"  and  Mejen  {Geoff,  of 
PlanUy  p.  4)  says,  **  at  the  time  of  linnaBOs's  death,  about  8000  species  were  known.^ 
(Dr.  Whewell,  in  his  Brid^ewater  Treatise,  p.  247,  says  **  about  10,000.")  Since  then 
the  progress  has  been  uninterrupted ;  and  in  ffenslow'a  Botany,  1887,  p.  186,  we  are 
told  that  **  the  number  of  species  already  known  and  dassifled  in  works  of  botany 
amounts  to  about  60,000.**  Ten  years  later.  Dr.  Lindley  ( Vegetable  Kingdom,  1847, 
p.  800)  states  them  at  92,980 ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Balfour  says  **  about 
100,000.**  Bal/owr^s  Botany,  1849,  p.  560.  Such  is  the  rate  at  which  our  knowledge 
of  nature  is  advancing.  To  complete  this  historical  note,  I  ought  to  have  mentioni^ 
that  in  1812,  Dr.  Thomson  says  **  nearly  80,000  species  of  plants  have  been  examined 
and  described.**    ThomeotCe  Hitt,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  21. 

"»  It  was  published  in  1790.  Wtnckler,  Geaeh.  der  Botanik,  p.  889.  But  th« 
historians  of  botany  have  overlooked  a  short  passage  in  Qothe*s  works,  wliich  proves 
that  he  had  glimpses  of  the  discovery  in  or  before  1786.  fiee  Italiinucke  Beite^  in 
Gitke'a  Werke,  voL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  286,  Stuttgart,  1887,  where  he  writes  from  Padu% 
in  September,  1786,  **  Hier  in  dieser  neu  mir  entgegen  tretenden  BCannigfaltlgtett 
wird  jener  Gedanke  immer  lebendiger :  dass  man  sich  alle  Pflanzengestalten  viel* 
leicht  aus  Einer  entwickeln  k5nne.  There  are  some  interesUng  remarks  on  this 
brilliant  generalization  in  OwetCe  FarthenogeneHe,  1849,  ^,  58  seq. 
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the  present  centoiy,  has  been  also  carried  into  one  of  the  most 
difficult  departments  of  animal  physidogy.^^* 

But  the  most  comprehensive  truih  with  which  we  are  ac* 
quainted  respecting  plants,  is  that  which  includes  the  whole  of 
Uieir  general  structure;  and  this  we  learnt  from  those  great 
Frenchmen  who,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  be- 
gan to  study  the  external  world.  The  first  steps  were  taken  di- 
rectly affcer  the  middle  of  the  o^tury,  by  AdaiMon,  Duhamel  de 
Mcmceau,  and,  above  all,  Desfontaines;  three  eminent  thinkers, 
who  proved  the  practicability  of  a  natural  method  hitherto  un- 
known, and  of  which  even  Bay  himself  had  only  a  &int  percep- 
tion.'^^ This,  by  weakening  Ihe  influence  of  the  artificial  system 
of  Linnaeus,*  ^3  prepared  the  way  fi>ran  innovation  more  com^ 
plete  than  has  been  effected  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge. 
In  the  very  year  in  which  the  Revolution  occurred,  Jussieu  put 
fi>rward  a  series  of  botanical  generalizations,  of  which  the  most 
important  are  all  intimately  connected,  and  still  remain  the 
highest  this  department  of  inquiry  has  reached.'^^   Among  these, 

"^  That  is,  into  the  stndj  of  animal  monstrosities,  which,  however  capricioofl 
they  may  appear,  are  now  understood  to  be  the  necessary  result  of  preceding  evente. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  seyeral  of  the  laws  of  these  unnatural  birtha,  as  they 
used  to  be  called,  have  been  discovered ;  and  it  has  been  proved  that,  so  far  from 
being  unnatural,  they  are  strictly  natural  A  fresh  science  has  thus  been  created, 
under  the  name  of  Teratology,  which  is  destroying  the  old  lv9U9  naturm  in  one  of 
It*  last  and  favourite  strongholds. 

^^  Dr.  Lindley  (JTUrd  Report  of  Brit.  Assoc,  p.  83)  says,  that  Desfontaines  was 
the  first  who  demonstrated  the  opposite  modes  of  increase  in  dycotyledonous  and 
monocotyledonous  stems.  See  also  Riekard,  Memenis  ds  Boianigvey  p.  181 ;  and 
Ouviery  Shots,  vol.  L  p.  64»  In  regard  to  the  steps  taken  by  Adaimi  and  De  Mon- 
ceau,  see  WtnckUr,  Otseh.  der  Botanik,  pp.  204,  206 ;  ThomtorCs  Chemistry  of  Veg- 
etabUsy  p.  961 ;  lAndUtfs  Jnirodue.  to  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

"*  It  is  curioua  to  observe  how  even  good  botanists  clung  to  the  Linnoan  system- 
long  after  the  superiority  of  a  natural  system  was  proved.  This  is  the  more  notioe* 
able,  because  Linnsas,  who  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  who  possessed  ex* 
traordinary  powers  of  combination,  always  allowed  that  his  own  system  was  merely 
provisional,  and  that  the  great  object  to  be  attained  was  a  ohissification  according 
to  natural  fJEimilles.  See  Winekler,  OssekUhU  dsr  Botanik,  p.  202;  Riehardj  MS- 
menis  de  Botanigue,  p.  670.  Indeed,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  permanent  value 
of  a  scheme  which  put  together  the  reed  and  the  barberry,  because  they  were  both 
hexandria;  and  forced  sorel  to  associate  with  safiVon,  because  both  were  trigyniat 
Jussieu's  Botany,  1849,  p.  624. 

"*  The  OsfUra  Pltmtarum  of  Antome  Jussieu  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1789 ; 
and,  though  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  result  of  many  years  of  continued  labour, 
some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  ideas  in  it  were  borrowed  from  his  uncle,  Ber> 
nard  Jussieu.  But  assertions  of  this  kind  rarely  deserve  attention ;  and  as  Benuurd 
did  not  choose  to  publish  any  thing  of  his  own,  his  reputation  ought  to  suffer  for  his 
uncommunicativeness.  QompsxQWinckler,  Osseh.  Jer  Botanik,  pp.  261-272,  with 
Bi4ig.  Univ.  voL  xxiL  pp.  162-166.  I  will  only  add  the  following  remarks  from  a 
work  of  authority,  Riehard,  SUmmUs  de  Boianigus,  Paris,  1846,  p.  672 :  ''  Mais  ce 
ne  fut  qu^en  1789  que  Ton  eut  v^tablement  un  ouvragecomplet  snr  la  m^thode  des 
ianuUes  naturelles.  Le  Genera  Flantarum  d'A.  L.  de  Jussieu  prints  la  science 
des  v6g6taax  sous  un  point  de  vue  si  nouveau,  par  la  precision  et  ra^gance  qui  y 
i^nent,  par  la  profondeur  et  la  Justeese  des  principes  g6n6raux  qui  y  sont  exposte 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  que  c^est  depuis  cette  Ipoque  seulement  que  la  methods  det 
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I  need  only  mention  the  three  vast  propositions  which  are  now 
admitted  to  form  the  basis  of  vegetable  anatomy.  The  firet  is, 
that  the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  its  whole  extent,  is  composed  of 
plants  either  with  one  cotyledon,  or  with  two  cotyledons,  or  else 
with  no  cotyledon  at  fiJL  The  second  proposition  is,  that  this 
classification,  so  fer  from  being  artificial,  is  strictly  natural;  since 
it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  plants  having  one  cotyledon  are  en- 
dogenous, and  grow  by  additions  made  to  the  centre  of  their 
stems,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  plants  having  two  cotyledons 
are  exogenous,  and  are  compelled  to  grow  by  additions  made, 
not  to  the  centre  of  their  stems,  but  to  the  circumference. "« 
The  third  proposition  is,  that  when  plants  grow  at  their  centre, 
the  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  is  threefold ;  when, 
however,  they  grow  at  the  circumference,  it  is  nearly  always 
fivefold.*^' 

This  is  what  was  effected  by  the  Frenchmen  of  the  eighteenth 
century  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  r*'^^  and  if  we  now  turn  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  we  shall  find  that  our  obligations  to  them  are 
equally  great.  The  study  of  minerals  is  the  most  imperfect  of 
the  three  branches  of  natural  history,  because,  notwithstanding 
its  apparent  simplicity,  and  the  immense  number  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made,  the  true  method  of  investigation  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained;  it  being  doubtful  whether  mineralogy 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  to  those  or 
crystallography,  or  whether  both  sets  of  laws  will  have  to  be  con- 

fioniUes  naturelles  a  M  ydritablement  cr^^  et  que  date  la  nouyelle  ^re  de  la  scieiiM 
des  T^g6taux.  .  .  .  L^auteur  du  Genera  Plantarum  posa  le  premier  les  bases  de  la 
Bcienoe,  en  faisant  voir  quelle  6tait  rimportance  relatiye  des  diff^rents  organes  entre 
eux,  et  par  cons^qnent  leur  yaleur  dans  la  classifioation.  .  .  .  n  a  fait,  selon  la  re- 
raarqae  de  Cuyier,  la  m^me  r^Tolation  dans  les  sciences  d'obserration  que  la  chimie 
de  lAToisier  dans  les  sciences  d*exp6rience.  En  effet,  il  a  non  seolement  chuig6  la 
face  de  la  botanique;  mais  son  influence  s^est  ^galement  exerc^  sur  les  autres 
branches  de  Thistoiro  naturelle,  et  j  a  introduit  cct  esprit  de  recherches,  de  com- 
paraison,  et  cette  m^thode  philoeopAiique  et  naturelle,  yers  le  perfectionnement  de 
laquelle  tendent  d^sormais  les  efforts  de  tous  les  naturalistes.''  ^ 

"*  Hence  the  removal  of  a  great  source  of  error ;  since  it  is  now  understood  that 
in  dicot jledons  alone  can  age  be  known  with  certainty.  Smeloto^e  Botmufj  p.  243 : 
compare  Richard^  Elemente  de  Botanique^  p.  159,  aphorisme  xxiv.  On  the  stems  d 
endogenous  plants,  which,  being  mostly  tropical,  have  been  leas  studied  than  the 
exogenous,  see  Lindiep's  Botany^  vol.  i.  pp.  221-286;  where  there  is  also  an 
account,  pp.  229  seq.,  of  the  views  which  Schleiden  advanced  on  this  subject  in 
1889. 

"'  On  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves,  now  called  phyUotaxis,  see  Balf(nu^9  B^ 
anyy  p.  92 ;  BurdacKe  PhyeMogie^  voL  v.  p.  518. 

"^  The  classification  by  cotyledons  has  be^  so  suocessfol,  that,  *'  with  very  few 
exceptions,  however,  nearly  all  plants  may  be  referred  by  any  botanist,  at  a  single 
glance,  and  with  unerring  certainty,  to  their  proper  class ;  and  a  mere  fragment 
even  of  the  stem,  leafj  or  some  other  part,  is  often  quite  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
decide  this  question."  ffensloui'e  Botany,  p.  80.  In  regard  to  some  difficulties  stifl 
remaining  in  tho  way  of  the  threefold  cotyledonous  division  of  the  whole  vegetablt 
world,  see  Lindley*a  BeitaMiyy  voL  ii.  p.  61  seq. 
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fiidered.^^^  At  all  eventi  it  is  certain  that,  down  to  the  present 
time,  chemistry  has  shown  itself  unable  to  reduce  mineralogical 
phenomena;  nor  has  any  chemist,  possessing  sufficient  powers 
of  generalization,  attempted  the  task  except  Berzelius;  and  most 
of  his  conclusions  were  overthrown  by  the  splendid  discovery  of 
isomorphism,  for  which,  as  is  well  known,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mitscli^rlich,  one  of  the  many  great  thinkers  Germany  has  pro- 
duced.»'» 

Although  the  chemical  department  of  mineralogy  is  in  an 
unformed  and  indeed  anarchical  condition,  its  other  department, 
namely,  crystallography,  has  made  great  progress;  and  here  again 
the  earliest  steps  were  taken  by  two  Frenchmen,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  About  1760,  Bom6  De 
Lisle^^^  set  the  first  example  of  studying  crystals,  according  to  a 
scheme  so  large  as  to  include  all  the  varieties  of  their  primary 
forms,  and  to  account  for  their  irregularities,  and  the  apparent 
caprice  with  which  they  were  arranged.  In  this  investigation 
he  was  guided  by  the  fundamental  assumption,  that  what  is 
called  an  irregularity,  is  in  truth  perfectly  regular,  and  that  the 

operations  of  nature  are  invariable.*"     Scarcely  had  this  great 

• 

""  Mr.  Swainson  {Sittd^  of  Natural  HistcTp^  p.  856)  saya,  "  mineralogy,  indeed, 
which  forms  but  a  part  of  chemistry."  This  is  deciding  the  question  very  rapidly ; 
but  in  the  mean  time,  what  becomes  of  the  geometrical  laws  of  minerals  ?  and  what 
are  we  to  do  with  that  relation  between  their  structure  and  optical  phenomena, 
which  Sir  Dayid  Brewster  has  worked  out  with  signal  ability  ? 

"*  The  difficulties  introduced  into  the  study  of  minerals  by  the  discovery  of 
isomorphism  and  polymorphism,  are  no  doubt  considerable ;  but  M.  Beudant  (Min- 
iralogi^  Paris,  1841,  p.  87)  seems  to  me  to  exaggerate  their  effect  upon  *^  Timpor- 
tance  des  formes  crystallines."  They  are  much  more  damaging  to  the  purely  chem- 
ical arrangement,  because  our  implements  for  measuring  the  minute  angles  of  crystals 
are  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  goniometer  may  fail  in  detecting  diArences  which 
really  exist ;  and,  therefore,  many  alleged  cases  of  isomorphism,  are  probably  not 
80  in  reality.  Wollaston^s  reflecting  goniometer  has  been  long  considered  the  best 
instrument  possessed  by  crystallographers ;  but  I  learn  from  LUbig  and  Kopp^a  Re- 
portSf  YoL  i.  pp.  19,  20,  that  Frankenheim  has  recently  invented  one  for  measuring 
the  angles  of  ^*  microscopic  crystals."  On  the  amount  of  error  in  the  measurement 
of  angles,  see  Fhillips^a  Mineralogy^  1887,  p.  viii. 

"•  He  says,  "  depuis  plus  de  vingt  ans  que  je  m'occupe  de  cet  objet."  Rom^  d$ 
JasUj  OristaUographie^  ou  Description  dea  Formea  proprea  d  toua  lea  Corpadu  M^gne 
Mineral,  iParis,  1788,  vol  i.  p.  91. 

"*  See  his  JSaaai  de  Oriatallographief  Paris,  1772,  p.  x. :  "  un  de  ceux  qui  m'a  le 
plus  firapp6  ce  sont  les  formes  reguu^res  et  constantes  que  prennent  naturellement 
certains  corps  que  nous  d^signons  par  le  nom  de  cristaux."  In  the  same  work,  p. 
18,  "  il  faut  n^cessairement  supposer  que  les  molecules  int^grantes  des  corps  ont 
chacune,  suivant  qui  lui  est  propre,  une  figure  constante  et  d4termin6e."  In  his 
later  treatise  (Criatallographie,  1788,  vol.  i.  p.  70),  after  giving  some  instances  of 
the  extraordmary  complications  presented  by  minerals,  he  adds :  *^  il  n^est  done  pas 
^tonnant  que  d^habiles  chimistes  n^aient  rien  vu  de  constant  ni  de  d^termin^  dans 
les  formes  cristallines,  tandis  quHl  n'en  est  aucune  qu^on  ne  puisse,  avec  un  pen 
d*attention  rapporter  k  la  figure  616mentaire  et  primordiale  dont  elle  derive."  Even 
Bnffon,  notwithstanding  his  fine  perception  of  law,  had  just  declared,  "  qu'en  g^n^ral 
la  forme  de  cristallisation  n^est  pas  un  caractdre  constant,  mais  plus  Equivoque  et 
plus  variable  qu^aucun  autre  des  caractires  par  lesquels  on  doit  distinguer  les 
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idea  been  applied  to  the  almoet  innnmeiable  forms  into  which 
mineralB  crystallize,  when  it  was  followed  up  with  still  laiger  re- 
soarces  by  Hatiy,  another  eminent  Frenchman.^  ^  This  remark- 
able man  achieved  a  complete  miion  between  mineralogy  and 
geometry;  and,  bringing  the  laws  of  space  to  bear  on  the  molec-' 
ular  arrangements  of  matter,  he  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the 
intimate  stnicture  of  crystals.^*'  By  this  means,  he  sacceeded 
in  proving  that  the  secondary  forms  of  all  crystals  are  derived 
from  their  primary  forms  by  a  regular  process  of  decrement;*^* 
and  that,  when  a  substance  is  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid 
state,  its  particles  are  compelled  to  cohere,  according  to  a  scheme 
which  provides  for  every  possible  change,  since  it  includes  even 
those  subsequent  layers  which  alter  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
crystal,  by  disturbing  its  natural  symmetry.'^'     To  ascertain 

min^raux."  De  JJUUy  vol.  I  p.  xyiii.  Compare,  on  this  great  achieTement  of  De  Lisle's, 
ffer8eheC$  Nat,  FhiloM*  p.  289 :  '*  he  first  ascertained  the  important  fact  of  the  con- 


stancy of  the  angles  at  which  their  foces  meet.^ 
*^  The  first  work  of  Hauy  appeared  in  ] 


1 1784  {Quhard^  Ftanee  ZiUhnnre,  toI.  W. 
p.  41) ;  but  he  had  read  two  special  memoirs  in  1781.  Cuvier^  Elogef^  vol.  iii.  p. 
188.  The  intellectual  relation  between  his  views  and  those  of  his  predecessor  must 
be  obvious  to  every  mineralogist ;  but  Br.  Whewell,  who  has  noticed  this  judicioaBlj 
enough,  adds  (Hi9t,j^  the  Indue  Science  vol.  iiL  pp.  229,  280) :  **  Unfortunately 

Rome  de  Lisle  and  HaUy  were  not  only  rivals,  but  in  some  measure  enemies 

Haay  revenged  himself  by  rarely  mentioning  Rom6  in  his  woriLS,  though  it  was 
manifest  that  his  obligations  to  him  were  immense ;  and  by  recording  his  errors 
while  he  corrected  them.**  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  so  far  from  rarely  mention- 
ing De  Lisle,  he  mentions  him  incessanUy ;  and  I  have  counted  upwards  of  three 
hundred  instances  in  Haiiy^s  great  work,  in  which  he  is  named,  and  his  writings  are 
referred  to.  On  one  occasion  he  says  of  De  Lisle,  *^  £n  un  mot,  sa  cristallographie 
est  le  fruit  d*un  travail  immense  par  son  ^tendue,Jpre8que  entl^rement  neuf  par  son 
obiet,  et  trto  pr^cieux  par  son  utility.  J3a^,  TraitS  de  MinkologU,  Paris,  1801, 
vol  i.  p.  17.  Elsewhere  he  calls  him,  "  cet  habile  naturaliste ;  ce  savant  cdU^re,** 
vol.  ii.  p.  828 ;  **  ce  c^lebre  naturaliste,**  voL  iii.  p.  442 :  see  also  vol.  iv.  p.  61,  &c. 
In  a  work  of  so  much  merit  as  Dr.  Whewell*s,  it  is  important  that  these  errors 
should  be  indicated,  because  we  have  no  other  book  of  value  on  the  general  history 
of  the  sciences ;  and  many  authors  have  deceived  themselves  and  their  readers,  by 
implicitly  adoptine  the  statements  of  this  able  and  industrious  writer.  I  would  par- 
ticulariy  caution  the  student  in  regard  to  the  physiological  part  of  Dr.  WheweU*s 
History,  where,  for  instance,  the  antagonism  between  ^e  methods  of  Cuvier  and 
Bichat  is  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  while  whole  pages  are  devoted  to  Cuvier,  BIchat 
is  disposed  of  in  four  lines. 

^^  **  Haiiy  est  done  le  seul  veritable  auteur  de  la  science  math^matique  des 
cristaax.**  dwier^  Progrh  det  Seimcety  vol.  i.  p.  8 ;  see  also  p.  817.  Dr.  Clarke, 
whose  celebrated  lectures  on  mineralogy  excited  much  attention  among  his  hearers, 
was  indebted  for  some  of  his  principal  views  to  his  conversations  with  Hafiy :  see 
OUer'9  Lift  of  Clarke,  voL  ii.  p.  192. 

***  See  an  admirable  sUtement  of  the  three  forms  of  decrement,  in  MaAif,  7\rmiii 
de  Minkralogie,  vol.  i.  pp.  285,  286.  Ck)mpare  WhcwelCB  SiaL  of  the  Indue  Seienee^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  224,  226 ;  who,  however,  does  not  mention  Hauy*s  classification  of  ^  d6- 
croissemens  sur  les  bords,**  **  d^croissemens  sur  les  angles,**  and  **  d^oroissemens  in- 
term^diaires.** 

"*  And,  as  he  clearly  saw,  the  proper  method  was  to  stndv  the  laws  of  symme- 
try, and  then  apply  them  deductively  to  minerals,  instead  of  rising  inductively  from 
the  aberrations  actually  presented  by  minerals.  This  is  interesting  to  observe,  be- 
cause it  is  analogous  to  the  method  of  the  best  pathologists,  who  seek  the  philos- 
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that  such  violations  of  symmetry  are  susceptiMe  of  mathematical 
calculation,  was  to  make  a  vast  addition  to  our  knowledge;  but 
what  seems  to  me  stiU  more  important,  is,  that  it  indicates  an 
approach  to  the  magnificent  idea,  that  every  thing  which  occurs 
is  regulated  by  law,  and  that  confusion  and  disorder  are  impos- 
sible.*" For,  by  proving  that  even  the  most  uncouth  and  sin- 
gular forms  of  minerals  are  the  natural  results  of  their  antece- 
dents, Hatty  laid  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  the 
pathology  of  the  inorganic  world.  However  paradoxical  such  a 
notion  may  seem,  it  is  certain  that  symmetry  is  to  crystals  what 
health  is  to  animals;  so  that  an  irregularity  of  shape  in  the  first, 
corresponds  with  an  appearance  of  disease  in  the  second.*" 
When,  therefore,  the  minds  of  men  became  familiarized  with  the 
great  truth,  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom  there  is,  properly 
speaking,  no  irregularity,  it  became  more  easy  for  them  to  grasp 
the  still  higher  truth,  that  the  same  principle  holds  good  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  although  from  the  superior  complexity  of  the 
phenomena,  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  arrive  at  an  equal  de- 
monstration. But,  that  such  a  demonstration  is  possible,  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  future  progress  of  all  organic,  and  in- 
deed of  aU  mental  science,  depends.  And  it  is  very  observable, 
that  the  same  generation  wluch  estabUshed  the  fact,  that  the 
apparent  aberrations  presented  by  minerals  are  strictly  regular, 
also  took  the  first  steps  towards  establishing  the  far  higher  fact, 
that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind  are  governed  by  laws  as 
unfailing  as  those  which  determine  the  condition  of  inert  matter. 
The  examination  of  this  would  lead  to  a  digression  foreign  to  my 
present  design;  but  I  may  mention  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, there  was  written  in  France  the  celebrated  treatise  on  in- 
sanity, by  Pinel;  a  work  remarkable  in  many  respects,  but  chiefly 

ophy  of  their  subject  in  physiological  phenomena,  rather  than  in  pathological  ones ; 
striking  downwards  fh>m  the  normal  to  the  abnormal  **  La  tymHrie  des  formeB 
sous  lesquelles  se  pr^sentent  les  solides  que  nous  avons  oonsid^rds  jusquMci,  noua  a 
fmtmi  <2m  donrUes  pour  exprimer  les  lois  de  d^croissemens  dont  ces  solides  sont  sus- 
ceptibles.**    ffaih/j  JVaiii  de  Minirahgie^  vol.  i.  p.  442 ;  compare  vol.  ii.  p.  192. 

>^  **  Un  coup  d'oeil  pen  attentif^  jet6  sur  les  cristaux,  les  fit  appeler  d^abord  de 
fUT$  jeux  de  la  naiure^  ce  qui  n^^toit  qu*une  mani^re  plus  616gante  de  falre  Taveu  de 
son  ignorance.  Un  examen  r^fl^chi  nous  y  ddcouvre  des  lois  d^arrangement,  Al'aide 
desquelles  le  caXcvl  repr^nte  et  enchaine  Tun  k  Tautre  les  rdsultats  observes ;  lois 
si  variables  et  en  mdme  temps  si  precises  et  si  r^guli^res ;  ordinairement  tr^s  sim- 
ples, sans  rien  perdre  de  leur  f^condit^.**  Ha&j/y  Miniraiogie,  vol.  i.  pp.  xiii.  xlv. 
Again,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  **  notre  but,  qui  est  de  prouver  que  les  lois  d^oCl  depend  la 
structure  du  cristal  sont  les  plus  simples  possibles  dans  leur  ensemble.*' 

^"^  On  the  remarkable  power  possessed  by  crystals,  in  common  with  animafi,  of 
repairing  their  own  injuries,  see  Fagefa  Paihology^  1863,  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  163,  con- 
fiiming  the  experiments  of  Jordan  on  this  curious  subject :  **  The  ability  to  repair 
the  damages  sustained  by  ii\jury  ...  is  not  an  exclusive  property  of  living  beings ; 
for  even  crystals  will  repair  themselves  when,  after  pieces  have  been  broken  from 
them,  they  are  placed  in  the  same  conditions  in  which  they  were  first  formed.** 
TOL.  L — 42 
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in  this,  that  in  it  the  old  notions  respecting  the  myBterions  and 
inscrutable  character  of  mental  disease  are  altogether  discarded  :"• 
the  disease  itself  is  considered  as  a  phenomenon  inevitably  oc- 
curring under  certain  given  conditions,  and  the  foundation  laid 
for  supplying  another  link  in  that  vast  chain  of  evidence  which 
connects  the  material  with  the  immaterial,  and  thus  uniting 
mind  and  matter  into  a  single  study,  is  now  preparing  the  way 
for  some  generalization,  which,  being  common  to  both,  shall  serve 
as  a  centre  round  which  the  disjointed  fragments  of  our  knowledge 
may  safely  rally. 

These  were  the  views  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  dawn  upon  French  thinkers.  The 
extraordinary  ability  and  success  with  which  these  eminent  men 
cultivated  their  respective  sciences,  I  have  traced  at  a  length 
greater  than  I  had  intended,  but  still  very  inadequate  to  the  im* 
portance  of  the  subject  Enough,  however,  has  been  brought 
forward,  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  I 
wished  to  prove ;  namely,  that  the  intellect  of  France  was, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  concentrated 
upon  the  external  world  with  unprecedented  zeal,  and  thus 
aided  that  vast  movement,  of  which  the  Bevolution  itself  was 
merely  a  single  consequence.  The  intimate  connexion  between 
scientific  progress  and  social  rebellion,  is  evident  &om  the  fact, 
that  both  are  suggested  by  the  same  yearning  after  improvement, 
the  same  dissatis&ction  with  what  has  been  previously  done,  the 
same  restless,  prying,  insubordinate,  and  audacious  spirit.  But 
in  France  this  general  analogy  was  strengthened  by  the  curious 
circumstances  I  have  already  noticed,  by  virtue  of  which,  the 
activity  of  the  country  was,  during  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
directed  against  the  church  rather  than  against  the  state ;  so 
that  in  order  to  complete  the  antecedents  of  the  Bevolution,  it 

""  **  M.  Pinel  a  imprim^  une  marclie  noarelle  &  I'^tnde  de  la  f<^e.  ...  En  la 
rangeant  simplement,  et  sans  differences  auonnes,  aa  nombre  des  antres  dirange* 
mens  de  nos  organes,  en  lui  assignant  une  place  dans  le  cadre  nosographique,  il  fit 
£Eure  un  pas  immense  h  son  histoire.**  Oeorget^  de  la  Folie^  Paris,  1820,  p.  69.  In 
the  same  work,  p.  295,  **  M.  Pinel,  le  premier  en  France,  on  pourrait  dire  en  Europe, 
jeta  les  fondemens  d*un  traitement  yraiment  rationnel  en  rangeant  la  folie  au  nombre 
des  autres  aifections  organiqnes.^  M.  Esquirol,  who  expresses  the  modem  and 
purely  scientific  view,  says  in  his  great  work  (Diss  Maladtes  MenUiUt,  Paris,  1888, 
Tol.  i.  p.  336),  *'  L^ali^nation  mentale,  que  les  anciens  peuples  regardaient  eonime 
one  inspiration  ou  une  punition  des  dieux,  qui  dans  la  suite  fut  prise  pour  la  po^ 
session  des  demons,  qui  dans  d^autres  temps  passa  pour  nne  oeuvre  de  la  magie : 
Fali^nation  mentale,  dis-je,  avec  toutes  ses  especes  et  ses  vari^t^s  Innombrables,  na 
diffbre  en  rien  des  autres  maladies."  The  recognition  of  this  he  expressly  ascribes 
to  his  predecessor:  *^grftce  aux  principes  exposes  par  PineL**  p.  S40.  Pinel  himself 
clearly  saw  the  connexion  between  his  own  opinions  and  the  spirit  of  the  tkge :  set 
Pinel,  TraiU  JMico-FMlosophique  ntr  PAlUtuUion  Mentale^  p.  xxxii. :  ^  Un  o«t* 
rage  de  m^decine,  pubh6  en  Fnince  i  la  fin  du  dix-huiti^me  si^le,  doit  aroir  u 
autre  caract^re  que  s^  aYOit  M  ^rift  k  une  ^poqve  ant^rieare.** 
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was  necessary  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  ground 
of  attack  should  be  shifted.  This  is  precisely  what  was  done  by 
the  wonderful  impetus  given  to  every  branch  of  natural  science. 
For,  the  attention  of  men  being  thus  steadily  fixed  upon  the  ex- 
ternal world,  the  internal  fell  into  neglect ;  while,  as  the  exter- 
nal corresponds  to  the  state,  and  the  internal  to  the  church,  it 
was  part  of  the  same  intellectual  development,  that  the  assailers 
of  the  existing  fabric  should  turn  against  political  abuses  the 
energy  which  the  preceding  generation  had  reserved  for  religious 
ones. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  French  Bevolution,  like  every  great 
revolution  the  world  has  yet  seen,  was  preceded  by  a  complete 
change  in  the  habits  and  associations  of  the  national  intellect. 
But  besides  this,  there  was  also  taking  place,  precisely  at  the 
same  time,  a  vast  social  movement,  which  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  intellectual  movement,  and  indeed  formed  part 
of  it,  in  so  far  as  it  was  followed  by  similar  results  and  produced 
by  similar  causes.  The  nature  of  this  social  revoltition  I  shall 
examine  only  very  briefly,  because  in  a  future  volume  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  its  history  minutely,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
slighter  but  still  remarkable  changes,  which  in  the  same  period 
were  going  on  in  English  society. 

In  France,  before  the  Bevolution,  the  people,  though  always 
very  social,  were  also  very  exclusive.  The  upper  classes,  pro- 
tected by  an  imagmary  superiority,  looked  with  scorn  upon  those 
whose  birth  or  titles  were  unequal  to  their  own.  The  class  im- 
mediately below  them  copied  and  commimicated  their  example, 
and  every  order  in  society  endeavoured  to  find  some  fanciftd  dis- 
tinction which  should  ffuard  them  from  the  contamination  of 
their  inferiors.  The  only  three  real  sources  of  superiority, — ^the 
superiority  of  morals,  of  intellect,  and  of  knowledge, — were  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  this  absurd  scheme  ;  and  men  became  ac- 
customed to  pride  themselves  not  on  any  essential  difference,  but 
on  those  inferior  matters,  which,  with  extremely  few  exceptions, 
are  the  result  of  accident,  and  therefore  no  test  of  merit.*'* 

The  first  great  blow  to  this  state  of  things,  was  the  unpre- 
cedented impulse  given  to  the  cultivation  of  physical  science 
Those  vast  discoveries  which  were  being  made,  not  only  stimu- 
lated the  intellect  of  thinking  men,  but  even  roused  the  curiosity 
c£  the  more  thoughtless  parts  of  society.  The  lectures  of  chem- 
ists, of  geologists,  of  mineralogists,  and  of  physiologists,  were  at- 

>*  Comp.  Mem,  de  Sigvr^  toI.  i.  p.  23,  with  the  Introdaction  to  Det  Reauxy  HU* 
toriettes,  toI.  i.  p.  84.  A  good  iUostration  of  this  is,  that  the  Prince  de  If  ontbarej, 
Id  his  Memoirs,  eenti  j  censures  Loois  XV.,  not  for  his  scandaloos  profligacy,  bat  h^ 
cause  he  seleoted  for  his  mistresses  some  women  who  were  not  of  high  birth.  iAn. 
de  MorUbcreyy  vol.  L  p.  841,  and  see  toI.  iii.  p.  117. 
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tended  by  those  who  came  to  wonder,  as  well  as  by  those  whc 
came  to  learn.  In  Paris,  the  scientific  assemblages  were  crowded 
to  overflowing.**®  The  halls  and  amphitheatres  in  which  the 
great  truths  of  nature  were  expounded,  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  their  audience,  and  in  several  instances  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  them.***  The  sittings  of  the  Academy,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  a  few  solitary  scholars,  were  frequented  by 
every  one  whose  rank  or  influence  enabled  them  to  secure  a 
place.*  »*  Even  women  of  fashion,  forgetting  their  usual  frivolity, 
hastened  to  hear  discui^ions  on  the  composition  of  a  mineral,  on 
the  discovery  of  a  new  salt,  on  the  structure  of  plants,  on  the 
organization  of  aniirials,  on  the  properties  of  the  electric  fluid.*** 
A  sudden  craving  after  knowledge  seemed  to  have  smitten  every 
rank.  The  largest  and  the  most  difficult  inquiries  found  fevour 
in  the  eyes  of  those,  whose  fathers  had  hardly  heard  the  names 
of  the  sciences  to  which  they  belonged.  The  brilliant  imagina- 
tion of  BufFon  made  geology  suddenly  popular  ;  the  same  thing 
was  effected  Tor  chemistry  by  the  eloquence  of  Fourcroy,  and  for 
electricity  by  Nollet ;  while  the  admirable  expositions  of  Lalande 
caused  astronomy  itself  to  be  generally  cultivated.  In  a  word, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  that  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  the 

"*  And  that  too  even  on  such  a  subject  as  anatomy.  In  1768,  Antoine  Petit 
began  his  anatomical  lectures  in  the  great  amphitheatre  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi ;  and 
the  press  to  hear  him  was  so  great,  that  not  only  all  the  seats  were  occupied,  bat 
the  Tery  window-ledges  were  crowded.  See  the  animated  description  in  Biog, 
Univ.  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  494. 

"*  Dr.  Thomson  (Hist  of  Chemittry^  toI.  iL  p.  169)  says  of  Fourcroy 's  lectures 
on  chemistry,  which  beean  in  1784 :  *'  Such  were  the  crowds,  both  of  men  and 
women,  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  that  it  was  twice  necessary  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
the  lecture-room.^  This  circumstance  is  also  mentioned  in  Cuvier,  £loges^  toL  ii. 
p.  19. 

'*^  In  1779,  it  was  remarked  that  **les  stances  publiques  de  TAcad^mie  fran^aise 
8ont  deyenues  nne  esptee  de  spectacle  fort  &  la  mode :"  and  as  this  continued  to 
increase,  the  throng  became  at  length  so  great,  that  in  1786  it  was  found  necessary 
to  diminish  the  number  of  tickets  of  admission,  and  it  was  eren  proposed  that  ladies 
should  be  excluded,  in  consequence  of  some  uproarious  scenes  which  had  happened. 
Orimm  et  Diderot,  Correspond,  Lit,  toI.  i.  p.  841,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  148,  149,  186,  261. 

*"  Goldsmith,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1766,  says  with  surprise,  "  I  have  seen  as 
bright  a  circle  of  beauty  at  the  chemical  lectures  of  Rouelle,  as  gracing  the  court  oi 
VersaiUes."  Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  vol.  i.  p.  180 ;  Forster's  Life  of  Ooldtmitk^ 
vol.  I  p.  66.  In  the  middle  of  the  century,  electricity  was  very  popular  among  Xh% 
Parisian  ladies ;  and  the  interest  felt  in  it  was  revived  several  years  later  by  Franklin. 
Compare  Orimm,  Correspondance,  vol.  viL  p.  122,  with  Tucker's  life  of  Jeffersotiy 
vol.  i.  pp.  190,  191.  Cuvier  {Eloges,  voL  i.  p.  66)  tells  us  that  even  the  anatomical 
descriptions  which  Daubenton  wrote  for  Buffon  were  to  be  found  **  sur  la  toilette 
des  femmes."  This  change  of  taste  is  also  noticed,  though  in  a  jeering  spirit,  In 
Mhn,  de  Genlis,  vol  vi.  p.  82.  Compare  the  account  given  by  Townsend,  who  vis- 
ited France  in  1786,  on  his  way  to  Spain :  **  A  numerous  society  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  first  fashion  meet  to  hear  lectures  on  the  sciences,  delivered  by  men  of 
the  highest  rank  in  their  profession. ...  I  was  much  struck  with  the  fluency  and 
elegance  of  language  with  which  the  anatomical  professor  spoke,  and  not  a  little  so 
with  the  deep  attention  of  his  auditors."  Toumsend's  Journey  throuffh  Spain^  voL 
t  p.  41 ;  see  also  Smith's  Tour  on  the  Continent  in  1786,  vol  L  p.  117.* 
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Bevolution,  the  spread  of  physical  science  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
its  favour  the  old  classical  studies  were  despised  :***  it  was  con- 
sidered the  essential  basis  of  a  good  education,  and  some  slight 
acquaintance  with  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  every  class,  ex- 
cept those  who  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  their  daily 
labour.*** 

The  results  produced  by  this  remarkable  change  are  very 
curious,  and  firom  their  energy  and  rapidity  were  very  decisive. 
As  long  as  the  different  classes  confined  themselves  to  pursuits 
peculiar  to  their  own  sphere,  they  were  encouraged  to  preserve 
their  separate  habits  ;  and  the  subordination,  or,  as  it  were,  the 
hierarchy,  of  society  was  easily  maintained.  But  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  orders  met  in  the  same  place  with  the  same 
object,  they  became  knit  together  by  a  new  sympathy.  The 
highest  and  most  durable  of  fdl  pleasures,  the  pleasure  caused  by 
the  perception  of  fresh  truths,  was  now  a  great  link,  which  band- 
ed together  those  social  elements  that  were  formerly  wrapped  up 
in  the  pride  of  their  own  isolation.  Besides  this,  tiiere  was  also 
given  to  them  not  only  a  new  pursuit,  but  also  a  new  standard 
of  merit.  In  the  amphitheatre  and  the  lecture-room,  the  first 
object  of  attention  is  the  professor  and  the  lecturer.  The  division 
is  between  those  who  teach  and  those  who  learn.  The  subordi- 
nation of  rank  makes  way  for  the  subordination  of  knowledge.  *•• 
The  petty  and  conventional  distinctions  of  fashionable  life  are 
succeeded  by  those  large  and  genuine  distinctions,  by  which  alone 
man  is  really  separated  fix^m  man.  The  progress  of  the  intel- 
lect supplies  a  new  object  of  veneration  ;  the  old  worship  of  rank 
is  rudely  disturbed,  and  its  superstitious  devotees  are  taught  to 

***  In  a  letter  written  in  1756,  it  is  said,  "Mais  c^est  peine  perdue  aujourd'hoi 
que  de  plaisanter  les  ^rudits ;  il  n'y  en  a  plus  en  France.**  Orimm^  CorrespofuL  vol. 
ii.  p.  16.  In  1764,  **I1  est  honteux  et  incrojable  &  quel  point  T^tude  des  anciens 
est  negligde.**  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  In  1768,  "  Une  autre  raison  qui  rendra  les  traduotiooB 
des  auteurs  anciens  de  plus  en  plus  rares  en  France,  c^est  que  depuis  long-temps  on 
n*y  salt  plus  le  Grec,  et  qu^on  neglige  T^tude  du  Latin  tons  les  jours  davantage." 
vol.  vL  p.  140.  Sherlock  (New  LeUera/rom  an  JSnglish  Traveller^  London,  1781,  p. 
86)  says,  **  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  a  man  in  France  that  understands  Greek.**  In 
1785,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  to  Madison,  **  Greek  and  Roman  authors  are 
dearer  here  than,  I  believe,  any  where  in  the  world ;  nobody  here  reads  them, 
wherefore  they  are  not  reprintei**  Jefer^ftCs  CarrespotKL  vol.  i.  p.  301.  See  fur- 
ther, on  this  neglect  of  the  ancients,  a  significant  precursor  of  the  Revolution,  MSm^ 
ds  Ifontbarey,  vol.  iii.  p.  181 ;  Villemain,  LUtirature  au  XVIII*  Siecle,  vol.  liL  pp^ 
248-248 ;  Schlosser'a  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  i.  p.  844. 

"•  For  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  phymcal  knowledge,  and  of  its 
study,  even  by  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  neglect  it,  see  Mint,  de  Bo* 
landf  vol  L  pp.  116,  268,  824,  848;  Mim.  de  Morellet,  vol.  i.  p.  16;  Dupont  d$ 
Nemours,  Mhn,  8ttr  Turgot,  pp.  46,  62,  63,  411 ;  Mhn,  de  Bris9ot,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  161, 
319j336,  338,  367 ;  Cuvier,  Progrh  de$  Sciences^  vol.  I  p.  89. 

^  A  celebrated  writer  has  well  said,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view,  **  n  ne  peut  y  avoir  dans  les  sciences  morales,  pas  plus  que  dans  les  sciences 
physiques,  ni  maltres,  ni  esclaves,  ni  rois,  ni  stjets,  ni  citoyens,  ni  strangers.** 
Qmte^  TraiU  de  UffUUUum,  vol  i.  p.  48. 
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bow  the  knee  before  what  to  them  is  the  shrine  of  a  strange  god. 
The  hall  of  science  is  the  temple  of  democracy.  Those  who  come 
to  learn,  confess  their  own  ignorance,  abrogate  in  some  degree 
their  own  superiority,  and  begin  to  perceive  that  the  greatness 
of  men  has  no  connexion  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles,  oi 
the  dignity  of  their  birth ;  that  it  is  not  concerned  with  their 
quarterings,  their  escutcheons,  their  descents,  their  dexter-chiefe, 
their  sinister-chiefs,  their  chevrons,  their  bends,  their  azures,  their 
gules,  and  the  other  trumperies  of  their  heraldry  ;  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  the  largeness  of  their  minds,  the  powers  of  their  in- 
tellect, and  the  fulness  of  their  knowledge. 

These  were  the  views  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  began  to  influence  those  classes  which  had 
long  been  the  undisputed  masters  of  society.''^  And  what  shows 
the  strength  of  this  great  movement  is,  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  other  social  changes,  which,  though  in  themselves  apparently 
trifling,  become  full  of  meaning  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  general  history  of  the  time. 

While  the  immense  progress  of  physical  knowledge  was  revo- 
lutionizing society,  by  inspiring  the  d^erent  classes  with  an  ob- 
ject common  to  8^1,  and  thus  raising  a  new  standard  of  merit,  a 
more  trivial,  but  equally  democratic  tendency  was  observable 
even  in  the  conventional  forms  of  social  life.  To  describe  the 
whole  of  these  changes  would  occupy  a  space  disproportioned  to 
the  other  parts  of  this  Introduction  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  until 
the  changes  have  been  carefully  examined^  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  write  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  As  a 
specimen  of  what  I  mean,  I  will  notice  two  of  these  innovations 
which  are  very  conspicuous,  and  are  also  interesting  on  account 
of  their  analogy  with  what  has  happened  in  English  society. 

The  flrst  of  these  changes  was  an  alteration  in  dress,  and  a 
marked  contempt  for  those  external  appearances  hitherto  valued 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  matters.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  indeed  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.,  not  only  men  of  frivolous  tastes,  but  even  those  dis- 
tinguished for  their  knowledge,  displayed  in  their  attire  a  dainty 
precision,  a  nice  and  studied  adjustment,  a  pomp  of  gold,  of  sil- 
ver, and  of  ruffles,  such  as  in  our  days  can  nowhere  be  seen,  ex- 

^  The  remarks  which  Thomaa  made  upon  Descartes  in  1765,  in  an  SU)g€  crowned 
by  the  Academy,  illustrate  the  opinions  which,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  becoming  rapidly  diffused  in  Franco.  8ee  the  passage  beginning 
"0  pr^jug6s!  6  ridicule  fiert6  des  places  et  du  rang!**  etc.  (Ewtrts  de  jSttcarUt^  vol. 
L  p.  74.  Certainly  no  one  would  nare  used  such  language,  on  such  an  occasion, 
thirty  years  earlier.  So,  too,  the  Count  de  S6gur  says  of  the  younger  nobles  before 
the  BeTolution,  *'  nous  pr6f6rions  un  mot  d'61oges  de  D^Alembert,  de  Diderot,  i  la 
fareur  la  plus  signal6e  d'un  prince.''  Minu  de  S^ffur^  toL  L  p.  142 :  see  also  toL  il 
p.  46. 
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cept  in  the  courts  of  European  princes,  where  a  certain  barba* 
nan  splendour  is  still  retained.  So  far  was  this  carried,  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  rank  of  a  person  might  be  imme* 
diately  known  by  his  appearance  ;  no  one  presuming  to  usurp  a 
garb  worn  by  the  class  immediately  above  his  own.*^'  But  in 
that  democratic  movement  which  preceded  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion,  the  minds  of  men  became  too  earnest,  too  intent  upon 
higher  matter,  to  busy  themselves  with  those  idle  devices  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  their  fathers.  A  contemptuous  disre- 
gard of  such  distinctions  became  genemL  In  Paris  the  innova^ 
tion  was  seen  even  in  those  gay  assemblies,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  decoration  is  still  considered  natural  At 
dinners,  suppers,  and  balls,  it  is  noticed  by  contemporary  observ- 
ers, that  the  dress  usually  worn  was  becoming  so  simple  as  to 
cause  a  conAision  of  ranks,  until  at  length  every  distinction  was 
abandoned  by  both  sexes  ;  the  men,  on  such  occasions,  coming 
in  a  common  frock-coat,  the  women  in  their  ordinary  morning- 
gowns.  *'•  Nay,  to  such  a  pitch  was  this  carried,  that  we  are  as- 
sured by  the  Prince  de  Montbarey,  who  was  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
that  shortly  before  the  Bevolution,  even  those  who  had  stars  and 
orders  were  careful  to  hide  them  by  buttoning  their  coats,  so 
that  these  marks  of  superiority  might  no  longer  be  seen.'^° 

'"'  Among  many  other  illuBtnttions  which  might  be  giyen  of  this  distinction  of 
classes  by  dress,  see  MorUeil^  EUt.  de*  diver$  Statt^  toT.  vii.  pp.  7-10 ;  and  TdUe- 
mant  de$  JUavx^  Historiettes,  TOl.  i.  p.  86  note. 

"•  In  Angost,  1787,  Jefferson  writes  from  Paris  {Corretpondenee^  vol.  iL  p.  224) : 
"  In  society,  the  habit  hahUU  is  almost  banished,  and  they  begin  to  go  even  to 
great  suppers  in  frock :  the  court  and  diplomatic  corps,  however,  must  always  be 
excepted.  They  are  too  high  to  be  reached  by  any  improvement.  They  are  the 
last  refiige  from  which  etiquette,  formality,  and  folly  will  be  driven.  Take  away 
these,  and  they  would  be  on  a  level  with  other  people."  Jefferson  was  a  statesman 
and  a  diplomatist,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  his  profession.  The  change,  how- 
ever, which  he  noticed,  had  been  coming  on  some  years  earlier.  In  a  letter  written 
in  lifoy,  1786,  it  is  said :  '^U  est  rare  aijourd'hui  de  rencontrer  dans  le  monde  des 
personnes  qui  soient  ce  qu*on  appelle  habill6es.  Les  femmes  sont  en  chemise  et  en 
chapeau,  les  hommes  en  froc  et  en  gilet.**  GWmm,  Correspond,  vol.  xiv.  p.  485 ; 
and  on  the  increased  simplicity  of  attire  in  1780,  see  vol.  zi.  pp.  141, 142.  S6gur, 
who  witnessed  these  changes,  and  was  much  displeased  by  them,  says  of  their  advo- 
cates, **  ils  ne  voyaient  pas  que  les  frocs,  rempla9ant  les  amples  et  imposans  v6te- 
mens  de  Tancienne  cour,  pr6sagaient  un  penchant  g4n6ral  pour  T^galitd.''  Mem, 
de  SigWy  vol.  i.  p.  181.  Soulavie  (lUffne  de  Louis  JCVI,  vol.  vL  p.  88)  observes, 
that  *4es  grands,  vers  les  approches  de  la  revolution,  n^avoient  plus  que  des  habits 
simples  et  peu  coiiteux  ;^  and  that  **on  ne  distingua  plus  une  duchesse  d^une  actrice,^* 
p.  48 :  see  also  an  extract  from  Montjoye,  in  Alison's  History^  vol.  i.  pp.  862,  858. 
Compare  Mhn,  sttr  Marie  Antoinette,  vol.  i.  pp.  226,  872,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  and  Mhn, 
de  Madame  du  ffaussety  introduc.  p.  17. 

**  "  Les  personnes  du  premier  rang  et  mdme  d'un  fice  miir,  qui  avalent  travailli 
toute  leur  vie  pour  obtenir  les  ordres  du  roi,  preuve  de  la  plus  haute  faveur,  s^abi* 
tu^ent  a  en  cacher  les  marques  distinctives  sous  le  froc  le  plus  simple,  qui  leur  per- 
mettait  de  courir  k  pied  dans  les  rues  et  de  se  confondre  dans  la  foule.**  Mim.  de 
Montbarey,  vol.  ill.  pp.  161,  162.  Another  alteration  of  the  same  tendency  is  worth 
Tecordiog.    The  Baroness  d*Oberkirch,  who  revisited  Paris  in  1784,  remarked,  on 
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The  other  innovation  to  which  I  have  referred  is  equally  in* 
teresting  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  This  is- 
that  the  tendency  to  amalgamate  the  different  orders  of  society*** 
was  shown  in  the  institution  of  clubs ;  a  remarkable  contriv* 
ance,  which  to  us  seems  perfectly  natural  because  we  are  accus- 
tom^ to  it,  but  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  until  the 
eighteenth  century  its  existence  was  impossible.  Before  the 
eighteenth  century,  each  class  was  so  jodous  of  its  superior- 
ity over  the  one  below  it,  that  to  meet  together  on  equal  terms 
wcks  impracticable ;  and  although  a  certain  patronizing  famil- 
iarity towards  one's  inferiors  might  be  safely  indulged  in,  this 
only  marked  the  immense  interval  of  separation,  since  the  great 
man  had  no  fear  of  his  condescension  being  abused.  In  those 
good  old  times  a  proper  respect  was  paid  to  rank  and  birth  ;  and 
he  who  could  count  his  twenty  ancestors  was  venerated  to  an 
extent  of  which  we,  in  these  degenerate  days,  can  hardly  form 
an  idea.  As  to  any  thing  like  social  equality,  that  was  a  no- 
tion too  preposterous  to  be  conceived  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
any  institution  should  exist  which  placed  mere  ordinary  men  on 
a  level  with  those  illustrious  characters,  whose  veins  were  filled 
with  the  purest  blood,  and  the  quarterings  of  whose  arms  none 
could  hope  to  rival. 

But  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  progress  of  knowledge  be- 
came so  remarkable,  that  the  new  principle  of  intellectual  su- 
periority made  rapid  encroachments  on  the  old  principle  of  aris- 
tocratic superiority.  As  soon  as  these  encroachments  had 
reached  a  certain  point,  they  gave  rise  to  an  institution  suited 
to  them  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  there  were  first  established  clubs, 
in  which  all  the  educated  classes  could  assemble,  without  r^ard 
to  those  other  differences  which,  in  the  preceding  period,  kept 
them  separate.  The  peculiarity  of  this  was,  that,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  social  enjoyment,  men  were  brought  into  contact,  who, 
according  to  the  aristocratic  scheme,  had  nothing  in  common, 
but  who  were  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  so  far  as  they 
belonged  to  the  same  establishment,  conformed  to  the  same 
rules,  and  reaped  the  same  advantages.  It  was,  however,  ex- 
pected that  the  members,  though  varying  in  many  other  respects, 
were  to  be  all,  in  some  degree,  educated ;  and  in  this  way  so- 
ber arrival,  that  "  gentlemen  began  about  this  time  to  go  about  unarmed,  and  wore 

swords  only  in  full  dress And  thus  the  French  nobility  laid  aside  a  usage 

which  the  example  of  their  fathers  had  consecrated  through  centuries."    D'Ofcer- 
kirch^a  Mtmoira,  Lond.  1862,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

^^  A  striking  instance  of  which  was,  moreover,  seen  in  the  number  of  miMolli- 
mcetf  which  first  became  frequent  about  the  middle  of  the  reig^  of  Louis  XV.  Com- 
pare Mem,  de  Mantbarey,  vol.  iii.  pp.  116,  166,  167 ;  LaereteUe^  Dix-huUieme  JSUch, 
ToL  iii.  p.  220. 
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ciety  first  distinctly  recognized  a  classification  previously  un- 
known ;  the  division  between  noble  and  ignoble  being  succeeded 
by  another  division  between  educated  and  uneducated. 

The  rise  and  growth  of  clubs  is,  therefore,  to  the  philosophic 
observer,  a  question  of  immense  importance;  and  it  is  one 
which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove,  played  a  great  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  reference  to  our  present  subject,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe,  that  the  first  clubs,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
which  ever  existed  in  Paris,  were  formed  about  1782,  only  seven 
years  before  the  French  Revolution.  At  the  beginning  they 
were  merely  intended  to  be  social  assemblages  ;  but  they  quickly 
assumed  a  democratic  character,  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Their  first  result,  as  was  noticed  by  a  keen  observer  of 
what  was'  then  passing,  was  to  make  the  manners  of  the  upper 
classes  more  simple  than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  to  weaken 
that  love  of  form  and  ceremony  suitable  to  their  earlier  habits. 
These  clubs  likewise  effected  a  remarkable  separation  between 
the  sexes ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  after  their  establishment, 
women  associated  more  with  each  other,  and  were  oftener  seen 
in  public  unaccompanied  by  men.«*'»  This  had  the  effect  of  en- 
couraging among  men  a  republican  roughness,  which  the  influence 
of  the  other  sex  would  have  tended  to  keep  down.  All  these 
things  effaced  the  old  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
ranks,  and  by  merging  the  various  classes  into  one,  made  the 
force  of  their  unit^  opposition  irresistible,  and  speedily  over- 
threw both  the  church  and  the  state.  The  exact  period  at 
which  the  clubs  became  political  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertain- 
ed, but  the  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  1784.*®' 

**  **  Nous  commen^&mes  aussi  k  avoir  des  clubs ;  les  hommes  s'y  r^unissaient, 
non  encore  pour  discuter,  mais  pour  diner,  jouer  au  wisk,  et  lire  tons  les  ouvrages 
nouveaux.  Ge  premier  pas,  alors  presque  inaper^u,  eut  dans  la  suite  de  grandes,  et 
momentan^ment  de  funestes  consequences.  Dans  le  commencement,  son  premier 
rSsultat  fut  de  s^parer  les  hommes  des  femmes,  et  d*apporter  ainsi  un  notable 
changement  dans  nos  moeurs:  dies  devinrent  moins  frivoles,  mais  moins  polies; 
plus  fortes,  mais  moins  aimables :  la  politique  j  gagna,  la  bocUU  y  perdit"  Mem,  de 
JSeffur,  vol  iL  p.  28.  By  the  spring  of  1786,  this  separation  of  the  sexes  had  become 
etui  more  marked ;  and  it  was  a  common  complaint,  that  ladies  were  obliged  to  go 
to  the  theatre  alone,  men  being  at  their  clubs.  See  the  very  curious  observations 
in  Orimm^  Carrespciid.  voL  xiv.  pp.  486-489,  where  there  is  fdso  a  notice  of  "  le 
prodigieux  succ^  qu^a  eu  T^tablissement  des  clubs  a  Fanglaise.*^  See  flJso,  on  the 
diminished  attention  paid  to  women,  Willianul'a  Letters  fiom  France,  vol  ii.  p.  80, 
8d.  edit.  1796. 

"**  The  remarks  of  Georgel  appear  to  applv  to  the  political  clubs  only :  "A  Paris 
les  assembles  de  nouvellistes,  les  clubs  qui  s  4toient  formes  k  Tinstar  de  ceux  des 
Anglais,  s'expliquaient  hautement  et  sans  retenue  sur  les  droits  de  Thommc,  sur  les 
avantages  de  la  liberty,  sur  les  grands  abus  de  Tin^galit^  des  conditions.  Ces  clubs, 
trop  accr^dlt^  avoi6nt  commence  &  se  former  en  1784."  Mkn,  de  Oeargel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  810. 
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From  this  moment  all  was  over ;  and  although  the  goTemment| 
in  17879  issued  orders  to  close  the  leading  clnb,  in  which  all 
classes  d^ussed  political  questions^  it  was  found  impossible  to 
stem  the  torrent.  The  order,  therefore,  was  rescinded ;  the 
club  re-assembled,  and  no  ftirther  attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
rupt that  course  of  affairs  which  a  long  train  of  preceding  events 
had  rendered  inevitable."* 

While  all  these  things  were  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  old 
institutions,  an  event  suddenly  occurred  which  produced  the 
most  remarkable  effects  in  France^  and  is  itself  strikingly  char- 
acteristic of  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  great  people,  provoked  by  the  intolerable 
injustice  of  the  Englidi  government,  rose  in  anns,  turned  on 
their  oppressors,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  gloriously  ob- 
tained  their  independence.  In  1776,  the  Americans  laid  before 
Europe  that  noble  Declaration,  which  ought  to  be  hung  up  in 
the  nursery  of  every  king,  and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every 
royal  palace.  In  words,  the  memory  of  which  can  never  die, 
they  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  of  government 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  that  from  the  people  alone 
it  derives  its  powers ;  and  "  that  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  oiiganizing  its 
powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness.*'*'*' 

.  If  this  declaration  had  been  made  only  one  generation  earlier, 
the  whole  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  advanced  think- 
ers, would  have  rejected  it  with  horror  and  with  scorn.  Such, 
however,  was  now  the  temper  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  doc- 
trines it  contained  were  not  merely  welcomed  by  a  majority  of 
the  French  nation,  but  even  the  government  itself  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  general  feeling.««*    In  1776,  Franklin  arrived  in 

*****  Le  lieutenant  de  police  fit  fenner  le  club  nommi  d^  du  saJUm  ;  ordre  ar- 
bitraire  et  inutile :  ce  dub  alors  6tait  compost  de  penonnes  distingn^es  de  la  noblean 
ou  de  la  haute  bourgeoisie,  ainsi  que  des  artistes  et  des  hommes  de  lettrea  let  plus 
consid6r^.  Cette  reunion  oflTrait,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  llmage  d'une  dgalit^  qui 
deyient  bient6t,  plus  que  la  liberty  m4me,  le  todu  le  plus  ardent  de  la  plus  grande 
partie  de  la  nation.  Aussi  le  ro^contentement  produit  par  la  cloture  de  ce  club  fat 
■i  vif,  que  Tautorit^  se  crut  obligee  de  le  rouvrir."  J/*n.  <fe  Skgwr^  toI.  lii.  pp,  258, 
269.  On  the  increase  of  these  clnbs  from  1787  to  1789,  compare  J)%  MuomL,  Mim, 
fur  Le  Brun,  p.  148 ;  Mhn,  de  La  Fayette^  vol.  i.  pp.  812, 822,  891,  484,  vol.  ii^.  9 ; 
Barruely  HUt  du  Jacob,  vol.  i.  p.  40,  vol.  ii.  p.  810,  voL  v.  pp.  101,  168 ;  Thiere^ 
Hist,  de  la  JiSvoluHony  vol.  i.  p.  86,  Paris,  1884. 

"••  Mem,  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  seq.,  and  Mem,  ofjeffereon^  voL  i.  pp.  17-22, 
where  the  passages  are  given  which  Conmss  altered. 

*•  S^ur  (i&n.  vol.  i.  p.  Ill)  says,  ttiat  his  father  had  been  frequently  told  by 
ICaurepas  that  public  opinion  forced  the  government,  against  its  own  wishes,  to  sidi 
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France,  as  envoy  from  the  American  people.  He  met. with  the 
warmest  reception  from  all  classes,'*^  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  government  to  sign  a  treaty,  engaging  to  defend  the  young 
republic  in  the  rights  it  had  glorioiwly  won.*"^  In  Paris,  the 
enthusiasm  was  irresistible.*''  From  every  quarter  large  bodies 
of  men  came  forward,  volunteering  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to 
fight  for  the  liberties  of  America.  The  heroism  with  which 
these  auxiliaries  aided  the  noble  struggle,  forms  a  cheering  pas-- 
sage  in  the  history  of  that  time  ;  but  is  fordgn  to  my  present 
purpose,  which  is  merely  to  notice  its  effect  in  hastening  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  Bevolution.  And  this  effect  was  indeed 
most  remarkable.  Besides  the  indirect  result  produced  by  the 
example  of  a  successful  rebellion,  the  French  were  still  further 
stimulated  by  actual  contact  with  their  new  allies.  The  French 
officers  and  soldiers  who  served  in  America,  introduced  into  their 
own  country,  on  their  return,  those  democratic  opinions  which 
they  had  imbibed  in  the  infant  republic.*^'  By  this  means 
fresh  strength  was  given  to  the  revolutionary  tendencies  already 
prevalent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lafayette  borrowed 
from  the  same  source  one  of  his  most  celebrated  acts.  He  drew 
his  sword  on  behalf  of  the  Americans ;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
communicated  to  him  that  &mous  doctrine  respecting  the  rights  of 
man,  which,  at  his  instigation,  was  formally  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.^^^  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
final  blow  the  French  government  received  was  actually  dealt 

with  America.  Compare  Mhn,  de  Georgel^  toI.  ir.  p.  870 ;  and  J^otton,  IHplcmati$ 
FranfaUe,  vol.  vii.  p.  166. 

^  The  news  of  which  soon  reached  England.  In  January,  1777,  Burke  writes 
( WorkMj  Tol.  ii.  p.  894),  **  I  hear  that  Dr.  Franklin  has  had  a  most  extraordinarr 
reception  at  Paris  fVom  all  ranks  of  people."  Soulavie  (Jiegne  de  Laui$  JTFi,  vol.  u. 

L50)  says,  **  J*ai  vu  Francklin  devenir  un  objet  de  cmte.***  See  also,  on  his  popu- 
ity,  Mim,  d^Epinay^  voL  iii  p.  419. 

^  Flauan^  JHplcmatu  jFVoMfotM,  voL  vii.  p.  159 ;  Lift  of  Frankli$i^  hy  Bimt$if, 
voL  ii.  pp.  60,  61 ;  MahofCt  HUt,  of£ngJandy  voL  vii.  pp.  197,  198. 

***  The  sneering  letter  written  irom  Paris  bj  Lord  Stormont,  as  earlj  as  Decern* 
bar,  1774  {Adolphws  Oeorge  III,  voL  ii.  p.  816),  should  be  compared  with  ZafayetUf 
Mhnoirea,  vol.  L  pp.  24,  169,  229 ;  IhtUns,  Mem,  d^un  Voyageyty  vol.  ii.  p.  817  ; 
Mim.  di  Siaur^  vol.  i.  p.  149 ;  and  8chlouer^9  Eighteenth  Century^  voL  v.  p.  176. 

*~  De  bUul  ntr  la  RevdMtvmy  vol  L  p.  88;  Mim,  de  MmthareyyyQ\,  iii.  pp.  184, 
186;  Mim,  de  Sigwr,  vol  i.  p.  277 ;  Campan,  Mkn,  de  Marie  AntoinetU,  vol.  L 
p.  288,  vol.  iii.  pp.  96,  116 ;  Soulavie^  R^gne  de  Louie  XVIy  vol.  ii.  pp.  xxiv.  U.  Iii. ; 
Dumonty  Souvenire  sur  MirabeaUy  p.  176  ;  Mim,  de  Du  JSdueeet,  introduc.  p.  40 ; 
Mhn,  de  OenliSy  vol.  vi.  p.  57 ;  Jfffereon^e  Mem,  and  Correewmd,  vol.  i.  p.  59 ;  and 
lfaitland*s  Speech,  in  Fori.  Hiet,  vol  zxx.  pp.  198,  199 ;  also  the  remarks  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  vol.  xxxL  p.  668. 

* '  Lamartiney  Hiet,  dee  OirondifUy  vol  L  p.  46.  Dumont  (Souvenirey  p.  97)  calls 
this  "  une  id^e  am6ricaine  ;**  and  see  to  the  same  effect  Mhn,  de  LafayetUy  vol.  I. 
pp.  193,  268,  269,  416,  vol.  ii.  pp.  189,  140;  Jeffereon'e  Correepond,  vol  i.  p.  90; 
jBamtely  Hiet.  du  Jaeobiniemey  vol.  v.  p.  811.  The  influence  which  the  American 
Bevolution  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Lafayette,  is  noticed  by  Botdll^,  his  cousin 
and  his  enemy.  Mim,  de  BouiUiy  vol  i.  p.  102,  voL  iL  pp.  181,  188. 
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by  the  hand  of  an  American  ;  fer  it  is  said  that  it  was  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  advice  of  Jefferson,  that  the  popular  part  of  the 
l^^slative  body  proclaimed  itself  the  NationiQ  Assembly,  and 
thus  set  the  crown  at  open  defiance.**' 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  close  my  examination  of  the  causes 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  but  before  concluding  the  pr^ent 
volume,  it  appears,  to  me  that  the  variety  of  topics  which  have 
been  discussed,  makes  it  advisable  that  I  should  sum  up  their 
leading  points ;  and  should  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
steps  of  that  long  and  complicated  argument,  by  which  I  have 
attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Eevolution  was  an  event  inevitably 
arising  out  of  preceding  circumstances.  Such  a  summary,  by 
recalling  the  entire  subject  before  the  reader,  will  remedy  any 
confusion  which  the  jfuUness  of  detail  may  have  produced,  and 
will  simplify  an  investigation  which  many  will  consider  to  have 
been  needlessly  protracted  ;  but  which  could  not  have  been 
abridged  without  weakening,  in  some  essential  part,  the  support 
of  those  general  principles  that  I  seek  to  establish. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  France  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.,  we  have  seen  that,  his  policy  having  reduced  the 
country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  having  destroyed  every  vestige 
of  free  inquiry,  a  reaction  became  necessary  ;  but  that  the  ma- 
terials for  the  reaction  could  not  be  found  among  a  nation,  which 
for  fifty  years  had  been  exposed  to  so  debilitating  a  system.  This 
deficiency  at  home,  caused  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  to  turn 
their  attention  abroad,  and  gave  rise  to  a  sudden  admiration  for 
the  English  literature,  and  for  those  habits  of  thought  which 
were  then  peculiar  to  the  English  people.  New  life  being  thus 
breathed  into  the  wasted  fiume  of  French  society,  an  eager  and 
inquisitive  spirit  was  generated,  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  time  of  Descartes.  The  upper  classes,  taking  offence  at  this 
unexpected  movement,  attempted  to  stifle  it,  and  made  stren- 
uous efforts  to  destroy  that  love  of  inquiry  which  was  dafly 
gaining  ground.  To  effect  their  object,  they  persecuted  literary 
men  with  such  bitterness,  as  to  maie  it  evident  that  the  intel- 
lect of  France  must  either  relapse  into  its  former  servility,  or 
else  boldly  assume  the  offensive.  Happily  for  the  interests  of 
civilization,  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted  ;  and,  in  or  about 
1750,  a  deadly  struggle  began,  in  which  those  principles  of  lib- 
erty which  France  borrowed  from  England,  and  which  had 

'"  **  The  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  ambassador,  writing  to  Kr.  Pitt  from 
Paris,  July  9th,  1789,  said,  **  Mr.  Jefiferson,  the  American  minister  at  this  court, 
has  been  a  great  deal  consulted  bj  the  principal  leaders  of  the  tiers  Hat ;  and  I 
have  great  reason  to  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  advice,  that  order  called  itself 
rABmnblieNationaU:''  T<mlirui'i  Zife  of  Pitt,  vol  ii.  p.  266. 
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lutherto  been  supposed  only  applicable  to  the  church,  were  for 
the  first  time  applied  to  the  state.  Coinciding  with  this  move- 
ment,  and  indeed  forming  part  of  it,  other  circumstances  occur- 
red of  the  same  character.  Now  it  was  that  the  political  econo- 
mists succeeded  in  proving  that  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ing classes  had  inflicted  great  mischief  even  upon  the  material 
interests  of  the  country  ;  and  had,  by  their  protective  measures, 
injured  what  they  were  believed  to  have  benefited.  This  re- 
markable discoveiy  in  favour  of  general  freedom,  put  a  fi^esh 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party  ;  whose  strength 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  unrivalled  eloquence  with 
which  Bousseau  assail^  the  existing  fitbric.  Precisely  the  same 
tendency  was  exhibited  in  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to 
every  branch  of  physical  science,  which  fanuHarized  men  with 
ideas  of  progress,  and  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  sta- 
tionary and  coiiservative  ideas  natural  to  government.  The  dis-* 
cov€|ries  made  respecting  the  external  world,  encouraged  a  rest- 
lessness and  excitement  of  mind  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  routine^ 
and  therefore  full  of  danger  for  institutions  only  recommended  by 
their  antiquity.  This  eagerness  for  physical  knowledge  also 
effected  a  change  in  education ,  and  the  ancient  languages 
being  neglected,  another  link  was  t^vered  which  connected  the 
present  with  the  past.  The  church,  the  legitimate  protector  of 
old  opinions,  was  imable  to  resist  the  passion  for  novelty,  because 
she  was  weakened  by  treason  in  her  own  camp.  For  by  this 
time,  Calvinism  had  spread  so  much  among  the  French  clergy, 
as  to  break  them  into  two  hostile  parties,  and  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  rally  them  against  their  common  foe.  The  growth  of 
this  heresy  was  also  important,  because  Calvinism  being  essen- 
tially democratic,  a  revolutionary  spirit  appeared  even  in  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  so  that  the  feud  in  the  church  was  ac- 
companied by  another  feud  between  the  government  and  the 
church.  These  were  the  leading  symptoms  of  that  vast  move- 
ment which  culminated  in  the  French  Bevolution ;  and  all  of 
them  indicated  a  state  of  society  so  anarchical  and  so  thoroughly 
disorganized,  as  to  make  it  certain  that  some  great  catastrophe 
was  impending.  At  length,  and  when  every  thing  was  ready 
for  explosion,  the  news  of  the  American  BebeUion  fell  like  a 
spark  on  the  inflammatory  mass,  and  ignited  a  flame  which 
never  ceased  its  ravages  until  it  had  destroyed  all  that  French- 
men once  held  dear,  and  had  left  for  the  instruction  of  mankind 
an  awful  lesson  of  the  crimes  into  which  continued  oppression 
may  hurry  a  generous  and  long-suffering  people. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  the  view  which  my  studies  have 
led  me  to  take  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Bevolution.     That 
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I  have  ascertained  all  the  causes,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  sop- 
pose;  but  it  will,  1  believe,  be  found  that  none  of  importance 
have  been  oaiitted.  It  is,  indeed,  tnie,  that  among  the  materi- 
als of  which  the  evidence  consists,  many  deficiencies  will  be  seen; 
and  a  more  protracted  labour  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
greater  success.  Of  these  shortcomings  I  am  deeply  sensible; 
and  I  can  only  r^ret  that  the  necessity  of  passing  on  to  a  still 
liurger  field  has  compelled  me  to  leave  so  much  for  Aiture  in- 
quirers to  gather  in.  At  the  same  time,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  is  the  first  attempt  which  has  ever  been  made 
to  study  the  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution  accordii^  to 
a  scheme  wide  enough  to  include  the  whole  of  their  intellectual 
bearings.  In  defiance  of  sound  philosophy,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
defiance  of  common  imderstanding,  historians  obstinately  persist 
in  neglecting  those  great  branches  of  physical  knowledge,  in  which 
in  every  civiKzed  country  the  operations  of  the  human  mind  may 
be  most  clearly  seen,  and  therefore  the  mental  habits  most  easi- 
ly ascertained.  The  result  is,  that  the  French  Revolution,  un- 
questionably the  most  important,  the  most  complicated,  and  the 
most  glorious  event  in  lustoiy,  has  been  given  over  to  authors, 
many  of  whom  have  displayed  considerable  ability,  but  all  of  whom 
have  shown  themselves  destitute  of  that  preUminary  scientific 
education,  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  seize  the 
spirit  of  any  period,  or  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its 
various  parts.  Thus,  to  mention  only  a  single  instance :  we 
have  seen  that  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to  the  study  of 
the  external  worid  was  intimately  connected  with  that  democratic 
movement  which  overthrew  the  institutions  of  France.  But  this 
connexion  historians  have  been  unable  to  trace;  because  they  were 
unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of  natural 
philosophy  and  of  natural  history.  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  ex- 
hibited their  great  subject  maimed  and  mutilated,  shorn  of  those 
fair  proportions  which  it  ought  to  possess.  According  to  this 
scheme,  the  historian  sinks  into  the  annalist ;  so  that,  instead  of 
solving  a  problem,  he  merely  paints  a  picture.  Without,  therefore, 
disparaging  the  labours  of  those  industrious  men  who  have  collect- 
ed materials  for  a  history  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  may  assured- 
ly say,  that  the  history  itself  has  never  been  written  ;  since  they 
who  have  attempted  the  task  have  not  possessed  such  resources 
as  would  enable  them  to  consider  it  as  merely  a  single  part  of 
that  far  larger  movement  which  was  seen  in  every  department  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  of  religion,  and  of  i)olitics. 

Whether  or  not  I  have  effected  any  thing  of  real  value  to- 
wards remedying  this  deficiency,  is  a  question  fi)r  competent 
judges  to  decide.    Of  this^  at  least,  I  feel  certain^  that  what- 
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ever  imperfiM^tions  may  be  obeerved,  the  fault  consists,  not  in 
the  method  proposed,  but  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  any  single 
man  putting  into  ftill  operation  aU  the  parts  of  so  vast  a  scheme. 
It  is  on  this  point,  and  on  this  alone,  that  I  feel  the  need  of 
great  indulgence.  But,  as  to  the  plan  itself,  I  have  no  misgiv- 
ings ;  because  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  the  history  of  Man  will  be  placed  on  its  proper 
footing ;  when  its  study  will  be  recognized  as  the  noblest  and 
most  arduous  of  all  pursuits ;  and  when  it  will  be  clearly  seen, 
that,  to  cultivate  it  with  success,  there  is  wanted  a  wide  and 
comprehensive  mind,  richly  furnished  with  the  highest  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  When  this  is  fuUy  admitted,  history  will 
be  written  only  by  those  whose  habits  fit  them  for  the  task;  and 
it  will  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  biographers,  genealogists, 
collectors  of  anecdotes,  chroniclers  of  courts,  of  princes,  and  of 
nobles, — ^those  babblers  of  vain  things,  who  lie  in  wait  at  every 
comer,  and  infest  this  the  public  highway  of  our  national  litera- 
ture. That  such  compilers  should  trespass  on  a  province  so  far 
above  their  own,  and  should  think  that  by  these  means  they  can 
throw  light  on  the  afEairs  of  men,  is  one  of  many  proo&  of  the 
still  backward  condition  of  our  knowledge,  and  of  the  indis- 
tinctness with  which  its  boundaries  have  been  mapped  out.  If 
I  have  done  any  thing  towards  bringing  these  intrusions  into 
discredit,  and  inspiring  historians  themselves  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  own  calling,  I  shall  have  rendered  in  my  time 
some  Uttle  service,  and  I  shall  be  well  content  to  have  it  said, 
that  in  many  cases  I  have  foiled  in  executing  what  I  originally 
proposed.  Indeed,  that  there  are  in  this  volume  several  in- 
stances of  such  fiiilure,  I  willingly  allow;  and  I  can  only  plead 
the  immensity  of  the  subject,  the  shortness  of  a  single  life,  and 
the  imperfection  of  every  single  enterprise.  I,  therefore,  wish  this 
work  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to  the  finish  of  its  separate 
parts,  but  according  to  the  way  in  which  those  parts  have  been 
Aised  into  a  complete  and  synmietrical  whole.  This,  in  an  under- 
taking of  such  novelty  and  magnitude,  I  have  a  right  to  expect. 
And  I  would,  moreover,  add,  that  if  the  reader  has  met  with  opin- 
ions adverse  to  his  own,  he  should  remember  that  his  views  are, 
rjrchance,  the  same  as  those  which  I  too  once  held,  and  which 
have  abandoned,  because,  after  a  wider  range  of  study,  I  found 
them  unsupported  by  solid  proof,  subversive  of  the  interests  of 
Man,  and  fatal  to  the  progress  of  his  knowledge.  To  examine 
the  notions  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  to  turn  aside 
from  those  which  will  not  bear  the  test,  is  a  task  so  painful,  that 
they  who  shrink  fh)m  the  suffering  should  pause  before  they  re- 
proach those  by  whom  the  suffering  is  undergone.    What  I  have 
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put  forward  may,  no  doubt,  beBironeous  ;  but  it  is,  at  all  events, 
the  result  of  an  honest  searching  after  truth,  of  unsparing  labour, 
of  patient  and  anxious  reflection.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  this 
way,  are  not  to  be  overturned  by  stating  that  they  endanger 
some  other  conclusions  ;  nor  can  they  be  even  affected  by  allega- 
tions against  their  supposed  tendency.  The  principles  which  I 
advocate,  are  based  upon  distinct  arguments,  supported  by  well- 
ascertained  facts.  The  only  points,  therefore,  to  be  ascertained, 
are,  whether  the  arguments  are  fair,  and  whether  the  &ct8  are 
certain.  If  these  two  conditions  have  been  obeyed,  the  principles 
follow  by  an  inevitable  inference.  Their  demonstration  is,  in 
the  present  volume,  necessarily  incomplete;  and  the  reader  must 
suspend  his  final  judgment  until  the  close  of  this  Introduction, 
when  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  will  be  laid  before  him. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  Introduction  will  be  occupied,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  with  an  investigation  of  the  civilizations 
of  Germany,  America,  Scotland,  and  Spain ;  each  of  which  pre- 
sents a  different  type  of  intellectual  development,  and  has, 
therefore,  followed  a  different  direction  in  its  religious,  scientific, 
social,  and  political  history.  The  causes  of  these  differences  1 
shall  attempt  to  ascertain.  The  next  step  will  be  to  generalize 
the  causes  themselves  ;  and  having  thus  referred  them  to  cer- 
tain principles  common  to  all,  we  shall  be  possessed  of  what  may 
be  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  European  thought ;  the  diver- 
gence of  the  different  countries  being  r^ulated  either  by  the 
direction  those  laws  take,  or  else  by  their  comparative  energy. 
To  discover  these  fundamental  laws  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Introduction ;  while,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I  shall  apply 
them  to  the  history  of  England,  and  endeavour  by  their  aid  to 
work  out  the  epochs  through  which  we  have  successively  passed, 
fix  the  basis  of  our  present  civilization,  and  indicate  the  path  of 
our  ftiture  progress. 
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early  corruption  of;  187. 

Chronicle  of  Turpin,  280. 

(^iwch,  early  strength  of;  in  France,  864 ;— early 
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Clas9ieal  tiudy^  effeet  upon  hlBtoxr.  686 ;— effect 
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decline  of,  299;— in  France,  de^neracy  of; 
after  Louis  XIV.,  546 ;— confoonded  with 
Christianitj  in  France,  547. 

CUmaU  and  soil,  comparative  Influence  of^  87. 

Cktba,  institution  of,  in  France,  661;— effects  of, 
665. 

OominM,  286. 

CommeroUU  restrletlonsL  201. 

ConMciou9n€99^  nature  o^  11. 

OondiUofU  of  civilized  advaneement,  162. 

Oonditta&t  treatise  on  sensation,  624;— his  rela- 
tion to  Locke,  625. 

Ck>ndoro€L9Sn, 
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mandy, 444. 

Cowoooatlon,  fUls  into  disrepute,  298. 

Com  law^  repeal  o<;  19a 

Country  people^  superstition  of^  278. 
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CrystaUography^  progress  ot,  666. 
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I>ate«^  as  food,  60. 

**     first  introduced  into  French  history,  668. 
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Declaration  of  American  Independence,  ^666. 
^     '*    influence  ot  upon  France,  666. 

DeisHeal  writers  of  the  18th  century,  excuse 
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DupMMy  history  of  France,  658. 
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the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  866. 
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tlme,244. 

•*  repression  of  the  dersy  by,  466 :— char- 
acter of  her  advisers,  465 ;— opposition  to 
the  nobles,  466. 
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England,  critical  period  oi;  856. 

^       death  of  great  sclentiflc  men  in,  687. 

English  and  French  pr^udice^  168. 

English  adwinoem&nL,  conditions  ot  488. 

l^Jis^iAMSp^  independence  of  character,  447. 


English  bUhops,  policy  of;  In  the  time  of  Wfl* 

11am  IIL,  592. 
English  government  despotic  measures  of;  late 

in  18th  century,  849. 
English  church,  arrogance  of;  In  times  of  James 

IL.285.      •'"»—•' 
English  intellect,  influence  of  upon  France,  619. 
English  freedom  of  government,  effect  o^  upon 

France  after  Louis  XIV..  527. 
English  rebellion,  disposition  of  classes  in, 

460 ;— a  war  or  claaees,  471 ;— a  democratic 

movement,  478. 
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English  nobility  De^  to  travel,  169. 
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Europe,  Intellectual  regeneration  of;  begins,  28& 
Eterus  controlled  by  law,  6. 


Fenelon,  banishment  oi;  564. 
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Feudal  system,  origin  of;  442 ;— In  France,  447. 

Feudalists  and  the  church,  442. 
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48;— cheap  national,  effect  of;  56 ;— physio- 
luteal  effects  of;  (note)  106. 

Fow,  Charleeyames,  estimate  of;  822. 
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ation  of  the  government  previous  to  the 
revolution,  540 ;— extent  of  leffialatlve  inter 
forence,  450 ;— second  epoch  or  ISth  century 
desperate  condition  of,  561 ;— depth  of  the 
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JF^ench,  why  backward  in  the  production  of 
history,  566b 
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170. 

French  church,  subordinate  to  the  crown,  M6. 

French  intellect,  history  o^  868. 

French  government  invades  the  church,  606;— 
adopts  the  policy  of  toleration,  607. 

lyench  history  changes  its  purpose,  661;— in- 
fluence of  Turgot  upon,  696. 
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the  ISth  century,  680. 
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Gowmm&ni,  a  hindrance  to  progreaa,  197;— 

limitation  of  its  fbnctions,  208. 
Oovemmentai  policy,  French  and  English,  con- 

tra8tod,458.  ^ 

Greek  mind*  inflnence  of  nature  upon,  98. 
Qunpovodery  effect  of  the  invention  oj;  140. 


ffamiUm^  Sir  WtiUam,  267. 
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24 ;— inflaence  of  physical  science  upon, 
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211 ;— how  Its  sources  are  corrupted,  218  ;— 
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and  precision  in,  601;- dignity  oi;  671;— 
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ffouw  qfLord*.  deterioration  of;  828. 

Houu  ofStuari^  effect  of  expulsion  of;  289. 

Hooker 9  ecclesiastical  polity,  246. 
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Idealism,  116. 

Imaainaaon  and   understanding,  85;— most 

powerfU  in  the  tropics,  87 ;— development 

of;  in  India,  96. 
Indepmdsnity  influence  of  their  rule,  260. 
India,  wages  In,  56 ;— condition  of  laborers  (Su- 

dras,)66 ;— diet  of;  61  j— Uterature  of;  95. 
JnduMrv  controlled  by  climate,  82. 
InieUect,  import  oi;  In  national  progress,  609. 
IntelUdual  9)f9Um9  progressive,  180. 
InteUedwU  aehiefiemtnU  lasting,  181. 

JnUreti  In  India,  64.  ^       

Intereommnnioation,  amelloraOng  efliMt  of;  15a 
BiquMiort  not  morally  bad,  185. 
/n«(in%,  progress  of  knowledge  of;  657. 
Ireland,  diet  and  population,  47. 


.tamM//.,  policy  of;  28& 
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men,  616. 

Jegkraon  and  the  French  NattonalAssembly,  667. 
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Je»rM9y  repression  of;  In  France,  616. 
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La  FayetUy  Burke^s  opinion  of;  887. 

Laud  Archbishop,  Inihmy  oi;  251. 
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lAttere  forgotten  to  be  directed,  24. 

VH6piUa,9t». 

Liberal  opinions,  effect  of;  857. 

Liberal  treatment  of  the  French  Protestants, 
892. 

Lihertiet  of  England,  guaranties  of;  448. 

Lfbrarie*  and  books,  restraints  upon,  851. 

UA  animal  and  organic,  W8.  ,  ^^     . 
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ages,  195 ;— royal  patronage  of,  494  -.—should 
not  be  rewarded  by  government,  496;— 
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Long«9iiv  In  the  early  ages.  Indian  view  of;  97. 

LauU  Xfr.,  his  despotism,  490;— his  poUcy,  491; 
— eflbcts  of  his  persecntiona,  492 ;— patronage 
of  literature,  498;— unfkvorable  to  science, 
499 ;— to  mechanical  improvement,  502  ;— 
characteristics  of  his  age,  508;— influence 
upon  art,  611 ;— state  of  the  masses  in  the 
time  of;  616 ;— death  of;  617 ;— neglect  of  hla 
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Mar^  bishop  of  Toors,  Bossners  view  of;  672. 
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laws,  24. 
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Jfaaarin  succeeda  Biohelieu  and  adopts  his  lib- 
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Men  Influenced  by  physical  agents,  29. 
JTsfi^oi  and  physfcia  laws,  112.    ,      ^_  ,,^ 
M€taphy9ical  method  of  inquiry,  109-118 ;» 

Acuity  of;  114.  ^     ^  ^^^ 

MetaphyHcal  school,  modem  French,  647. 
Meteorology^  superstition  still  connected  with, 

271. 
Method,  value  o^  In  science,  646i 
Meadeo,  why  dvUlzed  early,  7L 
Mmerat/*9  ^  History  of  France,"  660  ;—peraeca. 

Won  oi;  66a  ,      ,       -  « 

3iUUary  commaadera,  andent  and  modern.  14a 
JfiWorv  «nd  eodesiaflical  dassee,  decline  <<  1 4a 
Mineralogy,  position  of;  654. 
Mieeionarie*,  fUlnre  ot  184. 
ifonto^^ne,  essays  oi;  87a 
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terlstica  of  his  method  of  treating  history, 
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Mon<moUee,  French  govenimenta],  450;— effect 
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Moral  system  immntable.  129. 
Moral  offsets  transitory,  18L 
Moral  and  inMUetualyngttm,  126l 
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Murdtr^  rogolaritr  of  its  eommlMloii,  18. 
MytMiiffUtf  Qredan  and  IndUm,  compared,  101. 
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J^aturij  aspects  ot,  In  Europe,  fitvorable  to  the 
understanding,  94. 

Katur6^  mastery  ot  100. 

Napoleon  restores  ecclesiastielsm,  647. 
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lect, eia. 

Jformai  phenomena  should  be  studied  flrtt,  808. 
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the  18th  century,  816;--of  the  mind  with 

nature,  IS. 
Bteotl  of  the  Freneh  goTsmment  at  liberal 

opinions  in  18th  century,  689. 


J2«>br»i  measures  of  thepresant  Mneratfoa,  8i0L 

BtgvlarUy  of  natuie,  OH ;— of  hnmaa  aetloai^ 
16. 

Rsign  of  terror  \n  England,  854 

BtUoion,  relation  to^Tilization,  184:— the  ef- 
fect of  hnman  Improvement,  uaage  of; 
corrupts  history,  819. 

BefigUntt  peTseout<nB  well  intentioned,  188  ,i — 
persecution,  criminality  ot,  188, 186 ;— eon- 
troversies,  decline  o^  856;-4nstitntiona  at- 
tacked inFranoe  before poUtical,  548. 

Bent  in  difforent  ooontxles.  M. 

Beetoratian,  condition  of  tae  church  at  the,  861. 

Bhyme^  early  lore  o^  818b 

BieheUeu,  comparison  with  Napoleon,  881;— 
represses  the  spiritual  dassea,  ft^ 
firms  the  edict  of  Nantea,  416l 

Bice,  influence  o^  as  food,  5L 

Biehard  I.  Ccsur  de  Lion,  817. 

Bivert,  American,  69. 

JSooAetfe,  siege  0^415. 

Boman  emperors,  persecutions  by,  188. 

BotueeaUf  influence  ot,  604;— proecziption  oC580L 

Boyal  patronage,  influence  o^  upon  literature, 

Boj/al  prMenee,  right  of  sitting  in  France,  481. 
Boyal  eocieiy,  incorporation  ot  868. 
Btueia,  miUtary  spirit  in,  141. 


SaUor%,  superstition  ot  871. 

Sdenoe  engages  the  greatest  thinkers,  806;— «f> 

feet  of  Its  progress,  869. 
SoienUJlo  proffreet   and   social  rebellion  la 

France,  connexion  ot  666. 
SeienUJte  odtcmcemeKt  in  France  during  th« 

ktter  half  of  the  18th  century,  687. 
SeoUand,  religions  intolerance  iiL  198. 
SeotchhUtory^in, 
iSafMoMonaUsm,  116. 
/SteM,  proportion  in  the  births  ot  how  detsr^ 

mined,  181. 
Shakepeare  ignorant  of  andent  languagea,  66T. 
aiva,  the  Hindoo  deity,  lOL 
£X;epv<oaJ  &004:,  first,  in  the  French  language,  557. 
SkepUcai  movement,  effect  ot  in  18ti  century. 


a 
a 

£ 

Stearic  as  a  pacificator,  lOOi 

StcBjjier,  on  astronomy,  of  Tubingen,  predlola  a 

deluge,  888. 
Style  ot  writing  changes  eariy  In  18th  eentny, 

818. 
/9M<cids,  regularity  ot  19;  and  climate,  109. 
Superetiiion,  results  fh>m  physical  aarronnd- 

ings,  87 ;— of  sailors  and  soldiers,  871 :— bow 

undermined,  809;— of  oountiy-peopis  sad 

towns-people,  878. 
Sv^p^rMUoue  wynMp,  origin  ot  90l 
Buppreeeton  of  books  in  Fnacs  in  lOth  saa- 
^ary,684. 
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AinuMiM.  Ifartt,  44S. 

Sweden,  rellgioiu  Intoleranoe  in,  191. 


Toflor,  Jeremy,  how  treated  bv  Charles  IL,  S88. 

TmM,  toolM;iciu  import  of;  644 

Th^oloffioaf  spirit,  predominance  of;  in  France 

in  16th  oentunr,  868. 
7!l«o/<W  merged  in  politics  in  England,  299;— 

and  science  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  2^ ; 

—its  Mparation  from  politics,  805;— decline 

TMrty  year^  war,  the  last  religions  war,  891. 

TUsu^  animal,  stndr  ot  by  Bichat,  641. 

Tol&ration^  first  puhlic  antoi;  in  France,  87;— 
in  France  and  Scotland,  191;— forced  npon 
the  Christian  clergy,  844;— progress  oi;  in 
England,  246;— present  state  of  the  Eoro- 
pean  mind  concerning,  259u 

TnuU  «riiM2,78. 

Tiirgot,  philosophic  riew  of  history,  696. 


rnA«a2My  climates  fliYoraUe  to  superstition,  91. 
Untry  1*wBi  909. 


VanUy^  effect  of  upon  a  people,  486. 

FsfMroMon,  basis  of;  486. 

yirtv4  predominates  generally  oyer  vice  199. 


VoUairs  imprisoned,  680 ;  beaten  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  581;— his  history  of  Charles  XII. 
forbidden,  681 ;— reprodnces  Newton's  dis- 
coveries, which  are  forbidden  to  be  printed, 
582 ;— studies  the  En^h,  519 ;— compMed 
wlthBossuet,  575;— turn  in  his  studies,  578; 
—his  "  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,*'  579 ;— his  ^  Mor- 
alfl.  Manners,  and  Characters  of  Nations,*" 
680 ;— iutellectual  characteristics  of;  5S8;— 
as  a  historian,  588;— wars  upon  classical  au- 
thors and  commentators,  586 ;— uses  the  wea- 
pon of  ridicule,  687 ;— services  to  history,  5S9. 


WalpoU^  Boracs^  828. 

War-epirU  declining,  187;— causes  of  the  de* 
cline  o^  188 ;— no  progress  in  moral  views  of^ 
187 ;— between  Bussla  and  Turkey,  140. 

Wealth  precedes  social  improvement,  81 ;— tho 
accumulation  of;  controlled  by  physiou  cau- 
ses, 88  ;—distrihntion  ot88. 

WeiUngUm  as  a  civilian,  145u 

ITss^,  estimate  of;  808. 

Weeleycmiem,  iniluence  oi;  npon  the  English 
church,  804 

WfuU  the  author  understands  by  skepticism,  26a. 

Whmeld,  estimate  of;  808. 

Wmam  III.,  accession  of;  290. 

Women,  educated,  why  (hey  write  in  a  purer 
style  than  men,  587. 

Writinff,  art  ot  214 ;  encourages  the  propaga 
tion  of  fSUsehood,  215. 


Zoology,  progress  ot,  in  Prance,  687. 
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